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PREFACE. 


NOTHER  volume  is  herewith  added  to  the  series 
of  illustrated  works,  the  previous  numbers  of  which 
have  met  with  such  marks  of  generous  approval. 
Although  it  would  not  become  the  Editor  to  be  over- 
assured  as  to  the  degree  of  favor  with  which  the 
present  work  will  be  received,  he  yet  will  frankly 
acknowledge  that  he  gives  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
public  with  far  less  of  apprehensiveness,  than  he  has 
ever  felt  with  any  previous  issue  from  his  pictorial 
press.  Comprising,  as  it  does,  an  illustrated  histor- 
ical and  descriptive  account  of  two  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous, most  wealthy,  and  most  ancient  nations  of  the 
world  —  nations  that  vi^ere  not  only  in  existence,  but 
had  made  advances  in  civilization  and  arts  even,  at  a 
period  of  time  when  the  earliest  European  nations 
had  not  emerged  from  a  barbaric  state  —  it  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  prove  of  exciting  interest,  even  to  those  with 
whom,  as  a  general  thing,  historic  facts  are  dry  and 
uninviting. 

Though  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  from  a  remote  period, 
they  yet  have  not  preserved  any  reliable  account  of 
the  early  ages  of  their  empire.  The  only  incidents 
of  its  ancient  history  are  gleaned  from  its  national  annals  ;  but  these  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  grossest  fables  that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  them.  About  the  time  of  Confucius,  however,  their  records,  though 
still  meager,  begin  to  assume  a  more  authentic  form,  and  at  this  period  com- 
mences  the  historical  sketch  of  China,  to  be  found  in  the  following  pages, 
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it  not  seeming  advisable  to  occupy  them  with  the  extravagant  details  of  Chi- 
nese mythology,  to  the  exclusion  of  matter  of  more  substantial  interest. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  ports  of  China  to  the  commerce  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  consequent  relaxing  of  that  rigid  policy  by  which  that  nation 
has  heretofore  kept  itself  so  closely  veiled  from  the  observation  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  afford  opportunities  not  before  enjoyed,  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  institutions,  social,  political,  and  religious  —  of  learning  new 
facts  in  its  history,  and  also  for  the  correction  of  many  errors  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  relation  to  the  character  and  habits  of  its  people.  This  epoch 
in  the  history  of  China  is  coincident  with  the  acquisition,  settlement,  and 
erection  into  one  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy,  of  California — in  effect 
bringing  the  United  States  many  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  the  Chinese 
territory  —  and  in  point  of  facility  of  intercourse,  placing  this  country  in 
closer  proximity  to  China,  than  any  European  nation.  The  interest,  there- 
fore, which  this  last  event  has  excited,  and  which  the  first  furnishes  the  means 
of  gratifying,  of  obtaining  correct  information  regarding  this  extraordinary 
nation,  and  especially  of  its  commerce,  its  arts,  manufactures,  and  produc- 
tions, has  a  more  substantial  basis  than  the  mere  satisfaction  of  a  commen- 
dable curiosity.. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  tea  in  this  country,  amounting  to  about  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  annually,  rendering  everything  connected  with  this  plant 
of  interest,  not  only  to  the  merchant  and  scientific  man,  but  to  the  people  at 
large,  will  justify  the  extended  space  which  has  been  given  to  a  full  account 
of  its  culture  and  preparation  for  market.  The  experiment  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  tea-plant  in  this  country  has  been  successfully  made  by  a  gentleman 
of  South  Carolina,  who  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  climate  here  is  adapted 
to  its  culture,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  day  may  eventually  come  when 
this  universal  luxury  will  be  produced  in  this  country  to  an  extent  that  will 
entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  its  importation.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
great  care  and  manifold  operations  required  in  its  preparation,  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor  in  China,  will  ever  prove  a  bar  to  its  general  cultivation  in  this 
country.  But  who  that  reflects  on  what  American  ingenuity,  energy,  and 
enterprise,  have  accomplished  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  other  branches  of  industry,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  —  adapt- 
edness  of  soil  and  climate  to  the  production  of  tea  being  once  ascertained  — 
labor-saving  improvements  would  be  introduced,  sufficient  to  admit  of  its 
profitable  cultivation  ? 

Than  India,  few  countries  on  the  globe,  have  experienced  more  revolu- 
tions, or  been  made  the  subject  of  so  many  able  and  interesting  works. 
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Its  history,  at  every  period,  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  whole  volumes, 
and,  at  different  times,  has  been  more  or  less  connected  with  that  of  almost 
every  known  civilized  nation.  From  the  earliest  times,  its  wealth,  and  val- 
uable productions,  have  tempted  other  nations  to  invade  its  territories,  or 
visit  it  for  the  sake  of  commercial  advantages ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
has  always  been  a  scene  of  constant  warfare,  as  well  as  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  the  well-known  adage,  that  "  Might  overcomes  right,"  has  never 
been  more  fully  or  more  frequently  exemplified,  than  on  the  extensive  plains 
of  Hindostan.  The  exploits  of  the  conquerors  who  made  it  the  object  of 
their  warlike  expeditions,  as  also  the  splendid  productions  of  nature  and  art 
which  were  thence  obtained,  procured  for  it  a  great  name  even  in  the  re- 
motest eras  of  classical  antiquity.  It  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  the 
western  world  as  adorned  with  whatever  is  most  splendid  and  gorgeous, 
glittering,  as  it  were,  with  gold  and  gems,  and  redolent  of  fragrant  and  deli- 
cious perfumes.  Though  there  be,  in  these  magnificent  conceptions,  some- 
thing romantic  and  illusory,  still  India  forms  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  varied  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  and  the  rich  and  copious  productions  of  its  soil,  are  certainly  not 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  other  country. 

There  are  four  principal  eras  in  the  history  of  India :  the  early  dominion 
of  the  Bramins ;  the  Greek  and  Moslem  invasions ;  the  powerful  and  splen- 
did empire  of  the  Moguls ;  and  the  rise  of  the  British  sovereignty  in  Hin- 
dostan, which  has  long  superseded  that  of  the  Mogul  emperors  as  the  dom- 
inant power,  and  has  extended  itself  over  parts  of  the  country  that  never 
owned  subjection  to  those  mighty  monarchs. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  narrative  so  brief  and  general  as  this,  to  speak 
individually  of  any  but  the  most  prominent  of  the  numerous  kingdoms  and 
principalities  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided  at  every  period  -of  its 
history.  The  existence  of  some  of  these  has  been  but  transient,  while  others 
have  flourished  for  a  considerable  period,  under  a  succession  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  princes  ;  but,  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  till  now, 
each  succeeding  century  has  witnessed  so  many  revolutions  among  the  na- 
tive states  of  India,  that  very  few  traces  remain  of  what  they  have  been. 
The  native  Indians  consist  of  two  distinct  people,  the  Hindus  and  the  Moham- 
medans, the  former  being  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  the 
country ;  the  latter,  of  their  conquerors,  both  Turks  and  Tartars.  The  Hindus, 
were,  no  doubt,  in  very  distant  times,  a  great  people,  but  they  have  been  for 
.  ages  the  prey  of  foreign  invasion  ;  and,  although  their  princes  have  always 
possessed  dominions  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  have, 
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even  in  modern  times,  been  at  the  head  of  great  monarchies,  yet  few  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independence  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  when  some  of  the  native  kingdoms  were  totally  annihilated,  and 
others  became  tributary  to  the  conquerors.  Still  the  Hindus  have  remained 
a  distinct  people.  They  have  preserved  their  religion  and  peculiar  customs 
unchanged,  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  founded  new  states  that  have  risen 
to  great  eminence,  but  which,  like  those  also  of  Mohammedan  origin,  have 
gradually  yielded  to  British  ascendancy. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  Editor  has  had  ample  material,  so 
much  presented  itself  of  interest  in  relation  to  both  countries.  Among  works 
recently  published,  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Miss  Corner's  inter- 
esting volumes  on  China  and  India,  and  Sirr's  "China  and  the  Chinese," 
from  both  of  which  valuable  works  he  has  drawn  liberally  to  enrich  his  vol- 
ume. The  "  Chinese  Repository,"  Smith's  "  Explanatory  Tour,"  and  works 
by  Murray,  Knight,  and  others,  on  China  and  India,  were  also  sources  of 
much  valuable  information. 

The  illustrations  are  from  authentic  designs,  and  have  been  engraved 
expressly  for  this  work.  The  maps,  also,  have  been  accurately  drawn, 
carefully  engraved,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  vol- 
ume. In  conclusion,  the  Editor  would  remark  that  neither  labor  nor  expense 
has  been  spared,  to  enable  him  to  present  this  volume  to  his  patrons,  as  a 
merited  and  appropriate  token  of  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  remu- 
nerated his  previous  efforts. 

R.  S. 

New  YonK,  December  1,  1850. 
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they  had  attained  to  as  high  a  degree  of  civiUzation  as  that  people,  and 
greatly  resembled  them  in  many  of  their  laws  and  usages,  which  have 
descended  from  generation  to  generation,  with  so  few  changes,  that  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  of  the 
present  day,  and  those  of  their  forefathers  who  dwelt  on  the  land  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

The  arts  of  civilized  life  were,  undoubtedly,  acquired  by  the  Chinese  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  promoted  by  the  rulers  of  the  country.  The  ear- 
liest and  most  useful  of  these  arts  were  husbandry  and  silk-weaving,  both  of 
which  must  have  been  taught  by  necessity  as  soon  as  the  nation  was  estab- 
lished, as  the  people  depended  for  subsistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  for  clothing,  on  the  chief  natural  produce  of  the  country,  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  which  was  found  in  the  vast  woods  of  China,  where  silkworms 
were  abundant  on  many  species  of  the  forest-trees.  The  merit  of  teaching 
the  people  to  weave  silk  into  garments,  and  to  dye  it  of  various  colors,  is 
ascribed  to  an  empress,  whose  name  holds  a  place  in  the  fabulous  history 
of  the  empire  ;  and  that  of  instructing  them  in  husbandry  is  given  to  Shin- 
nong,  the  immediate  successor  of  Fohi,  whose  name  is  held  in  veneration 
accordingly,  and  even  to  this  day  are  annual  sacrifices  offered  up  and  a  fes- 
tival held  in  China,  in  honor  of  the  princess  who  first  wove  silken  gar- 
ments, and  of  the  monarch  who  taught  his  people  to  plough  the  earth, 
and  who  is  commemorated  under  the  title  of  "  the  divine  husbandman." 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture  have  always  been  and  still  are  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Chinese,  who  commence  the  agricultural  year  with  a 
grapd  festival  in  honor  of  the  spring ;  on  which  occasion  the  emperor, 
in  imitation  of  his  ancient  predecessor,  performs  the  operations  of  ploughing 
and  sowing  seed  in  a  field  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  a  custom  that  has  very 
seldom  been  neglected  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Chinese  empire,  who  have 
thus  by  their  own  example,  stimulated  their  subjects  to  the  performance  of 
these  useful  and  necessary  labors,  and  maintained  the  honorable  position 
and  character  of  the  husbandman,  who  even  now  holds  a  rank  in  society 
above  that  of  the  soldier  or  the  merchant,  however  wealthy  the  latter  may  be. 
Among  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  hold  games  and  festivals,  mingled  with  religious 
ceremonies,  at  that  season  when  the  earth  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed,  thus 
showing  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  farmers  returned  to  their  rustic 
toils,  and  the  reliance  they  placed  on  a  Supreme  Being  to  reward  them  with 
an  abundant  harvest.  The  old  festival  of  Plough  ]Monday  in  England,  was 
probably  derived  from  these  customs  of  the  ancients,  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated in  all  of  the  rural  districts  with  great  merry-makings  on  the  Monday 
following  twelfth-day  ;  some  of  the  rites  observed  being  not  unlike  those 
among  the  Chinese,  as  an  instance  of  which  the  plough-light  was  set  up 
before  the  image  of  some  patron-saint  in  the  village-church  ;  a  custom 
somewhat  similar  to  that  observed  among  the  Chinese,  who  place  hghted 
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candles  opposite  certain  images  in  their  temples.  But  as  a  particular 
description  of  the  spring-festival  is  reserved  for  a  future  page,  we  will 
return  to  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Chinese  emperors.  One  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  writing,  another  of  musical  instruments,  a  third  the 
discoverer  of  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  while  a  fourth  has  the  credit  of 
having  taught  his  subjects  how  to  build  bridges.  But  how  these  royal 
instructors  themselves  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  they 
taught,  history  does  not  inform  us  ;  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  that  the 
emperor  Hoang-ti  ordered  his  empress  to  teach  the  people  to  weave  silk, 
though  no  mention  is  made  that  the  lady  was  herself  previously  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  weaving. 

But  there  are  inventions  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  originated 
in  China,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  among  them  is  that  of  the  compass, 
which,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  was  invented  by  the  same  Hoang-ti,  to 
guide  him  through  the  forests  when  hunting.  This  story  may  be,  and  most 
probably  is,  an  utter  fiction  ;  but  it  forms  a  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  magnet  were  originally  discovered  by  the 
Chinese,  and  that  an  instrument,  doubtless  of  rude  and  imperfect  construc- 
tion, but  similar  in  its  nature  and  uses  to  the  mariner's  compass,  was  made 
by  them  many  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Under  the  names  of  Yaou  and  Shun,  the  last  two  emperors  of  the  line 
of  Fohi  are  celebrated  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  princes,  and  have  always 
been  held  up  as  bright  examples  to  all  Chinese  sovereigns.  They  are 
reckoned  among  the  sages  of  China,  and  to  them  are  attributed  most  of  the 
political  institutions  by  which  the  country  is  even  now  governed.  About 
this  time  it  is  first  mentioned  that  the  lands  were  flooded  ;  but  the  annalists 
do  not  say  from  what  cause,  so  that  it  remains  a  question  whether  they 
mean  to  connect  this  flood  in  any  way  with  the  great  deluge,  of  which  there 
is  no  particnlar  account  in  the  history  of  China,  or  merely  refer  to  some 
inundation  of  the  rivers.  It  was  then  that  Yu  the  Great,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Shun,  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  draining  the  lands, 
which  by  his  means  were  rendered  again  fit  for  cultivation  ;  and  for  this 
eminent  service,  added  to  his  wisdom  and  numerous  good  qualities,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  to  succeed  him  to  the  throne,  according  to  the 
laws  of  China,  by  which  the  reigning  sovereign  always  chooses  his  successor, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  select  whom  he  pleases.  By  this  time  the  empire  was 
extended  over  all  the  northern  provinces,  as  far  as  the  Yangtse-keang  river, 
not  by  conquest,  but  by  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  as  the  population 
increased.  1'he  monarchs,  from  time  to  time,  bestowed  the  government  of 
these  new  settlements  on  their  relatives,  so  that  there  arose,  by  degrees,  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms,  each  having  its  own  sovereign,  who  was  depend- 
ent on  the  emperor.  Of  the  southern  part  of  the  country  very  little  was 
then  known,  but  it  is  supposed  it  had  but  few  inhabitants,  and  that  those 
were  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
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Time  rolled  on  without  producing  any  material  change,  so  that  after  a 
lapse  of  many  ages  the  only  difference  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  coun- 
try had  become  more  populous,  and  the  people  more  civilized  than  in  earlier 
times.  The  emperors,  who  succeeded  each  other  without  interruption, 
employed  sages  to  record  the  principal  events  that  occurred  during  their 
several  reigns  ;  but  in  these  early  annals  so  much  fable  is  blended  with  the 
truth,  that  they  can  not  be  relied  on  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  earliest 
authentic  history  relating  to  the  Chinese  empire  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  Confucius,  an  eminent  author  and  moral  philosopher,  born  in  China  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters  that  ever  appeared  in  that  country.  The 
monarchy  had  probably  then  existed  about  sixteen  centuries,  during  which 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  civilization.  The  people  lived  under  a 
regular  form  of  government,  were  skilled  in  agriculture,  and  were  acquaint- 
ed with  many  useful  and  elegant  arts.  The  government  was  despotic,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  was  still  divided  into  the  several  small 
principalities  which  had  been  granted  by  the  emperors  at  different  times  to 
their  sons  and  brothers,  who  constituted  the  only  hereditary  nobility  of  the 
state,  and  were  all  tributary  to  the  chief  sovereign.  Each  of  these  petty 
states  contained  a  city,  where  the  prince  resided,  and  all  around  it  were 
numerous  villages  and  detached  dwellings,  inhabited  by  the  peasantry,  who 
held  small  farms  which  they  cultivated  for  their  own  advantage,  growing 
rice  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  so  that  every  poor  man  could  support  his 
family  by  his  own  industry.  They  were  not  held  in  bondage  by  the  great, 
like  the  peasantry  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages  ;  and  among  other 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were  these  :  a  ninth  part  of  the  land  was  in 
common  among  them  for  pasturage  and  farming,  and  all  the  poor  were  at 
liberty  to  fish  in  the  ponds  and  lakes,  a  right  that  was  denied  to  the  lower 
orders  in  feudal  countries,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  were  vassals  and 
slaves.  The  peasants  of  China,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  at  that  pe- 
riod in  a  better  condition  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  work- 
ing for  themselves,  and  paying  taxes  to  their  respective  princes,  who  by  that 
means  raised  the  tribute  which  the  emperor  claimed  of  them.  ♦ 

At  the  time  of  Confucius  all  taxes  and  tribute  were  paid  as  they  are  at 
present,  chiefly  in  kind  ;  but  it  is  supposed  there  was  always  some  sort  of 
coined  money  current  among  the  Chinese  ;  and  that  at  a  very  early  period 
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of  the  monarchy,  they  had  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  of  lead,  iron, 
and  copper  ;  but  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  any  other  than  copper  mon- 
ey has  been  in  use  among  them.  A  very  usual  medium  of  exchange  was 
silver  beaten  out  into  thin  sheets  ;  the  buyer  cutting  off  as  much  as  was 
required  to  pay  for  his  purchase,  which  was  weighed  by  the  merchant,  who 
was  always  provided  with  a  small  pair  of  scales  for  that  purpose.  Their 
reckonings  were  made  by  means  of  a  machine  called  the  sivamjian,  which 
is  still  in  use  for  buying  and  selling,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  numer- 
ical figures.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  little  balls  of  various  colors  strung 
upon  wires  fixed  in  a  box,  and  divided  into  two  compartments,  as  exhibited 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.     The  five  balls  in  one  division  are  units,  the 
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two  in  the  otiicr  fives,  increasing  tenfold  in  value,  from  wire  to  wire.  This  is 
the  Chinese  system  of  arithmetic,  and  has  been, so  long  practised  that  its 
invention  is  attributed  to  the  emperor  who  succeeded  the  divine  husband- 
man, and  the  same  who  is  said  to  have  found  his  way  through  the  forests 
by  means  of  the  compass. 

The  Greeks  aud  Romans,  in  later  times,  used  a  similar  instrument 
called  abacus.  It  differed  somewhat  from  the  Chinese  swampan,  the  wires 
running  lengthwise,  with  no  division.  Tlie  form  of  the  abacus  is  shown 
below  :  the  balls   on   the  upper  righthand   row  express  units,  those  on  the 
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next  tens,  and  so  on.  Thus,  as  it  stands,  tlic  number /5704'>  is  represented. 
The  abacus  or  swampan  could  never  be  of  much  practical  use  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  our  various  division  of  weights  and  measures.  We  should 
need  one  for  dollars  and  cents,  another  for  avoirdupois  wciglit,  a  third  for 
troy  weight,  and  so  on.  In  China,  however,  where  the  whole  system  is 
decimal,  they  add  up  and  multiply,  by  the  use  of  one  of  these  instruments, 
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with  as  much  faciUty  as  we  do  by  the  aid  of  figures.  It  is  said  that  while 
one  man  reads  over  rapidly  a  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can  add 
them  so  as  to  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first  has  finished  reading. 

There  were  public  markets  in  the  towns,  to  which  the  people  generally 
resorted  about  noon  ;  and  there  were  shops  also,  where  the  artisans  pursued 
their  various  callings,  and  sold,  or  exchanged  with  the  farmers,  the  produce 
of  their  labors  for  rice  and  other  commodities  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
Beyond  the  cultivated  fields  were  pastures  for  sheep  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  generally  consisted  of  extensive  forests,  inhabited  by  tigers  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  which  were  so  destructive,  especially  among  the  flocks, 
that  great  hunting  parties  were  made  every  spring  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing them  ;  and  this  dangerous  sport  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  the  sovereigns  and  great  men  of  the  land. 

Bows  and  arrows  were  the  principal  weapons  used  in  both  war  and 
hunting  ;  consequently  the  practice  of  archery  was  a  constant  and  favorite 
sport  of  the  great,  and  there  were  particular  rules  by  which  it  was  conducted; 
as,  for  example,  the  imperial  target  was  the  skin  of  a  bear,  while  that  of  a 
stag  was  set  up  as  a  mark  for  a  prince  to  aim  at,  and  that  of  a  tiger  for  the 
grandees  of  the  court.  Yet  the  Chinese  were  never  distinguished  as  a 
martial  nation,  ever  holding  literature,  as  they  did  husbandry,  in  far  higher 
estimation  than  military  achievements  —  regarding  the  man  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  literary  attainments  beyond  him  who  gained  renown 
by  his  warlike  exploits  ;  and  the  husbandman  who  labored  in  the  field  as  a 
better  member  of  society  than  the  soldier  who  fought  in  it.  Yet  the  petty 
princes  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  so  that  the  empire  was  but 
seldom  quite  at  peace. 

The  education  of  youth  was  considered  of  so  much  importance,  that 
every  district  was  obliged  by  law  to  maintain  a  pubUc  school,  to  which  boys 
were  sent  at  eight  years  of  age  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  their  several  duties  to  parents,  teachers,  elders,  and  magis- 
trates, as  well  as  to  their  equals  and  inferiors.  They  were  also  taught  to 
commit  to  memory  a  great  number  of  wise  maxims  and  moral  sentences 
contained  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  sages  ;  aud  many  of  their  lessons 
were  in  verse,  that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  learned  and  remembered. 
A  new  school  was  always  opened  with  much  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  who  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  boys,  exhorting  them' 
to  be  diligent  and  submissive  to  the  master,  and  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  learning,  which  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  only  road  to  wealth  and  hon- 
ors in  China.  At  fifteen,  those  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves 
were  sent  to  higher  schools,  where  public  lectures  were  given  by  learned 
professors  on  the  laws  and  government  of  the  empire,  and  such  subjects  as 
were  best  calculated  to  fit  them  for  offices  of  state,  to  which  those  who 
attended  the.?e  schools  usually  aspired,  but  which  were  never  bestowed  on 
any  but  such  as  had  studied  profoundly  and  given  proofs  of  their  knowledge. 
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Among  the  arts  that  are  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Chinese  is 
that  of  writing,  which  was  known  at  so  distant  a  period  of  their  histor}^  that 
it  must  have  been  one  of  tlicir  earhest  steps  in  civiHzation.  This  art,  as 
practised  in  China,  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  difEcuh  of  attainment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  and  not  very  simple  formation  of  the  characters  ;  yet 
it  was  rare  to  meet  with  even  a  poor  peasant  who  could  not  read  and  write; 
for  rich  and  poor  were  all  educated  alike,  in  the  manner  just  described, 
which  is  mentioned  as  "^Ae  ancient  system,''''  in  books  that  were  written 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  general  occupation  of  the  females  of  China,  from  the  empress  to  the 
wife  of  the  meanest  peasant,  was  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  which 
material,  from  the  earliest  times  known,  was  used  for  clothing  by  the  poor 
as  well  as  by  the  rich,  for  the  same  reason  that  wool  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Britons  ;  because  it  was  the  material  of  which  they  had  the  greatest 
abundance.  It  is  therefore  no  proof  of  superior  wealth  or  grandeur  that 
the  peasantry  of  China  wore  silk  garments,  but  merely  a  simple  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  silk  was  the  staple  commodity  of  their  country,  as  wool  was 
of  Britain. 

The  empresses  of  those  days  were  as  zealous  in  promoting  the  branches 
of  industry  adapted  for  females  by  their  own  example,  as  were  the  empe- 
rors in  encouraging  agriculture  by  similar  means.  A  plantation  of  mulberry- 
trees  was  formed  within  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and  a  house  built  pur- 
posely for  rearing  the  worms,  which  were  tended  by  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
and  often  fed  by  the  fair  hands  of  royalty.  Every  autumn,  a  festival  was 
held  to  commemorate  the  invention  of  silk-weaving,  when  the  empress, 
attended  by  the  princesses  and  the  ladies  of  her  train,  made  sacrifices  in 
the  temple  of  the  earth,  and  then  proceeded  to  her  mulberry  grove,  where 
she  gathered  leaves  and  wound  the  cocoons  of  silk,  which  was  afterward 
spun  and  woven  into  small  webs  by  her  own  hands.  These  were  carefully 
preserved  for  the  grand  spring  festival,  when  they  were  burned  in  sacrifice. 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  management  of  silkworms  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  empire  ;  and  as  it  had  been  discovered  that  those  which 
wefe  fed  on  mulberry-leaves  produced  a  finer  kind  of  silk  than  the  wild 
worms  of  the  forests,  a  law  was  made  by  one  of  the  early  emperors,  that 
every  man  possessing  an  estate  of  not  less  than  five  acres,  should  plant  the 
boundary  with  mulberry-trees. 

The  difference  between  the  garments  of  the  upper  and  lower  orders  con- 
sisted in  the  quality  and  colors  of  the  silks  of  which  they  were  composed, 
and  the  fashion  in  which  they  were  made.  The  robes  of  the  grandees 
were  often  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  ornan)ented  with 
various  devices,  according  to  their  rank  and  occupation.  As  instances  of 
these  distinctive  marks,  the  dress  of  a  literary  man  was  ornamented  by  a 
bird  worked  on  a  square  of  black  silk  on  the  back  ;  while  that  of  a  military 
chief  was  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  tiger,  or  some  other  savage  animal  ; 
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and  these  are  among  the  many  customs  that  have  been  continued  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Tlie  wars  among  the  princes,  and  the  efforts  of  some  of  them  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  the  emperor,  led  to  a  vast  deal  of  disorderly  con- 
duct in  the  several  states,  each  petty  sovereign  being  more  intent  upon  his 
own  aggrandizement  than  on  keeping  good  order  among  his  people,  who, 
finding  that  the  affairs  of  government  were  neglected,  and  the  laws  seldom 
enforced,  paid  very  litde  attention  to  them.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire  when  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Confucius,  was  born,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Loo,  one  of  the  small  sovereignties  in  the  north  of  China.  This 
event  occurred  when  the  ancient  Greek  republics  were  in  all  their  glory,  and 
Rome  was  just  beginning  to  rise  into  power  and  greatness.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  China,  nor  did  the  Chinese 
imagine  there  was  any  great  empire  in  the  world  besides  their  own  —  an 
opinion  they  have  maintained  down  to  the  present  times. 

Confucius,  just  alluded  to,  lived  between  five  and  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore our  Savior  appeared  upon  earth,  and  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  the 
lawgiver  of  Athens.  He  was  the  son  of  the  chief  minister  at  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Loo,  and  was  himself  of  royal  descent.  Being  of  a  studious 
disposition,  he  had  no  taste  for  the  sports  of  youth,  but  devoted  even  the 
hours  of  recreation  to  reading  the  ancient  books,  and  storing  his  mind  with 
the  wise  maxims  contained  therein,  so  that  at  an  early  age  he  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  learning  of  the  times.  He  married  when  only  nine- 
teen, and  had  one  son ;  but  soon  finding  that  a  matrimonial  life  opposed 
many  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  he  divorced  his  wife,  and  turned 
his  whole  mind  toward  framing  a  perfect  system  of  government,  founded  on 
the  works  of  the  ancient  sages.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chinese  historians,  that 
he  had  only  one  wife  ;  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that,  in  his  time,  the  laws  of 
China  permitted  the  practice  of  polygamy.  The  talents  and  virtues  of  this 
great  man  caused  him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  his 
native  country,  the  kingdom  of  Loo,  in  which  capacity  he  had  sufficient  op- 
portunities for  observing  that  the  people  in  general  were  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  the  laws  with  impunity,  of  acting  dishonestly  toward  each  other, 
and  were  altogether  guilty  of  so  many  vices,  in  consequence  of  the  negli- 
gence of  their  rulers,  that  a  complete  reformation  was  necessary  throughout 
the  country. 

This  important  change  he  was  desirous  of  promoting,  by  both  instruction 
and  example,  with  which  view  he  made  a  progress  through  the  different 
states,  giving  public  lectures  on  the  benefit  of  virtue  and  social  order,  which 
produced  such  good  effects  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  about 
three  thousand  disciples,  who  were  converts  to  his  doctrines,  and  practised 
the  rules  he  laid  down  for  their  conduct.  His  fame  increased  with  his 
years,  and  at  length  the  king  of  Loo  appointed  him  chief  minister,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  was  engaged  in  affairs  of  government.     It  is  said  that  while 
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Confucius  and  his  Dii^ci|iles. 

he  continued  in  power,  justice  was  so  well  administered  that  if  gold  or 
jewels  were  dropped  on  the  highway,  they  would  remain  untouched  until 
the  rightful  owner  appeared  to  claim  them.  But  a  similar  story  is  told  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  Rohert  duke  of  Normandy,  and  others,  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  only  a  figurativ^e  mode  of  depicting  the  extreme  good  order 
that  was  preserved  in  the  state.  At  length  the  philosopher,  finding  that  all 
his  efforts  to  produce  a  reformation  at  the  court  were  unsuccessful,  volunta- 
rily resigned  his  dignity,  and  devoted  himself,  with  a  few  chosen  friends, 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  composition  of  those  works  which 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal,  and  the  precepts  of  which,  like  those  of 
the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  even  to  this  day,  regulate  both  the  government 
and  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  books  of  Confucius,  which  are  studied  by 
the  Chinese  as  sacred  volumes,  teach  them  that  the  true  principles  of  virtue 
and  social  order  are,  obedience  to  parents,  elders,  and  rulers ;  and  the  act- 
ing toward  others  as  they  would  wish  that  others  should  act  toward  them. 
In  the  works  of  this  great  moralist,  the  duties  of  the  sovereign  are  as  strictly 
laid  down  as  those  of  his  subjects ;  and  wiiile  they  are  enjoined  to  obey  him 
as  a  father,  he  is  exhorted  tb  take  care  of  them  as  though  they  were  his 
children.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  patriarciial  system  of  government, 
which  had  existed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  it  was 
brought  into  a  more  perfect  form,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of  princes  and 
people  were  more  clearly  defined,  than  had  ever  been  before.  But  it  was 
not  only  on  the  government  of  the  cmjiire  collectively  that  this  celebrated 
teacher  bestowed  his  attention  ;  he  also  made  laws  for  private  families, 
founded  on  the  same  principle  of  obedience  from  the  younger  to  the  elder, 
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and  submission  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  Indeed,  all  classes  of 
persons,  including  even  young  children,  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
their  several  stations  by  this  highly-gifted  individual,  who  employed  all  the 
energies  of  his  mighty  mind  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  writings  of  Confucius  are  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy ; 
but  there  are  among  them  two  books  which  may  be  considered  historical, 
the  one  relating  to  his  own,  and  the  other  to  more  ancient  times.  From  the 
former  is  gathered  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
period  ;  but  the  latter  is  regarded  more  as  traditionary  than  as  historical,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  records 
kept  at  the  courts  of  the  early  monarchs  by  their  historians.  This  work  is 
entitled  the  Shoo  King,  and  there  is  another  called  the  Shi  King,  containing 
all  the  ancient  poems  and  songs  of  the  country,  which,  it  is  recorded,  used 
to  be  sung  or  recited  before  the  emperors.  It  may,  therefore,  be  imao-ined, 
that  there  were  bards  among  the  Chinese  in  those  olden  times,  who  celebra- 
ted in  verse  the  great  and  good  actions  of  their  heroes  and  sages.  These 
traditional  poems  were  collected  and  revised  by  Confucius,  who  formed  them 
into  a  volume,  which  is  still  one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  Chinese,  and 
must  be  studied  by  all  who  aspire  to  preferment,  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  a 
part  of  their  examination  ere  they  can  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  any  high 
office.  The  same  great  man  formed  into  a  code  of  laws  all  the  ancient  ob- 
servances, in  both  public  and  private  life,  being  of  opinion  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  a  state  depended  much  upon  the  outward  forms  of  society 
in  general.  This  code,  which  is  called  the  "  Book  of  Rites,"entirely  regu- 
lates and  governs  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  whole  community,  from 
the  emperor  to  the  most  obscure  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  it  has  maintained 
its  influence  from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  may  readily  account  for  the 
little  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  study 
of  this  book  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  the  education  of  every  Chi- 
nese, and  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  his  religion. 

Confucius  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  having  spent  the  whole  of  his 
long  life  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  virtue.  His  descendants,  who  are 
very  numcous,  are  the  only  persons  who  enjoy  the  dignity  of  mandarins  by 
inheritance,  and  they  are  also  exempt  from  taxes,  and  have  many  other 
privileges  on  account  of  their  great  ancestor. 

For  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Confucius,  the  internal  peace 
of  China  was  incessantly  disturbed  by  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  the  petty 
kings,  whom  the  emperors  were  unable  to  keep  in  subjection,  and  who  con- 
stantly refused  to  pay  their  tribute  ;  until,  at  length,  there  came  to  the  throne 
a  prince  named  Chi-hoang-ti,  a  great  warrior,  who  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  these  troubles  by  uniting  all  the  small  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy,  of 
which  he  intended  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  pretexts  for  invading  the  several  states  of  the  tributary 
kings,  as  scarcely  a  year  passed  but  one  or  other  of  them   rebelled  against 
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his  autliority.  By  degrees,  however,  he  conquered  them  all,  and,  after  some 
year.?  of  civil  warfare,  became  master  of  the  whole  empire,  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  was  the  first  monarch  of  the 
dynasty,  called  Tsin,  or  Chin,  from  which  it  is  supposed  the  country  took 
the  name  of  China.  When  Chi-hoang-ti  had  subdued  all  the  petty  princes, 
he  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  become  very  trouble- 
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some  neighbors,  making  frequent  hostile  incursions  into  the  Chinese  territo 
ries.  They  were  the  same  people  who,  in  European  history,  are  called 
Huns,  and  belonged  to  that  extensive  race  known  in  ancient  times  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Scythians.  They  consisted  of  numerous  tribes 
who  wandered  about  the  barren  plains  of  central  Asia,  living  partly  by  hunt- 
ing, and  partly  by  plunder ;  and  as  they  were  a  much  more  warlike  people 
than  the  Chinese,  they  were  enemies  very  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The  em- 
peror, therefore,  devised  a  plan  to  keep  off  their  invasions,  by  erecting  a 
wall  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  frontier,  of  such  a  height,  thick- 
ness, and  solidity,  as  to  be  proof  against  any  attempl:?  which  iniLrlit  be  made 
either  to  scale  or  to  effect  a  breach  in  it.  The  means  by  w  !.:"'•  this  grand 
design  was  carried  into  execution  were  cruel  and  arbitrary  in  the"t%tfeme, 
yet  not  more  so  than  those  frequently  adopted  by  monarchs  of  much  T^er 
ages,  and  of  -countries  esteemed  infinitely  more  civilized  than  China ;  fo^ 
what  could  be  more  tyrannical,  more  arbitrary,  than  the  laws  of  conscription, 
or  custom  of  impressment,  by  which  the  armies  and  navies  of  Europe  were 
supplied  with  men  during  the  late  extensive  wars  ? 

In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  for  so  vast  an  under- 
taking as  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall,  the  emperor  ordered  that  every 
third  laboring  man  throughout  the  empire  should  be  compelled  to  enter  his 
service ;  and  they  were  forced  to  labor  like  slaves,  without  receiving  any 
compensation  beyond  a  bare  supply  of  fbod.     It  was  by  a  similar  exercise 
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of  rank,  is  highly  valued.  A  yellow  girdle  has  the  same  degree  of  impor- 
tance in  China  as  a  blue  riband  in  England,  and  is  always  a  sign  that  the 
wearer  is  nearly  related  to  the  emperor.  The  prince  chosen  by  Chi-hoang-ti 
as  his  successor  happening  to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  a 
younger  son  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  seize  on  the  sovereignty, 
and  contrived  to  have  his  brother  secretly  strangled.  But  the  usurper  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  for  he  made  himself  so  unpopular  by 
neglecting  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  attending  to  nothing  but  his  own 
pleasures,  that  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  country,  headed 
by  the  chief  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  named  Liu-pang,  a  man  distinguished 
by  many  noble  qualities,  although  he  was  no  better  than  a  robber.  It  is 
related  of  this  adventurer,  that  just  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
he  happened  to  meet  a  fortune-teller  on  the  road,  who,  falling  at  his  feet, 
said  he  offered  him  this  mark  of  homage  because  he  saw  by  the  lines  in  his 
face  that  he  was  destined  shortly  to  become  emperor.  In  making  this  pre- 
diction, the  soothsayer,  no  doubt,  foresaw  the  probability  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, for  it  was  not  an  unlikely  termination  of  the  rebellion,  that  the  leader, 
if  successful,  should  be  placed  on  the  throne ;  with  this  belief,  therefore,  the 
stranger  followed  up  his  prophecy  by  offering  his  only  daughter  in  marriat^e 
to  the  chief.  Liu-pang  accepted  the  proposal,  and  married  the  lady,  who 
was  thus,  by  her  father's  artifice,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  empress ;  for,  after 
many  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the  emperor  lost  his  life, 
the  insurgents  were  victorious,  and  their  leader  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne. 
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The  new  sovereign,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Kaut-sou,  was  a  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Han,  one  of  those  small  states  into  which  the  empire  had 
formerly  been  divided,  therefore  he  is  called  the  founder  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  and  the  princes  of  his  race  occupied  the  throne  for  more  than  four 
centuries.  During  this  period  the  Chinese  made  considerable  advances  in 
civilization.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  improved,  literature  was  encour- 
aged, agriculture  was  in  a  progressive  state,  and  several  useful  inventions 
date  their  origin  from  the  same  era.  Among  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
menced toward  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  Egyptians  had  long  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  making  paper  from  the  rush  called  papyrus,  which  was  also 
used  at  Rome  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  first  century ;  but  whether  the 
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Chinese  obtained  their  knowledge  from  either  Rome  or  Eg)'pt,  or  whether 
the  discovery  was  their  own,  is  uncertain.  Before  they  were  acquainted 
with  this  useful  art,  they  were  accustomed  to  write  on  thin  slips  of  bamboo, 
not  with  ink,  but  with  pointed  tools,  similar  to  those  used  by  engravers,  with 
which  they  cut  or  engraved  the  characters.  The  bamboo  is  a  gigantic  spe- 
cies of  reed  or  cane,  that  grows  as  high  as  a  large  tree,  and  is  used  in  China 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  the  building  of  houses  and  boats,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  mats,  ropes,  boxes,  and  toys  of  various  kinds  ;  and, 
although  it  is  extremely  light,  it  is  very  strong  and  durable.  Books  were 
formed  of  bamboo  by  taking  off  the  outside  bark,  and  cutting  it  into  thin 
sheets,  all  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  which,  after  the  writing  was  finished, 
were  strung  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  compact  though  rather 
clumsy  volume.  At  length,  about  the  year  95,  it  was  ascertained,  by  what 
means  does  not  appear,  that  bamboo  might  be  made  into  a  better  material 
for  writing  upon,  than  it  furnished  in  its  natural  state,  by  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar  with  water  until  it  became  a  thin  paste,  which  being  spread  out  on  a 
flat  surface,  was  dried  into  v.-hat  we  call  paper.  The  earliest  specimens  of 
this  new  art  in  China  were  probably  of  a  very  rough  description  ;  but  the 
manufacture  was  gradually  improved  by  the  mixture  of  silk  and  other  mate- 
rials, until  the  Chinese  were  able  to  produce  a  paper  of  the  most  beautiful 
texture,  adapted  for  printing,  which  is  now  called  India  paper,  and  another 
for  painting,  known  by  the  name  of  rice  paper.  The  invention  of  paper 
naturally  leads  to  that  of  ink,  which,  in  China,  is  always  made  in  those 
cakes  known  by  us  under  the  name  of  Indian  ink,  and  is  used  with  the 
camcl's-hair  pencils  for  writing  by  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  require  such 
pens  as  ours  in  the  formation  of  their  hieroglyphical  characters.  The  art 
of  manufacturing  paper  was  first  brought  into  modern  Europe  by  the  Arabi- 
ans, after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
might  possibly  have  been  derived  by  them  from  the  Chinese,  by  means  of 
an  indirect  intercourse  through  some  of  the  oriental  nations.  It  has  alread}*- 
been  noticed  that  the  emjiire  of  China  is  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Even  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  long  after  the  death 
of  Confucius,  penetrated  very  far  into  India,  did  not  suspect  there  was  so 
rich  a  country  beyond  it.  It  happened,  however,  somewhat  later,  that  the 
Greeks,  in  the  course  of  their  commercial  transactions  in  the  East,  now  and 
then  obtained  small  quantities  of  manufactured  silk,  which  they  thought  so 
extremely  beautiful  that  they  were  desirous  of  knowing  something  of  the 
country  from  which  it  came ;  but  the  approach  was  found  so  difficult,  either 
across  the  Indian  mountains,  or  along  a  dangerous  coast  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted,  that  they  never  gained  any  accurate  information  respect- 
ing those  distant  regions.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Romans  had 
grown  so  wealthy  by  their  numerous  conquests  that  they  were  able  to  indulge 
in  every  kind  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  silk  became  a  fashionable  material 
for  the  dress  of  all  the  fine  gentlemen  of  Rome,  on  account  of  its  rarity  and 
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high  value.  Such  silks  as  were  commonly  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  China, 
were  sold  at  Rome  for  their  weight  in  gold  ;  consequently,  the  merchants  of 
Alexandria,  by  whom  the  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on,  were  tempted  to  brave 
all  dangers  in  order  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  so  profitable  a  commodity ; 
but  as  even  the  most  enlightened  people  of  those  days  knew  nothing  of  the 
geography  of  distant  countries,  it  has  never  been  ascertained,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  how  far  they  actually  ventured,  or  by  what  route.  Their  jour- 
neys were  long  and  perilous,  and  they  describe  a  country  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  Scrica,  or  the  land  of  silk,  but  whether  it  was  or  was  not  China 
is  a  point  that  may  ever  remain  undecided ;  and,  like  many  other  doubtful 
questions,  each  side  has  its  advocates,  whose  arguments  are  often  more  inge- 
nious than  convincing.  It  appears  that  the  natives  of  this  unknown  country, 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  Seres,  met  those  traders  at  certain  frontier  sta- 
tions to  transact  their  business,  and  would  take  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  in 
exchange  for  their  goods.  They  are  described  as  a  sedate  and  peaceful 
race  of  people,  who  never  suffered  strangers  to  enter  their  territories ;  and, 
as  such  has  been  the  law  of  China  ever  since  that  country  has  become 
familiar  to  Europeans,  many  persons  consider  it  as  a  proof  that  the  Seres 
were  no  other  than  the  Chinese :  but  it  is  nowhere  remarked  that  they  wore 
any  article  of  silk  clothing,  a  point  that  certainly  would  not  have  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  set  so  high  a  value  on  that  commodity,  and  paid  such 
large  prices  for  it  on  account  of  its  supposed  scarcity.  The  Seres,  there- 
fore, if  not  actually  the  Chinese,  might  have  belonged  to  some  of  those 
numerous  tribes  of  Tartars  that  peopled  that  vast  region  of  central  Asia,  and 
who  bought  silks  of  the  Chinese  to  sell  again  to  foreign  merchants. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  which,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Han  sovereigns,  was  in  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. Most  of  those  princes  were  munificent  patrons  of  learning;  they 
bestowed  the  highest  dignities  on  men  of  literary  fame,  and  thus  learning, 
as  in  earlier  times,  continued  to  be  the  only  sure  road  to  wealth  and  honors. 
Nobility  was  not  hereditary,  except  in  the  imperial  family,  but  depended 
entirely  on  personal  merit ;  and  as  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  emperor, 
so  it  could  be  taken  away  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  the  nobles,  or  highest 
class  of  mandarins  in  China,  are  not  necessarily  persons  of  high  birth,  but 
are  men  of  learning,  who  must  have  passed  a  public  examination  with  credit, 
before  they  can  aspire  to  rank  and  office  in  the  state.  This  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  government  of  China,  which  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  is  one  means  of  keeping  up  its  despotism,  as  it  prevents  the  rise  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  which  has  never  yet  failed  to  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Under  the  Han  dynasty  lands  were,  for  the  first  time,  frequently  bestowed 
on  men  of  rank,  with  people  to  cultivate  them,  who  were  bound  to  the  soil, 
and  who  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  slaves  :  but  it  is  not  very  clear  bow  far 
the  authority  of  their  masters  extended,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  peas- 
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antry  was  thus  held  in  vassalage,  or  how  long  the  system  continued ;  there- 
fore we  may  suppose  that  the  duties  exacted  were  light,  and  not  of  long 
duration,  although  considered  as  a  grievous  imposition  at  the  time  by  a 
people  whose  liberty  had  never  before  been  infringed  upon.  About  this 
time  the  religion  of  Budha  was  introduced  into  China  from  India,  where  it 
was  then  the  prevailing  faith. 

The  princes  of  the  line  of  Han  were  much  harassed  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Huns,  against  whom  the  great  wall  had  proved  an  insufficient  barrier, 
and  who  were  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  peaceful  farmers  of  the  frontier 
provinces.  As  the  object  of  those  fierce  invaders  was  plunder  rather  than 
conquest,  they  laid  waste  the  lands,  set  fire  to  the  dwellings,  and  carried 
away  everything  of  value,  not  even  sparing  the  people,  for  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  slaves  of  their  prisoners.  Some  of  the  emperors  made 
peace  with  these  barbarians  by  giving  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
chiefs,  a  cruel  mode  of  purchasing  their  forbearance,  as  the  Chinese  prin- 
cesses were  accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of  a  palace,  and  but  little  able  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  wandering  life,  and  the  privations  to  which  they 
must  have  been  subjected  in  the  rude  tents  of  the  warlike  Huns.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  power  of  the  Han  dynasty  began  to 
decline.  Some  of  the  princes  were  weak,  others  wicked  ;  and  at  length  a 
formidable  insurrection  broke  out,  called  "The  revolt  of  the  yellow  caps," 
a  cap  of  that  color  being  the  badge  of  the  disaffected  party,  whose  object 
was  to  depose  the  reigning  family,  and  place  some  warlike  chieftain  on  the 
throne. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  empire  had  afforded  opportu- 
nities for  the  establishment  of  two  independent  kingdoms  or  principalities  ; 
that  of  Shensi  in  the  north,  and  that  of  Ou  in  the  east,  the  capital  of  the 
latter  being  Nanking,  which  had  long  been  a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous 
city.  Each  of  these  states  was  governed  by  its  own  sovereign,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  king ;  and  they  both  disclaimed  dependence  on  a  superior,  who 
had  no  power  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  The  troubles  occasioned  by 
the  yellow  caps  led  to  several  usurpations  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  opened 
a  new  field  of  ambition  to  the  kings  of  Ou  and  Shensi,  who  boldly  asserted 
their  claims  to  the  throne,  the  possessor  of  which  was  a  prince  of  a  distant 
branch  of  the  Han  family,  and  against  him  these  two  sovereigns  declared 
war.  A  fierce  contest  ensued,  which  lasted  forty-three  years,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  Chinese  history  under  the  title  of  "  The  war  of  the  three  king- 
doms." It  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  any  rational  account  of  the  events  that 
marked  this  unhappy  period  of  civil  warfare.  It  was  the  Chinese  age  of 
chivalry,  and  each  chief  was  exalted  into  a  wonderful  hero  by  the  writers  of 
the  time,  who  blended  so  much  romance  with  history  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  gathered  from  their  works  beyond  the  fact  that  the  country  was  divi- 
ded into  three  separate  states,  the  sovereigns  of  which  were  at  war  with  each 
other  for  nearly  half  a  century.     At  length  there  appeared  among  the  com- 
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petitors  for,  the  imperial  throne  a  prince  who  was  descended  from  a  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  famous  Chi-hoang-ti,  the  builder  of  the  great  wall,  and 
for  him  was  reserved  the  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  by  reuniting  the 
three  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre.  He  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
in  a  few  years  succeeded  in  conquering  both  the  states  of  Ou  and  Shensi, 
and  thus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire  about  the  year  264. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence,  that  two  princes  of  the  same  race,  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  should  have  established  their  empire 
under  much  the  same  circumstances,  by  subduing  and  uniting  the  petty 
states  into  which  the  country  had,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  become  divided.  The  dynasty  founded  by  the  conqueror  just 
alluded  to,  like  that  of  which  Chi-hoang-ti  was  the  founder,  took  the  name 
of  Tsin,  and  ruled  over  China  somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
during  which  period  fifteen  sovereigns  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne. 

The  war  of  the  three  kingdoms  furnished  the  Chinese  authors  with 
abundant  materials  for  poems,  novels,  and  dramatic  compositions ;  for  this 
was  the  golden  age  of  literature  in  China,  where  talent  had  been  honored 
and  rewarded  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  the  literati, 
as  before  observed,  formed  the  highest  class  of  the  community.  Next  to 
them,  in  point  of  consideration,  were  held  the   agriculturists  ;    husbandry 


Ancient  Chinese  Husbandman  in  liis  Summer  Dress. 

being,  in  fact,  of  much  more  importance  than  commerce  to  a  people  whose 
remote  position  on  the  globe,  ere  navigation  had  brought  them  into  contact 
with  distant  nations,  rendered  them  wholly  dependent  on  their  own  resources 
for  subsistence  ;  therefore  the  wise  sovereigns  of  China  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  by  rendering  it  the  most  honorable  of  all  pursuits,  except 
that  of  learning.  Ou-ti,  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  Han,  restored  the  annual 
spring  festival,  which  seems  to  have  been  neglected  during  the  war  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  was  revived  by  this  prince  to  keep  up  a  remembrance 
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of  the  high  estimation  in  which  field-labor  \va3  anciently  held ;  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  regularly  celebrated,  except  when  war  has  occasioned  a 
temporary  interruption  of  all  customary  rites.  There  w^ere  at  this  period 
large  tracts  of  pasture  land,  and  fine  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  was 
manufactured  into  cloth,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  place 
of  silk,  which  was  far  more  plentiful,  and,  in  consequence,  much  cheaper. 

Cotton  was  then  only  known  as  the  produce  of  a  rare  and  curious  plant 
in  the  gardens  of  the  great ;  nor  was  it  cultivated  to  any  extent  till  many 
centuries  later ;  but  it  is  now  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  has  long 
superseded  silk  as  clothing  for  the  generality  of  the  people.  The  population 
of  the  country  had  so  considerably  increased,  that  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  clear  and  cultivate  much  of  the  forest  land,  that  a  sufficiency  of  food 
might  be  raised  for  the  people,  who  lived  chiefly  on  rice,  which  is  a  kind  of 
provision  as  much  used  by  the  Chinese  as  wheat  is  by  us.  The  peas- 
antry were  exceedingly  industrious,  the  women  and  children  working  in  the 
fields  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  as  the  farms  on  which  they  labored  were  in 
most  cases  their  own,  they  had  the  greater  motive  for  exertion. 

Many  people,  at  this  period,  were  employed  in  rearing  horses  for  war : 
and  most  of  the  farmers  grazed  cattle  on  the  commons ;  but  this  kind  of 
farming  was  gradually  discontinued,  as  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  public 
land  under  culture  increased,  till  at  length  there  were  very  few  commons  or 
pastures  left ;  cattle  became  scarce,  and  sheep  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  country  people  lived  together  in  clans,  all  the 
members  of  a  family  joining  their  property  to  form  a  common  stock,  which 
enabled  them  to  live  much  better  than  if  they  had  been  divided.  It  was 
therefore  customary  for  a  son  to  bring  his  wife  home  to  his  father's  house, 
where  she  was  expected  to  submit  entirely  to  the  authority  of  her  mother-in- 
law,  whose  province  it  was,  as  elder  matron,  to  rule  over  the  female  part  of 
the  household  ;  and  if  this  part  of  the  domination  was  not  always  exercised 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  possible,  it  was  no  less  the  duty  of  the  daughters- 
in-law  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  Hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  singular  and 
affecting  custom  prevalent  among  Chinese  maidens,  when  any  one  of  their 
young  friends  is  about  to  marry,  of  going  to  sit  and  weep  with  her  before 
she  leaves  her  parental  home  to  take  up  her  abode  with  strangers.  The 
birth  of  a  son  was  always  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  but  that  of  a 
daughter  was  considered  as  rather  a  misfortune  than  otherwise,  especially  if 
the  parents  vvjere  poor ;  for  a  girl  could  in  no  way  advance  the  fortunes  of 
her  family,  whereas  a  boy  always  had  the  chance,. at  least,  by  applying  him- 
self to  learning,  of  attaining  high  honors  ;  and,  in  that  case,  his  parents  were 
sure  to  be  exalted  also,  as  a  r^vard  for  the  attention  they  had  bestowed  on 
his  education,  which  was  regarded  as  a  benefit  to  the  state ;  and  if  even 
he  were  not  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents,  he  was  looked  up  to  for  future 
support,  as  every  young  man  was  obliged  by  law  to  maintain  his  aged 
parents,  and  taught  by  his  religion  that  it  was  one  of  his  most  sacred  obli- 
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Chinese  Maideus  weeping  with  a  Bride. 

gations  so  to  do.  This  point  of  filial  duty  was  held  of  so  much  importance 
by  the  government,  that  a  law  was  made,  which  enacted  that  the  life  of  a 
criminal,  who  would  otherwise  be  condemned  to  death,  should  be  spared 
provided  his  parents  were  old,  and  had  no  other  son  or  grandson  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  work  for  them. 

A  boy  had  several  names  given  to  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
The  first  was  bestowed  soon  after  his  birth  by  his  father,  who,  having 
assembled  all  his  relatives,  took  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  pronounced  its 
name  with  numerous  prayers  and  ceremonies  ;  the  next  name  was  conferred 
on  the  boy's  first  entrance  into  school,  by  the  master,  and  was  called  "  the 
book-name  ;"  the  third  appellation  was  assumed  at  his  marriage,  when,  if 
he  were  the  eldest  son,  the  father  also  added  another  syllable  to  his  own 
name  ;  all  which  alterations,  one  would  suppose,  must  at  times  have  created 
some  confusion,  and  must  do  so  still,  for  these  customs  are  to  this  day  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  a  law  that  was  instituted  about  this  time,  prohibiting  any 
person  from  marrying  one  of  the  same  surname,  even  though  the  parties 
were  not  related  to  each  other.  It  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  that 
female  infants  were  often  suffered  to  perish  from  neglect,  and  that  such  an 
unnatural  practice  still  exists  in  China  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  those 
who  know  most  about  the  Chinese  give  very  little  credit  to  this  statement, 
although  they  do  not  absolutely  deny  that  parents  are  sometimes  driven  by 
extreme  poverty  to  destroy  their  female  offspring  —  a  crime  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  more  frequent  among  the  poor  of  other  countries,  if  it  were  disre- 
garded by  the  law,  as  it  is  in  China. 

In  ancient  times  the  law  of  primogeniture  existed  among  the  Chinese,  and 
remained  in  force  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ou-ti,  who  thought  it  so 
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unjust  that  the  whole  of  a  man's  estate  should  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  eldest,  while  the  rest  of  his  sons  were  unprovided  for,  that  he  abolished 
this  law  of  inheritance,  and  instituted  a  new  one,  by  which,  on  the  death  of 
a  father,  his  lands  were  divided  among  all  his  male  children,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  eldest  had  two  portions.  The  right  to  this  double  por- 
tion still  exists,  and  is  established  by  a  singular  ceremony  of  very  ancient 
date,  called  "buying  water,"  which  is  performed  immediately  after  the 
decease  of  a  father  by  his  eldest  son  or  next  heir,  who  places  some  copper 
coins  in  a  bowl,  and  being  supported  by  his  brothers  or  near  relatives,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  nearest  well,  where  he  throws  in  the  money,  and  takes  some 
water,  which  he  carries  home,  and  with  which  he  washes  the  face  of  the 
deceased.  A  daughter  had  no  inheritance,  neither  did  she  receive  any 
marriage  portion  from  her  parents.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  in  a  manner 
bought  of  them  by  her  future  husband  or  his  friends,  who  sent  presents 
according  to  their  means,  as  was  the  custom  as  far  back  as  in  that  primitive 
age  when  Abraham  sent  his  steward  to  seek  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  who 
took  with  him  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  which  he 
presented  to  Rebekah  and  her  friends  on  his  asking  the  damsel  as  a  bride 
for  his  young  master.  As  daughters  and  wives,  the  women  of  China  were 
not  held  in  much  consideration  ;  but  as  mothers  they  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  especially  by  their  sons,  who,  even  when  themselves 
advanced  in  years,  paid  great  deference  to  the  commands  and  counsels  of 
an  aged  mother. 

Among  the  most  sacred  rights  observed  by  the  Chinese  was  that  of  visit- 
ing the  tombs  of  their  departed  relatives  twice  a  year,  to  make  sacrifices, 
sweep  the  tombstones,  and  clear  away  any  weeds  that  had  grown  near  them. 
The  burial  places  are  always  at  some  distance  from  the  towns,  and  very 
generally  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  is  cut  into  terraces,  one  above  another, 
covered  with  monuments  of  the  dead.  The  coffins  arc  not  put  into  the 
ground,  but  laid  upon  it,  and  covered  with  a  tomb,  which  is  more  or  less 
handsome,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  relatives,  some  being  only 
mounds  of  earth,  while  others  are  of  stone,  having  in  front  a  slab  of  black 
marble,  bearing  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  they  present  altogether 
a  picturesque  appearance  amid  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  planted  about 
them.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the  performance  of  the  commemorative 
rites,  all  the  male  population  of  the  town  or  village,  both  men  and  children, 
repair  to  the  place  of  interment,  carrying  with  them  wine  and  meats,  sticks 
of  incense,  and  paper  offerings,  to  burn  at  the  tombs,  which  they  sweep 
very  carefully  before  they  make  their  sacrifices ;  and  at  the  ccMiclusion  of 
the  ceremonies  each  individual  sets  up  a  long  streamer  of  white  or  crimson 
paper,  which  is  fastened  to  a  stick  fixed  in  the  ground,  as  a  token  that  he 
has  performed  his  duties  to  his  deceased  kindred  ;  for  these  usages,  which 
are  of  great  antiquity,  are  considered  so  important,  that  any  one  who  should 
neglect  them  would  be  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  the  favor  of  the  gods. 
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Persons  Sacrificing  at  a  Tomb. 

The  veneration  of  the  Chinese  for  these  observances  is  one  great  reason  why 
they  are  reluctant  to  remove  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  at  least  to  any 
distance  that  would  prevent  them  from  paying  their  periodical  visits  to  the 
lombs  of  their  relatives  ;  and  however  unnecessary  the  custom  may  appear 
to  us,  yet  it  springs  from  a  feeling  so  admirable,  that  it  can  not  fail  to  be 
respected.  The  rites  to  the  dead  are  always  concluded  with  feasting  and 
merry-making,  for  it  is  considered  rather  a  joyful  than  a  mournful  occasion, 
as  the  visiters  believe  that  they  are  holding  communion  with  their  departed 
friends,  and  ministering  to  their  wants  by  offerings  of  food  and  raiment. 

Every  rich  family  in  China  has  a  temple,  or  large  building,  called  the  Hall 
of  Ancestors,  in  which  are  placed  tablets  of  stone  or  wood,  bearing  the  names 
and  ages  of  all  deceased  relatives,  with  dates  of  the  days  on  which  they  died, 
and  the  occupation  each  had  followed  in  this  world.  Here,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  all  the  male  members  of  the  family  assemble  to  show  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by  prostrating  themselves,  and  pla- 
cing wine,  meat,  and  incense,  before  the  tablets.  Those  who  can  not  afford 
to  have  a  distinct  building  for  this  purpose,  hang  up  the  memorials  in  some 
room  of  their  house,  which  they  call  their  Hall  of  Ancestors,  and  where  they 
perform  the  customary  ceremonies.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  country  in  the 
world  where  so  much  respect  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  where 
they  are  held  so  long  in  remembrance.  A  son  would  sometimes  keep  the 
body  of  a  parent  in  his  house  for  years,  enclosed  in  a  varnished  coffin,  usu- 
ally very  richly  ornamented,  which  was  placed  in  the  best  apartment,  and  on 
all  particular  occasions  candles  were  lighted,  and  incense  was  burnt  before 
it ;  the  room  being  hung  with  white,  which  is  the  color  appropriated  by  the 
Chinese  for  mourning,  and  is  worn  as  such  by  all  classes  of  people.  Some 
wore  dull  gray,  or  ash  color  ;  but  the  deepest  mourning  was  an  outer  gar- 
ment of  sackcloth,  with  a  cap  of  the  same,  every  other  part  of  the  dress  being 
white.  At  this  period  the  male  part  of  the  community  did  not  disfigure 
themselves  by  shaving  their  heads,  as  they  do  now,  but  suffered  the  hair  to 
grow  very  long  and  thick,  and  fastened  it  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
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The  male  attire  was  long  and  flowing,  with  loose  sleeves  ;  and  in  the  winter, 
men  of  rank  wore  costly  furs  ;  but  the  winter  dresses  of  the  poor  were  made 
of  sheepskin.  As  to  the  ladies,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  once 
altered  the  fashion  of  their  dress  from  that  time  to  this.  Their  costume  is 
not  altogether  unbecoming.  It  consists  in  a  full  robe  gathered  into  a  narrow 
band  round  the  throat,  from  which  it  hangs  in  graceful  folds,  unconfined  at 
the  waist,  while  the  large  falling  sleeves  almost  touch  the  ground.  The  most 
striking  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  relates  to  the  head  ;  that  of  the  ladies,  to  the  feet,  which  were  then 
suffered  to  grow  to  the  natural  size,  and  were  not  distorted  and  squeezed 
into  shoes  only  four  inches  long,  as  they  are  at  present ;  an  absurd  custom, 
that  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  tea  was  in  use  among  the  Chinese  so  early  as  the 
Han  dynasty ;  and,  in  fact,  not  much  is  known  respecting  their  domestic 
habits  at  that  period,  as  the  country  was  inaccessible  to  strangers,  and  very 
few  of  the  books  then  written  have  been  translated  into  any  European  lan- 
guage. But  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  they  were  much  governed  by 
superstition,  putting  implicit  faith  in  omens,  dreams,  and  spells  innumerable. 
A  belief  in  astrology  was  universal,  and  charms  and  talismans  were  fre- 
quently resorted  to  even  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  by  the  power 
of  which  they  hoped  to  avert  an  impending  evil.  One  of  these  popular 
superstitions  was  exemplified  in  a  singular  manner  during  the  war  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  by  a  chief  named  Kung  Ming,  who  was  a  great  astrologer, 
and  very  often  consulted  the  stars  on  the  subject  of  future  events.  One 
night,  being  thus  engaged,  he  fancied  he  saw  signs  in  the  heavens  predicting 
that  his  own  death  would  take  place  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  as  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  die  so  soon,  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  avert  the  fatal  doom 
by  means  of  a  spell.  He  lighted  a  number  of  lamps  in  his  tent,  which  he 
placed  in  a  particular  order,  corresponding  with  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  the  time,  and  then  composed  a  sort  of  prayer,  which  he  continued 
to  repeat  incessantly  as  he  sat  on  the  ground  before  the  lamps.  But  all  was 
unavailing ;  for  ere  the  sun  arose  he  had  breathed  his  last  sigh,  most  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  the  excited  state  of  mind  produced  by  his  own  super- 
stitious dread.  The  inefficacy  of  the  charm  was  thus  clearly  proved,  yet 
the  superstition  still  remains,  and  many  of  the  Chinese  occasionally  light 
lamps,  and  arrange  them  in  correspondence  with  the  position  of  the  stars,  in 
the  full  persuasion  that  a  threatened  misfortune  may  be  thus  averted. 
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CHAPTER    III, 


THE    MIDDLE    AGES    IN    CHIXA. 


The  ancient  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire  was  Hang-chow-fou,  a  large, 
wealthy  city,  situated  at  no  very  great  distance  from  Nanking,  and  contain- 
ing an  immense  population,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The 
imperial  palace,  standing  in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens,  was  adorned 
with  eastern  splendor,  and  near  it  were  several  magnificent  temples,  and 
many  fine  residences  belonging  to  the  grandees  of  the  court.  Like  all  the 
great  cities  of  China,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  covered  an  im- 
mense extent  of  ground ;  for  as  none  of  the  buildings  exceeded  one  story 
in  height,  they  occupied  the  greater  space :  so  that  a  Chinese  city  of  six 
miles  in  circumference  did  not  contain,  perhaps,  more  houses  than  one  not 
half  the  size  in  this  country,  where  the  style  of  architecture  is  different,  and 
the  dwellings  are  high  rather  than  of  wide  extent.  The  first  sovereio^n  of 
the  new  dynasty  of  Tsin  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Kai-fong-fou, 
another  large  city,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  in  the  province  of 
Honan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  parts  of  all  China,  and  this  was 
the  royal  residence  until  the  reign  of  Ouenti,  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  line  of 
Tsin,  who  built  a  very  magnificent  palace  at  Nanking,  where  the  court  was 
held  with  more  splendor  than  had  been  exhibited  by  any  former  soveroiirns. 

It  was  during  the  period  that  followed  the  war  of  the  three  kino-doms 
that  the  Chinese  began  to  erect  those  elegant  villas,  in  which  their  taste  is  so 
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eminently  displayed  ;  and  as  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  such  buildings  is 
that  they  are  invariably  placed  in  some  picturesque  situation,  either  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  or  perhaps  on  a  wooded  island  in 
the  midst  of  a  lake,  all  these  features  of  the  landscape  had  in  most  cases  to 
be  assisted  by  art ;  and  thus  arose  the  singular  style  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing in  China. 

After  the  war  of  the  three  kingdoms  had  ended,  there  was  an  interval  of 
repose  which  lasted  several  years,  when  a  new  invasion  of  the  Huns  again 
spread  terror  and  desolation  throughout  the  western  provinces.  They  were 
led  by  a  barbarian  prince,  who  laid  claim  to  the  empire  on  the  ground  of 
being  descended  from  one  of  those  princesses  of  the  race  of  Han,  who  had 
married  a  chieftain  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  fierce  invader,  having  made  a  cap- 
tive of  the  emperor,  obliged  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  wait  on  him  at  table, 
for  several  days,  in  his  tent,  and  then  had  him  cruelly  put  to  death  ;  soon 
after  which,  some  of  his  generals  captured  the  son  of  the  murdered  sovereign, 
who  was  treated  with  every  insult,  and,  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  wa^  compelled 
to  attend  the  barbarian  chief  on  his  hunting  excursions,  and  perform  the 
degrading  office  of  carrying  his  parasol ;  for  parasols  to  screen  them  from  the 
sun  were  luxuries  known  to  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  probably  long  before,  but  they  were  ensigns  of  dignity,  and  only 
used  by  persons  of  rank. 

This  unhappy  prince  was  not  destined  long  to  endure  these  mortifications, 
for  he  was  beheaded  by  command  of  the  tyrant,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
made  to  effect  his  liberation.  Another  prince  of  his  family  was  immediately 
proclaimed  emperor,  and  the  Huns  were  soon  driven  out  of  the  Chinese 
territories,  but  not  before  they  had  done  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  in  the 
provinces  that  bordered  on  their  own  country.  The  monarchs  of  the  Tsin 
dynasty  were  not  so  illustrious  as  those  of  the  race  of  Han.  The  country 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well  governed ;  and  th*-  people  were  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  heavy  taxes  levied  to  support  the  extravagance 
of  the  court,  which  had  never  been  held  with  so  much  magnificence  as  at 
this  period.  Grand  feasts  and  expensive  entertainments  were  constantly 
given  at  the  palace,  where  the  royal  banquets  were  usually  enlivened  by 
dances  performed  by  female  slaves,  who  were  splendidly  attired  in  dresses 
sparkling  with  gold  and  jewels.  Their  movements  were  accompanied  by 
very  noisy  music,  for  the  Chinese  have  always  been  fond  of  cymbals,  drums, 
trumpets,  and  those  deafening  instruments  called  gongs.  They  had,  how- 
ever, many  softer  instruments,  such  as  the  lute,  and  guitar,  which  were  often 
touched  by  other  female  fingers,  and  accompanied  by  other  female  voices, 
besides  those  of  the  young  slaves ;  but  dancing  was  treated  merely  as  an 
exhibition,  and  not  resorted  to  for  amusement,  as  in  European  countries. 
The  excessive  luxury  of  the  court,  which  could  be  maintained  only  by  bur- 
denin"'  the  people  with  taxes,  excited  much  popular  discontent,  which  mani- 
fested itself  as  usual,  by  a  number  of  petty  insurrections,  that  broke  out 
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from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  at  length  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tsin  dynasty ;  a  revolution  that  was  effected  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  and  of  which  the  following  are  the  incidents.  A  poor 
boy  named  Lieouyu,  born  in  the  city  of  Nanking,  had  been  left  a  destitute 
orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  and  must  have  perished  from  want  had  not  an 
old  woman,  who  took  compassion  on  him,  brought  him  up  as  her  own.  As 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  learned  to  make  shoes,  and  sold  them  in  the 
streets ;  but  he  was  so  idle  and  careless,  that  those  who  knew  him  predicted 
that  he  would  come  to  no  good ;  little  thinking  that  they  were  thus  irrever- 
ently speaking  of  the  future  emperor  of  China.  For  a  long  time  Lieouyu 
carried  on  his  shoe-trade,  by  which  he  earned  a  scanty  livelihood,  without 
concerning  himself  much  about  his  condition,  until  he  happened  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  military  officer,  who  had  probably  stopped  him  to  make  a 
purchase,  and  who  being  pleased  with  his  replies  to  some  questions  he  had 
put,  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a  soldier.  As  fighting  was  an 
occupation  better  suited  to  his  taste  than  shoemaking,  Lieouyu  at  once 
accepted  the  offer,  and  having  been  introduced  into  this  new  scene  of 
action,  he  displayed  so  much  courage  and  ability,  that  he  was  promoted 
in  his  profession,  by  degrees,  till  he  became  chief  commander  of  the 
imperial  forces,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  such  important  services  to  the 
emperor,  during  a  serious  rebellion,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
chief  minister  of  state.  By  this  time  he  had  become  very  ambitious,  and, 
like  all  ambitious  people,  was  not  content  to  stop  at  any  point  while  there 
was  a  still  higher  one  to  attain  ;  therefore  he  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
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disaffection  toward  the  reigning  family,  and  having  made  himself  exceedingly 
popular,  seized  a  favorable  opportunity  of  aspiring  openly  to  the  throne,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  party,  compelled  the  emperor  to  abdicate  in  his 
favor.  Such  was  the  remarkable  career  of  Lieouyu,  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  the  year  420,  by  the  name  of  Outi,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  of 
a  dynasty  called  "Song." 

The  first  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to  reward  those  who  had  been 
kind  to  him  in  his  adversity,  especially  the  good  old  dame  who  had  taken 
care  of  him  in  his  infancy.  He  then  caused  all  the  schools  and  colleges, 
which  had  been  neglected  during  the  late  troubles,  to  be  reopened,  and  the 
ancient  studies  to  be  resumed  ;  for,  although  he  was  not  an  educated  man 
himself,  he  was  well  aware  that  if  learning  were  not  promoted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire  could  not  be  preserved.  Toward  the  close  of  the  dynasty 
of  Tsin,  China  had  become  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  each  having  its  own 
sovereign,  vyhich  could  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  many  troubles,  particularly 
as  one  was  considered  subordinate  to  the  other,  and  was  expected  to  pay 
him  tribute  —  a  mark  of  inferiority  that  was  almost  invariably  refused.  The 
superior  prince,  who  alone  bore  the  tide  of  emperor,  resided  at  Nanking, 
while  the  king  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  kept  his  court  at  Honan; 
and  they  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
people  that  the  Huns,  about  this  time,  turned  their  attention  toward  Europe, 
and,  under  their  renowned  king  Attila,  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  which 
had  long  been  declining  in  power,  and  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  and  other 
barbarous  nations.  The  Chinese  were  thus  relieved  from  their  most  formi- 
dable enemies ;  yet  there  is  no  period  of  their  history  more  confused  or 
more  disturbed,  than  the  two  hundred  years  tliat  followed  the  downfall  of 
the  Tsin  dynasty.  During  that  unhappy  period,  no  less  than  five  different 
families  reigned  in  succession,  each  having  obtained  the  throne  by  usurpa- 
tion, attended,  in  some  cases,  by  crimes  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

In  consequence  of  these  violent  proceedings,  the  literary  men  lost  their 
influence  in  the  state,  and  the  highest  honors  were  bestowed  on  the  military  ; 
for,  as  the  emperors  had  no  chance  of  maintaining  their  dignity  except  by 
force,  they  had  more  need  of  soldiers  than  of  scholars,  and  raised  to  all  the 
chief  offices  such  men  as  were  best  qualified  to  aid  them  against  the  rebel- 
lions that  were  constantly  occurring,  and  which  were  headed  by  the  many 
petty  chiefs  who  aspired  to  rule  the  empire.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Chinese,  during  this  time,  were  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  Arabians  and  Persians,  whose  caravans  made  regular  journeys  to  the 
firoatiers,  whence  they  returned  laden  with  silks,  of  which  a  portion  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  luxurious  iniiabitants  of  that  city. 
We  must  here  remember,  that  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Goths, 
Constantinople,  where  the  Roman  emperors  had  held  their  court  ever  since 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  remained,  with  a  large  portion  of  v\hat 
was  termed  the  Empire  of  the  East,  in  possession  of  the  Romans.     It  was 
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then  the  most  wealthy  city  in  the  woild,  and  its  inhabitants  indulged  in  every 
rare  and  costly  luxury.  Silks  were  in  great  demand,  and  were  supplied  at 
immense  prices  by  the  merchants  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  who,  however,  could 
afford  no  information  respecting  the  Ciiinese,  because  they  were  never  per- 
mitted to  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  ;  neither  did  they  know 
that  silk  was  produced  by  insects ;  therefore  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
the  Chinese  were  studious  to  keep  that  fact  from  the  knowledge  of  foreigners. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  during  the  time  that  China 
was  in  the  state  of  anarchy  above  described,  that  the  secret  was  discovered, 
and  brought  into  Europe  by  two  Persian  monks,  who  went  as  Christian  mis- 
sionaries into  distant  lands  ;  but  whether  it  was  in  India  or  in  China  that  they 
made  the  valuable  discovery  alluded  to,  has  never  been  ascertained.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  they  carried  the  intelligence  to  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  undertook,  for  a  large  reward,  to  procure  for  him  a  quantity  of  silk- 
worm's eggs  ;  an  exploit  that  would  have  subjected  them  to  the  punishment 
of  death  had  their  meditated  theft  been  discovered  by  the  natives.  But  the 
monks  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  the  stolen  eggs,  which  they 
carried  to  Constantinople  inside  a  cane  ;  and  as  they  had  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  rearing  the  worms,  the  little  creatures  multiplied 
very  fast  in  the  warm  climate  of  Greece,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  all  the 
silk-worms  propagated  in  Europe. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms 
of  China  were  again  united  into  one,  of  which  the  city  of  Plonan  was  declared 
the  capital ;  and  not  long  afterward  the  country  was  restored  to  order  by  the 
accession  of  a  new  and  illustrious  race  of  sovereigns,  called  "Tang,"  who 
re-established  the  old  system  of  government  which  had  been  so  happily  pur- 
sued by  the  Han  princes.  The  founder  of  the  Tang  dynasty  was  a  chief  or 
general  named  Ly-yuen,  who  deposed  the  last  prince  of  the  five  families  that 
had  so  long  kept  the  country  in  confusion,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  622. 
The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  subduing  rebellions  raised  by  the 
princes  of  the  late  dynasty,  and  making  such  regulations  as  were  likely  to  lead 
to  future  prosperity  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  peace  was  restored,  and  that 
the  stream  of  government  was  again  flowing  in  its  proper  channel,  he  chose 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  the  great  Tait-song,  after  having  occupied  the 
throne  about  nine  years.  Tait-song  is  celebrated  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of 
their  most  illustrious  sovereigns  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  merited  the  praises 
bestowed  on  him  for  his  clemency,  wisdom,  justice,  and  general  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  over  whom  he  exercised  that  paternal  authority 
which  distinguishes  the  government  of  China  from  that  of  all  other  great 
empires.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  enlightened  prince,  learning  and  the  arts 
flourished  as  in  the  ancient  times,  and  all  the  hio;h  offices  were  again  filled 
by  men  of  letters  ;  while,  in  order  to  promote  the  revival  of  literature,  which 
had  so  long  been  neglected  for  war,  an  academy  was  instituted  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace,  where  not  less  than  eight  thousand  students  received 
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instructions  from  the  most  able  professors.  Tait-song  also  founded  a  similar 
school  for  archery,  where  he  often  attended  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tising that  warlike  art,  in  which  it  was 
important  for  the  Chinese  to  excel,  as 
bows  and  arrows  were  their  principal 
weapons.  The  ministers  sometimes 
remonstrated  with  the  emperor  on  the 
imprudence  of  trusting  himself  among 
the  archers,  but  the  good  prince  only 
replied,  "  Am  I  not  the  father  of  my 
people?  What,  then,  should  I  fear 
from  my  children  ?"  The  attention 
of  Tait-song  was  constantly  directed 
toward  improving  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  he  effected  in  a 
material  degree,  by  lessening  the  taxes, 
and  sending  commissioners  into  all  the 
provinces  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates,  and  to  see  that  the 
poor  were  not  oppressed  by  them  ; 
for  he  often  expressed  the  benevolent 
wish  that  every  poor  man  should  have 
Chinese  Archer.  enough  of  the  common  necessaries  of 

life  to  make  him  comfortable  in  his  station  ;  which  may  remind  us  of  the 
well-known  speech  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  that  he  should  not  be 
satisfied  till  every  peasant  in  the  kingdom  could  afford  to  have  a  fowl  in  his 
pot  on  the  Sunday.  His  strict  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  justice  induced  him  to  pass  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  bribery,  by  making 
it  an  offence  punishable  with  death  for  any  magistrate  to  receive  a  present 
as  a  propitiation  in  the  exercise  of  his  power ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  this  law  had  its  proper  effect,  he  employed  a  person  to  offer  a  bribe 
to  a  certain  magistrate  of  whose  integrity  he  had  some  suspicion.  The  bribe 
was  accepted,  and  the  guilty  magistrate  condemned  to  death ;  but  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  one  of  the  ministers,  who  were  always  at 
liberty  to  speak  freely  to  the  emperors  on  the  subject  of  their  conduct. 
"Great  prince,"  said  the  monitor,  "the  magistrate  is  guilty,  and  therefore 
deserves  to-  die,  according  to  the  law ;  but  are  not  you,  who  tempted  him 
to  commit  the  crime,  a  sharer  in  his  guilt?"  The  emperor  at  once  admitted 
that  he  was  so,  and  pardoned  the  offender. 

It  is  recorded,  and  apparently  with  truth,  that  during  the  reign  of  Tait- 
song  some  Christian  missionaries  first  arrived  in  China,  where  they  were 
well  received  by  the  emperor,  who  permitted  them  to  build  a  church,  and 
preach  Christianity  among  the  people  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
efforts  were   very   successful,  nor   have    any    subsequent   endeavors  been 
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effective  in  establishing  the  Christian  religion  permanently  in  the  Chinese 
empire. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Chinese  first  discovered  the  art  of  making 
that  fine  porcelain  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of  their  principal  manu- 
factures. A  common  kind  of  earthenware  had  been  in  use  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  there  were  potteries  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  was 
made ;  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  that  the 
Chinese  began  to  make  the  beautiful  semi-transparent  ware  so  much  valued 
and  admired  in  this  country,  and  to  which  the  European  manufacture  of 
porcelain  owes  its  origin.  The  discovery  of  the  materials  and  the  composi- 
tion of  them,  in  the  manufacture  of  this  fine  ware,  was  probably  owing  to 
some  accidental  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  potteries,  and  which 
gave  an  idea  to  the  workmen  that  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  a  kind  of 
ware  much  superior  to  that  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  makinf^. 
The  first  furnace  on  record  was  established  at  Changnan,  a  great  city,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  in  the  province  of  Keangsy,  situated  about  half  way  between 
Canton  and  Nanking,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  earth  and  stones 
were  found  that  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  kind  of  porce- 
lain ;  a  certain  portion  of  which,  made  there,  was  sent  annually  to  the 
emperor  as  tribute,  under  the  name  of  imitation  gem  ware. 

The  emperor  Tait-song  died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  univer- 
sally regretted  by  his  subjects,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  pattern  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  preserved  many  of  his  excellent  maxims,  which^e  frequently 
repeated  with  great  veneration  to  this  very  day.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Chinese  nation,  that  the  surest  way  of  gaining  immortal 
fame  has  ever  been  by  leaving  good  examples  and  good  advice  to  posterity. 
The  successors  of  Tait-song  maintained  the  peace  and  prosperity  that  had 
been  established  by  that  great  prince  ;  and  under  their  dominion  the  country 
was  much  improved,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  considerabJe  share  of  comfort 
and  tranquillity. 

Among  the  great  national  works  of  the  seventh  century  were  several  ex- 
tensive canals  for  the  convenience  of  inland  commerce,  with  locks  of  a  very 
peculiar  construction,  placed  in  embankments  over  which  their  flat-bottomed 
vessels,  without  being  unloaded,  were  hauled  by  ropes  attached  to  lars^e 
capstans.  By  means  of  this  inland  communication,  the  trade  with  Persia 
and  Arabia  was  so  much  increased  that  a  great  number  of  vessels  came  every 
year  to  the  port  of  Canfu,  supposed  to  be  the  same  now  called  Canton  ;  and 
in  the  year  700  a  regular  market  was  opened  there  for  foreign  merchandise, 
and  an  imperial  commissioner  appointed  to  receive  the  customs  on  all  goods 
imported  from  other  countries,  which  produced  a  large  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  manner  in  which  the  duties  were  collected  was  this :  When 
a  vessel  arrived,  the  commissioner  took  possession  of  the  cargo,  which  was 
laid  up  in  warehouses  until  an  account  of  it  had  been  taken  by  the  proper 
officers,  and  a  portion  of  each  commodity  had  been  deducted  by  way  of 
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Boat  drawn  over  a  Sluice  or  Lock  on  a  Canal. 

duty,  which  was  at  that  time  paid  in  kind,  and  amounted,  toward  the  end  of 
the  government  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  to  the  enormous  proportion  of  thirty 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  cargo.  The  remainder  was  then 
restored  to  the  merchants,  and  the  portion  taken  away  was  sent  to  the  royal 
storehouses. 

The  Arabians  were,  at  this  period,  more  enlightened  and  civilized  than 
any  European  nation.  Their  merchants  were  rich,  and  lived  in  a  style  of 
princely  magnificence  in  their  own  country,  and  they  were  the  first  foreign- 
ers who  formed  a  settlement  in  Canton,  where  so  many  of  them  went  to 
reside  that  they  were  ])t>rn)itte(l  to  have  a  cadi,  or  magistrate  of  the  Moham- 
niedan  religion,  to  pre.-idc  over  them  ;  and  in  evidence  of  their  freedom  to 
exercise  their  own  form  of  worship,  there  is  an  ancient  mosque  at  Canton 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  built  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
referred  to. 

The  sixth  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty  founded  the  Hanlin  college,  the 
great  literary  institution  of  the  Chinese  empire,  consisting  of  forty  members, 
from  among  whom  the  ministers  of  state  are  generally  chosen,  and  from 
whom  all  successful  candidates  for  honors  receive  their  degrees.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Hanlin  are  mentioned  in  old  histories  as  the  learned  doctors  of 
the  empire,  .and  in  fact  possessed  quite  as  much  knowledge  in  those  days  as 
they  do  now;  for  the  members  of  the  present  day  are  all  educated  according 
to  the  ancient  system  ;  nor  have  any  new  branches  of  learning,  as  it  is 
believed,  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  China;  yet,  when  the  Hanlin 
college  was  founded,  the  Chinese  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Europeans  in 
l)oth  knowledge  and  refinement,  for  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  were 
then  only  just  emerging  from  the  barbarism  into  which  they  had  been  plunged 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Gothic  tribes.     England  was  divided  among  the 
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Saxon  princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  France  was  in  that  rude  state  which  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  in  his  early  boyhood.  Thus, 
while  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe  were  ignorant  even  of  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing,  there  was  scarcely  a  peasant  in  China  who  did  not  pos- 
sess these  acquirements  ;  and  while  Europe  was  desolated  by  fire  and  sword, 
the  happier  land  of  the  Chinese  was  covered  Vv-ith  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
raised  by  the  careful  hand  of  the  industrious  husbandman.  In  Europe  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  despised,  oppressed,  and  in  slavery  ;  while  in 
China  they  were  not  only  free,  but  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  their  superiors, 
and  might  even  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  equal  rank.  The  possibility  of 
arriving  at  wealth  and  honors  by  means  of  learning,  induced  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  the  schools,  although  they  might  be  but  ill  able  to 
afford  it ;  for  as  there  was  but  one  system  of  education  for  rich  and  poor, 
the  son  of  a  peasant  was  likely  to  distinguish  himself  as  much  as  the  son  of 
a  grandee ;  and  the  public  examinations,  though  strict,  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  impartiality.  It  may  be  imagined  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  boys  in  any  school  were  gifted  with  such  great  talents  as  would 
entide  them  to  attain  preferment ;  therefore,  of  the  many  who  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  honors  at  the  hall  of  their  province,  where  an 
examination  was  held  once  a  year,  very  few  perhaps  were  chosen,  and  those 
had  to  pass  other  halls,  before  doctors  of  a  higher  degree,  before  they  were 
eligible  to  be  appointed  to  offices  of  state.  Still  each  aspirant  had  a  chance, 
and  as  the  object  was  so  important,  great  pains  were  taken  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  youth  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  learning,  and  many  little  stories 
written  with  that  intent,  were  read  to  children  as  soon  as  they  were  of  an 
age  to  comprehend  them.  These  juvenile  tales  are  mostly  very  simple,  but 
are  not  uninteresting  as  illustrations  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
people.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  general  style  :  "  There  was  a 
boy  whose  father  was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  school, 
but  was  obliged  to  make  him  work  all  day  in  the  fields  to  help  to  maintain 
his  family.  The  lad  was  so  anxious  to  learn  that  he  proposed  giving  up  a 
part  of  the  night  to  study  ;  but  as  his  mother  had  not  the  means  of  supply- 
ing him  with  a  lamp  for  that  purpose,  he  brought  home  every  evening  a 
glowworm,  which,  being  wrapped  in  a  thin  piece  of  gauze  and  apphed  to 
the  lines  of  a  book,  gave  sufficient  light  to  enable  him  to  read  ;  and  thus  he 
acquired  so  much  knowledge  that  in  course  of  time  he  became  a  minister 
of  state,  and  supported  his  aged  parents  with  ease  and  comfort  in  their  old 
age."  Another  youth,  who  was  rather  dull  of  intellect,  found  it  a  very  labo- 
rious task  to  apply  himself  to  learning,  and  made  such  slow  progress  that  he 
was  often  rather  disheartened  ;  yet  he  was  not  idle,  and  for  several  years 
continued  to  study  with  unceasing  diligence.  At  length  the  time  arrived  for 
his  examination,  and  he  repaired,  with  many  others,  to  the  hall  of  the  prov- 
ince, where  he  had  the  mortification,  after  all  his  exertions,  of  being  dis- 
missed as  unqualified  to  pass.    In  returning  homeward,  very  much  depressed 
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in  spirits,  and  thinking  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  literary  pursuits  alto- 
gether and  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  employment,  he  happened  to  see 
an  old  woman  busily  employed  in  rubbing  an  iron  pestle  on  a  whetstone. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there,  good  mother  ?"  he  said.  "  I  am  grinding  down 
this  pestle,"  replied  the  old  dame,  "  till  it  becomes  sharp  enough  to  use  for 
working  embroidery ;"  and  she  continued  her  employment.  Lipe,  such 
was  the  name  of  the  student,  struck  with  the  patience  and  perseverance  of 
the  woman,  applied  her  answer  to  his  own  case.  "  She  will  no  doubt  suc- 
ceed at  last,"  said  he,  "  then  why  should  I  despair  ?"  So  he  returned  to 
his  studies,  and  in  a  few  years,  on  appearing  again  before  the  board,  he 
acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  passed  with  honor,  and  rose  in  time  to  one 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  These  short  and  simple  tales,  of  which 
the  Chinese  have  whole  volumes,  serve  to  show  the  bias  they  endeavored 
to  give  to  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  account  for  the  studious  habits  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  community.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  power  of  the  Tang  dynasty  gradually  declined,  till  at  length  the 
dominion  of  that  race  of  sovereigns,  who  had  ruled  over  the  empire  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  was  terminated  by  the  usurpation  of  a  daring 
chief,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  in  897,  by  the  murder  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the  strange  custom  was  first  adopted 
in  China,  of  binding  the  feet  of  female  children  to  prevent  their  growth. 

For  the  space  of  fifty  years  after  the  extinction  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  the 
government  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  had  been  three  centuries 
before,  when  the  Tsin  dynasty  was  set  aside  by  the  usurper  Lieouyu  ;  and 
although  the  present  period  of  anarchy  was  of  so  much  shorter  duration,  it 
witnessed  the  accession  of  five  different  families,  numbering  in  all  thirteen 
emperors,  whose  reigns  were  very  brief,  most  of  them  dying  by  some  kind 
of  violence.  Yet  it  was  in  these  turbulent  times  that  printing  began  to  bo 
practised  in  China  ;  an  event  which  occurred  about  five  hundred  years  before 
that  art  was  known  in  Europe  ;  and  as  there  is  no  invention  which  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  toward  the  improvement  of  mankind,  it  may  reasonably 
be  said  that  until  the  Europeans  were  possessed  of  the  means  of  multiplying 
books  by  printing,  they  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Chi- 
nese. The  method  first  adopted  in  China  was  to  engrave  the  characters  on 
stone,  consequently,  when  the  impressions  were  taken  off,  the  ground  of  the 
paper  was  black  and  the  letters  were  white ;  but  this  mode  was  shortly 
superseded  by  the  invention  of  wooden  blocks,  cut  in  such  a  manner  thai 
the  letters  were  raised  instead  of  being  indented,  and  thus  were  impressed  in 
black  on  a  white  ground.  This  mode  of  printing  from  wood  is  still  practised 
in  China,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese  than 
the  use  of  movable  types,  as  the  words  are  not  formed  of  separate  letters,  like 
those  of  European  languages,  but  a  single  character  expresses  a  whole  word, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one ;  and  as  there  are  many  thousands  of  charac- 
ters, it  would  cost  the  printer  much  unnecessary  time  and  trouble  to  compose 
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a  page  according  to  our  plan.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  there  must 
have  been  a  vast  number  of  the  Cliinese  constantly  employed  in  writing,  as 
they  were  always  a  reading  people,  and  even  the  poorest  peasants  were  able 
to  obtain  books  in  manuscript,  while  in  Europe  a  book  was  a  thing  unknown 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with  except  in  monasteries 
or  the  palaces  of  princes. 

The  troubles  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Tang  dynasty  encouraged  tl.e 
Tartars  to  make  new  irruptions  into  the  empire,  and  one  of  their  chieftains 
having  aided  a  fresh  usurper  to  mount  the  imperial  throne,  received  from 
him  in  return  the  grant  of  a  large  territory  in  the  province  of  Pe-che-le,  with 
an  annual  tribute  of  siiks  ;  and  thus  the  Tartars  gained  a  footing  in  the  north 
of  China  which  laid  the  foundation  of  those  long  and  terrible  wars  that 
ended  in  the  first  Tartar  conquest.  But  ere  these  wars  commenced,  there 
was  a  long  interval  of  repose,  in  consequence  of  the  downfall  of  the  last 
usurping  family  of  the  five  petty  dynasties,  and  the  elevation  of  an  illustrious 
race  called  Soong,  of  which  there  were  eighteen  emperors,  who  ruled  over 
the  Chinese  empire  -319  years.  The  founder  of  the  Soong  dynasty  was  a 
popular  minister,  who  had  also  had  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  no  less  than  by  his  abilities  in  affairs 
of  state  ;  therefore,  as  the  emperor  was  dead  and  his  son  was  but  a  child,  it 
was  decided  by  all  the  military  leaders  and  other  great  men,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  place  on  the  throne  a  man  who  was  able  to  defend  the  country 
against  its  enemies.  They  accordingly  fixed  on  the  chief  minister,  and  sent 
a  deputation  to  his  palace  to  invest  him  with  the  yellow  robe,  and  he  wa=s 
proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Tait-sou,  in  the  year  950.  The  names  assumed 
by  the  emperors  usually  had  some  appropriate  meaning ;  thus,  Tait-sou  sig- 
nifies "  Great  Sire,"  and  the  name  of  the  late  emperor,  Taou-kwang,  means 
"  The  Light  of  Reason."  The  conduct  of  the  new  emperor  justified  the 
high  opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  he  holds 
a  place  in  the  history  of  China  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  sovereigns.  His 
mother,  too,  is  reckoned  among  the  illustrious  females  of  the  empire,  for  the 
Chinese  annals  have  preserved  the  names  of  many  women  distinguished  by 
their  superior  understanding,  whose  wise  sayings  and  exemplary  conduct 
are  recorded  as  examples  for  others.  The  following  is  among  the  nuAerous 
instances  preserved  in  Chinese  history  of  the  heroism  of  the  sex,  in  having 
preferred  death  to  a  dereliction  from  the  established  rites  of  the  country-:  — 

An  emperor  of  one  of  the  petty  dynasties,  who  occupied  the  throne  before 
the  race  of  Tang,  going  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  took  with  him  one  of  hi? 
wives  whom  he  left  at  a  summer-house  on  a  beautiful  little  island,  desiring 
her  to  amuse  herself  until  his  return.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  ex- 
cursion, when  he  heard  that  the  waters  had  suddenly  risen  to  a  great  height, 
on  which  he  despatched  some  of  his  attendants  in  all  haste  to  save  the  prin- 
cess from  the  danger  in  which  he  had  so  unintentionally  placed  her.  By 
the  time  they  arrived  the  tide  had  already  covered  a  part  of  the  island,  and 
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as  It  was  still  rising,  they  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  princess. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  emperor,  in  his  alarm,  had  forgotten  to  send 
his  seal,  as  was  customary  when  he  wished  to  see  any  one  of  his  wives ;  and 
it  was  quite  irregular  for  them  to  enter  his  presence  without  this  token.    The 
princess,  therefore,  when  told  that  her  imperial  lord  desired  that  she  would 
accompany  his  messengers  without  a  moment's  delay,  asked   for  the  seal ; 
and  as  it  could  not  be  produced,  she  refused  to  follow  them  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  their  earnest  entreaties,  persisted  in  remaining  while  they  rode  back  for 
the  signet ;  but  although  they  made  what  speed  they  could,  they  were  too 
late ;  as,  in  the  interim,  the  island  had  been  overflowed,  and  the  princess 
and  her  attendants  had  all  been  drowned.     This  and  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  are  related  as  examples  of  heroic  virtue ;  as  it  is  considered  a 
meritorious  act  to   sacrifice  life  rather  than   infringe  the  ancient  customs. 
Many  female   names  are   also  immortalized  by  the  historians  of  the  empire, 
as  mothers,  who  by  their  excellent  advice  have  guided  their  sons  in  the  paths 
of  rectitude ;  and  among  these  was  the  mother  of  Tait-sou.     We  are  .told 
that  when  the  nobles  presented  themselves  before  this  illustrious  lady,  to  offer 
their  congratulations  on  her  son's  advancement  to  the  throne,  she  made  this 
sensible  reply :   "  I  have  been  told  that  the  art  of  ruling  is  a  very  difficult 
one.     If  my  son  governs  with  wisdom  and  justice,  I  shall  receive  your  com- 
pliments with  pleasure  ;  but  if  he  should  fail  in  these  qualities,  I  shall  have 
no  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  present  exalted  position,  but  would  rather  return 
to  my  former  obscurity."      Tait-sou  reigned  seventeen  years  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  t^e  empire  had  never  been  better  governed  than  it  was  during  that  period; 
part  of  the  merit  being  due  to  the  empress-mother,  who  had  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  aided  her  son  by  her  good  counsels,  to  which  he  paid  the 
utmost  deference,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  China;  for,  as  we 
may  observe,  although  the  wife  of  an  emperor  was  of  little  importance  in  the 
state,  his  mother  posseiised  a  considerable  share  of  influence  ;  and,  in  case 
of  a  minority,  usually  acted  as  guardian  of  her  son,  and  regent  of  the  empire. 
As  the  Tartars  still  occupied  some  of  the  cities  of  Pe-che-le,  the  emperor 
paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  army  ;  and  made  a  law,  that 
no  soldier  should  be  promoted  to  command,  until  he  had  written  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  war,  and  given  proofs  of  his  skill  in  horsemanship  and  archery. 
Several  of  his  successors,  although  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  make 
expeditions  against  the  formidable  foes  by  whom  the  northern  districts  were 
held  in  perpetual  terror,  preferred  keeping  at  peace,  and  were  even  content 
to  purchase  temporary  cessations  from  war  by  the  payment  of  tribute  ;  a  plan 
that  was  pursued  by  the  Saxon  king  of  England  at  that  very  time,  in  order 
to  keep  off  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  ;  and  in  both  cases  it  proved  equally 
ineffectual.     In  the  meanwhile  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  quietly 
engaged  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  ;  for  there  w^ere  no  signs  of  warfare  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country  ;  and  they  felt  no  inconvenience  elsewhere 
from  what  was  passing  in  the  north.  .  Literature  was  promoted  by  the  aid 
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of  printing ;  and  the  commercial  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  Persia  had 
continued  to  increase ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  empire  was  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  In  the  reign  of  the  third  emperor  of  the  Soong 
dynasty  were  estabUshed  the  famous  porcelain  furnaces  of  King-te-chin,  a 
large  village  in  the  provinoe  of  Keang-sy,  where  all  the  best  china  is  still 
made.  These  manufactories  were  erected  in  the  year  1000,  and  still  afford 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  people.  At  that  time  porcelain  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  export ;  to  which  were  added  silks  and  spices  ; 
for  although  the  Chinese  had  no  spice  in  their  own  countr}*  except  coarse 
pepper,  still  they  were  able  to  obtain  abundance  of  the  finer  sorts  of  spices, 
in  their  trade  with  the  neighboring  islands  ;  and  about  this  time  they  took 
possession  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands,  which  they  retained  above  sixty 
years,  when  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Malays,  who  were  soon  obliged 
to  give  them  up  to  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  Tea  had  not  yet  become  an 
article  of  foreign  trade,  although  it  was  in  very  general  use  among  the 
natives  of  China. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  commencement  of  those  terrible  wars  which 
occasioned  many  sad  scenes  of  desolation  and  misery  among  the  peaceful 
Chinese,  until  the  native  sovereigns  were  expelled,  and  a  prince  of  the 
Mogul  race  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Weit-soong,  the  eighth  emperor  of  his  line,  the  horde  of 
Tartars  who  had  settled  in  the  north,  forming  a  tribe  belonging  to  a  great 
nation  called  the  Khitans,  grew  so  formidable,  that,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  wisest  ministers,  Weit-soong  was  imprudent  enough  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  Kin,  or  eastern  Tartars,  another  powerful  tribe,  who  were 
at  war  with  the  Khitans,  and  very  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Chinese  emperor  against  their  common  enemy.  The  result  was  such  as 
had  been  foreseen  by  those  who  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  their  imperial 
master  from  seeking  such  aid  ;  for  no  sooner  had  these  dangerous  allies 
accomplished  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  called  in,  and  had  driven 
the  Khitans  out  of  the  country,  than  they  took  possession  of  the  vacated 
provinces  ;  and,  having  found  that  they  were  a  stronger  and  more  warlike 
people  than  the  Chinese,  they  soon  began  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  country.  Weit-soong  perceived  his  error  when  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil ;  but  still  hoping  he  might  be  able  to  make  terms  with 
the  barbarians,  he  repaired  to  their  camp,  accompanied  by  several  princes 
of  his  family,  when  he  and  his  whole  part}'  were  made  prisoners,  and  con- 
veyed into  Tartary  ;  while  the  Tartar  chief,  having  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor,  commenced  his  march  toward  Honan,  the  imperial 
city.  The  Chinese,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  their  sove- 
reign, had  placed  his  eldest  son,  Kint-soong,  on  the  throne  ;  but  this  prince 
neglected  to  take  measures  for  stopping  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who 
crossed  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river,  without  opposition,  and  proceeded 
direct  to  Honan,  which  they  took  and  plundered,  while  the  emperor,  with 
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his  wife  and  some  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  court,  were  carried  away  into 
captivity.  There  were  many,  it  is  said,  who  avoided  this  melancholy  fate 
by  puttino-  an  end  to  their  own  existence,  which  is  not  even  now  an  uncom- 
mon practice  among  the  Chinese,  under  any  misfortune  from  which  there  is 
no  other  hope  of  escape.  The  Tartar  prince,  who  was  called  King,  or  Khan 
of  the  Kin,  fixed  his  residence  at  Honan,  so  that  there  were  two  distinct 
kino-doms  in  China ;  the  Tartars  keeping  possession  of  the  northern  and  the 
Chinese  of  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  court  was  sometimes  held  at 
Nanking,  and  sometimes  at  Hang-cbow-fou,  the  ancient  capital.  The  two 
sovereigns  were  equal  in  power  and  dominion  ;  and  as  the  Chinese  princes 
were  desirous  of  recovering  the  provinces  they  had  lost,  and  the  invaders 
were  no  less  anxious  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the  empire,  the  wars  between 
them  w^ere  carried  on  with  scarcely  any  intermission  during  several  long 
rei"-ns,  by  which  the  country  was  reduced  to  very  great  distress,  when  at 
length  a  fresh  foe  appeared,  to  whom  both  parties  were  obliged  to  yield,  and 
thus  commenced  a  new  and  eventful  era  in  the  history  of  China. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    FIRST    TARTAR    CONQUEST. 

ZiNGHis  Khan,  whose  original  name  was  Temudgin,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  conquerers  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  chief  of  one  of  the  numerous  hordes 
of  Moguls  that  inhabited  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall,  extend- 
ing from  Eastern  Tartary  to  Bukharia.  They  were  a  wandering  people, 
who  had  no  settled  place  of  abode,  but  formed  their  cities  of  tents,  which 
they  set  up  where  they  they  pleased,  and  carried  away  with  them  whenever 
they  chose  to  change  their  locality.  Every  tribe  had  its  own  chief,  but 
there  was  one  superior  to  the  rest,  who  was  called  the  great  khan,  and  to 
him  the  lesser  chiefs  paid  homage  and  tribute.  Some  of  them  were  also 
tributary  to  the  two  great  Tartar  empires  of  the  Khitan  and  the  Kin  —  the 
former  extending  over  Western  Tartary  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  containing  several  great  cities,  of  which  Cashgar  was  the  capital ;  the 
latter  comprising  the  whole  of  Eastern  Tartary,  with  the  north  of  China,  and 
to  this  empire  the  particular  horde  of  INIoguls  of  which  Temudgin  was  the 
chief,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  pay  tribute.  This  celebrated  warrior 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind  of  vast  capacity,  which  served  to  render 
him  more  terrible  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  since  it  made  him  ambitious,  and 
led  him  to  plan  and  execute  the  widely-extended  schemes  of  conquest  that 
have  rendered  his  name  distinguished  in  history  as  one  of  those  wholesale 
destroyers  of  the  human  race,  whose  fame  rivals  that  of  Alexander  of  INIace- 
don,  generally  called  "the  Great"  —  a  term  that  has  too  often  been  most 
strangely  misapplied  to  those  who  have  done  the  most  mischief  in  the  world, 
and  proved  themselves  the  worst  enemies  of  their  species.  Temudgin  had 
been  accustomed  to  war  from  his  earliest  youth,  for  his  father  had  died 
while  he  was  yet  but  a  boy,  and  several  of  the  subject  hordes,  not  choosing 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  so  inexperienced  a  leader,  deserted  the 
young  chieftain  to  join  others,  so  that  he  had  but  a  very  small  band  of  war- 
riors when  he  first  set  out  on  his  career  of  conquest.  Being  successful, 
however,  in  several  expeditions,  the  number  of  his  subjects  was  increased, 
and  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan,  whose  real  name  was  Vans:, 
but  who  is  better  known  by  the  fabulous  title  of  Prester  John,  or  Priest  John, 
which  he  seems  to  have  obtained  among  Europeans  in  consequence  of  the 
visits  of  some  Christian  missionaries  to  that  part  of  the  world,  by  whom,  it 
is  supposed,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  khan  and  his  son-in- 
law  did  not  remain  on  friendly  terms,  but  were  frequently  at  war  v.ith  each 
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Other,  till  the  death  of  the  former.  Temudgin  then  invaded  the  territories 
of  his  deceased  father-in-law,  and  conquered,  one  by  one,  many  of  the 
Mogul  tribes,  whose  princes  did  him  homage  as  their  great  khan,  or 
supreme  chief.  His  ambition  being  thus  flattered  by  success,  Temudgin, 
on  finding  himself  head  sovereign  of  the  Moguls,  began  to  indulge  in  the 
vain  fancy  that  he  was  destined  to  rule  over  the  whole  world,  and  being  fully 
impressed  with  this  romantic  and  mischievous  notion,  he  assembled  together 
all  the  princes  of  the  different  tribes  which  were  subject  to  him,  and  the 
generals  of  his  armies,  to  hold  a  diet  on  the  subject  of  the  vast  enterprise 
he  meditated. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onon,  where  all 
the  chiefs  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  whole  army  was  ranged  in 
order,  each  band  displaying  its  particular  standard.  The  khan  was  seated 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  when  a  certain  pretended  prophet,  who  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  suddenly  appeared,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
declared  that  it  was  the  decree  of  Heaven  that  Temudgin  should  rule  over 
all  the  earth  ;  that  all  nations  should  bow  down  before  him  ;  and  that  he 
should  thenceforth  bear  the  title  of  Zinghis  Khan,  signifying  Most  Great 
Emperor.  Such  was  the  rise  of  this  renowned  chief,  who  began  his  reign 
as  emperor  of  the  Moguls  by  giving  a  new  code  of  laws  to  his  subjects, 
which  he  did  with  a  view  to  keep  peace  among  them,  and  make  them  formi- 
dable to  other  nations.  The  men  l^elonging  to  the  Mogul  tribes  were  pro- 
hibited from  pursuing  any  occupations  but  those  of  war  and  the  chase,  all 
servile  employments  being  left  to  slaves  and  strangers ;  the  regulations  for 
hunting,  on  which  the  subsistence  of  these  rude  nations  chiefly  depended, 
were  strictly  defined  ;  and  death  was  made  the  penalty  for  murder  as  well 
as  for  the  theft  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  the  two  most  valuable  articles  of  Tartar 
property.  With  regard  to  religion,  the  barbarian  prince  granted  universal 
toleration  ;  nor  did  he  suffer  his  people  to  interfere  with  each  other  on  that 
point,  but  all  were  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own  way,  to  enjoy  equal 
rights,  and  to  receive  equal  protection  from  the  laws,  whether  they  were 
heathens,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  Christians,  for  Zinghis  numbered  among 
his  subjects  people  of  almost  every  different  persuasion.  The  rapid  con- 
quests of  Zinghis  Khan  speedily  established  his  authority  over  the  greater 
part  of  Western  and  Eastern  Tartary,  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  the 
wall  of  China,  which  proved  no  barrier  to  his  victorious  arms.  The  contest 
was  still  continued  between  the  northern  and  southern  potentates  of  China. 
The  territory  of  the  former  was  called  Cathay  by  the  Moguls,  by  which  name 
the  Chinese  empire  is  generally  mentioned  in  the  European  histories  of  those 
times.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Moguls  were  tributary  to  the  Kin 
race,  then  reigning  in  Cathay  ;  but  as  the  tribute  had  not  been  regularly  paid 
for  some  time,  Yongsti,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  throne,  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  demand  it  of  Zinghis  Khan,  who  treated  the  message  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  made  it  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  China.     The 
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descriptions  that  are  given  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  of  the  invader  are  prob- 
ably very  much  exaggerated ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  people  must  have 
been  extremely  great,  as  the  Tartar  mode  of  warfare  was  barbarous  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  it  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Zinghis  never  to  make 
peace  till  after  conquest. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  first  expedition  he  burnt  down  as  many  as  ninety 
cities  in  the  north  of  China,  put  to  the  sword  many  thousands  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  carried  away  vast  numbers  of  both  sexes  into  slavery.  The 
emperor  of  Cathay  then  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
conqueror,  who  received  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  from  all  further 
hostilities,  immense  presents  in  gold,  silks,  horses,  and  slaves.  He  then 
withdrew  his  army ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  commenced  a  new  inva- 
sion, which  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Kin,  and  established  that  of  the 
Moguls  in  the  north  of  China.  On  this  occasion,  the  invaders  laid  siege  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Yea-king,  which  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
Peking,  and  had  become  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cathay,  as  the  Tartar 
kings  had,  during  their  wars  with  the  Chinese  sovereigns,  found  it  expedient 
to  remove  their  court  from  Honan.  Yea-king  was  stormed  and  taken,  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  during  which  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
by  famine  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  when  the  conquerors  entered,  they  im- 
mediately set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace,  from  which,  however,  the  king  had 
fled  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
horrors  of  these  barbarous  wars ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Zinghis  was  in  the 
end  completely  victorious,  and  took  absolute  possession  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  while  the  king  of  the  Kin  was  obliged  to  retreat  farther  toward 
the  south. 

The  conqueror  now  turned  his  eyes  tovv^ard  other  regions,  and  having 
appointed  governors  to  preside  over  the  provinces  he  had  won,  he  left  a  part 
of  his  armies  to  defend  them,  and  departed  with  a  numerous  host,  to  spread 
war  and  desolation  throughout  the  countries  of  western  Asia,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  divided  into  small  sovereignties,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turkish  sultans  of  the  race  of  Seljook,  who  had  established  a  power- 
ful empire  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Arabian  califs,  but  were  now  much 
weakened  in  consequence  of  their  wars  with  the  European  crusaders.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  they  should  be  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an 
enemy  as  Zinghis  Khan,  who  first  subdued  all  the  states  around  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  then  proceeded  southward  with  equal  success,  through  Persia  and 
Arabia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Indus.  All  the  rich  and  populous  provinces  of 
Chorassan,  Carizme,  and  Transoxiana,  the  last  of  which  afterward  took  the 
name  of  Zagatai,  from  one  of  the  sons  of  the  conqueror,  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Moguls,  who  plundered  them,  and  sold  great  numbers  of  their 
Turkish  prisoners  for  slaves  to  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians. 

During  the  progress  of  this  fearful  war,  the  eldest  son  of  Zinghis  Khan, 
Toushi,  who  was  also  a  great  warrior,  headed  an  expedition  into  the  Russian 
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empire,  which  led  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  that  country,  a  few  years  after- 
ward. Zinghis,  on  his  way  back  to  China,  brought  under  subjection  several 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Tartary  that  had  either  revolted  from  his  authority  or 
had  not  yet  been  subdued  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  as  death  put  an  end  to  his  destructive  career  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Cathay,  in  the  year  1227.  He  left  four  sons,  of  whom  the 
third.  Octal,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  brothers,  succeeded  as  great 
khan  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  and  was  styled  emperor  of  China,  while 
the  others  were  content  to  hold  states  dependent  on  him.  Octal,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  dying  commands  of  his  father,  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Kin,  whose  last  monarch,  after  a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  killed  him- 
self in  despair,  and  the  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  nation  fled  to  their 
native  deserts,  where  they  founded  the  tribe  of  the  Mantchows,  by  whom 
the  Chinese  empire  was  conquered  at  a  later  period,  and  whose  princes  still 
occupy  the  throne  of  China. 

While  Octai  was  thus  employed  in  extending  his  empire  in  China,  he 
sent  out  a  powerful  army  to  Russia,  headed  by  his  nephew,  Baton,  by  whose 
successes  the  dominion  of  the  Moguls  was  established  over  that  portion  of 
Europe,  and  was  maintained  for  upward  of  two  centuries.  In  the  meantime 
the  Chinese  kept  possession  of  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  and  several 
emperors  of  the  Soong  dynasty  had  succeeded  each  other,  none  of  whom 
were  particularly  distinguished  ;  nor  had  they  yet  been  involved  in  wars 
with  the  Moguls,  when  Houpilai,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Kublai,  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  Zinghis,  became  emperor,  or  great  khan,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  for  him  was  reserved  the  glory  of 
completing  the  conquest  begun  by  his  great  predecessor.  Kublai  was  born 
in  China,  and  in  him  the  ferocity  of  the  Tartar  race  appeared  to  be  blended 
with  the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  character.  He  was  a  terrible  foe,  but  a 
most  beneficent  ruler,  and  possessed  all  the  great  qualities  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, with  a  more  enlightened  mind  ;  but  he  was  not  much  less  ambitious, 
and  not  being  satisfied  to  reign  over  half  an  empire,  he  projected  the  con- 
quest of  the  southern  kingdom,  which  was  at  that  period  styled  Manjee,  and 
he  accordingly  went  to  war  with  the  Chinese  emperor,  who  hap|)ened  to 
be  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  that  was  wholly  addicted  to  pleasure,  and 
concerned  himself  but  little  about  the  conquests  of  the  Tartars,  so  long  as 
he  was  not  personally  inconvenienced  by  them.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, many  of  the  Chinese  cities  opened  their  gates  to  the  great  Tartar  gen- 
eral, Peyen,  who  was  intrusted  by  Kublai  with  the  chief  conduct  of  the 
war  ;  and  those  which  offered  any  resistance  were  speedily  forced  to  surren- 
der, by  the  usual  violent  means. 

Such  had  been  the  miserable  state  of  the  country  for  several  years  when 
the  Chinese  monarch  died,  leaving  three  infant  sons,  who  all  in  succession 
received  the  title  of  emperor,  for  it  can  not  be  said  they  reigned,  as  the 
eldest  was  but  eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  his  faiher  died.     The  empress 
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mother,  who  was  appointed  regent,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  great  khan  with 
proposals  of  peace  ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  as  the  Soong  princes  had 
obtained  the  throne  originally  in  consequence  of  the  minority  of  a  reigning 
prince,  so  it  was  but  just  that  another  family  should  dispossess  them,  under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  young  emperor  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  to  the  desert  of  Shamo,  in  Tartary,  where  he  soon  died,  and  the 
second  brother  lived  only  two  years;  when  the  now  empty  title  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  last  prince  of  the  Soong  dynasty,  who  was  only  about  six  years 
of  age. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Tartars  (as  the  Moguls  were  generally  called,  in 
common  with  all  the  nations  of  central  Asia)  were  rapidly  approaching  the 
imperial  city,  from  which  the  whole  court  fled  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  went  on  board  some  barks  that  w^ere  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
river.  Some  Tartar  vessels  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  wretched  fuo-itives, 
whose  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  hostile  fleet  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
madness  ;  for  one  of  the  grandees,  seizing  the  infant  emperor  in  his  arms, 
jumped  with  him  into  the  sea,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  the  empress 
and  the  chief  ministers  —  who  thus  all  perished. 


Mandarin  throwing  Himself,  with  the  Infant  Emperor,  into  the  Se 
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The  Tartar  sovereign  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, but  the  conquest  had  not  been  achieved  without  much  bloodshed,  and 
numerous  acts  of  revolting  barbarity  ;  but  when  the  great  object  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  Mogul  emperor  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  as  their  sov- 
ereign, he  endeavored  to  win  their  affections  by  conferring  benefits  upon 
them  ;  and  sought  to  establish  his  power  on  the  firm  basis  of  popular 
esteem,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  rest  on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  that  ter- 
ror which  his  name  had  hitherto  inspired. 

Never  did  a  more  illustrious  prince  ascend  an  eastern  throne,  and  never 
was  there  one  more  beloved  and  respected,  than  Kublai  Khan ;  and 
although  a  conqueror,  and  of  a  foreign  race,  he  was  deservedly  called  the 
father  of  his  people,  who  had  no  cause  to  regret,  beyond  their  previous 
sufferings,  the  revolution  that  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
He  wisely  abstained  from  making  any  alterations  in  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Chinese,  nor  did  he  interfere  with  any  of  their  ancient  customs  ;  the 
high  functionaries  who  had  submitted  to  his  authority  were  suffered  to  retain 
their  employments,  and  in  the  distribution  of  offices  of  state  no  unjust  par- 
tiality was  shown  toward  the  Tartars,  and  thus  peace  was  preserved  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

The  tribute  or  rent  imposed  on  the  natives  of  the  country  was  a  tenth 
part  of  all  the  silk,  rice,  wool,  hemp,  and  other  produce  of  their  land,  ex- 
cept sugar  and  spice,  on  which  only  a  very  small  duty  was  levied  ;  but  these 
duties  were  not  levied  on  the  mechanics,  who,  for  their  tribute,  were  obliged 
to  work  for  the  government  one  day  in  the  week,  which  amounted  to  a 
seventh  part  of  their  labor ;  and  on  these  days  they  were  employed  in  keep- 
ing the  public  edifices  in  repair,  and  making  clothes  and  warlike  implements 
for  the  army.     The  Chinese  pay  no  observance  to  a  sabbath. 

The  new  emperor  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Kambalu,  called  also 
Peking,  which  signifies  the  Court  of  the  North  ;  but  it  was  at  that  time  gen- 
erally termed  Kambalu,  and  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  ancient  city  of 
Yea-king,  which  was  probably  enlarged,  and  received  the  addition  of  a  new 
palace  built  by  the  Mogul  prince,  as  the  old  imperial  residence  was  destroyed 
and  the  town  also  partly  ruined,  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Tartars  under 
Zinghis  Khan. 

The  more  modern  and  handsomest  part  of  Peking  was  not  built  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  restoration  of  the  native  princes. 
Kambalu,  in  the  time  of  Kublai  Khan,  was  a  wealthy  and  populous  city, 
containing  plenty  of  shops,  well  stocked  with  the  rich  merchandise  of  Persia 
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and  Arabia ;  for,  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  a  considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  overland  with  those  countries,  from  which  the  caravans  arrived 
regularly  every  year,  and  the  merchants  were  lodged  in  hotels  or  caravan- 
serais, of  which  there  were  many  in  the  suburbs,  built  expressly  for  the 
accommodation  of  foreign  traders,  each  nation  having  its  own  particular 
hotels  and  storehouses. 

The  commerce  of  the  empire  had  now  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  more  convenient  kind  of  money  than  the 
small  copper  coinage  that  was  in  general  use  ;  therefore  Kublai  Khan  in- 
vented a  species  of  paper  money,  similar  to  our  bank-notes,  made  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  stamped  with  his  own  mark,  to  coun- 
terfeit which  was  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  This  great  prince  seems 
to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  interests  of  commerce  than  any  of  the 
emperors  who  had  preceded  him,  and  to  him  the  Chinese  are  indebted  for 
one  of  the  grandest  of  their  national  works,  which  is  the  great  canal,  that 
forms  a  direct  communication,  by  water,  between  Canton  and  Peking,  the 
two  extreme  points  of  the  empire. 

The  want  of  good  roads  has  always  been  a  check  to  the  internal  trade  of 
China,  and  this  disadvant'age  was  at  once  perceived  by  the  emperor,  who 
projected  and  carried  into  execution  a  design  for  facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  chief  cities.  This  was  effected  by  turning  the  waters  of  some 
of  the  lakes  into  artificial  channels,  which  were  made  to  communicate  with 
the  rivers  ;  many  branches  also  extending  to  towns  that  were  not  in  their 
course ;  and  170,000  men  were  employed  for  years  in  the  construction  of 
this  mighty  work,  which  was  completed  under  the  immediate  successors  of 
Kublai,  and  which,  for  real  utility,  far  surpasses  the  great  wall  of  Chi- 
hoang-ti,  being  at  this  moment  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  Chinese,  whose 
inland  trade  would  be  very  limited  without  it,  as  the  means  of  land-carriage 
are  few,  and  both  tedious  and  expensive.  Another  great  advantage  of  this 
canal  was,  that  it  answered  the  purpose  of  draining  large  tracts  of  marshy 
but  fertile  land,  which  had  till  then  been  quite  useless,  but  were  thus  ren- 
dered fit  for  cultivation. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Kublai,  before  he  had  become 
master  of  the  whole  empire,  that  China  was  for  the  first  time  visited  by 
European  travellers,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  court 
of  the  great  khan,  and  honored  by  his  confidence  and  friendship. 

Matteo  and  Nicolo  Polo  were  two  merchants  of  Venice,  who,  having 
occasion  to  make  a  journey  into  Persia,  which  formed  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Kublai  (being  one  of  the  countries  conquered  by  his  grandfather,  Zinghis), 
heard  so  much  there  respecting  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  court,  that  they 
felt  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  distant  city  of  Kambalu, 
which  they  found  means  to  visit  by  accompanying  a  Persian  ambassador 
who  was  charged  with  despatches  for  the  emperor.  They  were  received 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  Kublai,  who  was  well  pleased  at  meeting  with 
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such  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  correct  Information  respecting  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  made  many  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  manners, 
rello'Ion,  and  form  of  government,  of  different  European  countries;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  more  enlightened  as  to  the  state  of  the 
western  world  than  later  monarchs  of  the  Chinese  empire,  who  seem  to  be 
possessed  with  the  Infatuated  belief  that  Europeans  were  all  in  a  most 
])itlable  state  of  barbarism.  In  consequence  of  the  conversations  he  held 
with  the  Venetians,  Kublal,  who  was  himself  a  votary  of  the  Budhist  faith, 
was  nevertheless  so  highly  Impressed  with  their  representation  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  despatched  by  them  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  containing  a  request  that  his  holiness  would  send  proper  persons  to 
instruct  the  Chinese  In  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  Venetian 
travellers  departed  on  this  extraordinary  mission. 

Several  years  had  passed  away,  during  which  the  khan  had  been  so 
much  engaged  In  prosecuting  the  war  against  Manjee,  the  southern  kingdom 
of  China,  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  Venetians,  whose  first  visit  had 
taken  place  long  before  the  conquest ;  nor  was  the  war  yet  quite  ended  when 
they  returned,  accompanied  by  Marco  Polo,  the  son  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  three,  since  it  was  he  who  wrote,  on  his  return  to 
Italy,  an  account  of  the  Chinese  empire,  or  kingdom  of  Cathay,  where  he 
had  resided  no  less  than  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  had  enjoyed, 
without  Interruption,  the  favor  of  the  emperor. 

At  this  period,  so  little  was  known  of  China  In  the  western  world,  that 
the  history  of  Marco  Polo  gained  but  little  credit,  and  failed  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  the  age  with  regard  to  that  fine  country.  In  fact,  there  were  very 
few  who  knew  anything  about  the  traveller,  or  the  book  he  had  written, 
for  the  art  of  printing  being  then  unknown  in  Europe,  knowledge  was  but 
slowly  and  partially  diffused,  and  those  who  read  the  work  thought  It  so 
improbable,  that  they  treated  the  whole  narrative  as  a  fiction.  The  extent 
and  wealth  of  Cathay,  the  splendor  of  Its  court,  the  number  of  its  cities, 
the  beauty  of  its  manufactures,  the  order  of  its  government,  all  faithfully 
described  by  the  author,  were  read  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  ;  nor  was  it 
till  a  much  later  period,  when  the  country  was  visited  by  other  Europeans, 
that  justice  was  done  to  his  veracity. 

But  to  resume  the  subject  of  our  history.  When  the  Polos  set  out  on 
their  return  to  China,  they  had  with  them  two  preaching  friars,  deputed  as 
missionaries  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Tenth,  who  also  sent  letters  to  the  khan  ; 
but  some  of  the  states  of  Syria,  through  which  the  travellers  had  to  pass, 
were  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  the  friars  were,  from  some  untoward  circum- 
stance, prevented  from  proceeding,  while  the  Polos,  after  encountering  many 
difficulties  and  dangers,  safely  reached  their  destination.  This  was  about 
the  time  when  the  Crusades  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  year  that  the 
three  Italians  arrived  at  the  court  of  Kublal  Khan  was  the  same  as  that  In 
which  Edward  the  First  returned  to  England  from  the  Holy  Land. 
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■  The  emperor  testified  much  deliglit  at  the  return  of  his  former  visiters, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  young  Marco  that  he  conferred  on  him  a  high 
post  at  the  court,  and  employed  him  on  missions  to  various  parts  of  the 
empire.  Marco  had,  therefore,  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing  the  slate 
of  the  country  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  court. 

The  cities  were,  at  this  period,  thronged  with  industrious  manufacturers, 
who  all  worked  at  their  own  homes,  and  sold  the  produce  of  their  labor  to 
the  wealthy  merchants,  who  traded  principally  to  India,  from  which  country 
the  manufactures  and  produce  of  China  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and 
from  that  port  were  transported  to  Venice,  where  they  were  all  received 
under  the  general  name  of  Indian  goods,  and  thus  the  Chinese  were  for  a 
long  time  considered  the  same  people  as  the  Indians,  and  their  country  was 
supposed  to  be  the  most  remote  part  of  India.  It  is  believed  by  many  per- 
sons that  an  acquaintance  with  the  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  was  a  powerful 
inducement  to  Christopher  Columbus  to  undertake  his  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, by  which  he  expected  to  arrive  at  the  wealthy  land  described  by  the 
Venetian  under  the  name  of  Cathay. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  Kublai  Khan  during  his  benefi- 
cent reign,  was  the  establishment  of  inns,  or  post-houses,  commencing  from 
the  capital  and  continued  at  intervals  of  about  thirty-six  miles  to  all  the 
principal  places  in  the  empire,  and  at  these  stations  relays  of  horses  were 
always  kept  in  readiness  for  the  emperor's  messengers,  who  were  there  also 
furnished  with  requisite  food  and  lodging.  There  were  also  ferry-boats  at 
convenient  stations  to  carry  them  across  the  rivers  and  lakes  without  delay, 
so  that  in  case  of  need,  a  messenger  could  travel  two  hundred  miles  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  by  these  means,  fine  fruits  and  other  luxuries,  for 
the  court  and  rich  citizens,  were  often  conveyed  from  the  most  distant  prov- 
inces to  Peking ;  an  advantage  which  the  city  would  not  so  readily  have 
enjoyed  otherwise,  since  it  stands  in  a  cold  and  barren  plain,  and  depends 
for  its  supplies  on  the  more  fertile  districts  of  the  south. 

These  supplies  are  still  obtained  by  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  by 
means  of  the  great  canal,  which  is  constantly  covered  with  barges,  laden 
chiefly  with  grain.  A  great  number  of  these  barges  were  employed  between 
the  different  provinces  and  the  capital,  in  conveying  the  tribute,  out  of 
which,  when  the  harvest  was  abundant,  the  emperor  laid  up  in  his  granaries 
stores  of  rice  and  corn,  which  in  years  of  scarcity  he  sold  to  the  poor,  at  a 
cheap  rate  ;  although,  therefore,  the  taxes  were  heavy,  the  people  derived 
benefit  from  them  when  they  stood  most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  they 
were  always  remitted,  or  at  least  much  lightened,  in  a  season  of  public 
calamity.  Everything,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  done  by  this  benefi- 
cent prince  that  could  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  who  seem  to  have  enjoyed,  under  his  paternal  government,  the 
blessings  of  peace  in  their  fullest  extent. 

In  all  the  cities  good  order  was  preserved  by  the  establishment  of  a  strict 
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Chinese  Watchman. 


police,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  be 
abroad  after  dark,  except  on  urgent  busi- 
ness, wben  he  was  required  to  carry  a  lan- 
tern—  a  regulation  that  prevented  robberies 
or  disturbances  in  the  streets  at  niijht.  In 
the  centre  of  the  capital  there  was  an  enor- 
mous bell,  suspended  in  a  lofty  building, 
so  placed  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  city ;  and  this  was  tolled  every  evening 
at  a  certain  hour,  as  a  signal  for  all  persons 
to  retire  to  their  homes  ;  as  the  curfew, 
in  olden  times  was  rung  at  eve  to  warn 
the  people  of  England  that  it  was  time  to 
extinguish  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  betake 
themselves  to  repose.  The  bell  at  Peking 
is  referred  to  more  particularly  in  a  future 
chapter. 

As  soon  as  Kublai  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  China,  he  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  Japan  islands,  who 
was  an  independent  prince,  ruling  over  a 
numerous  and  not  uncivilized  people.  The  object  of  this  embassy  was  to 
demand  submission  and  tribute  of  the  Japanese  monarch  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Chinese  empire ;  and  when  the  indignant  chief  refused  to  comply  with  so 
unjust  a  requisition,  the  emperor  declared  war  against  him,  and  sent  out  a 
large  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  making  another  important  conquest. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  upon  what  ground  the  emperor  of 
China  founded  his  claim  to  the  supremacy  of  Japan,  which  had  for  ages 
been  a  distinct  sovereignty ;  nor  does  it  appear,  as  fir  as  their  early  history 
is  known,  that  the  Japanese  had  ever  been  dependent  on  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. A  tradition  certainly  existed,  that  at  some  remote  period  these  islands 
had  been  conquered  by  a  Chinese  warrior,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
Japanese  monarchy,  and  whose  descendants  still  occupied  the  throne. 
Powerful  princes  are  not  always  very  particular  about  making  a  good  title 
to  the  territories  they  covet,  wherefore  the  emperor  might  have  thought  it  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  assumption  of  superiority,  that  the  first  prince  of 
Japan  was  a  subject  of  China.  The  Japanese,  however,  made  a  successful 
resistance  ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  storm,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Tartar  fleet,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  that  independence 
which  they  have  maintained  to  this  very  day. 

The  Tartar  conquest  produced  no  alteration  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  native  Chinese,  which  indeed,  as  before  observed,  appear  not  to  have 
been  aflected  by  any  of  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  country; 
all  the  national  festivals  being  observed   as  in  former  times,  and  the  same 
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laws  remaining  in  force  that  have  so  direct  and  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
character  and  social  habits  of  the  people  of  Ciiina. 

The  garments  worn  by  the  mass  of  the  population  were  at  this  time  still 
made  of  silk,  for  although  cotton  was  then  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  being 
manufactured,  it  was  not  so  plentiful  as  silk,  consequently  it  was  much  more 
expensive,  and  only  used  by  persons  of  high  rank  ;  but  the  case  is  now  en- 
tirely reversed,  since  at  tiie  present  day  the  rich  alone  wear  silk,  while  the 
poor  are  universally  clothed  in  cotton. 

One  of  the  great  festivals  observed  in  China  in  the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan, 
was  the  birthday  of  that  great  prince,  which  uas  a  universal  holyday,  and 
celebrated  throughout  the  empire  with  all  kinds  of  public  rejoicings.  Sacri- 
fices were  made  in  the  temples,  the  cities  were  illuminated,  and  people  of 
all  classes  spent  the  day  in  feasting  and  amusements.  Among  the  latter 
were  dramatic  pieces  performed  by  companies  of  strolling  players,  either  in 
temporary  theatres  set  up  in  the  streets  for  the  delight  of  the  commonalty, 
or  in  the  houses  of  the  great  mandarins,  who  usually  hired  actors  on  grand 
occasions,  as  they  do  still,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests. 

The  emperor  appeared  on  this  festive-day  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of 
gold,  his  whole  dress  glittering  with  jewels,  and  was  attended  by  all  the 
chief  officers  of  his  court,  in  their  magnificent  state  dresses,  who  stood 
around  the  throne  while  he  received  the  homage  of  the  tributary  princes, 
who  came  to  offer  their  congratulations.  The  banquet  given  at  the  palace 
on  this  occasion  was  extremely  sumptuous,  and  graced  with  the  presence  of 
the  empress  and  ladies  of  the  court,  for  the  Tartar  ladies  were  less  secluded 
in  their  habits  than  the  Chinese  ;  and  when  they  first  arrived  in  the  country, 
were  frequently  seen  on  public  occasions ;  but  they  have  since  adopted,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  more  reserved  manners  of  the  ladies  of  China. 

The  banquet  took  place  in  a  large  hall,  where  the  guests  were  seated 
according  to  their  rank.  The  emperor's  table  stood  on  a  dais  at  the  upper 
end,  and  the  ladies  were  ranged  according  to  their  rank,  at  tables  by  them- 
selves. The  meats  were  served  on  silver,  and  the  drinking-cups  were  of 
gold.  A  band  of  music  was  in  attendance  the  whole  time  ;  and  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall  a  temporary  stage  was  erected  for  the  performances  of  the 
players,  and  the  feats  of  jugglers  and  tumblers.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  mirth  of  the  guests  was  never  indulged  to  an  extent  that  might  have 
been  deemed  disrespectful  to  the  emperor.  There  was  no  noisy  laughter ; 
and  whenever  the  imperial  host  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  a  signal  was  given, 
and  all  present  knelt  down  and  bowed  their  heads  until  he  had  finished  his 
draught.     Such  is  the  homage  paid  to  majesty  in  the  East. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  birthday,  presents  of  great  value  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  from  all  the  provinces  ;  but  as  they  were  too  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  too  bulky,  to  be  laid  at  his  feet,  they  were  merely  passed  in  review 
before  him,  borne  by  a  train  of  camels.  This  was  a  very  general  custom 
in  the  East,  and  the  presents  made  to  eastern  princes  by  their  subjects  must 
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have   very    materially  contributed    toward   keeping   up    the    extraordinary 
splendor  for  which  their  courts  were  so  remarkable. 

Since  the  Tartars  had  occupied  the  throne,  hunting  had  been  the  grand 
amusement  of  the  court,  the  sports  of  the  chase  being  regarded  by  that 
people  as  emblematical  of  warfare,  and  the  fearless  hunter  being  respected 
as  a  brave  warrior.  The  annual  hunting  expedition  into  Tartary  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  campaign,  the  emperor  taking  the  head 
of  a  numerous  train,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  vast  army  marching 
to  the  field  of  battle.  The  three  winter  months  were  entirely  occupied  with 
this  pursuit,  which,  during  the  season,  was  deemed  the  chief  business  of 
the  state ;  so  that  the  holding  of  these  hunts  is  among  the  principal  duties 
of  a  Tartar  sovereign,  and  he  who  neglects  them  occasions  discontent  and 
rebellion. 

Falconry  was  a  less  important  pastime,  but  not  a  less  favorite  one,  of  the 
emperor,  who  kept  a  great  number  of  falconers  in  his  train,  and  very  fre- 
quently went  out  with  them  in  pursuit  of  cranes  and  pheasants,  en  which 
occasions  he  was  always  carried  in  a  richly-ornamented  pavilion  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant. 

When  the  sporting  season  was  over,  it  was  customary  for  the  whole  court 
to  repair  to  a  city  of  Tartary,  where  the  emperor  had  a  palace,  with  an 
extensive  park,  and  pleasure-grounds  ;  and  to  this  summer  residence  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  empress  and  all  his  other  wives,  for  he  had  many, 
although  only  one  of  them  enjoyed  the  dignity  and  title  of  empress.  This 
favored  lady  was  surrounded  with  as  much  state  as  her  lordly  husband, 
having  over  three  hundred  female  slaves  to  attend  upon  and  amuse  her,  for 
which  purpose  many  of  them  had  been  taught  music  and  dancing,  according 
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to  the  custom  of  the  East ;  and  besides  these  damsels,  there  were  elderly 
females,  whose  occupation  it  was  to  relate  entertaining  stories  to  the  empress 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  among  whom  reading  was  then  an  art  unknown. 
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Kublai  Khan  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  and  had  ruled 
over  the  whole  of  China  about  eighteen  years,  when  he  died,  in  1294,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Timur. 

The  empire  of  the  Moguls  had  now  attained  its  utmost  magnitude.  It 
extended  from  the  Chinese  sea  and  the  Indies  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Siberia,  and  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland  in 
Europe  ;  and  all  this  vast  portion  of  the  globe  was  governed  by  princes  of 
the  family  of  Zinghis,  who  were  all  vassals  of  the  great  khan,  or  emperor 
of  China.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  khans  of  Persia,  Zagatai,  and 
Kipzac,  who  were  tributary  to  Kublai,  but  after  his  death  they  became 
independent  sovereigns. 

The  Chinese  empire  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moguls  about 
seventy-three  years  from  the  death  of  Kublai,  and  in  that  time  eight  princes 
of  his  family  reigned  in  succession  ;  not  one  of  whom  equalled  their  great 
predecessor  in  ability,  although  most  of  them  were  mild  and  beneficent 
rulers.  Kublai  had,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  superior  mind,  accommodated 
himself  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  conquered  nation  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessors, less  politic,  made  innovations  on  the  ancient  form  of  government, 
and  lost,  by  degrees,  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Chinese,  who  are 
extremely  jealous  of  the  slightest  interference  with  their  established  customs, 
and  whose  dissatisfaction  at  length  began  to  exhibit  itself  by  frequent 
insurrections. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  Budhism  was  the  religion  of  the 
state  ;  and  so  many  of  the  bonzes,  or  priests  of  that  sect,  came  into  China, 
that  the  people  found  them  very  burdensome,  as  they  were  a  mendicant  race, 
who  went,  from  house  to  house  asking  alms.  Many  Budhist  temples  were 
built  in  the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan,  who  was  himself  a  professor  of  Budhism  ; 
a  faith  which  never  possessed  so  much  influence  in  China  as  during  the 
sway  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 

Shunty,  the  ninth  and  last  sovereign  of  this  race,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1331,  and  reigned  thirty-five  years,  or  rather  suffered  his  ministers  to  reign, 
for  he  himself  was  too  indolent  and  fond  of  pleasure  to  take  much  share  in 
state  affairs.  When  the  Tartars  first  arrived  from  their  own  wild  deserts, 
they  were  a  bold,  energetic  race  of  barbarians  ;  but  the  ease  and  luxury 
in  which  they  were  enabled  to  indulge,  in  the  genial  climate  of  China,  had 
softened  their  manners,  and  had  thus  destroyed  the  warlike  character  by 
■^hich  their  ancestors  had  gained  possession  of  the  country,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  hope  to  retain  it. 

The  revolution  that  placed  the  empire  once  more  under  the  dominion  of 
native  princes,  took  place  under  the  following  circumstances  :  There  was  a 
poor  laborer  in  the  province  of  Nanking  who  had  a  son  named  Choo,  a  lad 
whose  constitution  was  so  delicate  that  he  was  quit  unfit  for  hard  work  ;  his 
father  therefore  placed  him  in  one  of  the  monasteries,  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  bonzes,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  member  of  that  order.     The  boy. 
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however,  had  no  taste  for  so  inactive  a  life,  and  growing  stronger  as  his 
years  increased,  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  imperial  army,  in 
which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions,  that  he  was  promoted,  step  by  step,  till,  he  had  attained  to  a  high 
rank,  when  he  married  a  widow  of  fortune  and  influence,  whose  family  was 
among  those  who  were  disaffected  toward  the  Tartar  government.  Choo 
soon  imbibed  similar  principles,  and  took  the  lead  in  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion that  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Nanking,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Keang- 
nan.  The  many  changes  of  name  that  have  occurred  in  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  China,  have  caused  great  confusion  in  the  geographical  history  of 
the  country,  and  made  it  very  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  identify  even 
places  of  importance.  However,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  famous 
General  Choo  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  the  whole  province  was 
speedily  in  arms,  the  capital  having  already  declared  for  the  rebel  chief,  who 
met  and  defeated  the  imperial  forces.  The  numbers  of  the  rebel  army  in- 
creased daily ;  the  most  considerable  cities  opened  their  gates  to  them,  and 
at  length  Peking  itself  was  taken,  and  vShunty,  with  his  family,  fled  into 
Tartary,  leaving  his  capital  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  victor,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  title  of  Tait-sou,  in  the  year  1366  ;  and  this 
was  the  commencement  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  which  was  displaced  about 
three  hundred  years  afterward  by  the  present  reigning  family. 
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Portuguese  Ship  surrounded  by  Chinese  Junks. 

IS  soon  as  Tait-sou  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
embassadors  were  sent  by  the  kings  of  Corea  and  other 
tributary  princes,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation,  and 
express  their  satisfaction  that  the  country  was  once  more 
under  the  dominion  of  a  native  ruler.  The  success  of 
Tait-sou  and  his  excellent  government  are  attributed  in 
great  measure  to  the  prudent  counsels  of  his  wife,  by 
which  he  wisely  suffered  himself  to  be  guided,  and  was  thus,  perhaps, 
restrained  from  falling  into  those  excesses  which  often  stain  the  victories  of 
a  conqueror.  The  new  emperor  chose  Nanking  for  his  capital,  and  erected 
Peking  into  a  principality,  vvhich  he  bestowed  on  one  of  his  sons,  Yong-lo, 
who,  when  he  became  emperor,  again  removed  the  court  from  Nanking  to 
Peking,  which  was  better  situated  for  keeping  the  Tartars  in  check,  who 
were  constantly  at  war  with  the  Chinese  after  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 
Tait-sou  beo-an  his  reign  by  restoring  those  institutions  which  had  been  dis- 
regarded since  the  time  of  Kublai  Khan,  whose  successors  had  broken  in 
upon  one  of  tlse  most  important  usages  of  the  Chinese  government,  by 
I  lacing  military  men  in  all  the  chief  offices  of  state,  which,  imder  Kublai, 
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had  been  filled,  as  usual,  by  the  learned.  This  was  one  of  the  innovations 
that  had  led  to  the  revolution,  and  was  among  the  first  grievances  redressed 
by  the  new  emperor,  who  restored  the  literary  mandarins  to  their  former 
rank  and  influence,  and  granted  great  privileges  to  the  Hanlin  college.  He 
made  several  new  regulations  intended  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  among  others,  that  women  should  not  devote  themselves  as 
priestesses  to  the  religion  of  Budha  ;  and  that  no  man  should  enter  a  monas- 
tery till  he  was  forty  years  of  age ;  for  Tait-sou  knew  by  experience  that 
young  people  were  sometimes  induced  to  adopt  a  life  of  seclusion  before 
they  were  old  enough  to  judge  whether  it  was  exactly  suited  to  their  dispo- 
sitions, and  were  thereby  doomed  to  many  years  of  misery  and  regret. 

Tait-sou  reigned  thirty-one  years,  and  having  lost  his  favorite  son, 
appointed  his  grandson,  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  succeed  him,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  one  of  his  sons,  Yong-lo,  who  raised  an  army  at  Peking,  and 
placing  himself  at  its  head,  marched  toward  Nanking,  to  demand  from  his 
nephew  the  surrender  of  the  throne.  He  was  opposed  by  the  imperial 
troops,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  many  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  cause  was  still  undecided,  when  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  by 
some  traitor,  who  had  probably  received  a  bribe  for  so  doing.  The  assail- 
ants instantly  rushed  into  the  town,  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  set  the  palace  on  fire.  The  youthful  emperor  perished  in  the 
flames,  and  Yong-lo  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  Some  of  the 
ministers  were  condemned  to  death,  others  killed  themselves,  while  many 
of  the  mandarins,  who  expected  to  be  punished  for  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  late  unfortunate  prince,  shaved  their  heads  and  assumed  the 
sackcloth  habits  of  the  bonze.-,  and,  thus  disguised,  were  not  recognised,  for 
it  was  not  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  Chinese  to  shave  off"  their  hair. 

Although  the  new  emperor  had  obtained  the  throne  by  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence, he  was  not  a  bad  sovereign,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  great 
moderation  and  justice  in  many  acts  of  his  government.  It  was  he  who 
removed  the  court  to  Peking,  which  has  been  the  imperial  residence  ever 
since ;  but  he  established  separate  tribunals  at  Nanking,  which  city  was 
occupied  and  governed  by  his  eldest  son. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  great  Mogul  chief,  Timour,  or  Tamerlane 
as  he  is  more  generally  called,  whose  conquests  almost  equalled  those  of 
Zinghis  Khan,  being  ambitious  of  adding  China  to  the  vast  dominions  he  had 
already  acquired  by  a  long  and  successful  course  of  warfare,  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  invading  that  empire  ;  but  happily  for  the  Chinese,  he  died 
on  the  way,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, the  Tartars  renewed  their  invasions  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
empire,  and  were  a  terrible  scourge  to  those  provinces  which  bordered  on 
Tartary.  When  there  happened  to  be  a  powerful  prince  at  the  head  of  the 
state  they  were  kept  in  check,  but  whenever  the  government  was  weak  they 
did  not  fail  to  turn  that  advantage  to  account;  so  that  the  Chinese  were  never 
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entirely  at  peace  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  which  lasted 
three  centuries. 

It  was  in  tlie  reign  of  the  twelfth  emperor  of  this  race,  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  na\igation  which  followed  the  discovery  of  America,  first  brought 
the  ships  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  China.  The  Portuguese,  who  were 
the  great  navigators  of  the  age,  having  made  several  voyages  to  India  by  the 
newly-discovered  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ventured  still  far- 
ther eastward  in  the  year  151G,  and  were  the  first  Europeans  who  reached 
the  port  of  Canton.  Some  alarm  was  experienced  at  Canton  on  the  appear- 
ance of  strange  vessels  of  a  form  altogether  new  to  the  Chinese,  who  very 
naturally  supposed  an  invasion  was  intended  ;  consequently  the  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  eight  vessels,  was  immediately  surrounded  by  Chinese  war- 
junks,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  commander,  Perez  de 
Andrado,  obtained  permission  to  proceed  up  the  river  to  Canton  with  two 
of  his  ships.  The  viceroy  of  the  city  granted  an  audience  to  the  captain, 
who  explained,  by  means  of  an  interpreter  brought  from  Malacca,  that  they 
were  merchants,  who  had  no  hostile  intentions,  but  desired  to  trade  with  the 
people  of  the  country ;  to  which  he  received  a  favorable  answer ;  and  an 
express  was  sent  to  the  emperor  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers, 
and  their  object.  The  emperor  graciously  signified  his  pleasure  that  they 
should  have  leave  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  coast,  and  send  trading  vessels 
to  Canton  once  a  year  ;  and  thus  a  regular  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
between  Portugal  and  China. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  who  called  the  great  men  of  the  Chinese 
empire  mandarins.  The  first  place  where  they  established  a  settlement  was 
at  Ningpo,  from  which  port  they  long  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  with  other 
parts  of  China,  and  the  Japan  islands ;  but  unfortunately,  many  of  the  Por- 
tuguese who  went  thither  were  daring  adventurers,  who  were  ready  to 
undertake  any  desperate  exploit  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  conducted  them- 
selves so  improperly,  that  they  were  at  length  expelled  from  Ningpo  by  the 
provincial  government.  They  had,  however,  been  allowed  to  build  some 
warehouses  at  Macao,  a  port  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canton 
river,  for  which  privilege  they  paid  an  annual  tribute,  and  Macao,  in  the 
course  of  time,  became  their  chief  settlement.  They  erected  there,  by  de- 
grees, a  number  of  good  houses,  and  the  merchants  who  went  to  reside 
there  took  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  but  connived  at  by  the  mandarins,  who  probably  derived 
some  advantage  from  granting  this  indulgence. 

The  new  Portuguese  town  of  Macao  being  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  peninsula,  joined  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  island  of  Meang-shan, 
the  Chinese  government  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  across  the  slip  of  land  as 
a  barrier ;  for,  although  the  Chinese  were  not  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  foreign  commerce,  they  adhered  to  their  system  of  exclusion  ;  and  while 
they   strictly  prohibited   the   strangers  from   entering  their  cities,  or   even 
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passing  the  bounds  of  their  own  settlement,  they  jealously  watched  all  their 
proceedings.  A  mandarin  was  appointed  at  Macao,  who  governed  the  town 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  information  to 
his  superiors  of  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants. 

Not  long  after  the  Portuguese  had  opened  a  trade  with  China,  the  Span- 
iards began  to  send  out  ships  to  the  Indian  ocean,  aud,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Second,  established  a  colony  at  ■Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
where  they  entered  into  commercial  dealings  with  a  company  of  Chinese 
merchants,  who  carried  silks  and  porcelains  thither  for  sale.  There  had 
been  some  warfare  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  of  the  Philippines, 
before  the  former  had  gained  their  object  of  settling  a  colony  upon  one  of 
those  islands  ;  but  at  length,  having  subdued  the  prince  of  Luzon  and 
forced  him  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  as  his  sovereign,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Manilla,  where  they  built  many  good  houses  and  three 
monasteries,  which  were  speedily  filled  with  Spanish  monks,  who  took 
great  pains  in  endeavoring  to  convert  the  natives.  But  their  grand  object 
was  to  introduce  the  Christian  religion  into  China,  and  with  this  view  they 
earnestly  solicited  the  Chinese  merchants  to  admit  them  into  the  country. 
This  request  was  long  refused,  as  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
laws  that  would  have  subjected  any  persons  concerned  to  very  severe  pen- 
alties. But  at  length  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  afforded  them  the 
desired  opportunity. 

The  coasts  of  China  and  the  neighboring  shores  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  infested  with  pirates,  who  were  the  terror  of  all  the  maritime  towns  and 
villages,  and  who  sheltered  themselves  in  some  of  the  small  islands  that 
abounded  in  the  adjacent  seas.  One  of  these  lawless  chiefs,  whose  name 
was  Limahon,  having  committed  frightful  ravages  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  made  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Manilla,  and  treated  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  his  hands,  with  the 
utmost  barbarity.  A  Chinese  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Omon- 
con,  was  sent  out  in  search  of  the  formidable  corsair;  but  the  latter  had 
already  been  defeated  and  driven  from  the  Chinese  seas  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  return  for  which  good  service,  tiie  admiral  consented  to  introduce  some 
of  their  priests  into  China  ;  and  two  Augustine  friars  were  permitted  to 
embark  en  board  one  of  his  vessels,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  Spanish 
officers  who  had  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Limahon.  The  strangers  were 
received  with  much  courtesy  by  the  governors  of  several  cities  which  they 
were  allowed  to  visit,  and  were  magnificently  entertained  at  the  houses  of 
some  of  the  chief  mandarins  ;  but  whenever  they  a])plied  for  leave  to  preach 
to  the  people,  the  request  was  studiously  evaded. 

The  appearance  of  foreigners  in  a  Chinese  city  was  so  rare  a  sight,  that 
the  house  in  which  they  lod'j^ed  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the  populace, 
who  mounted  the  walls  and  the  housetops  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  men 
from  an  unknown  land.     When  they  went  out,  sedan-chairs  were  provided 
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for  their  accommodation  ;  but  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  along  the 
streets,  in  consequence  of  the  crowds  that  were  assembled  to  see  them. 
They  found  the  country  through  which  they  travelled  extremely  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  aud  the  people,  who  were  then  generally  employed  in 
harrowing  and  seed-sowing,  appeared  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances ; 
but  the  strangers  were  so  closely  watched,  that  they  had  little  opportunity 
of  gaining  much  information  respecting  the  real  condition  of  the  natives,  or 
of  visiting  the  interior  of  their  abodes. 


Chinese  Harrow  and  Mode  of  Harrowing. 

At  this  period,  which  was  late  in  the  sixteenth  centur}',  no  mention  is 
made  of  silk  garments  among  the  poor,  whose  clothing  was  mostly  of  the 
strong  cotton  stuff,  called  by  us  Nanking,  or  nankeen,  which  was  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities,  and  usually  dyed  blue.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
had  been  improving  from  the  commencement  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  had 
become  a  material  of  importance  in  both  the  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  the  country. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  were  informed  that  their  vi.~it  had  been  suffi- 
ciently prolonged  ;  and,  without  having  received  a  direct  reply  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  their  mission,  they  were  politely  escorted  to  Canton,  where 
a  bark  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  back  to  Manilla ;  and  thus  ended 
their  hopes  of  propagating  Christianity  among  the  Chinese.  Other  attempts 
were  made,  with  as  little  success,  until  the  Jesuits  undertook  missions  to 
China ;  and  as  they  were  in  general  more  enlightened  than  the  monks  of 
other  orders,  and  in  the  habit  of  mixing  more  with  the  world,  they  suc- 
ceeded better  than  those  who  had  jrone  before  them.  Thev  commenced 
the  great  work  they  had  in  view  in  a  ver\*  cautious  manner,  giving  out 
that  they  were  holy  men  from  the  West,  who,  having  heard  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Celestial  empire,  had  come  to  finish  their  days  in  that  celebrated 
land  ;  and  one  of  them  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  astrologer, 
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by   constructing  a  sun-dial  and  an  armillary  sphere,  which  excited  much 
admiration. 

Having  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  they  were  permitted  to 
remain,  and,  when  they  had  gained  sufficient  influence  to  make  the  attempt, 
obtained  leave  to  build  a  Christian  church,  and  succeeded  in  making  many 
converts.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  great  invasion  of  the  Mantchow 
Tartars  threw  the  whole  empire  into  confusion,  and,  in  bringing  war  into  all 
the  provinces,  put  a  stop  to  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Dutch  had  begun  to  send  out  ships  to  the  Indian 
seas,  and  being  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  had  dispossessed 
them  of  some  of  their  best  settlements,  particularly  some  colonies  which 
they  had  established  on  the  island  of  Formosa  ;  and  they  also  obtained  a 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Java,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Batavia,  which 
still  belongs  to  the  king  of  Holland,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  The  British  merchants  likewise,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  toward  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  began  to  make 
commercial  voyages  to  the  East,  and  established  factories  at  Bantam,  in 
Java,  whence  they  opened  a  trade  with  the  Chinese,  who  sent  every  year 
four  junks  to  Bantam  laden  with  raw  silk,  porcelain,  sugar-candy,  and 
japanned  ware ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  tea  till  after  the  Tartar  con- 
quest, which  happened  in  the  time  of  the  English  commonwealth. 

The  Mantchow  Tartars  were  descended  from  the  Kin,  who  were  con- 
quered and  driven  out  of  China  by  the  Moguls,  but  had  re-established 
themselves  in  Tartary,  and  had  again  become  a  powerful  nation.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  that  when  the  Moguls  were 
expelled  by  the  founder  of  the  Ming  race,  they  sought  refuge  among  the 
Kin,  and  marriages  were  made  between  the  royal  families  of  the  two  races, 
whose  posterity  —  the  Mantchow  sovereigns,  who  have  now  reigned  in 
China  about  two  hundred  years  —  may  thus  claim  a  descent  from  both  the 
Kin  and  the  Mogul  princes. 

At  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  China,  the  Mantchows 
were,  and  had  long  been,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese,  to  whose 
markets  they  brought  for  sale  horses,  furs,  and  ginseng,  a  medicinal  root 
much  used  in  China.  As  long  as  they  were  but  an  inconsiderable  tribe, 
this  kind  of  intercourse  was  continued  ;  but,  as  they  grew  more  numerous 
and  powerful,  they  also  became  more  haughty,  and  disputes  arose  between 
them  and  the  Chinese,  which  led  first  to  petty  hostilities,  and  by  degrees  to 
serious  warfare.  Sometimes  a  peace  was  made,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  sure  to  be  violated  ere  long  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  and  then 
the  war  was  renewed  with  increased  violence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Wanlie,  the  thirteenth  emperor  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  year  1571. 
Wanlie  is  highly  spoken  of  in  Chinese  history  as  being  just,  wise,  and 
benevolent,  and  altogether  as  a  prince  of  an  excellent  disposition.     It  was 
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he  who  caused  to  be  published  every  three  months,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  pubhc,  a  book  containing  the  pame,  rank,  and  native  city,  of  every 
mandarin  in  the  empire  —  a  custom  tliat  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
It  is  called  "the  Red-Book"  —  we  suppose  from  the  color ;  red  having 
some  important  bearing  in  connection  with  that  distinguished  class  :  for 
instance,  there  are  before  the  portals  of  every  mandarin's  mansion  two 
high  poles,  which  are  uniformly  painted  red,  to  denote  the  office  of  tlie 
occupier. 


flP 


A  Mandarin's  House. 

There  are  nine  degrees  of  rank  among  the  mandarins,  and  alterations  are 
continually  being  made  among  their  body,  either  by  the  degradation  of  some 
to  a  lower,  or  the  elevation  of  others  to  a  higher  grade,  as  well  as  by  the 
appointment  of  new  magistrates,  and  the  admission  of  fresh  candidates  after 
every  examination.  The  nobility  is  therefore,  in  fact,  a  constantly-fluctua- 
ting body,  and  the  Red-Book  is  a  sort  of  court  calendar,  corrected  every 
three  months,  according  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

The  long  reign  of  Wanlie  was  disturbed  from  its  commencement  by  the 
irruptions  of  the  Mantchows,  whose  power  was  fast  increasing,  while  that 
of  the  Ming  princes  was  as  rapidly  declining ;  and  at  length  the  Mantchow 
prince,  Tien-ming,  provoked  by  the  oppressive  conduct  of  some  Chinese 
mandarins  on  the  frontiers,  formally  declared  war  against  the  empire,  and 
published  a  manifesto,  stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  injuries  which  he  complained  of  were  seven  in  number,  the  following 
being;  the  heads  of  what  are  called  the  seven  grievances  :  The  Chinese  had 
commenced  hostilities  without  just  cause  ;  they  had  passed  a  certain  bound- 
ary line  agreed  upon  between  the  two  nations  as  the  limit  of  their  respective 
territories  ;  and  this  they  had  done  to  assist  an  enemy  of  the  Mantchows, 
in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  by  which   neither  party  was  to  cross  the 
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frontier ;  they  had  put  to  death  a  Tartar  envoy  sent  to  complain  of  the  above 
ojrievances ;  they  had  carried  off  a  Tartar  princess,  and  married  her  to  a 
Chinese  prince  ;  they  had  expelled  the  Tartars  who  dwelt  on  the  frontier  ; 
they  had  spoken  insultingly  to  Tien-ming  himself;  and,  lastly,  they  had 
excited  several  nations  which  he  had  conquered  and  made  tributarj^  to  rebel 
against  him.  "  It  is  to  revenge  these  seven  injuries,"  continued  his  mani- 
festo, "  that  I  have  now  resolved  to  subjugate  Ming  and  his  whole  empire;" 
and  having  thus  justified  his  contemplated  invasion,  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  action.  He  entered  the  province  of  Pe-che-le  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  where  lie  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  gained  some 
victories  ;  but  the  Chinese  raised  such  a  numerous  force  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Wanlie  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson. 
Hit-song,  who  reigned  only  seven  years,  during  which  the  war  was  con- 
tinued with  varied  success,  and  was  still  undecided  when  the  last  of  the 
Chinese  sovereigns,  Wheyt-song,  ascended  the  throne,  in  the  year  1G27. 

The  late  emperor.  Hit  song,  and  the  Tartar  king,  Tien-ming,  died  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other,  the  latter  being  succeed  by  his  son  Tien^song, 
who  prosecuted  the  war  against  Wheyt-song  with  a  view  to  the  conquest 
of  the  empire.  The  whole  country  was  now  in  a  most  dreadful  state  of 
anarchy,  for  the  regular  troops  being  all  engaged  in  the  contest  with  the  Tar- 
tars, there  were  none  to  stop  the  progress  of  rebellion,  which  began  to  show 
itself  in  all  the  provinces.  Several  daring  chiefs  raised  revolts,  and  collected 
large  armed  bands  with  which  they  ravaged  the  country  and  plundered  the 
cities  with  impunity ;  nor  had  the  magistrates  any  power  to  prevent  such 
outrages  by  enforcing  the  laws,  which  they  could  only  do  by  military  aid. 

The  boldest  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  whose  name  was  Li-fcong,  even 
a-pired  to  tiie  imperial  dignity,  and  having  raised  an  immense  army,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  provinces  of  Honan  and  Shensi,  where  he 
secured  his  authority  by  putting  to  deatii  the  principal  mandarins  of  the 
cities,  and  freeing  the  j)eople  from  all  taxes  and  contributions.  The  support 
of  the  commonalty  being  thus  gained,  he  marclicd  toward  Peking,  the  capi- 
tal, sending  several  of  his  party  before  him  disguised  as  merchants,  who 
went  into  the  city,  where  they  hired  shops,  and  carried  on  trade  till  an  op- 
portunity offered  for  executing  their  project,  which  was,  to  gain  over  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and  by  their  assistance  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
rebel  army.  All  happened  according  to  their  wishes  ;  and  the  night  on 
which  the  treacherous  soldiers  were  to  keep  guard,  was  fixed  for  the 
entrance  of  Li-koiig  and  his  troops,  who,  on  the  gates  being  o])ened,  nished 
into  the  town  and  roiunienccd  a  furious  attack  on  the  palace.  Tiie  manda- 
rins fled  in  dismay  ;  the  guards  of  the  palace  went  over  to  the  enemy;  when 
the  unfortunate  emperor,  seeini;  no  other  means  of  escaj)ing  from  the  foe, 
stabbed  his  daughter  with  his  own  hand,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence.     The  young  lady  was  carried  off  by  a  faithful  slave,  and  having 
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survived  the  effects  of  the  blow,  was  afterward  married  to  a  Chinese  grandee  ; 
but  the  empress,  and  many  ladies  of  the  court,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  killed  themselves  in  despair. 

In  the  meantime  the  triumphant  chief  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  taking  possession  of  the  palace,  proceeded  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  authority,  to  which  the  people  of  Peking  and  the  northern  prov- 
inces universally  submitted  ;  but  one  of  the  Chinese  generals,  Woosankwei, 
who  still  had  an  army  under  his  command,  held  out  with  determined 
bravery,  and  fortified  himself  in  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Tartary,  which  was 
speedily  besieged  by  the  usurper,  whose  cruelties  had  already  made  him 
hateful  to  all  except  his  own  soldiers.  Enraged  at  the  opposition  of  Woo- 
sankwei, the  tyrant  caused  the  aged  father  of  that  general  to  be  brought, 
loaded  with  chains,  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  sent  word  to  the  general 
that  if  he  did  not  surrender  the  old  man  would  be  instantly  put  to  death ; 
on  which  the  unhappy  son  appeared  on  the  wall,  and  on  his  knees,  while  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  face,  received  the  commands  of  his  venerable 
parent  never  to  acknowledge  the  base  usurper  as  his  sovereign.  Scarcely 
had  the  father  uttered  the  words,  when  his  b.ead  was  severed  from  his  body; 
a  sad  sight  for  the  eyes  of  a  son,  whose  filial  affection  was  of  that  deep 
character  so  frequently  met  with  among  the  Chinese. 

Woosankwei  had  now  a  double  cause  for  vengeance — the  death  of  his 
prince  and  the  murder  of  his  father.  He  therefore  made  peace  with  the 
Mantchow  Tartars,  and  aided  by  them,  soon  expelled  the  usurper  from  the 
capital,  where  the  Tartar  prince  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  proclaimed 
emperor  in  1644.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  been  invested  with  this  high 
dignity,  than  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disorder,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  having  named  as  his  successor  his  son  Shun-che,  a  child  only  six 
years  of  age,  whose  uncle  was  appointed  to  govern  as  regent  during  his 
minority. 

Such  was  the  revolution  that  placed  the  present  imperial  family  on  the 
throne  of  China ;  but  some  years  elapsed  before  the  whole  country  was 
brought  under  submission  to  a  foreign  ruler ;  for  although  the  provinces  of 
the  north,  which  had  been  disgusted  by  the  tyranny  of  the  usurping  chief, 
had  not  hesitated  to  bestow  the  title  of  emperor  on  a  Tartar,  some  of  the 
southern  cities  supported  the  claims  of  the  native  princes,  and  a  long  civil 
war  ensued,  during  which  the  loyalists  kept  possession  of  the  south,  and 
two  or  three  princes  of  the  Ming  family  were  successively  proclaimed 
emperors  at  Nanking,  and  held  their  courts  in  that  city. 

The  Chinese  general,  W^oosankwei,  was  raised  to  a  very  high  rank,  and 
a  principality  was  bestowed  on  him,  with  the  government  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Shensi.  The  fate  of  the  usurper  Li-kong  was  never 
known,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  he  was  killed  in  some  engagement 
with  the  Tartars. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

REIGN    OF    SHUX-CHE,    FIRST    EMPEROR    OF    THE    MANTCHOW    DYXASTY. 

Ama  Van,  regent  of  the  empire,  and  uncle  of  the  youthful  emperor,  en- 
gaged excellent  tutors  for  his  royal  nephew,  who  not  only  instructed  him 
in  the  literature  of  the  country,  but  instilled  into  his  mind  such  principles 
as  were  likely  to  fit  him  for  the  government  of  the  conquered  nation.  Under 
the  care  of  these  able  monitors,  he  learned  to  be  just  and  moderate  toward 
the  people  over  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him ;  and  being  natu- 
rally well  inclined,  he  attained  to  manhood  with  just  such  principles  as  were 
best  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Chinese  to  foreign  dominion. 

While  Shun-che  was  pursuing  his  studies,  the  regent  and  his  generals 
were  engaged  in  reducing  the  southern  part  of  the  country  to  subjection ; 
and  all  the  finest  provinces  were  devastated  by  the  long  and  fearful  contest. 
Many  of  the  great  cities  were  laid  in  ruins  ;  for  wherever  the  Tartars  met 
with  resistance  they  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  demolished  all  the  public 
buildings  except  the  Budhist  temples,  which,  being  regarded  by  them  as 
sacred  edifices,  they  thought  it  would  be  sinful  to  destroy. 

The  traces  of  this  war  are  still  visible  in  China,  where  many  an  empty 
space  is  bounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  that  once  surrounded  a  populous 
town,  but  now  encloses  only  a  few  market  gardens ;  and  some  of  the  chief 
cities  are  not  much  more  than  half  their  original  size,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  extent  of  their  walls,  which  at  present  encompass  large  spaces  of  ground 
where  no  houses  are  remaining,  and  which  are  usually  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  vegetables  for  food.  A  great  part  of  Nanking,  with  the  imperial 
palace,  was  destroyed  at  this  time;  and  there  are  now  within  its  walls 
orchards,  fields,  garden-grounds,  and  scattered  farmhouses ;  not  above  one 
third  of  the  area  being  occupied  by  the  present  city. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  Tartars  was  a  maritime 
chief,  or  pirate,  known  by  the  name  of  Koshinga,  a  noted  character  in  the 
history  of  these  times,  not  only  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Chinese  royal  race,  but 
also  for  his  exploits  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  by  this  time  considerably 
increased  their  Indian  trade,  and  had  formed  a  settlement  in  the  island  of 
Formosa. 

Ching-che-loong,  the  father  of  Koshinga,  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in 
China,  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  his  own  expense 
to  support  the  native  princes  ;  but,  after  the  accession  of  Shun-che,  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  high  post  at  coiirt,  leaving  the  command  of  his  fleet 
to  his  son  Koshinga,  who,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  father, 
remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  princes.     This  chief  was  the 
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terror  of  the  Indian  seas,  where  no  foreign  vessels  dared  to  appear  durino- 
the  wars,  so  that  all  trade  was  for  a  long  time  suspended.  At  len"-th  the 
Tartars,  having  taken  Nanking,  laid  siege  to  Canton,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Koshinga's  fleet,  was  enabled  to  hold  out  for  eight  months,  but  was  at  the 
end  of  that  time  obliged  to  surrender,  and  the  last  prince  of  the  Ming  family 
fled  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  hospitality. 

Every  place  of  importance  having  now  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  the 
new  government  was  acknowledged  throughout  the  empire  ;  and  shortly 
afterward  —  on  the  death  of  the  regent,  Shun-che  —  although  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  A.  D.  1652.  The 
young  sovereign,  who  no  doubt  acted  by  the  advice  of  prudent  and  expe- 
rienced ministers,  suffered  the  Chinese  to  retain  all  the  rio-hts  and  immuni- 
ties-they  had  enjoyed  under  their  native  rulers  ;  but  as  he  found  it  necessary 
to  satisfy  his  Tartar  subjects  also,  by  admitting  them  to  a  share  of  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  the  empire,  he  doubled  the  number  of  officers  of  state 
and  members  of  councils,  making  one  half  Chinese  and  the  other  half 
Tartars  —  a  regulation  which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  Chinese,  however,  were  required  to  submit  to  one  mark  of  subjection 
that  was  far  more  obnoxious,  and  spread  more  general  discontent  amono 
them,  than  any  changes  that  could  have  been  introduced  into  the  form  of 
government :  this  was,  that  they  should  divest  themselves  of  the  thick  raven 
locks,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  cherish  with  peculiar  care  and 
adopt  in  their  stead  the  frightful  Tartar  fashion  of  wearing  a  long,  plaited 
tail,  hanging  from  the  crown  of  a  bald  head.     The  hair  is  an  ornament, 


Chineso  Head,  shaved. 

highly  prized  by  most  people ;  and  as  nature  had  been  especially  bountifid 
to  the  Chinese  in  that  particular,  they  were  extremely  reluctant  to  part  with 
it ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  chose  to  submit  their  heads  to  the  execu- 
tioner, rather  than  to  the  barber,  for  that  was  the  cruel  alternative,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce  the  decree  by  any  gentler  means  than  treating 
disobedience  as  rebellion,  and  punishing   the  offender  accordingly.     The 
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tails  were  thus  fully  establi.shed,  and  have  been  worn  ever  since,  to  the  great 
satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  the  barbers  of  China,  whose  services  are  in  con- 
stant requisition  among  all  classes  of  people,  since  the  poorest  mechanic 
must  have  his  head  shaved  and  his  tail  plaited,  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy 
mandarin. 

There  were  some  few  alterations  made  also  in  the  national  costume,  but 
they  were  not  very  striking  or  important,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  very  easy 
to  describe  them.  With  regard  to  the  laws,  the  religion,  and  the  system  of 
government,  the  conquest  produced  no  change,  for  the  Tartar  sovereigns 
governed  like  their  Chinese  j)redecessors,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  ancient  books ;  so  that,  although  the  emperor  of  China  is  absolute 
lord  of  the  lands  and  the  people,  he  is  in  some  degree  restrained  by  the 
laws  as  well  as  his  subjects. 

As  soon  as  the  Tartar  j)rince  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  the  Russian 
emperor  Alexius,  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  sent  an  embassy  to  China, 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  empires  ;  but 
the  attempt  failed  from  a  rather  curious  cir(•um^«tance,  and  one  that  has  since 
been  a  cause  of  dispute  with  the  British  government.  It  was  a  custom 
of  the  Tartar  sovereigns  to  exact  from  all  those  over  whom  they  claimed 
supremacy  an  act  of  submission,  called  the  kotou,  which  consists  in 
making  nine  prostrations,  touching  the  ground  each  time  with  the  forehead. 
This  ceremony  is  equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  vassalage;  therefore, 
the  Russian  embassador  very  properly  refused  to  perform  it,  as  it  would  not 
have  become  him  thus  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  his  master,  who  was  an 
independent  as  well  as  a  powerful  prince.  'i'he  refusal  of  the  envoy  gave 
great  offence  to  Shun-che,  who,  in  consequence,  declined  receiving  the 
embassy.  But  this  was  not  the  only  point  of  disagreement  between  the 
two  monarchs ;  for  the  Russians  had  taken  possession  of  some  territories  in 
Siberia,  which  were  considered  as  a  part  of  Mantchow-Tartary ;  and  as 
they  would  not  give  them  up,  but  on  the  contrary  erected  a  fort  there  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  them,  the  Tartars  commenced  a  war  for  their 
recovery,  which  was  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  Russians  still  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  China  by  new  conquests,  until,  at  length,  the 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  actually  joined  the  territories  of  China. 

Not  long  after  the  failure  of  the  Russian  embassy,  the  Dutch,  who  were 
very  anxious  to  open  a  trade  with  Canton,  and  establish  a  factory  there,  sent 
embassadors  to  the  emperor  with  a  petition  to  that  effect.  They  were  very 
courteously  received  by  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  who  accepted  the  presents 
they  carried  to  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  where  a  request 
to  a  great  man  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  present ;  nor  would  any 
foreign  embassador  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  sovereign 
unless  prepared  with  some  costly  gift  to  lay  at  his  feet. 

The  viceroy  of  Canton  was  a  handsome  young  Tartar,  of  prepossessing 
manners,  who  invited  the  Dutch  envoys  to  dine  with  him,  and  entertained 
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them  in  a  very  sumptuous  style.  They  uere  received  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace,  hy  his  mother,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Tartary,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  hahits  of  the  Tartar  ladies,  made  no  scruple  of  appearing  hefore 
strangers  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  Chinese  fashion, 
on  a  number  of  small  tables,  not  covered  with  cloths,  but  ornamented  with 
painting  and  gilding,  at  each  of  which  two  guests  were  seated.  The  meats 
were  served  in  silver  dishes,  and  the  wine  in  golden  cuj)S ;  and  during  the 
banquet  a  party  of  actors,  splendidly  habited  in  the  ancient  costume  of  the 
country,  performed  a  play  at  one  end  of  the  hall  for  the  amusement  of  the 
company. 

The  Dutchmen  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  magnificence  displayed 
by  the  Tartar  governor,  and  departed  highly  gratified  with  the  reception  they 
had  met  with,  and  from  which  they  augured  favorably  for  their  mission  ;  but 
in  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  when  they  arrived  at  Peking  they  were 
scarcely  treated  with  common  civility  by  the  authorities  there,  who  provided 
them  with  a  miserable  lodging,  and  very  scanty  entertainment,  until  the  time 
was  appointed  for  their  andience. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  East  usually  hold  their  levees  at  break  of  day ; 
consequently  the  embassadors,  to  their  great  annoyance,  were  conducted 
to  the  palace  over  night,  and  obliged  to  sit  up  in  their  state  dresses  that  they 
might  be  ready  at  the  moment  their  attendance  was  required.  Seated  on 
the  floor  in  an  outer  apartment,  which  was  quite  destitute  of  furniture,  they 
had  leisure  to  contemplate,  by  the  light  of  a  few  lamps,  a  motley  group  of 
beings  in  the  same  uncomfortable  situation  as  themselves,  all  waiting  also  for 
the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  was  a  barbarian  envoy  from  a  prince  of  the  southern  Tartars, 
dressed  in  a  long  coat  of  sheepskin,  dyed  crimson,  with  large  boots,  bare 
arms,  and  a  horse's  tail  dangling  from  his  cap.  Contrasted  with  this  rough- 
looking  personage  was  the  embassador  of  a  Mogul  khan,  who  wore  a  blue 
silk  dress,  so  richly  embroidered  that  it  looked  like  beaten  gold ;  and  very 
different  from  either  of  these,  was  the  representative  of  the  grand  lama, 
who  was  attired  in  a  yellow  robe,  with  a  broad  hat,  like  that  worn  by  a  car- 
dinal, and  a  string  of  large  beads  round  his  neck.  There  were  many  other 
figures,  all  equally  novel  to  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans,  who  were  no  less 
objects  of  curiosity  to  the  strangers. 

At  length  the  welcome  dawn  appeared,  when,  on  a  given  signal,  all 
started  up,  and  shaking  off  the  weariness  that  had  oppressed  them,  followed 
the  official  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  conduct  them  to  the  hall  of 
audience.  This  hall  is  of  white  marble,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  five 
flights  of  steps,  the  middle  flight  being  reserved  exclusively  for  the  emperor, 
and  never  profaned  by  the  foot  of  any  other  person.  Here  a  scene  of 
extraordinary  pomp  and  splendor  exhibited  itself  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  plain  and  homely  Dutchmen.  The  glittering  dresses  of  the  attendants  ; 
the  gorgeous  banners  displayed  by  the  soldiers  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
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hall  ;  the  superb  throne,  around  which  were  held  on  high,  figures  of  the 
sun,  made  of  gold,  and  silver  circles  representing  the  moon  ;  with  the  crowd 
of  officers  and  mandarins  in  their  state  robes,  produced  a  most  imposing 
effect. 

The  emperor  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  but  all  the  embassadors 
were  directed  to  prostrate  themselves  three  times  before  the  empty  throne, 
and  at  each  time  of  kneeling  to  bow  down  their  heads  to  the  ground  three 
times  till  their  foreheads  touched  the  marble  flooring.  This  was  the  very 
ceremony  the  Russian  envoy  had  refused  to  perform ;  but  as  the  Hollanders 
were  extremely  anxious  for  the  success  of  their  embassy,  they  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  make  any  scruple  about  the  matter,  and  went  through  the  kotou 
with  a  good  grace.  The  sound  of  bells  soon  announced  the  approach  of 
Shun-che,  and  all  present  fell  on  their  knees  as  he  ascended  the  steps,  every 
eye  being  bent  toward  the  earth,  as  if  none  were  worthy  to  look  upon  him. 
He  walked  up  the  hall  with  a  stately  air,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne, 
when  the  whole  assembly  arose,  and  the  different  envoys  were  led  forward 
to  do  him  homage  by  a  repetition  of  the  nine  prostrations ;  but  not  a  single 
word,  nor  even  the  slightest  mark  of  notice,  did  the  haughty  Tartar  vouch- 
safe to  the  disappointed  Europeans,  who  withdrew  with  no  very  kindly  feel- 
ings toward  a  prince  before  whom  they  had  humbled  themselves  to  so  little 
purpose.  Both  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  had,  in  fact,  a  great  contempt  for 
the  Dutch  people,  in  consequence  of  having  learned  that  there  was  no 
emperor  or  king  of  Holland  ;  for  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
a  republic,  but  thought  the  Dutch  must  be  a  very  poor  and  mean  nation  that 
could  not  afford  to  maintain  a  king.  However,  before  the  embassadors 
quitted  Peking,  they  were  officially  informed  that  they  might  come  to  China 
once  in  eight  years,  to  bring  presents,  but  not  to  trade. 

The  presents  brought  by  embassadors  were  received  as  a  kind  of  tribute, 
and  acknowledgment  of  vassalage ;  and  thus  the  Chinese  have  imbibed  the 
absurd  notion  that  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  from  which  embassies  have 
been  sent  to  the  emperor  of  China,  are  subject  to  him,  and  they  are  only 
now  beginning  to  discover  their  mistake.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  the  emperors  themselves  could  have  been  under  the  same  impression, 
although  it  was  their  policy  to  keep  up  the  delusion  among  their  subjects, 
who  were  taught  to  look  upon  them  as  absolute  monarchs  of  the  whole 
earth.  Shun-che,  especially,  must  have  been  better  informed,  since  he  had 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Adam  Schaal, 
for  whom  he-  entertained  so  great  a  respect  that  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  minister  of  slate,  and  consulted  him  on  every  affair  of  importance  ; 
so  that,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  the  empire  of  China  was  for  a  time 
governed  in  reality  by  a  Christian  missionary.  The  emperor  was  so  much 
attached  to  this  excellent  man,  that  he  would  often  spend  the  whole  day 
with  him  at  his  own  house,  in  order  to  profit  by  his  profound  learning  ;  and 
although  he  himself  never  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  did  not  pro- 
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hibit  others  from  embracing  that  faith,  and  allowed  two  churches  to  be  built 
at  Peking,  where  several  missionaries  came  to  reside.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  under  such  favorable  circumstances  many  were  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  if  all  the  successors  of  Shun-che  had  adopted  the  same 
liberal  policy  with  regard  to  religion,  China  might  perhaps  by  this  time 
have  been  a  Christian  country. 

In  the  meantime,  some  thousands  of  families  who  still  preserved  their 
attachment  to  the  late  dynasty,  emigrated  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  where 
they  were  received  and  protected  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  erected  two  forts 
there,  and  were   in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  country.     But  they 
soon  had  cause  to  repent  of  having  admitted  the  Chinese  loyalists  into  the 
island,  for  their  numbers  rapidly  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  they  were  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  maritime 
chief  Koshinga,  who  openly  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  China.     This  discovery  excited  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch,  whose  fears  were  not  without  foundation,  for  Koshinga,  who  had 
formed  the  bold  project  of  conquering  the  island  and  setting  himself  up  as 
an  independent  sovereign,  landed  with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Chinese  emigrants,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch 
forts.     A  desperate  conflict  took  place,  in  which  the  Dutch  suffered  very 
severely,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  within  the  forts,  from  which  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  camp  of  the  invader  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
but  Koshinga  refused  to  make  any  terms,  saying  that  Formosa  had  always 
belonged  to  the  Chinese,  although  they  had    allowed  strangers  to  reside 
there ;  but  as  they  now  required  it  for  their  own  occupation,  the  foreigners 
must  immediately  depart,  as  it  was  no  longer  convenient  to  let  them  remain. 
A  regular  warfare  was  then  commenced  for  possession  of  the  island,  which 
lasted  many  months,  when  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest, 
and  betake  themselves  to  their  settlements  in  Java  ;  on  which  Koshintra 
assumed  the  sovereignty  in  1662.  and  was  called  by  the  Europeans  king  of 
Formosa.     Great  numbers  of  Chinese  loyalists  from  time  to  time  left  their 
country  to  place  themselves  under  his  protection,  so  that  the  number  of  his 
subjects  was  constantly  increasing,  and  as  he  still  remained  faithful  to  the 
exiled  royal  family  of  China,  he  made  frequent  descents  on  the  maritime 
provinces  guarded  by  the  Tartars,  who  were  much  harassed  by  his  attacks. 
The  Dutch  had  endeavored  to  civilize  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
but  the  Chinese  made  slaves  of  some  of  them,  while  others  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  where  their  posterity  still  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 

About  the  time  that  Koshinga  achieved  this  conquest  the  emperor  Shun- 
che  died,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kang-hy,  who  was  then  only  eight  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REIGN    OF    KANG-HY,    SECOND    EMPEROR   OF    THE    MANTCHOW   DYNASTY. 

The  new  emperor  Kang-hy  was  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever 
ruled  over  the  Chinese  territories.  Being  so  young  when  his  father  died, 
f,)ur  of  the  ministers  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  government  during  his 
minority  ;  but  as  they  were  all  rather  advanced  in  years,  and  strongly  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country,  they  employed  the 
authority  with  which  they  were  intrusted  to  abolish  the  innovations  made  by 
the  late  emperor,  and  restore  all  things  to  their  former  state.  Their  princi- 
pal cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  toleration  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Christians,  which  they  feared  might,  in  time,  if  it  were  continued,  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  which  had  endured  for  so  many  ages  ; 
and  as  this  was  in  their  eyes  the  greatest  evil  that  could  possibly  befall  the 
country,  they  used  their  best  endeavors  to  prevent  it,  by  putting  in  prison 
good  Father  Adam  Schaal,  and  another  Jesuit  called  Father  Verbiest,  who 
had  also  stood  in  the  favor  of  Shun-che,  and  had  been  employed  to  assist 
Schaal  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  two  churches  were  then  destroyed, 
and  all  who  had  professed  the  Christian  faith  were  persecuted  with  the 
utmost  severity,  by  fines,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  some  even  with  death. 
The  two  Jesuits  were,  after  a  time,  liberated  ;  but  the  general  persecution 
of  the  Christians  was  continued  till  the  young  emperor  was  of  an  age  to  take 
the  government  into  his  own  hands.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  a  stoj) 
to  the  cruelties  to  which  the  Christian  converts  had  been  subjected ;  and  he 
made  amends  to  Father  Verbiest  for  the  sufferings  he  had  endured,  by  rais- 
ing him  to  the  same  rank  which  his  father  had  bestowed  on  Adam  Schaal, 
who  had  lately  died  of  old  age. 

During  the  regency,  the  pirate  Koshinga  had  died ;  but  his  son  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  government  of  Formosa ;  and  as  he  inherited  his 
father's  hatred  toward  the  Tartars,  and  was  equally  powerful  at  sea,  he 
constantly  ravaged  the  wiiole  line  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  China.  The 
naval  force  of  the  empire  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with  that 
of  the  pirate  king,  the  government  issued  an  order,  that  all  subjects  of  the 
emperor  of  .China  dwelling  near  the  seashore  should  withdraw  ten  miles 
into  the  interior,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  barren  tract  of  country  to  the  invaders. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao  were  the  only  per- 
sons exempted  from  the  general  order,  probably  because  the  government 
was  indifferent  about  the  safety  of  a  foreign  colony,  particularly  as  the 
country  beyond  was  defended  by  the  barrier-wall  that  confined  the  Portu- 
guese within  certain  limits.     A  great  number  of  villages  near  the  coast  were 
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entirely  destroyed,  and  thousands  of  Aimilies  who  had  lived  by  fishing  were 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  being  .  '  lii:;ed  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  The  fishermen,  !io>vover,  com n  .^d  their  boats  into  smaller  ones,  in 
which,  with  the  assi.-'  'f  their  f  •     'ies,  they  could  continue  their  occu- 

pation in  more  shalK  '.rs.      i  ,h  h     f  these  boats  was  fiirnished  with  a 

peculiar  and  inirenioi  _i  ...Ivam  ■:  it  c  )nsisted  of  a  net  suspended  at  the 
end  of  a  bamboo  pole,  the  latter  p'<'j  ■  'ing  from  the  boat  somewhat  like  a 
bowsprit,  was  fixed  on  a  |)i\  (,t  by  v^iiich  it  was  moveable,  and  was  also 
attached   by  means   of  rope.-   to   a  balance-board.     The   fishe'""  rj^   .n?  he 


Mode  of  Fishing  in  China. 

wished  to  raise  his  net  out  of,  or  sink  it  into  the  water,  had  only  to  walk 
either  up  or  down  the  balance-board.  This  mode  of  fishing  is  still  prac- 
tised in  many  parts  of  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  and  other  places ;  but  the 
nets  in  use  are  often  of  a  large  size,  and  are  raised  out  of  the  water  by 
means  of  ropes  attached  to  wheels  fixed  on  the  shores.  The  expulsion  of 
the  inhabitants  from  the  seacoast  produced  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  For- 
mosan  chief,  whose  principal  resources  had  been  derived  from  plundering 
the  maritime  towns  and  villages,  found  his  power  decline  wdth  his  means 
of  acquiring  wealth ;  and  although  he  contrived,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
support  his  authority  till  his  death,  his  son,  about  twenty  years  after  the 
accession  of  Kang-hy,  gave  up  his  island  in  consideration  of  a  title  and  a 
pen^i(.n  for  life. 

Formosa  was  thus  united  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  has  proved  a  valu- 
able acquisition,  as  it  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  in  abundance  fruits, 
corn,  and  rice,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sent  annually  to  China.  The 
loyalists  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  having  lost  their  leader,  made  submis- 
sion to  the  Tartar  emperor,  and  received  a  full  pardon,  but  were  obliged  to 
shave  their  heads  like  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  minority  of  Kang-hy  is  remarkable,  among  other  events,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trade  in  tea,  a  very  small  quantity  of  that  article  being 
sent  to  England  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  trading  vessels  to  several  of  the  Chinese  ports,  and  had  formed 
a  settlement  at  Amoy  before  the  Tartar  conquest.  They  purchased  vast 
quantities  of  silks,  both  raw  and  manufactured  ;  but  tea  had  not  yet  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  little  canister  sent  by  one  of  the  resident  merchants 
to  a  friend  was  intended  merely  as  a  curious  pre-ent. 
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Some  years  afterward,  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  writing 
out  to  Bombay  for  certain  goods  to  be  shipped  for  England,  desired  that 
one  hundred  dollars  should  be  laid  out  in  tea,  to  be  sent  with  the  rest  of 
the  merchandise.  This  order  having  been  executed,  they  wrote  again, 
desiring  that  five  or  six  chests  should  be  sent  every  year ;  and  then  the 
enormous  duty  of  a  dollar  a-pound  was  levied  by  the  English  government 
upon  this  article,  which  made  tea  so  dear,  that  even  when  larger  quantities 
of  it  were  shipped  to  that  country,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  any  but  very 
rich  people  could  obtain  it.  Still  the  trade  continued  to  increase,  till  at 
length  the  quantity  of  tea  sold  to  the  foreigners  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Chinese  government,  and  a  very  heavy  tax  was  laid  on  the  exportation  of 
that  article,  which  has  ever  since  produced  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
emperor. 

Kang-hy  was  exactly  the  sort  of  prince  to  make  himself  exceedingly 
popular ;  for  he  was  a  great  hunter,  and  thus  acquired  a  high  military  repu- 
tation among  the  Tartars,  who  regarded  hunting  and  war  as  pursuits  equally 
honorable  and  important ;  and  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Chinese  by 
honoring  and  rewarding  literary  merit,  and  by  attending  in  person  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  Every  year  he  made  a  progress  through  some  of 
the  provinces,  to  see  that  the  magistrates  performed  their  duties,  and  that 
the  people  were  not  oppressed  by  them.  On  these  occasions  the  people  of 
the  cities  usually  made  a  grand  display  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  his  visit  to 
Nanking,  in  16S9,  triumphal  arches  were  erected  in  all  the  principal  streets, 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  paces  from  each  other,  gayly  adorned  with 
ribands,  silks,  and  fringes ;  and  when  he  made  his  entry  on  horseback,  with 
a  numerous  train  of  guards  and  gentlemen,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  citizens,  bearing  silken  banners,  canopies,  parasols,  and  other  orna- 
mental ensigns  used  by  the  Chinese  on  great  occasions.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  people  as  he  passed  along ;  but,  although  so  many  thousands 
were  assembled,  such  was  their  habitual  awe  of  majesty  that  not  even  a 
whisper  disturbed  the  solemn  silence  which  prevailed. 

From  Nanking  the  emperor  proceeded  to  the  wealthy  city  of  Soo-chovv, 
which  —  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  luxury  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  circumstance  of  many  of  the  streets  being  intersected  with  canals,  on 
which  pleasure-boats  are  continually  gliding — has  been  called  the  Venice  of 
China.  Here  the  people  laid  down  rich  silks  and  carpets  along  the  streets 
through  which  the  royal  train  was  to  pass  :  a  mark  of  respect  that  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  emperor,  who,  instead  of  riding  over  them  as  was  expected, 
dismounted  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  desiring  his  whole  suite  to  do  the 
same,  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  palace.  This  little  mark  of  consideration 
probably  did  more  toward  raising  the  monarch  in  the  public  estimation  than 
any  of  his  greater  acts :  so  easy  is  it  sometimes,  by  acts  of  courtesy,  for  a 
ruler  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Another  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  this  progress,  which 
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may  serve  to  show  the  summary  mode  in  which  justice  was  executed  upon 
those  mandarins  who  were  found  to  have  abused  their  authority.  Kang-hy, 
who  was  a  little  apart  from  his  attendants,  saw  an  old  man  sitting  on  the 
ground,  weeping  bitterly.  Riding  up  to  him,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
grief.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  his 
interrogator,  "I  have  cause  enough  for  sorrow.  My  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  my  life  and  the  support  of  my  declining  years,  has  been  taken 
from  me  to  serve  the  governor  of  the  province  ;  and  I  have  no  one  to  com- 
fort me  in  my  old  age,  or  to  mourn  over  my  tomb."  The  emperor  asked  if 
he  had  endeavored  to  obtain  some  redress.  "Alas!"  he  replied,  "how  is 
it  possible  for  me,  a  poor,  weak,  old  man,  to  force  a  great  mandarin  to  do 
me  justice?"  — "  We  will  presently  see  that!"  said  the  monarch  —  "get  up 
behind  me,  and  show  me  the  way  to  this  governor's  house  ;  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  so  difficult  to  obtain  justice  as  you  may  imagine."  The  poor  man 
mounted  as  he  was  desired,  and  they  forthwith  rode  to  the  mandarin's  pal- 
ace, wlicre  the  imperial  guards,  and  a  large  party  of  grandees  who  had 
missed  the  emperor,  arrived  just  at  the  same  time  in  great  consternation. 
Kang-hy,  entering  the  palace,  charged  the  governor  with  his  violent  con- 
duct. The  offender,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  accusation,  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  head,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  spot ;  when  the 
emperor,  turning  to  the  old  man,  said,  "  To  make  you  ample  amends  for 
the  injury  you  have  sustained,  I  appoint  you  governor  of  this  province,  in 
the  room  of  him  who  lias  proved  himself  so  unworthy  of  that  office.  Let 
his  crime  and  punishment  be  a  warning  to  you,  to  use  your  power  more 
justly." 


Grand  Ceremonv  of  Tryiug  the  Cannon. 
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It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  Chinese  learned  the  art  of  casting  can- 
non, in  which  they  were  instructed  by  Father  Verbiest,  under  whose  inspec- 
tion about  450  pieces  of  artillery  were  founded,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  emperor,  who  made  a  solemn  feast,  under  tents  in  the  fields,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  being  tried  ;  his  majesty  and  the  court  being  lodged  in  an 
immense,  splendid  tent,  or  temporary  palace,  containing  a  grand  hall  of 
audience,  and  other  apartments,  all  lined  with  embroidered  silks.  Gun- 
powder had  been  known  and  made  in  China  from  a  very  early  period,  but 
it  had  only  been  used  in  the  composition  of  fireworks,  of  which  the  Chinese 
always  made  a  great  display  at  their  festivals  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  contury,  that  they  became  acquainted  with  its  application 
as  an  agent  in  warfare ;  when  the  Portuguese,  during  the  war  with  the 
Mantchows,  lent  them  three  cannons  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Nanking, 
with  men  to  manage  them  ;  and  great  was  the  surprise  created  by  their 
deadly  effects.  The  fame  of  Father  Verbiest  was  considerably  raised 
by  the  important  service  he  had  rendered  the  state  in  furnishing  it  with 
artillery,  and  a  title  of  honor  was  bestowed  on  him  in  consequence;  besides 
which,  he  gained  much  credit  and  influence  by  reforming  the  calendar, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  such  confusion,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  leave  out  a  whole  month  of  one  year  to  bring  it  into  regular  order. 
Yet  the  composition  of  the  almanacs  is  considered  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  is  the  chief  business  of  an  assembly  of  learned  mandarins, 
who  compose  what  is  called  "  the  astronomical  board  ;"  and  when  the  error 
in  their  calculations  was  discovered,  the  president  was  banished  to  Tartary, 
for  his  incompetency  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  Father  Verbiest  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  department  in  his  stead  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  sin- 
gular features  of  the  Chinese  government  to  punish  inability  in  office  as  a 
crime,  on  the  ground  that  no  man  ought  to  undertake  that  which  he  is  not 
able  to  perform  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  a  military  commander  is  some- 
•times  disgraced  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  failure  of  an 
enterprise,  in  which  he  may  have  done  his  best  to  succeed. 

The  Chinese  had  many  astronomical  instruments  at  a  very  early  period 
of  their  history  ;  but  they  were  greatly  improved,  and  some  new  ones  intro- 
duced, by  the  Jesuits,  who  certainly  owed  the  extraordinary  influence  they 
once  possessed  in  China  to  their  inculcation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  most 
esteemed  in  that  cotmtry.  The  first  clocks  and  watches  seen  in  China  were 
presented  to  Kang-hy  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers ;  and  another  member 
of  the  fraternity,  to  gratify  the  ladies  of  that  emperor's  court,  constructed 
for  them  a  camera-obsoura,  an  instrument  with  which  they  were  much 
delighted,  as  it  enabled  them  to  see  what  was  passing  outside  the  palace- 
gates.  In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  received  by  the  Jesuits, 
Christianity  made  greater  progress  in  China  during  the  reign  of  Kang-hy 
than  at  any  period  either  before  or  since.  Many  members  of  the  royal 
family,  both   male  and  female,  openly  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  a 
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church  was  built  for  their  accommodation  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  ; 
besides  which,  several  places  of  worship  for  Christians  were  erected  in 
different  parts  of  Peking,  as  well  as  in  other  large  cities.  Among  these 
new  edifices  was  a  church  built  by  a  French  Jesuit  named  D'Entrecolles, 
at  the  famous  village  or  town  of  King-te-chin,  where  the  great  porcelain 
manufacture  was  carried  on  ;  and  there  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  whole  process  of  that  beautiful  art,  which  was  first  brought  into  Europe 
by  him,  when,  on  the  death  of  Kang-hy,  the  Christian  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  Among  the  Jesuits  resident  at  this  time  in 
Peking  was  Pere  Gerbillon,  a  native  of  France,  who  was  employed  by  the 
emperor  on  a  mission  into  Tartary,  the  object  of  which  was  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  the  Russians,  who  had  been  at  war  with  the  Chinese  ever  since 
the  rejection  of  their  embassy  by  the  late  emperor,  Shun-che,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  right  to  the  territories  they  had  occupied  in  Mant- 
chow-Tartary. 

The  negotiations  were  successful ;  peace  was  concluded,  and  a  free  trade 
established  between  Russia  and  China,  by  a  treaty  signed  by  the  two 
emperors,  Alexius  and  Kang-hy,  in  the  year  1689.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Russian  empire,  which  had  been  the  ground  of  dispute,  were  precisely 
defined,  and  it  was  agreed  that  caravans  should  be  sent  at  stated  periods 
to  Peking,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  there  till  they  had  disposed  of 
their  goods.  A  caravansary  in  the  suburbs  was  allotted  for  the  residence 
of  the  merchants,  and  their  expenses,  while  they  remained,  were  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  The  trade  thus  conducted  was  a 
monopoly  of  the  Russian  government ;  but  there  were  private  merchants, 
also,  who  travelled  to  China,  and  transacted  business  on  their  own  account 
with  the  Chinese  merchants,  at  an  annual  fair  held  on  the  frontiers  ;  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  Peking,  like  the  government  agents, 
nor  even  to  enter  the  Chinese  territories. 

The  principal  wars  of  Kang-hy,  after  the  submission  of  the  pirates  of 
Formosa,  were  with  the  Elenths  or  Kalmuc  Tartars,  who  had  been  a  very 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  but  were  almost  annihilated  in  the  course  of 
three  years'  warfare,  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  who  by 
this  conquest  greatly  extended  his  dominions  in  Tartary.  In  the  year  1721, 
Kang-hy,  then  far  advanced  in  years,  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  and,  as  he  was  the  first  sovereign  of  China 
whose  reign  had  been  lengthened  to  this  term,  a  grand  jubilee  took  place  on 
the  occasion  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Sixty  is  a  number  held  in 
especial  veneration  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  any 
private  individual  is  always  celebrated  with  great  festivities  by  the  family  ; 
but  the  event  of  a  monarch  having  arrived  at  that  epoch  of  his  reign,  par- 
t'cularly  one  who  was  so  much  beloved  and  respected,  was  an  especial  cause 
of  rejoicing,  which  was  testified  in  the  usual  way,  by  sacrifices  tc  'he  gods, 
illuminations,  feastings,  fireworks,  and  a  variety  of  amu?emcnts. 
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Kang-hy  endeavored,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits,  to  make  some 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  China,  especially  in  that  of  medi- 
cine, which  has  always  been  in  a  most  deficient  state  ;  but  the  prejudices  of 
the  Chinese  with  regard  to  the  dissection  of  human  bodies  are  so  strong, 
that  although  several  books  on  the  subject  of  anatomy  were  published  under 
the  patronage  of  that  enlightened  emperor,  the  study  was  never  prosecuted 
to  any  advantage ;  and  so  little  is  yet  understood  of  the  medical  art,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  people  put  more  faith  in  spells  and  charms 
than  in  any  remedies  derived  from  professional  science,  and  place  very  little 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  a  medicine,  unless  it  be  taken  on  a  lucky  day. 
Kang-hy  died  in  the  year  1722,  having  ruled  over  the  Chinese  empire  sixty- 
one  years,  the  longest  reign  recorded  in  the  history  of  China,  since  the 
fabulous  times. 

The  sovereign  power  had  never  been  greater  or  more  absolute  than 
during  this  period,  nor  had  it  ever  been  equalled,  except  while  the  sceptre 
was  swayed  by  the  powerful  hand  of  Kublai  Khan.  Besides  extending  his 
dominions  by  his  conquests  over  the  Elenths,  Kang-hy  obliged  the  Moguls 
to  remove  three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  where  he  gave 
them  lands  and  pastures,  while  he  settled  his  own  subjects  of  the  Mantchow 
race  in  the  provinces  they  had  vacated  ;  thus  uniting  to  China  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  without  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  nation.  The  Moguls, 
however,  are  still  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  are  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  Mantchows,  whom  it 
is  well  known  they  heartily  detest  as  the  usurpers  of  that  empire,  once  so 
gloriously  ruled  by  their  own  princes.  They  have  no  cities,  but  dwell  in 
tents,  some  of  which  are  as  richly  furnished  as  the  halls  of  a  palace  ;  the 
flooring  being  covered  with  Turkey  or  Persian  carpets,  the  sides  adorned 
with  silken  hangings,  and  every  other  article  for  domestic  use  being  of  a 
costly  and  luxurious  description,  and  obtained  in  exchange  for  valuable  furs 
from  the  Chinese.  The  Moguls  are  great  hunters,  and  thus  procure  the 
skins  of  various  animals  that  are  highly  prized.  They  are  all  trained  to 
arms,  and  are  also  addicted  to  horse-racing,  wrestling,  and  other  athletic 
sports.  Their  ordinary  costume  is  a  long,  dark-blue  robe,  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  leather  belt ;  under-garments  of  Nanking  cotton  ;  leather 
boots  ;  and  a  cap  of  cloth  or  fur,  according  to  the  season.  Their  princes 
attend  as  vassals  at  the  imperial  court,  and  very  often  marry  the  daughters 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  not  unwilling  to  promote  such  alliances  as  a  means 
of  securing  their  fidelity.  With  the  same  view,  he  sends  rich  presents 
to  them  every  year,  except  when  any  signs  of  rebellion  appear,  in  which 
case  the  gifts  are  withheld,  until  submission  has  been  made  and  the  disaf- 
fected have  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Their  lands  are  held  in  fief,  and 
descend  to  the  eldest  son,  who  can  not  take  possession  until  he  has 
received  his  investiture  from  the  emperor  —  another  means  of  keeping 
them  in  subjection. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

REIGN    OF   YONG-TCHING,    THIRD    EMPEROR    OF    THE    MANTCHOW    DYNASTY. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  Kang-hy  had  nominated  as  his  suceessor  his 
fourth  son,  who  happened  to  be  in  Tartary  at  the  time  when  his  father  was 
seized  with  the  sudden  illness  that  terminated  his  existence ;  and  some  say 
he  then  named  his  fourteenth  son  to  succeed  him  ;  but  others  assert,  and 
apparently  with  more  reason,  that  Yong-tching,  availing  himself  of  his 
brother's  absence,  possessed  himself  of  the  document  that  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  the  fourth  son,  and  by  adding  the  character  that  expresses  ten, 
converted  fourth  into  fourteenth,  and  thus  by  forgery  and  usurpation 
mounted  the  throne,  having  caused  the  true  heir  to  be  imprisoned  in  Tar- 
tary, where  he  died.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  accession  of  Yong- 
tching,  who  was  installed  with  great  pomp  on  the  day  following  the  death  of 
his  father.  The  ceremony  of  the  installation,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  coro- 
nation, takes  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  which  is  decorated  with 
the  splendor  always  displayed  by  the  Chinese  on  state  occasions.  This 
ceremony  consists  in  the  act  of  homage  performed  by  the  princes  and 
grandees  of  the  empire  there  assembled,  who  acknowledge  with  certain 
forms  the  right  of  the  new  monarch  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  make  the  nine 
prostrations  before  him.  In  former  times,  if  the  successor  were  the  son 
of  the  deceased  sovereign,  the  government  was  left,  during  the  period  of 
mourning,  to  the  care  of  the  ministers,  while  the  prince  remained  in  the 
deepest  seclusion,  even  shutting  himself  up  within  the  tomb,  or  causing  a 
hut  to  be  erected  near  it,  where  he  would  spend  months  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  sorrow.  But  this  custom  has  not  been  followed  by  the  Tartar  rulers, 
who  appear  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  leaving  the  management 
of  the  state  to  others,  and  therefore  profess  to  respect  the  ancient  practice, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  evade  its  performance  by  pretending  that  their 
own  inclinations  have  been  overruled  by  a  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  enthronement  of  an  empress  is  not  a  matter  of  right, 
but  a  mark  of  favor  conferred  by  her  husband,  which  raises  her  above  the 
rest  of  the  queens,  of  whom  there  are  several,  but  does  not  place  her  upon 
an  equality  with  the  empress-mother,  who  still  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  females  of  the  empire.  The  name  of  Yong-tching  signifies  "  lasting 
peace ;"  but  the  tide  was  not  at  first  very  appropriate  to  the  prince  who 
assumed  it,  since  he  began  his  reign  by  a  violent  and  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  toleration  they  had  so 
long  enjoyed,  had  grown  very  numerous.  The  Jesuits  were  banished  from 
the  court,  the  churches  either  destroyed  or  converted  into  heathen  temples, 
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and  all  Christian  missionaries  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  Even  his  own 
relatives,  those  princes  who,  in  the  tinne  of  Kang-hy,  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  been  allowed  by  that  liberal-minded  monarch  to  have  a  church 
for  the  exercise  of  their  worship  within  the  very  bounds  of  the  palace,  were 
involved  in  the  general  fate  of  the  converts,  and  sent  as  exiles,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  to  the  dreary  deserts  of  Tartary.  The  banishment  of 
the  Jesuits  put  a  full  stop  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  China,  where 
every  trace  was  soon  lost  of  the  benefits  derived  from  their  unwearied  exer- 
tions ;  and  as  the  succeeding  emperors  have  neither  tolerated  the  Christian 
religion  nor  given  any  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  European 
science,  the  Chinese  are  not  more  enlightened  now  than  they  were  before 
the  natives  of  Europe  first  visited  their  shores,  though  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  now  enjoyed  may  eventuate  in 
enlightening  and  Christianizing  that  benighted  land. 

In  every  respect,  except  his  enmity  to  the  Christian  religion,  Yong-tching 
is  spoken  of  as  a  mild  and  beneficent  sovereign,  anxious  to  do  good,  and 
extremely  charitable  in  seasons  of  public  calamity,  such  as  failure  of  the 
crops,  or  earthquakes,  which  latter  are  not  unfrequent  in  China.  The  prov- 
ince of  Pe-che-le  is  particularly  liable  to  these  awful  visitations,  which 
were  severely  felt  at  Peking  twice  during  the  reign  of  Kang-hy,  who  is 
much  and  deservedly  praised  for  his  humanity  to  the  sufferers ;  nor  was 
Yong-tching  less  benevolent  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  calamity  which 
occurred  in  1730,  when  many  houses  and  temples  were  thrown  down  in 
the  capital,  and  a  great  number  of  lives  lost.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
distributed  by  order  of  the  emperor  to  repair  the  damage ;  and  those  families 
who  were  reduced  by  the  destruction  of  their  shops  and  goods  to  temporary 
distress,  were  relieved  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
until  their  houses  had  been  rebuilt  and  their  trade  had  recommenced.  In 
1725  a  terrible  famine  afflicted  the  land,  when  the  public  granaries  in  every 
province  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  people  with  corn 
and  rice  at  a  small  price,  and  the  emperor,  according  to  established  custom, 
made  solemn  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  of  the  Earth,  released  numbers  of 
prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  capital,  and  performed 
other  acts  of  propitiation,  hoping  thereby  to  avert  the  calamity. 

The  care  that  is  taken  to  make  a  provision  for  the  poor  in  time  of  need, 
by  laying  .up  stores  of  grain  in  every  province,  constitutes  an  admirable 
feature  of  the  Chinese  policy ;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  is  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  enjoined  by  Confucius,  the 
revered  instructor  of  both  the  prince  and  his  people,  to  take  care  that  the 
lands  are  cultivated  so  as  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  for  all ;  to  attend 
to  the  fisheries,  and  planting  of  trees  ;  to  be  moderate  in  imposing  taxes ; 
to  see  that  the  means  of  instruction  are  furnished  for  every  class  ;  but  above 
all,  to  assist  the  people  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  a  father  would  provide  for 
the  wants  of  his  children.    Yong-tching  revived  an  old  custom  that  had  fallen 
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Giving  out  Corn  to  the  People  during  a  Season  of  Scarcity. 

into  disuse,  of  inviting  to  a  feast  all  persons  eminent  for  their  virtues.  In 
his  reign,  also,  the  mandarins  who  had  conducted  themselves  well  in  an  infe- 
rior station  were  promoted  to  a  higher  rank.  He  encouraged  agriculture 
by  bestowing  rewards  on  the  most  diligent  laborers,  and  he  brought  under 
cultivation  new  lands  at  the  extremity  of  the  province  of  Yunnan,  on  the 
borders  of  Tartary,  where  he  settled  colonies,  and  conferred  honors  on 
those  who  had  exerted  themselves  to  improve  the  country.  He  modified 
the  restrictive  laws  with  regard  to  emigration,  allowing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
maritime  provinces  to  repair  to  Siam,  Malacca,  and  the  neighboring  islands  ; 
on  condition,  however,  that  they  should  return  to  their  native  country  —  a 
stipulation  that  was  perfectly  in  unison  with  their  own  feelings,  which  would 
lead  them,  even  without  such  an  injunction,  to  end  their  days  in  the  place 
of  their  birth,  that  they  might  be  entombed  among  their  ancestors.  During 
this  reign  some  fresh  disputes  occurred  with  the  Russians,  which  occasioned 
an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  trading  between  the  two  empires.  Instead  of 
being  permitted  to  visit  Peking  once  a  year,  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  ever  since  the  peace  concluded  by  the  late  emperor,  the  Russian 
caravans  were  only  allowed  to  repair  thither  once  in  three  years  ;  but  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  merchants  of  both  countries  was 
established  by  a  trading  station  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  in  Tartary, 
called  the  Kiacta,  which  is  about  1,000  miles  from  Peking,  and  more  than 
three  times  that  distance  from  Moscow.  On  each  side  of  this  stream  was 
erected  a  small  town,  or  rather  village,  with  a  fort  garrisoned  by  a  few 
soldiers,  that  of  the  Russians  being  called  Kiacta,  that  of  the  Chinese, 
Maimatschin,  which  means  the  fort  of  commerce.  The  Chinese  residents 
in  Maimatschin  were  agents  employed  by  the  merchants  of  great  manure- 
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turing  cities  to  carry  thither  such  goods  as  were  likely  to  be  marketable ;  as 
silks,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  tea,  porcelain,  japanned  ware,  tobacco, 
rice,  pearls,  precious  stones,  spices,  and  those  elegant  toys  of  carved  ivory 
for  which  the  Chinese  are  so  famous.  They  exchanged  these  articles  with 
the  Russians  for  rich  furs,  woollen  cloth,  linen,  Russia  leather,  glass,  and 
cutlery.  The  Chinese  were  not  permitted  to  take  their  wives  with  them, 
nor  could  the  Russians  take  theirs,  on  account  of  the  length  and  difficulties 
of  the  journey,  so  that  there  were  no  women  in  the  place,  which  must  have 
been  dull  enough  for  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  there  a  whole  year, 
the  term  specified  for  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  traders,  who  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  returned  to  their  homes,  when  others  were  sent  out  to  replace 
them,  with  a  fresh  assortment  of  goods. 

An  embassy  from  the  Russian  court  to  that  of  Peking,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Kang-hy,  was  accompanied  at  setting  out  by  several  ladies, 
who,  had  they  not  been  thwarted  in  their  wishes,  would  perhaps  have 
braved  all  dangers  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire  ; 
but  when  they  had  proceeded  some  way,  the  embassador  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  example  of  European  females  ever  having  been  admitted  into 
a  city  of  Chuia,  and  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
Chinese  territories  without  permission  from  the  emperor.  They  were 
therefore  sent  back  to  Russia,  by  which  they  avoided  hardships  greater 
than  they  had  perhaps  contemplated,  for  the  travellers,  in  crossing  the 
sandy  desert  of  Shamo,  were  forty  days  without  seeing  a  human  habitation, 
except  a  few  Mogul  tents  ;  while,  to  augment  their  miseries,  the  snow  fell 
in  abundance,  and  they  could  not  always  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel 
to  make  a  fire  when  they  halted.  This  embassy  was  sent  by  Peter  the 
Great ;  and  some  years  afterward  the  empress  Catherine  the  First  de- 
spatched an  embassador  to  the  court  of  China,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  Yong-tching,  who  consented  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Russians  were  to 
have  a  church  in  the  capital,  with  priests  of  their  own  faith  ;  and  there  were 
to  be  four  young  Russian*^  always  resident  there,  to  study  the  languages  and 
act  as  interpreters  between  the  two  nations.  These  students  were  to  remain 
for  ten  years,  and  then  to  be  replaced  by  others.  The  empress  afterward 
gave  up  the  monopoly  of  the  regular  trade,  and  the  caravans  ceased  to  visit 
the  Chinese  capital  ;  but  the  merchants  of  both  countries  still  resorted  to 
Kiacta,  where  a  great  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  present  time.  During 
the  whole  of  this  reign,  the  British  merchants  of  the  East  India  Company 
trading  to  China  were  so  much  oppressed  by  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by 
the  government,  and  the  extortions  privately  practised  by  the  mandarins, 
that,  although  the  commerce  was  not  entirely  stopped,  it  was  very  often 
interrupted. 

The  reign  of  Yong-tching  was  not  distinguished  by  any  very  remarkable 
event,  neither  was  it  disturbed  by  foreign  wars  or  domestic  rebellion,  there- 
fore, had  it  not  been  for  the  cruel  persecution  suffered  by  the  Christians,  the 
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name  of  the  emperor  would  have  been  a  misnomer.  He  died  in  1735 
having  reigned  about  fourteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  warlike  and  highly-talented  Kien-long,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Chinese 
empire  whose  court  was  visited  by  a  native  of  Great  Britain.  The  youn" 
monarch,  on  the  day  of  his  installation,  and  while  performing  the  customary 
rites  in  the  hall  of  imperial  ancestors,  made  a  vow,  that  "should  he,  like 
his  illustrious  grandfather  Kang-hy,  be  permitted  to  complete  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  would  show  his  gratitude  to  Heaven  by  resio-nina 
the  crown  to  his  heir,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  been  favored  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  wishes."  The  vow  was  made  in  all  sincerity,  and  the 
noble  prince  was  spared  to  fulfil  it. 


The  Emperor's  Vow. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REIGX    OF    KIEN-LOXG,    FOURTH    EMPEROR    OF    THE    MANTCHOW    DYXASTY. 

The  emperor  Kien-long,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  sovereign 
of  China,  succeeded  his  father,  Yong-tching,  as  has  been  stated  in  conclu- 
sion of  the  previous  chapter,  in  173-5.  The  first  pubUc  act  of  his  reign  was 
to  recall  from  exile  all  who  were  still  living  of  those  unhappy  members  of  the 
royal  race  who  had  been  banished  by  his  predecessor  in  consequence  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  exiles  returned  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  for  all  their  property  had  been  confiscated  to  the  state, 
and  as  no  portion  of  it  had  been  restored,  they  had  no  means  of  subsistence 
but  small  pensions,  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
which  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

The  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  hopes  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
great  cause  of  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  over  that  vast  portion 
of  the  globe,  that  the  emperor  was  inclined  to  countenance,  or  at  least  to 
tolerate,  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  ;  vvhich  he  did  for  some  time,  and 
the  churches  were  again  attended,  as  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hy.  At  length, 
however,  the  mandarins,  dreading  the  extinction  of  their  ancient  religion, 
presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  emperor,  who  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  against  his  better  judgment,  not  to  afford  any  further  pro- 
tection or  encouragement  to  the  teachers  of  Christianity.  He  was  even 
induced  to  sanction  the  demolition  of  the  churches,  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
the  Christian  priests  from  the  country. 

This  was  about  the  time  when  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  abolished  in 
Europe  ;  since  which,  all  traces  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  that  once  influential  body,  toward  establishing  the 
Christian  religion  in  China  on  a  firm  footing,  have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  reign  of  Kien-long  was  not  very  peaceful,  for  he  was  addicted  to 
warfare,  and  his  ambition  was  gratified  by  some  important  conquests  in 
Western  Tartary,  where  several  Tartar  tribes  were  rendered  tributary,  and 
the  rich  city  of  Cashgar  was  brought  under  his  dominion.  But  a  later 
attempt  which  he  made  to  subjugate  the  Burman  empire  was  less  fortunate, 
and  a  fine  army  sent  out  with  that  view  was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  reasons  given  by  Kien-long  for  invading  the  country  of  the  Burmese 
were  as  litde  justifiable  as  those  of  the  great  Tartar  sovereign  of  China, 
Kublai  Khan,  when  he  interfered  with  the  emperor  of  Japan.  The  invading 
army  commenced  hostilities  by  plundering  a  town  and  mart,  which  the 
Chinese  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  with  goods  for  sale. 
The  Burmese  monarch  took  immediate  steps  to  repel  the  invasion,  by 
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dividing  his  forces  into  two  separate  bodies,  one  of  which  marched  direct 
toward  the  enemy,  while  the  other,  by  a  circuitous  route,  came  behind 
them,  and  thus  cut  off  their  retreat.  A  terrible  conflict  took  place,  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Chinese,  who  were 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  cut  down  by  thousands,  while  numbers  were 
made  prisoners  ;  so  that,  of  all  the  vast  army  that  entered  the  Burmese  ter- 
ritories, not  one  man  returned  to  tell  the  miserable  tale  of  their  defeat ;  for 
those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  conducted  in  fetters  to  Ava,  the  Burmese 
capital,  where  they  were  made  government  slaves,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  country.  Those  who  understood  any  trade  were  obliged  to  practise 
it ;  those  who  did  not  were  employed  as  gardeners  and  field-laborers,  and 
compelled  to  work  very  hard,  without  fee  or  reward,  beyond  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  the  coarsest  food,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  result  of  this  expedition,  the  emperor 
made  some  important  acquisitions  to  his  dominions  ;  among  which  was  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet,  an  extensive  country,  which  is  but  very  little  known, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  seat  of  the  Budhist  religion,  and  the 
residence  of  the  grand  lama,  or  high-priest  of  that  faith.  Thibet  is  an 
advantageous  possession  to  the  Chinese  empire,  on  account  of  its  situation 
between  the  northwestern  frontier  of  China  and  the  countries  of  various 
Indian  and  Tartar  tribes,  who  might  possibly  be  very  troublesome  neighbors, 
but  that  their  veneration  for  the  grand  lama  keeps  them  from  disturbing  his 
dominions  ;  so  that  Thibet  forms  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  which  prevents 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  on  that  side  of  the  empire,  of  which  it  now  con- 
stitutes a  part.  But  of  all  the  wars  of  Kien-long,  none  has  so  much  interest 
as  the  contest  with  the  Meaou-tse,  a  singular  people,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  the  very  heart  of  China  from  a  most  remote  period  of  its 
history,  yet  have  preserved  their  original  freedom,  and  remain  to  this  day  an 
independent  nation,  though  less  numerous  and  powerful,  perhaps,  than 
before  the  armies  of  Kien-long  appeared  among  their  mountains,  spreading 
death  and  desolation  on  every  side. 

Between  the  provinces  of  Canton,  Keang-sy,  and  Kuei-chow,  are  several 
ridges  of  high  hills,  extending  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles,  inhabhed 
by  many  different  tribes  of  this  race,  who  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
Chinese,  whose  government  they  do  not  acknowledge,  and  whose  civiliza- 
tion they  do  not  share.  They  are  believed  by  some  to  be  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  knovv-n  that  the  southern  part  of  China  was  in  a 
state  of  barbarism  long  after  the  north  had  been  comparatively  civilized  ;  but 
how  it  happens  that  they  have  been  permitted  to  remain  unsubdued  and 
independent  has  not  been  accounted  for.  But  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  region  which  they  inhabit,  and  which  gives  them  advantages  over  an 
enemy,  may,  with  other  causes,  have  tended  to  discourage  all  persevering 
attempts  to  subject  them.  They  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  have 
their  own  princes;  —  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  revolutions  that 
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have  taken  place  in  China,  the  Meaou-tse  are  never  mentioned  as  having 
taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  ever  called  upon  to  pay 
tribute.  Their  perfect  independence  of  the  Tartar  government  has  been 
shown  by  the  retention  of  their  hair,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  over  the 
whole  head,  and,  being  of  great  length,  is  tied  up  in  the  ancient  Chinese 
fashion.  They  preserved  their  hair,  and  continued  this  mode  of  wearing  it, 
after  the  Tartar  conquest,  when  the  vanquished  Chinese  were  compelled  to 
shave  their  heads  in  token  of  subjection.  The  Chinese  consider  them  as  a 
people  totally  different  from  themselves,  insomuch  that  in  their  maps  they 
even  mark  off  that  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  them,  as  though  it  were 
inhabited  by  a  foreign  race. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Meaou-tse  was  sometimes  of  a 
friendly,  sometimes  of  a  hostile  nature ;  for,  like  most  barbarians  who  dwell 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  fertile  country,  the  Meaou-tse  were  addicted  to  plunder, 
and  would  occasionally  make  incursions  into  the  plains  and  carry  off  such 
spoils  as  fell  in  their  way ;  while  at  other  times  they  pursued  a  peaceful 
traffic  with  the  Chinese,  who  purchased  their  forest  timber,  which  abounds 
on  the  mountains,  but  is  scarce  in  the  level  country,  where  all  the  ancient 
forests  have  long  since  been  cleared  away,  in  order  to  afford  space  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice  and  cotton,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  overflowing  population. 
As  the  Meaou-tse  do  not  allow  the  Chinese  to  enter  their  country,  the  latter 
make  an  agreement  for  a  certain  quantity  of  timber,  which  is  then  thrown 
into  the  rivers  that  intersect  the  hills,  and  floats  down  into  the  plains  ;  the 
price  being  paid  usually  in  oxen,  cows,  and  buffaloes,  which  are  received 
by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  when  the  wood  is  committed  to  the 
stream. 

Although  the  Meaou-tse  are  not  subjects  of  the  emperor,  yet  every  hostile 
incursion  which  they  make  against  the  Chinese  is  regarded  by  the  latter 
as  an  act  of  rebellion.  In  the  year  1770,  one  of  the  tribes  made  several 
marauding  expeditions  into  the  plains,  and  committed  such  extensive  depre- 
dations that  a  military  force  was  sent  to  invade  their  mountain  territory,  the 
emperor  being  resolved  to  subjugate  or  destroy  their  whole  race.  The 
imperial  army  entered  the  hills,  which  soon  presented  frightful  scenes  of 
bloodshed,  for  the  people  fought  desperately  in  defence  of  their  liberty  ; 
and  so  great  was  their  dread  of  being  brought  under  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  government,  that  even  the  women  were  seen  fighting  in  the  com- 
mon cause  by  the  sides  of  their  husbands.  At  length  the  Chinese  general 
gained  possession  of  the  principal  town,  when  the  chief  took  refuge  in  a 
strong  fortress  at  some  distance,  whence  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  general, 
offering  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  emperor,  provided  he  might 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  territories  and  rule  over  his  people  as  before.  But 
the  mighty  monarch,  bent  upon  crushing  the  liberties  of  the  mountaineers, 
sent  forth  his  imperial  mandate  that  the  whole  population  should  remove 
from  their  native  hills  to  some  distant  part  of  the  empire,  whore  they  might 
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be  kept  in  subjection,  which  they  scarcely  could 
be  so  long  as  they  maintained  the  strong  position 
they  had  hitherto  occupied.  The  chief  of  the 
unfortunate  tribe,  to  whom  this  sentence  of  expa- 
tiiation  was  far  worse  than  death,  collected  his 
warriors  around  him,  determined  to  resist  to  the 
last,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  perish  on  his 
native  soil  than  rule  as  a  sovereign  in  a  foreign 
land.  But  a  still  more  melancholy  fate  than  either 
awaited  the  brave  barbarian,  for  being  at  length 
made  prisoner,  he  was  conveyed,  with  many  other  captives,  to  Peking,  where 
he  was  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death,  together  with  nineteen 
individuals  of  his  family,  who  were  beheaded  at  the  same  time  with  him  ; 
while  all  his  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  dragged  from  their 
homes  and  distributed  as  slaves  through  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

This  appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of  Kien-long 
quite  inconsistent  with  that  mildness  and  benevolence  of  disposition  that 
manifested  itself  in  his  conduct  toward  his  own  subjects  during  the  whole 
of  his  long  reign  ;  but  he  was  a  prince  who  could  not  brook  the  slightest 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  who  never  spared  those  who  dared  to  question 
his  authority.  Still,  the  Meaou-tse  were  not  conquered ;  for  although  that 
one  paiticular  tribe  was  exterminated,  there  were  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  mountains  who  soon  afterward  appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  are 
still  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Chinese  who  dwell  in  their 
vicinity. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Kien-long  is  remarkable  for  the  first  inter- 
course ever  held  between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  China,  when  an 
embassy  was  sent  by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  under  the  following  circumstances.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Kien-lono;  had  established  a  company  of  merchants,  called  the 
Co-hong,  consisting  of  the  principals  of  ten  hongs,  or  mercantile  houses, 
who  were  invested  with  the   exclusive  privilege  of  transacting  all  business 
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with  Europeans  ;  consequently,  the  English,  as  well  as  others,  were  pro- 
hibited from  dealing  with  any  other  Chinese  traders,  and  were  obliged  to 
purchase  their  tea,  silks,  and  other  commodities  of  importance,  from  these 
hong-merchants,  who  fixed  the  prices  of  all  goods,  either  exported  or  im- 
ported, and  regulated  the  terms  on  which  foreigners  were  to  conduct  their 
trade  with  China.  They  were  responsible  to  the  government  for  the  cus- 
toms and  duties  on  all  goods  brought  into  or  sent  out  of  the  country ;  and 
they  were  also  answerable  to  the  foreign  merchants  for  the  value  of  their 
cargoes  after  they  were  landed  ;  so  that  any  losses  sustained  on  either  side 
were  to  be  made  up  by  them :  yet  their  profits  were  so  enormous,  that  they 
grew,  in  general,  very  rich,  and  lived  in  great  splendor. 

In  the  year  1771,  however,  the  partnership  of  the  co-hong  was  dissolved, 
and  then  there  was  no  restriction  to  prevent  other  Chinese  merchants  from 
trading  with  the  Europeans  ;  yet  the  hong-merchants  contrived  to  maintain 
their  monopoly  by  making  handsome  presents  frequently  to  the  mandarins  at 
Canton,  who,  in  return,  suffered  no  one  to  interfere  with  their  trade.  This 
led  to  very  unfair  dealings  on  the  part  of  the  hongs,  who,  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  large  presents  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  monopoly,  charged  most  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods,  and 
practised  all  kinds  of  imposition  on  the  European  traders.  The  British 
merchants,  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  their  extortions,  endeavored 
to  get  a  memorial  presented  to  the  emperor,  but  their  petitions  were  never 
allowed  to  reach  the  court,  and  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to 
imposition  or  to  give  up  the  trade  altogether.  Some  of  the  hongs  had  con- 
tracted very  heavy  debts  with  the  English,  which  they  refused  to  pay,  and 
serious  disputes  arising  on  that  point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  British 
government  at  length  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Peking, 
to  lay  all  these  complaints  before  the  emperor  and  solicit  redress.  Lord 
Macartney,  late  governor  of  Madras,  was  appointed  embassador  on  this  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  and  being  furnished  with  many  valuable  presents  for 
the  great  Eastern  autocrat,  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  in  September,  1792, 
and  arrived  at  Canton  in  June,  the  following  year.  The  embassador  and 
his  train  were  received  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  for  the  empe- 
ror had  been  apprised  of  their  coming,  and  had  sent  orders  to  the  governors 
of  the  different  cities  and  provinces  where  they  would  stop  in  their  way  to 
Peking,  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  them,  and  all  things  provided 
for  their  accornmodation  —  a  command  that  was  most  scrupulously  obeyed; 
so  that  they  were  not  only  well  entertained  when  they  went  on  shore,  but 
ample  stores  of  provisions,  with  wine,  tea,  and  baskets  of  porcelain,  were 
sent  to  their  ships  by  the  mandarins  of  several  places  where  they  cast  anchor 
on  the  voyage  from  Canton  to  the  capital ;  for  as  the  empire  was  not  open 
to  strangers,  except  by  favor,  those  who  visited  it  on  state  affairs  were  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  guests  of  the  sovereign,  or  persons  in  his  service  for 
the  time  being,  and  not  as  travellers  who  are  free  to  go  where  they  please, 
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and  to  have  what  tlioy  choose  to  order  in  return  for  payment;  consequently 
the  accommodation  they  met  with  depended  very  much  on  whether  the  mis- 
sion were  agreeable  or  not  to  his  majesty.  This  fact  was  fully  exemplified 
by  the  following  circumstances,  which  occurred  at  Chusan. 

The  British  ships  having  to  sail  round  the  coast  to  the  gulf  of  Pe-che-le, 
required  experienced  pilots  to  conduct  them  along  the  shore,  with  which 
the  English  sailors  were  totally  unacquainted.  The  governor  was  solicited 
to  furnish  proper  persons  for  the  purpose,  on  which  he  sent  into  the  town 
of  Tinghae,  the  capital,  to  order  all  who  had  ever  performed  that  voyage 
to  repair  immediately  to  the  hall  of  audience.  A  great  many  men  presented 
themselves,  and  among  others,  two  tradesmen  who  had  been  to  Tien-sing, 
a  great  trading  town  on  the  Peiho  river,  on  their  own  affairs,  and  these 
were  the  individuals  selected  to  perform  the  office  of  pilots  to  the  British 
embassy.  It  was  in  vain  they  desired  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  their 
business  would  be  ruined  by  their  absence,  and  their  families  reduced  to 
great  distress ;  the  governor  only  replied  that  the  emperor's  commands  were 
exphcit,  and  must  be  obeyed  ;  the  poor  men  therefore  were  obliged  to  go, 
inconvenient  as  it  was  to  them.  The  Peiho  river  runs  from  Peking  to  the 
gulf  of  Pe-che-le,  and  has  many  populous  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks. 

The  number  of  barges  or  junks  continually  passing  up  and  down  this 
busy  stream  is  a  proof  of  the  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  country, 
many  of  them  being  engaged  in  commerce,  while  many  are  government 
boats  employed  chiefly  in  conveying  to  the  capital  grain  and  other  produce 
of  the  land,  collected  from  the  people  of  the  neighboring  provinces  who 
pay  their  taxes,  or  rather  rents,  chiefly  in  kind.  The  junks  are  strongly 
built,  and  curved  upward  at  each  extremity,  one  end  being  much  higher 
than  the  other.  The  sails  are  of  matting  or  cotton,  made  like  a  fan,  to  fold 
up,  w'ith  bamboo  sticks.  Great  labor  is  required  in  setting  them,  as  the 
Chinese  have  no  proper  machinery  for  that  purpose,  so  that  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres in  working  a  ship  are  performed  by  actual  strength.  Most  of  the 
sailors,  with  their  families,  live  constantly  on  board  the  junks,  having  no 
home  on  shore  ;  and  there  are  many  companies  of  actors,  also,  who  have 
no  other  dwelling-place  than  a  covered  boat  on  the  river. 

The  government  yachts  that  conveyed  the  English  embassy  up  the  Peiho 
were  extremely  handsome  and  commodious,  but  as  the  mandarins  had  no 
idea  that  an  embassador  could  come  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  brin<y 
tribute,  and  do  homage  to  the  emperor  on  the  part  of  his  master,  they  had 
caused  flags  to  be  attached  to  the  yachts,  displaying  these  words  in  large 
Chinese  characters,  "Embassadors  bearing  tribute  from  the  country  of  Eng- 
land ;"  nor  would  they  believe  that  the  presents  brought  for  the  emperor 
were  to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light.  The  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Pe- 
che-le,  a  venerable  old  man  about  eighty  years  of  age,  had  travelled  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  imperial  master, 
to  be  in  readiness  at  Tien-sinfr  to  receive  the  Ensrlish  embassador,  who 
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went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  that  high  functionary. 

Tien-sing  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  north  of  China,  as  Canton  is  for 
the  south.  It  extends  for  several  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  on  the 
banks  of  which  are  many  quays  and  dockyards,  with  large  public  buildings, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  customhouses,  warehouses,  and  temples.  The 
shops  are  handsome  and  well  furnished,  but  the  private  houses  are  no  orna 
ments  to  the  streets,  being  built  as  in  all  large  Chinese  cities,  within  a  court, 
enclosed  by  a  brick  wall. 

The  Chinese  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  hall  of  reception,  as  they  can 
construct,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  a  temporary  building  of  bamboo,  which, 
being  carpeted,  and  adorned  with  silken  hangings  and  other  tasteful  orna- 
ments, answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  palace  for  occasions  of  ceremony.  It 
was  in  a  hall  or  pavilion  of  this  kind,  raised  within  sight  of  the  river,  that 
the  gendemen  of  the  embassy  were  received  by  the  viceroy  of  Pe-che-le, 
with  all  the  attention  due  to  their  rank,  and  the  well-bred  politeness  that 
generally  characterizes  the  manners  of  a  Chinese  gentleman. 

It  is  remarked  by  Lord  Macartney,  that  men  of  rank,  in  China,  appear  to 
treat  their  domestics  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  condescension  seldom 
met  with  in  Europe.  In  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  customs  of  society 
were  found  not  to  be  devoid  of  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  most 
polished  circles  of  Europe;  as,  for  instance,  the  viceroy  of  Pe-che-le,  whose 
advanced  age  made  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  him  to  go  on  board  the 
yachts,  returned  the  embassador's  visit  by  being  carried  down  to  the  shore 
in  a  chair,  and  sending  an  officer  to  the  boat  to  present  his  visiting  ticket, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  thing  in  China  as  leaving  a  card  in  London.    The 
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Chinese  visiting  tickets,  however,  are  large  sheets  of  crimson  paper,  folded 
like  a  screen,  the  name  and  title  of  the  visiter  being  written  down  the  middle. 
From  Tien-sing,  the  embassy  proceeded  to  Tong-soo,  a  city  distant  from 
Peking  about  twelve  miles,  where  the  whole  party  landed  ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  remain  there  a  few  days,  a  Budhist  temple  was  prepared  for 
their  accommodation,  the  bonzes  being  obliged  to  remove  for  the  time  to 
another  monastery  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
was  left  to  watch  over  the  lamps  at  the  shrine.  These  temples  are  always 
used  as  hotels  on  all  occasions  connected  with  the  government,  but  the 
priests  are  not  required  to  furnish  the  guests  with  entertainment  as  well  as 
lodging,  their  table  being  supplied,  free  of  cost,  by  the  governor  of  the  city 
wherever  they  may  be.  The  only  thing  difficult  to  be  procured  was  milk, 
which  is  never  used  by  the  Chinese,  neither  do  they  make  cheese  or  butter ; 
but  when  it  was  understood  that  the  strangers  were  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
milk  with  their  tea,  and  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  them  without  this  ingre- 
dient, much  trouble  was  taken  to  procure  two  cows,  which  formed  a  part  of 
their  train  during  the  remainder  of  their  sojourn  in  China. 

The  appearance  of  foreigners  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  an  event  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  in  crowds  to  every  point 
where  they  were  likely  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them.  The  whole  way  from 
the  landing-place  at  which  the  yachts  were  stationed,  to  the  temple  where 
the  embassador  and  his  suite  were  lodged,  was  like  a  fair ;  for  besides  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
European  strangers,  a  great  number  of  petty  tradesmen,  such  as  pastry- 
cooks, dealers  in  spirituous  liquors,  and  persons  who  kept  eating-houses, 
set  up  booths  for  the  sale  of  various  refreshments,  among  which  were  tea 
and  rice  prepared  for  eating,  which  may  always  be  had  in  the  streets  of 
every  town  in  China,  where  a  working  man  may  dine  very  well  at  any  time 
for  about  one  cent. 

The  English  travellers  went  by  land  from  Tong-soo  to  Peking,  some  in 
palanquins,  others  on  horseback,  and  the  rest  in  small,  tilted  carts  with  two 
wheels,  which  was  the  only  kind  of  carriage  known  in  the  country,  and, 
having  no  springs,  is  a  very  uneasy  conveyance.  The  road  is  very  broad, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  willow  trees  of  immense  size,  and  paved  with  large 
flat  stones.  The  pavement  is  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  instead  of  at  the 
sides  as  with  us,  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  rarity  of  wheel-car- 
riages, which  are  less  common,  even  for  long  journeys,  than  sedans  and 
horses.  The  party  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  whose  chief  em- 
ployment the  whole  way,  was  to  keep  off  the  crowd  with  their  whips,  of 
which  they  did  not  scruple  to  make  very  free  use ;  but  curiosity  was 
stronger  than  fear,  and  no  sooner  did  the  whips  cease  to  play,  than  the  mob 
again  pressed  forward,  while  every  wall,  house-top,  and  tree,  was  thronged 
with  spectators. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  emperor  had  not  yet  returned 
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Prooess'o;)  of  ilie  British  Embassy  along  tlie  Willow  Avenue. 

to  the  capital  from  his  palace  at  Zhehol,  in  Tartary,  one  of  his  numerous 
residences,  where  it  was  customary  for  the  court  to  reside  during  the  sum- 
.mer  months.  Zhehol  is  a  small,  mean,  and  crowded  city,  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  great  wall,  and  standing  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Yellow  sea;  consequently  it  is  much  cooler  than  in  China, 
and  on  that  account  is  pleasant  as  a  summer  retreat.  The  country  beyond 
the  wall  is  wild  and  mountainous,  and  bears  in  its  principal  features  a  great 
resemblance  to  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  There  is  a  good  road  for  general 
traffic  all  the  way  from  Peking  to  Zhehol,  parallel  to  which  there  is  a  pri- 
vate road,  kept  in  the  highest  order  by  the  soldiers,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
the  emperor  and  court.  Travelling  palaces,  or  imperial  hotels,  are  erected 
at  certain  distances  all  the  way  from  the  capital,  as  the  emperor  never,  on 
any  occasion,  condescends  to  take  refreshment  or  pass  the  night  at  the  house 
of  a  subject,  although  the  palaces  of  some  of  the  viceroys  are  little  inferior 
to  his  own. 

The  palace  and  gardens  of  Zhehol  are  situated  in  a  romantic  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  a  fine  river,  overhung  by  rugged  mountains.  The  park,  which 
is  very  extensive,  presents  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Chinese 
style  to  be  found  in  the  whole  empire ;  as  the  objects  that  arc  usually 
crowded  together  in  too  small  a  space  to  produce  a  j)leasing  effect,  are  at 
Zhehol  distributed  over  a  vast  area,  the  imperial  park  being  not  less  than 
eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
ladies,  which  are  enclosed  within  a  separate  wall.  The  western  side  of  the 
park  is  occupied  by  thick  woods  of  oak,  pine,  and  chestnut  trees,  covering 
the  sides  of  the  steep  mountains,  where  a  great  number  of  deer  arc  kept  for 
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the  chase ;  but  the  rest  is  laid  out  in  ornamental  pleasure-grounds,  adorned 
with  as  many  as  fifty  handsome  pavilions,  magnificently  furnished,  each 
containing  a  state-room  with  a  throne  in  it,  and  some  of  them  having  a  large 
Imnqueting-hall,  where  entertainments  are  given  on  special  occasions  to  the 
great  mandarins  of  the  court. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  these  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  are  small 
transparent  lakes  filled  with  gold  and  silver  fishes ;  and  a  broad  canal,  on 
which  are  several  islands,  adorned  with  pagodas  and  summer-houses  of  vari- 
ous forms,  sheltered  by  groves  of  trees  and  fragrant  shrubs-  All  Chinese 
buildings  of  this  description  are  highly  decorated,  and  generally  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  tent,  which  is  evidently  the  model  from  which  the  archi- 
tecture of  China  was  originall}'  designed. 
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Near  the  palace  of  Zhehul,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  stands  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Poo-ta-la,  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  whole  empire, 
covering  about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  built  at  an  immense  cost  by 
Kien-long,  who  was  a  worshipper  of  Fo,  for  whose  service  this  splendid 
pile  was  erected.  It  consists  of  one  large  temple  or  monastery,  with  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  buildings  and  pagodas  attaclied  to  it.  The  great  temple  is  an 
immense  square,  eleven  stories  in  height,  these  stories  being  distinguished 
by  galleries  running  round  the  four  sides  of  the  building,  containing  thp 
apartments  of  the  lamas,  or  priests,  of  whom  there  were  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  so  munificently  was  the 
establishment  endowed  by  its  founder.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  temple  i^ 
the  golden  chapel,  where  the  priests  perform  their  devotions.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  gilded  roof;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  small  space  railed  off,  in 
which,  elevated  by  steps,  stand  three  altars,  richly  adorned,  each  supporting 
a  colossal  statue,  said  to  be  of  solid  gold,  but  of  courre  or.'y  ^;;uud.     The 
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priests,  who  wear  yellow  robes,  chant  their  semce  in  a  kind  of  recitative, 
striking  drums  at  intervals  ;  people  sometimes  go  into  this  and  other  Budhist 
temples  from  curiosity  to  observe  the  rites,  but  none  ever  join  in  them. 

It  was  at  Zhehol  that  the  emperor  chose  to  receive  the  English  embassy, 
which,  hntil  his  pleasure  was  known,  was  lodged  at  Yuen-min-Yuen,  about 
seven  miles  from  Peking,  where  there  is  another  fine  palace,  with  an  exten- 
sive park  and  beautiful  gardens.     The  president  of  the  board  of  rites,  and 


Imperial  Qardens  at  Yuen-niin-Yuen. 

several  other  great  mandarins,  who  visited  the  embassador  very  frequently, 
were  extremely  anxious  that  he  should  consent  to  perform  the  nine  prostra- 
tions before  the  emperor,  which  he  decidedly  refused,  knowing  that  if  he 
submitted  to  this  ceremony  it  would  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  over  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  kotou  is,  in  China,  the  act  of  homage  exacted  from  a  vassal  by  his 
liege  lord ;  and  the  same  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to  it,  as,  in  the 
feudal  ages,  belonged  to  acts  of  a  similar  kind  in  European  countries.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  material  consequence  that  the  embassador  should  be  firm 
on  that  point,  which  was  at  length  given  up  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  English 
party,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  Tartars  and  several  mandarins  of  rank,  set 
out  on  their  journey  to  Zhehol,  where,  for  the  first  time,  an  English  noble- 
man was  presented  at  the  court  of  the  most  ancient  monarchy  in  the  world, 
and,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  beheld, "King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory." 

The  court  of  the  Tartar  princes  having  already  been  described,  it  is 
needless  to  speak  again  of  the  glittering  display  with  which  majesty  in  China 
is  surrounded  ;  as  all  that  has  been  said  on  that  subject  with  respect  to 
Kublai  and  Shun-che  applies  equally  to  every  other  monarch  of  that  race. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  custom  of  Eastern  sovereigns  has  always 
been  to  hold  levees  soon  after  daybreak ;  and  such  was  the  practice  of  the 
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emperor  Kien-long,  although  he  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  eightr- 
three.  At  the  first  appearance  of  dawn,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  enibassy,  were  assembled  all  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family, 
the  principal  officers  of  state,  with  a  great  number  of  mandarins,  and  several 
Mogul  chiefs,  who  had  come,  as  was  customary,  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  emperor's  birthday,  which  was  drawing  near,  and  was  always 
kept  with  much  ceremony.  The  hall  of  audience,  on  this  occasion,  was 
a  magnificent  tent  in  the  park,  supported  by  gilded  pillars,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  was  placed  a  throne  under  a  canopy,  raised  several  steps  from 
the  ground,  which  last  was  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  furnished  with 
embroidered  cushions  of  exquisite  workmanship.  From  the  top  of  the 
tent  hung  several  of  those  elegant  painted  lanterns  so  conspicuous  among 
Chinese  decorations,  and  unequalled  for  beauty  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  emperor's  approach  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  gongs  and  trum- 
pets—  the  never-failing  accompaniments  of  all  state  processions  in  China, 
whether  of  the  monarch  or  the  mandarins.  He  was  carried  in  a  palanquin, 
by  sixteen  bearers,  a  number  that  is  not  permitted  to  any  other  individual 
in  the  empire,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  usual  appendages  of  Chinese 
dignity  —  flags,  standards,  fans,  and  parasols.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  as 
suited  his  venerable  years,  in  a  robe  of  brown  silk,  with  no  ornaments  about 
his  person  except  a  large  pearl  in  the  front  of  his  black  velvet  cap. 

The  British  embassador,  who  was  presented  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  rites,  was  most  graciously  received,  although  he  did  not  pay  that  homage 
to  which  the  great  autocrat  was  accustomed,  but  merely  bent  one  knee  in 
presenting  his  credentials.  Some  compliments  were  exchanged,  and  several 
presents  also ;  for  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of  China  requires  that  every 
envoy  who  approaches  the  throne  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  offering, 
for  which  he  usually  receives  a  gift  in  return  ;  but  it  should  be  observ^ed, 
jhat  the  former  is  accepted  as  a  humble  tribute  due  from  an  inferior, 
while  the  latter  is  conferred  as  a  mark  of  extreme  condescension.  When 
the  ceremonies  were  ended,  a  sumptuous  breakfast  was  served  up  in  the 
tent,  in  the  Chinese  fashion,  and  while  all  present  partook  of  the  repast,  a 
band  of  music  played  on  the  lawn,  where  tumblers  and  rope-dancers  exhib-. 
ited  various  feats  of  agility,  and  a  play  was  performed  on  a  raised  stage.  . 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  a  people  so  fond  of  theatricals  as  the  Chinese 
are  and  have  been  for  many  ages,  should  have  no  regular  theatres,  nor  any 
actors  of  celebrity  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  their  taste  and 
genius  are  stationary.  They  have  no  scenery,  but  very  fine  dresses ;  and  as  no 
w^omen  are  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage,  female  characters  are  performed 
by  boys.     The  Chinese  drama  is  more  fully  described  in  another  chapter. 

At  Zhehol  the  ladies  of  the  court  had  a  theatre  for  their  own  especial 
amusement,  where  plays  were  acted  every  day,  and  were  sometimes  attended 
by  the  emperor  and  his  ministers,  but  more  frequently  by  the  ladies  only, 
who,  having  but  litde  occupation,  naturally  fly  to  any  frivolous  pursuit  that 
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may  help  to  beguile  the  time.  One  of  their  greatest  enjoyments  was  to  form 
parties  of  pleasure  on  the  canal,  for  which  purpose  there  were  yachts  always 
in  readiness,  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  but  so  contrived  that  the 
fair  occupants  were  entirely  screened  from  observation. 

There  was  no  empress  at  this  period,  for  the  princess  who  had  enjoyed 
that  dignity  was  dead,  and  Kien-long  had  not  thought  proper  to  raise 
another  to  the  throne.  The  laws  of  China,  as  elsewhere  observed,  admit 
of  only  one  lawful  wife ;  but  the  Tartar  sovereigns  do  not  restrict  them- 
selves to  this  rule,  although  they  generally  give  to  one  a  rank  above  the  rest, 
and  she  alone  is  called  empress,  while  the  others  have  the  title  of  queen. 
There  were  eight  queens  at  this  time,  two  of  the  first  and  six  of  the  second 
rank ;  and  these  had  each  a  certain  number  of  ladies  in  her  train,  making 
altogether  upward  of  one  hundred  females  belonging  to  the  court.  As  long 
as  the  emperor  lives  they  probably  lead  pleasant  lives,  but  their  subsequent 
lot  is  not  very  enviable,  as  they  are  then  removed  to  a  building  near  the 
palace  which  may  be  termed  a  nunnery,  since  they  are  obliged  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  within  its  walls,  in 
utter  seclusion. 

The  English  visiters  stayed  a  week  at  Zhehol,  and  were  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  emperor's  birthday,  which,  as  previously  stated,  is  a  holy- 
day  throughout  the  empire.  The  court  ceremonies  consisted  in  the  grand 
birthday  ode,  sung  in  chorus  by  voices  innumerable,  accompanied  by  deep- 
toned  bells  and  solemn  music.  The  emperor  was  present  but  not  visible, 
being  seated  behind  a  screen,  in  a  large  hall,  where  all  the  courtiers  were 
assembled  in  their  state-dresses  to  pay  the  customary  homage,  which  was 
done  by  falling  prostrate  at  the  conclusion  of  every  stanza  of  the  ode,  which 
has  been  thus  translated,  "  Bow  down  your  heads  all  ye  dwellers  on  the 
earth ;  bow  down  your  heads  before  the  great  Kien-long !"  an  exhortation 
that  was  literally  obeyed. 

The  two  or  three  days  that  succeed  the  birthday  are  entirely  devoted  tor 
festivities,  in  which  all  classes  participate  —  the  rich  in  visiting  or  receiving 
their  friends  with  feasting,  the  poor  in  such  enjoyments  as  their  station  enables 
them  to  obtain. 

As  soon  as  the  gayeties  were  over,  it  was  intimated  to  the  British  embas- 
sador, that  it  would  be  proper  to  take  his  leave  of  Zhehol,  and  return  with- 
out delay  to  Canton,  whither  the  emperor's  answer  on  the  subject  of  the 
embassy  would  be  forwarded.  It  was  not  left  to  themselves  to  regulate  the 
mode  or  the  route  by  which  they  should  return,  neither  were  they  allowed 
to  travel  through  the  country  without  an  escort  of  mandarins,  who,  under 
pretence  of  polite  attention,  directed  all  their  movements,  and  effectually 
prevented  them  from  gaining  more  information  than  was  deemed  desirable 
by  the  jealous  and  watchful  government. 

Instead  of  returning  by  sea,  as  they  came,  the  strangers  passed  by  the 
imperial  canal,  and  rivers,  through  the  provinces  of  Shan-tong,  Keang-nan, 
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Che-keang,  Keang-sy,  and  Kwang-tung  or  Canton,  a  journey  that  occupied 
about  ten  weeks. 

The  highly-cultivated  stale  of  the  country,  the  number,  wealth,  and 
greatness  of  its  cities,  its  abundant  resources  and  myriads  of  inhabitants, 
were  subjects  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  our  travellers,  whose  representa- 
tions on  their  return  home  drew  the  attention  of  the  English  more  particu- 
larly toward  this  vast  empire,  on  which  till  then  scarcely  a  thought  had  been 
bestowed.  The  institutions,  the  manners,  and  the  history  of  the  Chinese, 
became  subjects  of  inquiry,  though  but  little  knowledge,  comparatively 
speaking,  has,  till  very  recently,  been  gained  on  any  one  of  these  interesting 
points. 

The  emperor  wrote  a  very  friendly  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
George  III.,  but  did  not  accede  to  the  request  that  he  would  allow  tiie  sub- 
jects of  the  latter  to  trade  to  Ning-po,  Amoy,  and  other  maritime  cities 
besides  Canton,  as  they  used  to  do  before  they  were  restricted  to  that  one 
port  by  an  edict  of  Kien-long,  in  1755.  The  mission,  however,  was  in 
some  degree  successful,  as  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  who  had  encouraged  the 
frauds  practised  on  British  merchants,  was  removed  from  his  office,  while 
the  governor  appointed  in  his  room  received  peremptory  orders  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  grievances  complained  of,  so  that  for  a  short  time  the  trade  was 
conducted  on  a  fairer  footing,  when  the  abdication  and  subsequent  death  of 
Kien-long  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  all  the  former  oppres- 
sions. 

It  was  in  the  next  year  but  one  following  that  of  Earl  Macartney's 
embassy,  that  the  aged  emperor  of  China  completed  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
felicitous  reign,  and  in  accordance  with  the  vow  he  had  made  at  its  com- 
mencement, prepared  to  resign  the  throne  he  had  filled  with  so  much  ability. 
He  had  had  twenty-one  sons,  of  whom  only  four  were  then  living ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  nominated  either  of  them  as  his  successor,  an  omission  which 
had  for  some  time  been  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  to  many  of  the 
chief  officers  of  government,  who  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  he  intended 
to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his  own  sons  in  favor  of  a  young  man  on  whom 
he  had  bestowed  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  The  individual  in 
question  was  the  son  of  the  chief  minister,  or  kolau,  an  officer  possessing 
much  the  same  degree  of  rank  and  influence  in  China,  as  in  former  times 
was  held  by  the  grand  viziers  at  the  court  of  the  Arabian  califs. 

The  kolau,  a  man  of  great  talent,  whose  name  was  Cho-chang-tung,  had 
risen  from  the  station  of  a  private  soldier  to  the  eminent  position  he  then 
occupied  in  the  state,  and  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
favor  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  high 
regard  for  the  minister  by  admitting  him  to  the  claims  of  relationship.  The 
union  of  Cho-chang-tung's  son  with  one  of  the  princesses  spread  the  utmost 
alarm  through  the  court,  where  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  new  son-in- 
law  would  be  named  as  the  future  sovereign  of  China.     The  excitement 
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produced  by  tliis  belief  wa.-s  so  great,  that  a  certain  mandarin,  high  in  office, 
taking  upon  himself  the  perilous  task  of  mentor,  ventured  to  write  to  the 
emperor  on  the  subject,  entreating  him  to  select  without  delay  one  of  his 
own  sons  as  successor  to  the  throne  he  was  about  to  vacate.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  temerity  of  the  mandarin  was  founded  on  the  ancient  laws,  which 
enjoin  the  ministers  to  admonish  the  prince  when  they  find  him  acting  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  people  :  but  although  the  sage  counsellors  of 
olden  times  exercised  this  privilege  with  impunity,  it  seems  to  be  a  danger- 
ous experiment  in  modern  ages,  for  the  stern  monarch,  incensed  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  imprudent  meddler,  replied  to  the  letter  by  giving  orders 
that  the  writer  should  be  instantly  beheaded  —  a  sentence  that  did  not  occa- 
sion the  least  surprise,  notwithstanding  its  undue  severity.  The  unfortunate 
mandarin  had  needlessly  exposed  himself  to  this  danger,  since  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  emperor  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  placing  his  son-in-law 
on  the  throne.  Of  his  own  four  surviving  sons,  the  youngest  v.as  his  favor- 
ite ;  and  to  that  prince,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Kea-king,  he  determined 
to  resign  his  empire.  The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Kien-long's  accession 
was  celebrated  by  a  grand  jubilee  throughout  China,  when  many  acts  of 
munificence  were  performed  by  the  emperor :  and  among  others,  he  desired 
that  all  the  old  men  who  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy  should  be  invited 
to  a  feast,  prepared  for  them  at  his  expense,  in  every  district  over  the  whole 
country. 

The  chosen  successor,  Kea-king,  ascended  the  throne  in  1795,  and 
Kien-long  died  about  three  years  afterward,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eif^ht.  His  character  is  very  differently  represented  by  different  Chinese 
V. Titers  —  some  painting  him  as  another  Nero,  while  others  speak  in  the 
hiirhest  terms  of  his  benevolence  and  the  mildness  of  his  administration. 
Both  statements  are  perhaps  equally  foreign  to  the  truth,  for  although  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Kien-long  was  habitually  a  tyrant,  yet  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  sovereign  so  entirely  desj)otic  should  have 
ruled  over  a  numerous  people  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  without  having 
been  guilty  of  some  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  was  highly  distin- 
guished as  a  patron  of  literature,  to  which  he  was  himself  a  valuable  con- 
tributor, being  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  talent.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
attention  to  business  ;  and  his  extensive  charities  in  sea-<ons  of  public 
distress  do  honor  to  his  name,  and  give  him  a  true  right  to  thit  title  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  every  ruler  of  China  to  attain,  that  of  the  Father  of  his 
People. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

REIGN    OF    KEA-KING,   FIFTH    EMl'EKOR    OF    THE    MANTCHOW    DYNASTY. 

The  late  emperor  had  chosen  his  fourth  son  to  succeed  him,  because  he 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  disposition  and  talents  for  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  new  monarch  soon  proved  that  both  his 
virtues  and  abilities  had  been  very  much  overrated  by  the  partiality  of  his 
fond  father,  for,  as  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master,  he  began  to  indulge  in 
pleasures  that  would  have  been  extremely  unbecoming  in  a  prince  of  less 
pretensions,  but  were  more  especially  so  in  the  supreme  head  of  the  Celes- 
tial empire,  who  styles  himself  the  "  son  of  heaven,"  and  the  "august  ruler." 

Kea-king  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  great  distaste  for  the  restraints  and 
etiquette  of  the  Chinese  court,  which  are,  no  doubt,  excessively  fatiguing,  as 
every  word  and  movement  of  the  emperor  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
that  dig-nified  and  even  sacred  character  with  which  he  is  invested,  and 
which  most  of  the  imperial  rulers  of  China  have  made  it  their  study  to 
maintain.  The  ]\fantchow  emperors  had  all  been  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  stately  air  and  grave  deportment  naturally  looked  for  in  those  who 
are  venerated  as  beings  partaking  of  a  superior  nature  ;  but  Kea-king  was 
utterly  destitute  of  these  lofty  attributes,  and  not  only  indulged  in  an  im- 
moderate' love  of  wine,  but  selected  his  favorite  associates  from  among  the 
actors,  who,  in  China,  are  considered  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  even  said  that,  when  heated  with  wine,  lie  sometimes  degraded 
himself  so  far  as  to  take  a  part  in  the  dramatic  performances  of  his  chosen 
companions.  The  ministers  openly  remonstrated  with  him  respecting  these 
disgraceful  propensities,  but  their  admonitions  were  in  vain  ;  and  one  of 
them,  Soong-tajin,  a  man  of  very  high  talent,  who  was  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  state,  was  banished  for  presuming  to  speak  freely  on  the  subject  of 
his  faults.  The  people  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  a  monarch  whom  they 
could  not  respect,  and  insurrections  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country ; 
incited  in  some  cases  by  the  elder  princes,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  at 
the  preference  that  had  been  given  by  their  father  to  their  younger  brother. 

Kea-king  was  as  unpopular  among  the  Tartars  as  among  the  Chinese ; 
for  while  the  latter  were  shocked  at  his  indifference  to  ancient  customs,  the 
former  were  discontented  at  his  neglect  of  the  annual  hunting  excursions, 
esteemed  as  the  grand  business  of  life  by  all  the  Tartar  soldiers,  as  well  as 
by  the  tributary  nations  dwelling  beyond  the  wall,  and  which  had  never  been 
omitted  by  his  three  predecessors.  One  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
this  state  of  affairs  was  the  formation  of  secret  associations,  called  Triad 
societies,  which  are  known   still  to  exist  to  a  great  extent — their  object 
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being  to  overthrow  the  present  government  and  restore  the  native  princes  to 
the  throne.  The  triads,  who  may  be  called  revolutionists,  knew  each  other 
by  secret  signs,  like  the  freemasons  ;  and  although  it  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  a  people  so  entirely  under  "  espionage"  as  the  Chinese  should 
be  able  to  keep  up  such  an  institution,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
Triads  form,  at  this  moment,  a  considerable  party  in  China,  and  in  that  case 
a  revolution  is  not  a  very  improbable  event. 

In  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  empire,  numerous  bands  of 
robbers  infested  the  interior  of  the  country,  while  the  pirates  of  the  Ladrone 
islands  renewed  their  depredations  on  the  coast.  Among  these  was  a  noted 
corsair  named  Ching-yih,  who  was  no  less  renowned  and  feared  than  the 
famous  Koshinga  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Mantchow 
race.  This  formidable  chief  was  in  the  habit  of  levying  contributions  on 
all  the  merchant  vessels  that  appeared  in  the  Chinese  seas  ;  he  plundered  the 
villages  on  the  coast,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  battle  with  the  impe- 
rial fleet.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  received  secret  assistance  from 
many  Chinese  merchants  of  Amoy  and  Canton,  who  were  disaffected  toward 
the  reigning  family  ;  but  whether  this  was  true  or  not,  he  had  a  very  pow- 
erful force  at  his  command,  and  committed  the  most  horrible  barbarities 
with  impunity. 

Ching-yih  was  accidentally  drowned,  but  his  death  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  lawless  practices  of  his  people,  for  his  widow,  who  might  have  been 
esteemed  as  a  great  heroine  in  a  worthier  cause,  took  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  headed  the  rovers  in  all  their  piratical  expeditions,  and  actually  fought 
in  several  engagements  with  the  government  forces.  These  Amazonian 
qualities  were  combined  with  very  extraordinary  talents  as  a  ruler ;  for  the 
chieftainess  drew  up  a  regular  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  her  people, 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  act  equitably  toward  each  other ;  and  thus 
order  was  preserved  among  them.  For  some  time,  this  female  corsair  main- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  seas  ;  insomuch  that  no  merchant-ships 
could  navigate  them  in  safety  without  a  pass  from  her,  which  she  granted 
on  payment  of  a  certain  toll,  and  this  pass  protected  them  from  any  pirate- 
vessels  they  might  encounter  on  their  passage.  At  length,  disputes  arose 
among  the  pirate-captains  ;  and  the  chieftainess,  beginning  to  find  her  posi- 
tion a  difficult  one  to  maintain,  concluded  a  regular  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  governor  of  Canton,  who  was  rewarded  by  government  with  a  peacock's 
feather,  the  usual  mark  of  distinction  bestowed  on  a  military  or  naval  com- 
mander for  any  eminent  service  rendered  to  the  state.  The  lady,  who  had 
assumed  so  unfeniinine  a  character,  withdrew  from  the  conspicuous  situation 
in  which  she  had  placed  herself,  to  live  in  retirement,  while  most  of  the 
pirates,  being  thus  left  without  a  leader,  made  submission,  and  were  received 
into  the  service  of  the  government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The 
province  of  Pe-che-le  was  overrun  with  armed  bands,  composed  partly  of 
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those  who  had  become  robbers  by  profession,  and  partly  of  revolutionists, 
who  joined  with  the  banditti  as  a  means  of  strengthening  their  force.  All 
were  equally  terrible  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  who  were  plundered  with 
impunity,  the  robbers  coming  in  such  numbers  as  to  intimidate  the  magis- 
trates, some  of  whom  were  possibly  more  inclined  to  encourage  than  to 
oppose  them. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  palace  at  Peking  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  armed  men,  who  forced  the  gates,  and  rushed  into  the  great 
hall,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  emperor,  and  obliging  him  to  abdicate 
the  throne.  A  similar  attempt  had  been  made  ten  years  previously,  since 
which  time  Kea-king  had  taken  care  to  have  a  strong  body-guard  in  con- 
stant attendance ;  and  besides  this  precaution,  a  double  guard  was  posted  at 
every  gate ;  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  the  conspirators  must  have  had 
confederates  in  the  palace,  who  facilitated  their  entrance  ;  otherwise  there 
must  have  been  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  soldiers,  which^oes  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case.  A  terrible  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The 
princes  and  attendant  officers  surrounding  their  sovereign  made  a  gallant 
defence  ;  and  Taou-kwang,  his  second  son,  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
his  father's  life,  by  shooting  two  of  the  insurgents  who  were  in  the  act  of 
rushing  upon  the  emperor. 

Much  blood  was  shed  before  the  palace  was  cleared  of  the  assailants,  who 
were,  however,  at  length  dispersed,  and  the  insurrection  was  eventually  sub- 
dued. No  more  disturbances  of  any  importance  happened  during  the  reign 
of  Kea-king,  who  named  as  his  successor  the  young  prince,  whose  tiiri^ly 
aid  had  preserved  his  life. 

About  three  years  after  this  rebellion,  another  embassy  was  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  the  court  of  Peking,  to  complain  anew  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  trade  with  England  was  conducted  at  Canton.  The  good 
effect  produced  by  the  interference  of  Kien-long  had  been  but  temporary, 
for  his  successor,  being  as  narrow-minded  as  he  was  weak  and  vicious, 
hated  all  Europeans,  and  suffered  the  Chinese  merchants  to  impose  upon 
them  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner.  Lord  Amherst,  the  embassador  on 
this  occasion,  proceeded  to  Peking  by  the  same  route  that  Lord  Macartney 
had  previously  taken  ;  but  his  reception  at  the  various  places  he  stopped  at 
on  the  journey,  was  very  different  from  that  given  to  the  former  embassador, 
nor  did  he  meet  with  similar  attention  with  regard  to  accommodation  and 
entertainment,  all  which  clearly  indicated  the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the 
sovereign  respecting  the  object  of  the  mission.  In  short,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  embassy  at  Peking,  the  old  dispute  relative  to  the  kotou  was  revived, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  embassador  was  so  entirely  misrepresented  to  the 
emperor,  that  no  audience  was  granted;  and  thus  the  English  not  only 
failed  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances,  but  were  disappointed  of  seeing 
the  imperial  court  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

One  grand  object  of  this  unsuccessful  embassy  had  been,  as  before,  to 
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solicit  a  restoration  of  the  privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  British  merchants, 
of  trading  to  other  ports  besides  that  of  Canton,  a  privilege  now  obtained 
by  other  means,  and  not  likely  to  be  lost  again.  All  European  trade,  as 
already  stated,  had  been  restricted  to  the  single  port  of  Canton,  by  an  edict 
of  Kien-long  in  the  year  1755,  when  it  was  ordered  that  foreign  vessels 
should  only  go  thither  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  not  remain  there 
longer  than  a  given  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  either  to 
depart  entirely,  or  withdraw  to  Macao ;  and  this  arbitrary  decree  had  never 
been  revoked.  In  consequence  of  the  ports  being  thus  closed  against  them, 
the  British  merchants  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  transport  of  tea  from  an 
immense  distance,  by  which  its  price  was  considerably  increased,  for  between 
Canton  and  the  principal  tea  districts  there  were  ranges  of  lofty  mountains 
to  be  crossed,  and  shallow  rivers  to  be  navigated,  which  made  the  carriage 
of  goods  a  difficult,  expensive,  and  tedious  process,  the  more  especially  as 
chests  of  tea,  or  any  other  large  or  heavy  packages,  are  not  conveyed  over 
land  in  wagons  or  by  horses,  but  are  slung  on  bamboo  poles,  and  carried  by 
men,  however  long  the  distance  may  be.  The  boats  on  the  canals  and  many 
of  the  rivers  have  to  be  tracked,  or  drawn  along  by  ropes,  and  this  labor. 
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Tracking  a  Boat. 

which  in  most  countries  is  done  by  horses,  is  in  China  performed  by  men  ; 
so  that,  either  on  land  or  water,  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the 
transit  of  merchandise  is  immense.  The  tracking  of  the  government  barges 
is  a  sort  of  tax  on  the  people,  who  are  usually  pressed  into  this  service  by 
order  of  the  magistrates,  on  whom  the  duty  devolves  of  seeing  that  each 
district  furnishes  a  certain  number  of  men  for  that  purpose,  even  the  wealth- 
iest farmers  not  being  exempt,  except  on  finding  substitutes,  whom  they 
must  pay.  The  system  of  impressing  men  to  serve  as  trackers  seems  to 
be  productive  of  much  misery.  So  hateful  is  the  service,  that  the  people 
strive  in  every  way  to  avoid  it.  When  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  traversed 
China,  those  who  had  tracked  the  vessels  throughout  the  day  generally 
deserted  by  night.  They  knew  the  difficulty  which  the  officers  would  have 
in  getting  others  to  relieve  them  ;  and  they  knew  also  that  till  others  were 
procured,  their  own  services  would  be  required.  To  supply  their  places, 
very  harsh  measures  were  commonly  resorted  to  :    the  officers   used  to 
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despatch  their  soldiers  to  the  nearest  village,  where  the  inhabitants,  taken  by 
surprise,  would  be  forced  out  of  their  beds  to  join  the  yachts.  Scarcely  a 
night  occurred  in  which  some  poor  wretches  did  not  suffer  the  lashes  of  the 
soldiers  for  attempting  to  escape,  or  for  pleading  the  excuse  of  old  age  or 
infirmity.  It  was  painful  to  behold  the  deplorable  condition  of  some  of 
these  poor  creatures ;  several  were  half  naked,  and  appeared  to  be  wasting 
and  languishing  for  want  of  food.  Mr.  Barrow  gives  a  melancholy  picture 
of  their  sufferings,  in  describing  what  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  ISth  of 
October,  when  the  embassy  was  approaching  Canton:  — 

"  This  being  the  night  of  the  moon,  we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  very  little 
rest.  The  observance  of  the  usual  ceremonies,  which  consists  of  firing  their 
small  petards,  beating  at  intervals  the  noisy  gong,  harsh,  squalling  music,  and 
fireworks,  required  that  our  vessels  should  remain  stationary ;  and  these 
nocturnal  orgies  ceased  only  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  There  was, 
however,  another  cause  of  detention  at  this  place.  In  sailing  against  the 
stream  of  the  Eu-ho,  it  was  necessary  that  the  barges  should  be  tracked  by 
men,  and  these  men  were  to  be  pressed  or  forced  into  the  laborious  service, 
from  the  villages  bordering  upon  the  river.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this 
was  to  send  out  the  soldiers,  or  attendants  of  the  officers,  before  the  vessels, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  take  the  poor  wretches  by  surprise  in  their 
beds.  But  the  ceremony  of  the  full  moon,  by  retarding  their  usual  hour  of 
retiring  to  rest,  had  put  them  on  their  guard ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
emissaries  of  government,  all  that  were  liable  to  be  pressed  into  this  service 
had  absconded ;  so  that  in  addition  to  the  noise  of  the  gongs,  and  the  trum- 
pets, and  crackers,  our  ears  were  frequently  assailed  by  the  cries  and  lamen- 
tations of  persons  under  the  punishment  of  the  bamboo,  or  the  whip,  for 
claiming  their  exemption  from  joining  the  yachts,  and  acting  as  trackers. 
When  the  group  that  had  been  collected  for  this  purpose  w-as  brought 
together  in  the  morning,  it  was  impossible  not  to  regard  it  with  an  eye  of 
pity. 

"  Most  of  them  consisted  of  infirm  and  decrepit  old  men,  and  the  rest 
were  such  lank,  sickly-looking,  ill-clothed  creatures,  that  the  group  appeared 
to  be  much  fitter  subjects  for  a  hospital  than  for  performing  any  kind  of 
labor.  Our  companions  pretended  to  say  that  every  farmer  who  rented 
lands  upon  the  rivers  or  canals,  was  obliged,  by  the  tenure  on  which  he  held 
his  lease,  to  furnish  such  a  number  of  men  to  track  the  vessels  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  whenever  it  might  be  required  ;  but  that  on  the 
present  being  an  extraordinary  occasion,  they  had  resolved  to  pay  them,  as 
they  called  it,  in  a  handsome  manner,  which  was  somediing  less  than  seven- 
pence  a  day,  without  any  allowance  for  returning  to  their  homes  ;  a  price  for 
labor  which  bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and 
it  was  even  doubtful  if  this  pittance  was  ever  paid  to  them." 

Our  engraving  represents  a  group  of  trackers  cooking  their  meal  over  an 
earthern  stove  :  the  standing  figure  is  employed  in  eating  his  rice,  after  the 
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Ciiiiic^o  Boat  Trackers  Refreshing. 

usual  fashion — that  is  to  say,  by  putting  the  edge  of  the  bowl  against  his 
lower  lip,  and  knocking  the  contents  Jnto  his  mouth  with  the  chopstick. 
Their  chief  food  is  rice  ;  but,  as  a  luxury,  they  sometimes  indulge  in  vege- 
tables fried  in  rancid  oil,  or  mixed  up  with  animal  offal.  During  Lord 
Macartney's  journey,  the  persons  employed  about  the  vessels  which  carried 
the  embassador  and  his  train  were  accustomed  to  receive  with  the  greatest 
thankfulness  the  relics  of  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  English  ;  the 
very  tea-leaves  which  had  been  used  were  sought  after  with  avidity,  and 
boiled  up,  to  afford  a  second  decoction.  They  had  only  two  regular  meals 
in  the  day,  one  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  otlier  at  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon  ;  "  tiiey  generally,  however,  had  the  frying-pan  on  the 
fire  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning."  The  wine,  or  liquor,  which 
the  embassy  received  in  large  jars,  but  which  was  so  miserably  bad  as  not 
to  be  used  by  the  party,  afforded  a  great  treat  to  these  poor  people,  whose 
circumstances  seldom  allowed  them  an  opportunity  of  touching  such  a 
iJuxury.  The  trackers  sometimes  wear  shoes  made  of  straw,  such  as  are  to 
he  seen  in  the  engraving ;  but  they  go  more  frequently  with  naked  feet. 
The  flat  boards  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  are  applied 
by  them  to  the  breast  when  in  the  act  of  tracking. 

The  principal  tea  districts  are  in  the  provinces  of  Foo-keen,  Keang-se,  and 
Che-kian,.  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  atljacent  to  Canton,  stretching 
far  to  the  northeast;  and  Che-kian  is  the  next  maritime  province  to  the 
north  of  Foo-keen.  Each  of  these  provinces  is  of  immense  extent,  that  of 
Che-kian  alone  being  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  containing  a 
population  of  twenty-six  millions.  The  journey  from  one  province  to  an- 
other is  therefore  no  trifling  matter,  and  it  vi^as  calculated  that  the  difference 
in  the  expense  of  bringing  tea  to  Canton  for  exportation,  or  taking  it  to  the 
eastern  ports  nearest  to  the  districts  where  it  is  chiefly  grown,  amounted 
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annually  to  a  million  of  dollars,  being  about  six  dollars  on  every  pecul 
weight,  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds.  The  effect  of  the 
prohibitory  laws  on  the  price  of  tea  is  therefore  obvious,  and  all  lovers  of 
that  pleasant  beverage  may  well  rejoice  at  the  removal  of  these  difficulties 
by  the  event  of  the  late  war,  which  has  opened  the  desired  ports  to  foreign 
vessels,  so  that  teas  will  be  henceforward  shipped  at  more  convenient 
stations. 

China,  properly  so  called,  being  divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  and 
some  of  them  even  larger  than  those  above  mentioned,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  emperor  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
whole  of  his  vast  dominions.  The  actual  administration  is,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  viceroys,  to  whom  a  great  share  of  power  is 
necessarily  given,  and  who  exercise  in  their  respective  spheres  the  same 
absolute  authority  that  the  emperor  does  over  the  whole.  Each  viceroy 
maintains  a  splendid  court,  and,  when  he  appears  abroad,  is  attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  bearing  the  symbols  of  his  high  office,  among  which  are 
standards  emblazoned  with  the  golden  dragon,  carried  before  none  but  the 
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greatest  dignitaries.  He  is  borne  in  a  gilded 
chair,  and  always  followed  by  the  public  execu- 
tioners, some  carrying  chains,  others  that  universal  instrument  of  justice,  the 
bamboo,  which  is  very  unceremoniously  applied  on  the  spot  to  any  unlucky 
wight  who  may  chance  to  be  detected  in  a  misdemeanor ;  consequendy,  the 
approach  of  the  high  functionary  never  fails  to  inspire  a  degree  of  awe, 
which  is  manifested  by  the  respectful  haste  with  which  the  people  make 
way  for  the  procession,  ranging  themselves  close  to  the  wall,  where  they 
stand  perfectly  still  and  motionless  till  the  whole  cavalcade  has  passed.  The 
viceroys  are  intrusted  with  despotic  authorit)%  but  they  must  be  careful  how 
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they  use  it,  as  they  are  always  liable  to  the  visits  of  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners, who  frequently  arrive  from  the  capital  without  giving  notice  of  their 
approach,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  all  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  if 
they  find  anything  wrong  it  is  immediately  reported  to  the  court,  when  the 
offender  is  visited  with  a  prompt,  and  often  a  severe  punishment.  A  single 
word  from  the  emperor  is  sufficient  at  any  time  to  deprive  the  first  grandee 
in  the  land  of  his  rank,  his  property,  or  even  his  life  ;  nor  is  it  a  very  un- 
common case  for  a  mandarin  of  the  highest  order  to  enter  the  palace  with 
all  the  pomp  of  a  petty  sovereign,  and  to  come  forth  within  one  short  hour, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  stripped  of  every  ensign  of  his  late  dignity.  The 
governor  of  a  province  or  city  is  particularly  liable  to  such  a  reverse,  from 
the  nature  of  the  laws,  which  hold  him  responsible  for  all  those  public 
calamities  which  are  attributed  to  accident  in  other  countries ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  overflowing  of  rivers,  the  scarcity  of  crops  in  a  favorable  season, 
or  the  destruction  of  property  by  fire  ;  all  evils  supposed  to  arise  from  want 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  chief  magistrates,  who  are  required  to  see 
that  all  subordinate  officers  are  attentive  to  their  several  duties.  Every  one 
holding  an  official  situation  is  held  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  those  be- 
low  him,  and  if  the  inferiors  are  negligent  in  tiieir  respective  departments, 
the  superiors  are  liable  to  punishment.  Thus,  if  the  country  is  inundated 
by  the  sudden  rising  of  a  river,  the  viceroy  is  considered  in  fault  for  not 
having  attended  diligently  to  the  repairing  of  the  embankments ;  if  the  crops 
are  not  so  abundant  as  they  ought  to  be  in  any  particular  province,  the  fail- 
ure is  attributed  to  the  governor,  in  not  having  seen  that  the  husbandmen 
were  more  intelligent  or  industrious ;  and,  again,  should  lives  or  property 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  fire,  it  is  presumed  that  they  might  have  been  saved  by 
more  active  measures  ;  consequently,  the  magistrates  are  blamed  for  not 
keeping  a  more  efficient  police,  and  the  viceroys  or  governors  are  blamed 
for  appointing  such  careless  magistrates.  The  most  usual  punishment  for 
nial-administration  is  degradation  to  a  lower  rank,  according  to  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  offence.  If  the  fault  be  a  very  serious  one,  the 
offender,  if  of  the  highest  degree,  is  perhaps  degraded  to  the  lowest,  that  is, 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  class  of  mandarins ;  but  if  it  be  only  a  trivial 
error,  he  is  lowered  one,  two,  or  three  degrees,  and  in  most  cases  the  pun- 
ishment is  only  for  a  certain  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  is  restored 
to  his  rank  and  office,  and  resumes  his  former  place  in  society,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  for  a  temporary  disgrace  of  that  kind  leaves  no 
stigma  on  the  character  of  the  individual. 

Crimes  that  are  considered  in  the  light  of  treason  are  visited  with  a 
heavier  penalty.  Banishment  or  death  is  the  doom  of  him  who  has  in 
aught  neglected  or  disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and,  in  either 
case,  the  whole  family  of  the  culprit  share  his  fate,  although  they  may  be 
wholly  innocent  of' any  participation  in  his  crime.  The  enactment  of  this 
unjust  law  was  no  doubt  originally  intended  to  deter  people  from  ill-advising 
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their  relatives,  or  encouraging  them  in  any  act  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  government,  and  even  to  make  them  watchful  and  anxious  for  the  good 
conduct  of  each  other. 

In  the  year  1S19,  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  the  emperor  Kea-king  was 
celebrated  by  a  great  jubilee  throughout  the  empire,  when  the  ancient  cus- 
toms were  observed  of  remitting  all  arrears  of  land  tax,  cf  granting  a  general 
pardon  to  criminals,  and  of  admitting  double  the  ordinary  number  of  can- 
didates for  literary  honors  to  the  public  examination  for  that  year.  As  these 
examinations  were  first  instituted,  and  are  still  held,  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing the  fittest  persons  to  fill  all  offices  of  state,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
fortune,  they  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  no  advantage  being 
gained  through  the  influence  of  wealth  or  patronage.  A  strict  adherence  to 
this  principle  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  learning  in 
China,  where  a  man  has  no  occasion  to  fear  that,  because  he  is  without  either 
money  or  powerfid  friends  to  aid  him,  his  talents  will  avail  him  nothing. 

The  emperor  Kea-king  survived  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  his  birthday  only  one  year,  when  he  was  gathered  to  his  ancestors.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Taou-kwang,  the  late  emperor,  who  was 
chosen,  as  before  stated,  in  consequence  of  having  saved  the  life  of  his 
father  in  the  insurrection  of  1813. 


Chinese  Stone-Cutter  (p.  144). 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

REIGN    OF    TAOU-KWAXG,    SIXTH    EMPEROR    OF    THE    MANTCHOW    DYXASTY. 

Taou-kwaxg  (whose  name  signifies  the  "  glory  of  reason")  was 
installed  as  emperor,  the  day  after  Kea-king's  death,  with  the  usual  magnifi- 
cence, and  commenced  a  reign  that  has  proved  the  most  eventful  in  the 
history  of  the  Celestial  empire..  If  he  possessed  not  the  wisdom  and  talents 
of  his  grandfather,  Kien-long,  he  always  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
exalted  station,  and  was  consequently  more  respected  than  his  predecessor, 
the  weak-minded  and  vicious  Kea-king. 

The  dominions  of  Taou-kwang — the  first  Chinese  sovereign  whose  name 
is  connected  with  English  history — comprised  the  whole  of  China  proper, 
Thibet,  the  greater  part  of  those  extensive  regions  of  central  Asia  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  Tartary,  with  the  tributary  kingdoms  of 
Corea,  Cochin-China,  Loo-Choo,  and  Siam,  which  are  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  w^ho  have  the  title  of  king,  and  are  vassals  of  the  Chinese 
emperor,  to  whom  they  send  tribute.  The  distant  Tartar  tribes  have  always 
been  found  very  troublesome  dependents ;  and  no  sooner  was  Taou-kwang 
seated  on  the  throne,  than  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  western 
tracts  of  Little  Bucharia,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  empire  by  Kien- 
long.  Cashgar  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  revolt,  which,  after  a 
struggle  of  several  years,  was  at  length  suppressed  by  the  Mogul  and  INIant- 
chow  imperial  troops,  who  are  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  dreadful  barbarity 
toward  the  insurgents. 

Peace  was  scarcely  restored  in  the  West,  when  the  internal  repose  of  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  another  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  known  by 
the  name  of  Meaou-tse,  who  had  again  become  a  numerous  and  formidable 
people,  notwithstanding  the  extinction  of  some  of  their  tribes  by  the  emperor 
Kien-long.  The  cause  of  this  fresh  outbreak  does  not  appear  to  be  known  ; 
but  they  poured  down  in  great  numbers  from  their  native  hills,  under  the 
command  of  a  chieftain  who  assumed  tlie  title  of  "  wong,"  or  king,  and  not 
only  displayed  the  imperial  ensign  of  the  golden  dragon,  but  wore  a  yellow 
robe,  which  is  a  direct  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity.  All  the  moun- 
tain tribes  —  which  are  about  seven  in  number,  each  governed  by  a  separate 
chief — enlisted  under  the  banner  of  this  daring  leader,  and  descended  to 
the  plains,  where  they  defeated  the  imperial  troops,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  four  towns,  from  which  they  expelled  the  soldiers  and  mandarins, 
but  did  not  injure  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  declaring  by  a  public  procla- 
mation that  they  were  not  the  enemies  of  the  people,  but  of  the  government. 
The  viceroy  of  Canton,  Governor  Le,  received  orders  from  Peking  to  put 
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an  end  to  the  rebellion  ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  assembled  what  he  sup- 
posed would  be  a  sufficient  force  to  defeat  them :  but  they  were  more  for- 
midable than  he  had  expected,  and  his  army  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  — 
in  consequence  of  which  misfortune,  he  was  degraded  and  deprived  of  his 
government ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  if  a  general  is  commanded  to 
conquer,  he  ought  to  obey.  But  the  viceroy  of  Honan  met  with  better 
success,  and  having  retaken  one  of  the  towns  occupied  by  the  mountain 
bands,  was  rewarded  with  a  peacock's  feather,  which  was  the  highest  badge 
of  military  distinction  known  among  the  Tartars.  Still,  the  rebellion  was 
not  terminated,  and  the  Meaou-tse  held  out  with  determined  obstinacy  for 
nearly  six  years,  when,  in  1838,  two  imperial  commissioners  were  sent  from 
Peking  to  treat  with  them  upon  amicable  terms,  and  (by  what  means  is  not 
exactly  known,  although  it  is  suspected  large  presents  were  not  spared) 
induced  them  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes.  It  was  then  publicly 
announced  that  the  rebels  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  most  humble  sub- 
mi^:sions  ;  but,  as  they  are  as  independent  now  as  they  were  before,  it  is 
quite  evident  they  were  rather  appeased  than  subdued  ;  and  if  they  really 
were  bribed  to  withdraw,  they  will  most  probably,  ere  long,  repeat  the  same 
profitable  experiment. 

Scarcely  had  the  mountain  tribes  laid  down  their  arms,  and  retired  once 
more  in  peace  to  their  native  wilds,  than  a  war  broke  out  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent nature  from  any  that  had  yet  disturbed  the  Celestial  empire.  Hitherto, 
the  people  of  China  had  only  been  called  upon  to  contend  with  barbarous 
nations,  whose  mode  of  warfare  was  familiar  to  them  ;  and  moreover,  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Europeans  generally  with  a  degree 
of  contempt,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  never  having  known  them  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  traders.  Unconscious  of  their  own  inferiority 
in  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  or  of  the  improvement  in  weapons,  and 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  which  discipline  always  gives  over 
numbers,  they  entered  without  apprehension  into  a  contest,  the  result  of 
which   has   certainly  been   to   them  most   unexpected.      To   the  emperor, 


Chinese  Matclilock,  similir  to  those  used  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 


especially  —  who,  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  edicts,  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  England  was  some  petty  state, 
depending  for  subsistence  on  its  trade  with  the  Chinese  empire  —  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  war  terminated  must  indeed  have  been  a  cause  of  aston- 
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ishment ;  but  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  imperial  ruler  of  China,  and 
many  of  his  satellites,  knew  more  of  the  real  state  of  Great  Britain  than 
they  thought  proper,  for  political  reasons,  to  acknowledge. 

The    commercial   intercourse    between    England   and    China    has  been 
already  traced,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
embassy  of  181G,  at  which  time  the  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
East  India  Company  ;  and  so  it  continued  till  the  year  1833,  when  the  term 
of  their  last  charter  expired,  and  all  British  subjects  were  equally  at  liberty 
to  send  out  ships  to  China  for  tea  and  other  produce  of  that  country,  which 
till  then  had  never  been  brought  by  any  vessels  but  those  belonging  to  the 
privileged  company.     This  alteration  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  car- 
rying on  a  contraband  trade  in  opium,  the  importation  of  which  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Chinese  government ;   but  the  drug  was  eagerly  purchased 
whenever  it  could  by  any  means  be  smuggled  into  the  country.     In  conse- 
quence of  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  those  who  indulged  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  it,  the  emperor  Kien-long  had  issued  a  very  severe  edict 
against  its   importation ;   and  the   opium-dealers  were   obliged   to  transact 
their  business  very  secretly,  for  they  continued  to  take  it  to  China,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition.     At  that  time,  however,  the  drug  vva^  so  dear,  that 
none  but  the  wealthy  could  afford  to  buy  it ;  therefore  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  emperor's  command,  or  little  attention  was  paid  to  it ;  for  the  man- 
darins and  other  great  men,  who  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  laws  were 
not  violated,  were  fond  of  smoking  opium  themselves  ;   so  that  the  dealers 
were   as   much   encouraged   as   before,  although   not  so   openly ;   and  the 
smokers  took  care  to  enjoy  their  pipes  in  secret,  as  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
are  said  to  drink  wine.     The  opium  trade  continued,  therefore,  to  flourish, 
in  defiance  of  the  imperial  mandate ;   and  when  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  ceased,  and  ships  belonging  to  private  speculators  began  to 
make  voyages  to  Canton,  the  forbidden   drug  was  imported  into  China  in 
much  larger  quantities  ;  and  as  it  had  become  much  cheaper,  in  consequence 
of  being  more  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  it  came  within  the  reach  of 
the   lower  classes  ;    and  thus  opium-smoking  increased  to  such   a   fearful 
extent,  that  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  at  length  called  to  the  subject. 
Anxious  to  suppress  the  growing  evil  ere  its  contaminating  influence  should 
extend  itself  still  further,  Taou-kwang  consulted  his  ministers  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  for  that  end.     Some  proposed  that  the  trade  should  be 
made  lawful,"  on   payment  of  a  heavy  duty  on   the  commodity,  as  was  the 
case  before  the  reign  of  Kea-king,  when   opium  was   used  only  as  a  medi- 
cine,  and   brought  to  China  in   small   quantities.      Others  contended  that 
nothing  less  than  the  strict  prohibition  of  the  mischievous  drug  would  have 
any  effect  in  checking  the  vice  that  had  become  so  general,  and  advised  that 
the  penalty  of  death  should  be  denounced  against  all  who  should  be  found 
engaged  in,  or  conniving  at,  the   sale  of  opium.     It  is  thought  that  one 
motive  for  the  anxiety  of  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  was 
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to  prevent  a  vast  deal  of  treasure  from  being  carried  out  of  the  country  ;  for 
the  opium  was  never  paid  for  in  merchandise,  but  always  in  sycec  —  that  is, 
pure  silver  in  ingots.  At  length  the  emperor  appointed  Lin-tsihsen,  a  man- 
darin of  high  rank,  to  the  office  of  high  commissioner,  with  full  powers  to 
adopt  any  measures  he  might  find  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  object,  and  to  punish  buyers,  sellers,  and  smokers  of  opium  with  the 
utmost  severity.  The  new  commissioner  set  out  immediately  for  Canton, 
where  he  arrived  in  March,  1S39  ;  and  having  entered  the  city  with  great 
pomp,  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  commencement  of  his  duties. 

The  British  trade  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  company's  charter,  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  British  government,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  have 
resided  at  Canton  ;  but  this  arrangement  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  law,  the  first  superintendent.  Lord  Napier,  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  Macao,  where  he  soon  died,  his  death  having  been  accelerated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  vexations  he  had  experienced  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  authorities.  Three  officers  had  successively  filled  his  place, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  allowed  to  become  permanent  residents  at  the 
British  factory,  where  the  merchants  are  allowed  to  remain  only  just  long 
enough  to  transact  their  business,  the  longest  term  being  four  months,  com- 
mencing from  the  4th  of  December ;  and  if  their  affairs  are  not  settled  by 
that  time,  they  must  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  hong-merchants. 

The  factories  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Europe  and  America,  occupy 
a  small  space  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
are  built  oh  piles,  as  their  situation  renders  them  liable  to  inundation.  They 
are  railed  in,  and  have  a  space  allotted  for  garden  ground,  with  a  promenade, 
called  the  Respondentia  walk,  which  was  all  that  the  law  allowed  to  foreign- 
ers in  the  vast  empire  of  China,  until  the  late  concessions.  The  factories 
are  British,  Dutch,  American,  French,  Austrian,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  each 
consisting  of  several  brick  or  stone  edifices,  built  along  the  side  of  an  open 
space  of  inconsiderable  dimensions. 

When  Commissioner  Lin  arrived  at  Canton,  it  happened  that  there  were 
several  British  ships  in  the  river,  having  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  chests 
of  opium  on  board.  These  he  demanded  should  be  given  up,  without  delay, 
to  be  destroyed,  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  merchants  to  whom 
they  belonged  should  bind  themselves,  by  a  written  engagement,  never  to 
bring  any  more  opium  to  China  ;  and  they  were  informed  that,  in  the  event 
of  breaking  that  engagement,  they  would  be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished 
by  the  laws  of  China.  This  demand  caused  the  utmost  confusion  in  the 
British  factory,  as  some  of  the  merchants,  chiefly  those  of  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta, trusting  to  the  encouragement  that  had  been  so  long  afforded  to  this 
particular  branch  of  trade,  notwithstanding  its  illegality,  had  embarked  the 
greater  part  of  their  capital  in  the  cultivation  and  purchase  of  the  drug,  for 
which  there  was  now  no  market,  so  that  their  ruin  would  be  inevitable  unless 
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they  could  contrive  to  dispose  of  their  opium  secretly,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
and  as  this  mode  of  traffic  was  always  liable  lo  detection,  they  naturally  hesi- 
tated to  give  a  bond  that  would  place  their  lives  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chi- 
nese government,  provided  they  should,  at  any  time,  be  discovered  in  such 
illicit  dealing. 

The  governor,  finding  that  his  orders  were  not  complied  with,  issued  a 
command  that  all  native  servants  should  leave  the  factories,  which  was 
instantly  obeyed,  simply  because  the  poor  fellows  did  not  dare  to  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  ruling  power.  The  factories  were 
then  surrounded  by  a  body  of  Chinese  and  Tartar  troops,  who  guarded  the 
merchants  as  prisoners,  while  the  hong-merchants  were  instructed  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  chests  of  opium  were  on  board  the  foreign  vessels,  and  the 
names  of  their  owners.  In  the  meantime,  Lin  published  several  manifes- 
toes, addressed  to  the  English,  in  the  admonitory  style  used  by  the  rulers 
of  China  toward  their  own  people  ;  thus  proving  how  little  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  English  character  and  resources.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  have  always 
considered  that  in  permitting  the  outer  barbarians,  as  they  term  all  who 
dwell  beyond  the  limits  of  the  central  empire,  to  trade  to  their  shores,  they 
are  conferring  on  them  inestimable  benefits,  for  which  they  receive  no 
adequate  advantage  in  return. 

The  first  address  of  the  governor  set  forth,  at  great  length,  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  emperor  toward  the  strangers,  and  their  utter  unworthiness  of 
his  favors.  He  reproached  them  with  returning  evil  for  good,  in  bringing 
into  the  country  a  poisonous  drug,  to  injure  both  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that,  in  case  of  continued  disobe- 
dience, they  would  be  forbidden  to  trade  to  China  any  longer.  "  Let  our 
ports  be  closed  against  you,"  said  he,  "  and  where  can  you  look  for  profits?" 
In  another  part  of  the  same  remonstrance  he  says,  "  Should  you  foreigners 
be  deprived  of  our  tea  and  our  rhubarb,  you  would  thereby  lose  the  means 
of  preserving  life ;  yet  plentifully  they  have  been  granted  to  you  to  carry 
beyond  the  seas.  Can  there  be  favors  greater  than  these!  yet  arc  you 
grateful  ?  Our  central  empire,  comprising  a  territory  of  many  thousands 
of  miles,  and  possessing,  in  rich  abundance,  all  the  products  of  the  earth, 
has  no  advantages  to  derive  from  the  purchase  of  your  foreign  commodities, 
and  you  may  well  fear  that  if  your  trade  should  be  cut  off,  the  livelihood  of 
your  several  nations  must  come  to  an  end." 

This  extraordinary  document  was  full  of  that  simple  eloquence  with 
which  the  mandarins  of  China  were  wont  to  instruct  and  admonish  the  peo- 
ple, and  taking  into  consideration  the  light  in  which  the  English  were  then 
viewed  by  the  Chinese  government,  we  see  in  it  a  sincere  desire  to  settle  the 
dispute  as  amicably  as  possible,  by  persuading  the  barbirians  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  imperial  mandate.  This  was  evident  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  manifesto,  which  promised  them  pardon  and  future  protection,  provided 
they  would  hasten  to  make  submission  and  mend  their  ways,  stating  that  he, 
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the  high  commissioner,  was  induced  to  be  thus  compassionate,  by  reflecting 
that  they  were  men  from  distant  lands,  and  were  perhaps  ignorant  that  the 
pernicious  drug  they  brought  was  so  strictly  prohibited.  Finding,  however, 
that  this  exhortation  {\iiled  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  governor  con- 
tinued the  blockade  of  the  factories,  and  even  threatened  to  put  the  occu- 
pants to  death ;  on  which  the  British  superintendent.  Captain  Elliott, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  agree  to  the  surrender  of  the  opium,  in  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  countrymen.  Several  weeks  were  occupied  in  the 
landing  of  the  forfeited  drug,  during  which  the  merchants  were  still  detained 
in  the  factories  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the  chests  had 
been  brought  on  shore,  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  captives  left  at 
liberty  to  depart. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commissioner  had  sent  to  Peking  for  instructions 
how  to  dispose  of  the  property  he  had  seized,  and  received  the  following 
order  in  the  name  of  the  emperor:  "  Lin-tsihsen,  and  his  colleagues,  are  to 
assemble  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and  destroy  the  opium  before  their 
eyes  ;  thus  manifesting  to  the  natives  dwelling  on  the  seacoast,  and  the  for- 
eigners of  the  outside  nations,  an  awful  warning.  Tiespect  this.  Obey 
respectfully."  In  obedience  to  this  command,  on  the  first  of  June,  1S39, 
the  high  commissioner,  accompanied  by  all  the  officers,  proceeded  to  Chun- 
how,  near  the  Bocca  Tigris,  or  mouth  of  the  river,  where  large  trenches 


The  Bocca  Tigris. 

had  been  dug,  into  which  the  opium  was  thrown,  with  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime, salt,  and  water,  so  that  it  was  quickly  decomposed,  and  the  mixture 
ran  into  the  sea. 

Some  days  before  this  transaction,  the  British  merchants  had  retired  to 
Macao,  where  most  of  their  families  were  residing.  This  settlement  still 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  who  have  their  own  government,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  trying  any  offender  by  their  own  laws,  even  though  he  be  a  Chinese. 
They  have  forts  garrisoned  by  about  four  hundred  men,  some  fine  churches, 
a  monaetery,  and  a  convent  for  nuns,  who  are  occasionally  seen  walking  in 
the  town.  The  Portuguese  employ  a  great  many  black  slaves,  as  servants  ; 
but  all  the  mechanics  and  workmen  of  every  description,  as  well  as  the 
shopkeepers,  are  Chinese.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  European  style, 
the  handsomest  of  them  being  chiefly  let  to  English  families.     The  most 
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View  of  Macao. 

attractive  object  to  strangers  is  the  grotto  of  the  celebrated  Camoens,  who 
was  both  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  displeasure  of  the  Portuguese  government  in  India,  by  some  satiri- 
cal compositions  directed  against  the  viceroy,  who  banished  him  for  five 
years  to  Macao,  then  a  new  colony,  where  he  selected,  as  a  favorite  retreat, 
a  cool  grotto  formed  by  three  huge  fragments  of  rock  ;  a  spot  well  suited  to 
the  romantic  genius  of  the  poet,  who  there,  it  is  said,  composed  the  famous 
"  Lusiad,"  a  poem  of  which  the  Portuguese  are  justly  proud,  although  the 
author  was  suffered  to  subsist  upon  charity,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
The  grotto  stands  now  in  the  Casa  gardens,  but  has  been  disfigured  by  deco- 
rations in  very  bad  taste,  its  most  conspicuous  object  being,  at  present,  a 
modern  summer-house  erected  on  its  summit. 


Camoens'  Grotto. 

Soon  after  the  British  merchants  had  removed  from  Canton  to  Macao,  it 
happened  that  some  English  and  Chinese  sailors  quarrelled  in  the  street, 
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when  one  of  the  latter  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  random  blow.  The 
laws  of  China  make  no  distinction  between  murder  and  homicide;  there- 
fore, when  the  governor  of  Canton  was  informed  of  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, he  demanded  as  was  the  duty  of  his  office,  that  the  culprit 
should  be  given  up  to  justice;  but  as  the  English  are  not  amenable  to  Chi- 
nese law,  they  of  course  refused  to  comply.  The  governor,  therefore,  gave 
orders  that  provisions  should  no  longer  be  supplied  to  the  English  at  Macao, 
on  which  Captain  Elliott  removed  the  whole  fleet  to  Hong-kong,  a  rocky 
island,  about  thirty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  that  settlement,  inhabited  at  that 
time  chiefly  by  fishermen,  but  which  has  now  become  an  English  settlement, 
with  a  good  town,  built  by  Us  new  occupiers.  In  the  meantime,  the  British 
superintendent  had  written  to  Lord  Auckland,  the  governor-general  of  India, 
requesting  that  he  would  send,  without  delay,  as  many  vessels  and  men  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  Indian  station,  to  assist  in  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  her  majesty's  subjects  in  China  ;  and  thus,  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  1S39,  the  clouds  of  war  were  gathering  rapidly  over  the  Celestial 
empire. 

The  high-commissioner  Lin  no  sooner  became  aware  that  the  British 
fleet  had  removed  to  Hong-kong,  than  he  issued  a  decree  that  all  trade 
between  the  English  and  the  Chinese  should  be  suspended,  until  the  former 
had  given  the  bond  he  had  at  first  required  of  them,  signed  with  the  names 
of  all  the  owners  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  superintendent,  whom  he  termed  the  "  barbarian  eye,"  meaning  the 
chief,  or  inspector  of  the  foreigners.  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
functionary  has  been  much  censured,  and  was,  perhaps,  both  violent  and 
unjust;  but  may  it  not  be  urged  in  excuse,  that  he  was  sent  by  his  imperial 
master  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  an  unlawful  and  injurious 
branch  of  traffic ;  and  that  if  he  failed  in  effecting  that  object,  his  own  ruin 
might  be  the  consequence.  For  a  time,  therefore,  the  trade  was  suspended, 
and  the  English  ships  remained  in  Hongkong  harbor,  while  the  Chinese 
fleet  was  preparing  to  make  an  attack  on  them,  under  the  command  of  Admi- 
ral Quan,  a  gallant  veteran,  who  was  greatly  respected  by  both  i'riends  and 
foes.  Hong-kong  is  one  of  a  group  of  small  rocky  islands,  which  are  so 
numerous  round  the  coast  of  China,  that  one  of  the  titles  given  to  the  em- 
peror, is  "  Lord  of  ten  thousand  isles."  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  poor 
fishermen,  living  on  the  seashore,  in  wooden  sheds,  and  some  in  huts  of  a 
peculiar  character,  a  description  of  which,  from  the  work  of  Mons.  Borget,  a 
late  traveller,  we  proceed  to  give  in  his  own  words.  Alluding  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  space  occupied  by  the  habitations,  he  observes  :  "  The  first- 
comers  take  possession  of  the  ground,  and  there  they  place  their  worn-out 
boat.  *  *  *  Those  who  come  next  place  about  the  boat  stakes  of  wood, 
thus  forming  a  stage  over  the  heads  of  their  predecessors,  either  by  hoisting 
up  their  boat,  or,  when  tliey  do  not  happen  to  be  so  rich,  by  forming  a 
flooring  which  they  surround  by  mats,  and  cover  in  by  a  roof  of  the  same 
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Habitations  of  Poor  Fishermen  at  Hongkong. 

materials ;  still  poorer  individuals  follow,  who,  having  neither  boat  nor  ma- 
terials to  form  a  flooring,  nestle  themselves  in  the  intervals  between  the  other 
habitations." 

Hong-kong  is  not  more  than  nine  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth ; 
exhibiting  to  the  eye,  on  the  first  approach,  a  mass  of  steep,  rugged  rocks, 
among  which,  however,  are  found  many  fertile  spots,  where  rice  is  cultiva- 
ted, and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  luxury  of  plenty  of  good  water,  which  in 
Chusan  and  many  other  islands  is  very  scarce.  The  little  town  of  Chuck- 
chuen,  situated  in  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  island,  is  an  assemblage 
of  white  houses  with  blue-tiled  roofs,  and,  when  the  English  first  arrived 
there,  was  the  residence  of  the  mandarin  governor  of  the  island,  and  his 
subordinate  officers.  Hong-kong  abounds  in  granite,  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  hewing  for  exportation.  (See  engraving,  p.  133.) 

In  November,  1839,  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbor  was  attacked  by  Ad- 
miral Quan,  but  without  success,  as  the  Chinese  were  soon  driven  back,  with 
great  loss,  several  of  their  vessels  having  been  destroyed  in  the  action.  This 
defeat  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  authorities  at  Canton,  who  had  placed  great 
dependence  on  the  admiral ;  nor  did  they  dare  to  send  a  true  account  of  the 
affair  to  the  emperor,  who  was  for  a  time  deceived  into  a  belief  that  the  Chi- 
nese had  been  victorious,  and  under  this  impression  bestowed  a  high  Tartar 
title  on  Admiral  Quan.  He  was  afterward  made  aware  of  the  truth  ;  but  as 
Quan  was  a  valuable  officer,  he  was  unwilling  to  dismiss  him,  and  therefore 
affected  not  to  believe  the  second  version  of  the  story.  The  admiral  con- 
tinued in  command  of  the  fleet ;  but  Lin,  who  had  given  the  false  report, 
was  very  soon  deprived  of  his  seals  of  office  as  high-commissioner,  although 
the  emperor  allowed  him  to  remain  viceroy  of  the  provinces  of  Canton  and 
Quang-se. 
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This  mandarin,  whose  name  is  undoubtedly  famihar  to  all,  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  being  free  and  courteous  in 
his  manners,  and  extremely  good-natured,  though  subject  to  be  displeased, 
when  his  demeanor  was  haughty  and  abrupt.  He  is  described  as  a  short 
man,  with  a  lively  intelligent  countenance,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  that 
rotundity  without  which  a  Chinese,  of  the  male  sex,  has  no  pretensions  to 
grace  or  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  or  countrywomen.  While  he 
filled  the  office  of  high-commissioner,  he  kept  up  the  state  of  a  sovereign, 
and  being  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  exacted  all  the  homage  due  to 
him  in  that  capacity  ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  the  hong-merchants  were, 
on  several  occasions,  obliged  to  remain  on  their  knees  during  a  very  long 
audience,  except  Howqua,  who  in  consideration  of  his  advanced  age,  was 
allowed  to  be  seated  on  a  low  stool.  The  commissioner  himself  was  seated 
in  state,  behind  a  yellow  satin  screen,  the  emblem  of  majesty,  to  which,  in 
fact,  the  homage  was  paid. 

Just  at  this  time — February,  1840  —  there  was  a  public  mourning  in 
China,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  empress,  which  was  observed  for  one 
hundred  days  by  all  the  government  officers,  who  were  ordered  to  take  the 
balls  from  their  caps,  and  not  to  shave  for  that  space  of  time :  but  all  public 
business  proceeded  as  usual. 

In  the  meantime,  edicts  were  published  almost  daily,  threatening  to  close 
the  ports  for  ever  against  the  English,  if  they  continued  to  act  in  defiance 
of  the  imperial  commands.  Lin  and  his  coadjutors  were  exerting  them- 
selves to  strengthen  the  fleet,  by  building  a  number  of  gun-boats  of  larger 
size,  and  superior  in  construction  to  the  generality  of  the -war-junks,  which 
were  scarcely  different  from  the  trading-vessels.  Nothing  of  much  impor- 
tance occurred  till  the  month  of  June,  when  an  armament  arrived  from 
India,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Elliot,  which  joined  the  British 
ships  already  assembled  in  the  bay  of  Hong-kong.  The  apprehension 
excited  by  this  reinforcement  occasioned  a  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  by  sending  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of 
it;  but  most  of  them  exploded  before  they  came  near  enoug-h  to  do  any 
mischief,  and  others  did  not  even  ignite  :  so  that  the  experiment  proved  a 
total  failure.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  chief  mandarins,  who 
had  been  so  confident  of  success,  that  a  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
warning  all  foreigners,  who  were  not  Englishmen,  to  avoid  anchoring  their 
vessels  near  the  British  fleet,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  general 
destruction. 

The  scheme  of  the  fire-ships  having  failed,  high  rewards  were  offered  to 
those  who  should  either  kill  or  capture  any  of  the  English,  or  take  one  of 
their  ships.  The  rewards  were  to  be  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  cap- 
lives  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  cause  that  many  Englishmen  were  kidnapped 
by  the  Chinese  of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
any  soldier  or  sailor  who  might  chance  to  have  strayed  away  from  his  com- 
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panions.  In  this  treacherous  manner  many  were  made  prisoners  and  car- 
ried to  Ningpo,  where  they  were  confined  for  some  months,  until  released 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  Captain  Elliott  and  Keshen,  the  hiojh 
commis.'ioner  who  succeeded  Lin-tsihsen.  The  persons  most  active  in  the 
service  above  mentioned  were  chiefly  fishermen  and  sailors  of  the  very  low- 
est class,  who  conveyed  their  unfortunate  captives  —  some  of  them  British 
officers,  and  one  a  female  —  to  their  destination  in  wicker  cages  of  very 
confined  dimensions  ;  leaving  them  from  time  to  time,  thus  imprisoned,  for 
hours,  in  the  court-yards  of  the  temples,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
multitude  who  came  to  gaze  upon  the  novel  spectacle. 


English    Laiiy  coa  iiied  in  a  Cage. 

This  unvvarlike  mode  of  making  prisoners  was  carried  to  a  great  extent ; 
at  which  we  can  not  wonder,  when  edicts  similar  to  the  one  following  were 
constantly  published  :  "  Fishermen  and  other  seafaring  people  are  called  on 
to  go  out  and  destroy  foreign  vessels ;  and  while  thus  engaged,  are  promised 
that  their  families  will  be  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  in  the  public  offices  at 
the  public  expense,  and  they  will  themselves  be  entitled  to  high  rewards. 
The  proof  required  of  having  destroyed  a  ship,  is  the  board  with  her  name; 
that  of  having  killed  an  Englishman,  his  head  :  either  of  which,  on  being 
delivered  to  any  district  magistrate,  will  entitle  the  bearer  to  receive  the 
promised  reward.  Englishmen  sailing  in  small  schooners  or  boats  are 
ordered  to  be  attacked  and  exterminated.  Honors,  rewards,  and  happiness, 
will  be  the  lot  of  him  who  kills  an  Englishman."  It  was  by  these  unfair 
proceedings,  and  not  by  the  chances  of  war,  that  British  soldiers  and  sea- 
men became  prisoners  in  China  ;  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Chinese, 
unacquainted  as  they  are  with  the  rules  of  European  warfare,  saw  nolhing 
dishonorable  in  taking  every  means  in  their  power  of  ridding  themselves  of 
an  enemy  with  whom  they  began  to  find  they  should  be  unable  to  contend 
in  fair  fight,  and  from  whom  they  anticipated  all  manner  of  injury. 

The  Chinese  army  is  composed  of  the  native  troops  and  the  Tartar 
legions,  the  latter  amounting  to  about  eighty  thousand  men,  ranged  under 
eight  banners,  and  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  Their  colors 
are  yellow,  white,  red,  and  blue  ;  which,  variously  bordered,  form  eight  dif- 
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ferent  standards.     The  Tartar  soldiers  are  far  more  effective  than  the  Chinese, 
as  they  are  warlike  by   nature,  trained  to   arms,  and  regularly  organized ; 

whereas,  the  Chinese  merely  consti- 
tute a  militia,  as  they  dwell  at  their 
own  homes,  clothe  and  arm  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  fancy, 
and  are  very  seldom  required  for  ac- 
tual service.  Their  ciiief  duty,  as 
military  men,  is  to  act  as  police  in  the 
cities  ;  and  in  case  of  any  local  dis- 
turbances or  rebellion  of  the  moun- 
taineers, they  are  obliged  to  take  the 
field  ;  but  in  general  they  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  their 
families,  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
land  ;  and  as  they  receive  pay  from 
the  government,  every  countryman  is 
desirous  of  being  enrolled  as  a  sol- 
dier, for  the  sake  of  increasing  bis 
ciiinese  Soldier.  means  of  Subsistence. 

The  enlistment  of  soldiers  is  a  very  remarkable  ceremony,  every  man 
being  required  to  give  a  proof  of  his  strength,  by  lifting  a  heavy  vvei<rht 
above  his  head,  in  the  presence  of  the  high  officers  of  the  district  assembled 
in  some  large  open  space,  when  those  who  can  not  raise  it  to  the  proper 
height  are  at  once  rejected  ;  and  those  who  can,  are  sent  up  to  a  table  to  be 
registered.  Five  thousand  volunteer  troops  were  thus  enlisted  at  Canton 
about  the  time  that  Chusan  was  taken  by  the  English,  the  hong-merchants 
having  been  commanded  by  the  viceroy,  Lin-tsihsen,  to  raise  that  number 
of  recruits,  which  there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing,  for  the  stoppage  of  trade 
had  thrown  out  of  employment  so  many  of  those  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  carry  load-  of  merchandise,  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  they  repaired 
in  large  bodies  to  the  place  appointed,  where  five  thousand  of  thetn  were 
selected  and  registered. 

The  first  conquest  made  by  the  English  was  that  of  Chusan,  which  was 
taken  on  the  5th  of  July,  1840.  Chusan,  where  there  was  formerly  a 
British  factory,  is  a  fine  island,  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  containing 
an  immense  population,  and  situated  near  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  about 
half-way  between  Canton  and  Peking.  It  is  very  mountainous,  but  between 
the  hills  are  wide  valleys,  where  rice  is  abundantly  cultivated,  and  watered 
by  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  from  the  heights.  Some  of  the  hills  are 
covered  with  tea-plantations,  others  with  sweet-potatoes  ;  and  those  that  are 
not  susceptible  of  cultivation  with  tallow  and  cypress  trees  ;  while  in  thr 
plains  are  cultivated  the  finest  fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  rhubarb,  the  sugar 
cane,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  for  the  table. 
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Before  the  Tartar  conquest,  tlie  rearing  of  silk-worms  was  very  general  in 
Chusan  ;  but  the  Tartars  cut  down  all  the  mulberry-trees  in  the  island,  and 
exterminated  all  the  inhabitants,  who  were  among  the  defenders  of  the 
^^ng  family ;  since  which  time  silk  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  products  of 
Chusan. 

Cotton  is  extensiv'ely  grown  and  manufactured  by  the  people  for  their 
own  use,  so  that  in  every  cottage  the  women  are  employed  in  carding,  spin- 
nino-,  and  weaving  the  produce  of  their  own  fields.  The  tallow-tree  is 
abundant,  and  the  manufacture  of  candles  is  one  of  the  branches  of  industry 
that  affords  occupation  for  the  people,  numbers  of  whom  are  also  employed 
in  making  bricks  and  tiles  from  the  blue  clay,  which  is  plentiful  in  this 
island,  and  when  burnt,  retains  its  original  color.  Tinghae,  the  capital  of 
Chusan,  is  a  large  city,  standing  in  a  plain  not  far  from  the  sea.  Its  high 
blue  walls  are  fortified  by  twenty-two  square  towers,  besides  a  wide  moat 
which  runs  nearly  all  round  the  town  ;  but  these  defences  were  of  little  use, 
without  artillery  and  soldiers,  with  which  Tinghae  was  but  ill  supplied  ;  so 
that  the  English  took  possession  of  it  without  any  difficulty,  and  almost 
without  opposition.  On  their  first  landing,  indeed,  the  Chinese  fired  upon 
them  from  the  town,  and  also  from  a  high  hill  where  a  body  of  troops  had 
been  stationed  ;  but  these  were  speedily  dislodged  by  the  invaders,  who  had 
encamped  upon  the  height  which  they  called  the  Joss-house  hill,  from  its 
beino-  the  site  of  a  magnificent  temple.  The  mandarins  in  the  capital,  on 
seeino-  this  strong  position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  determined  to  abandon 
the  city,  which  they  had  no  means  of  defending  with  any  chance  of  success; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  they  evacuated  it,  followed  by  all  the  soldiers 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  carried  away  with  them  such 
property  as  could  be  conveniently  removed,  so  that  when  the  English 
entered  the  town  the  next  day,  they  found  it  nearly  deserted. 

The  streets  of  Tin2;hae  are  very  narrow,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  wood,  and  are  painted  and  highly  varnished.  The  temples  are  among 
the  finest  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  China,  particularly  that  dedicated  to 
Confucius,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  very  beautiful  mosaic  work; 
but  the  British  soldiers  paid  very  little  respect  to  the  Chinese  idols  enshrined 
within  any  of  these  buildings,  many  of  which  were  very  roughly  handled, 
and  some  of  them  totally  destroyed.  To  all  the  Budhist  temples  were 
attached  a  number  of  buildings  in  which  the  priests  resided,  but  they  were 
all  deserted,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
where  some  aged  devotee  was  left  to  watch  over  the  lights  burning  before 
the  idols.  The  joss-sticks  which  emit  these  lights  are  frequently  set  in  jars 
filled  with  earth,  and  being  ignited,  burn  down  very  slowly,  diffusing  an 
ao-reeable  odor.  In  one  of  the  temples  were  observed  three  gigantic  figures, 
seated  in  arm-chairs,  large  lanterns  being  suspended  before  them  ;  and  on 
a  long  table,  beautifully  carved,  were  placed  a  great  many  jars  with  joss- 
sticks  burning  in  them,  besides  several  porcelain  vessels  filled  with  flowers ; 
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Interior  of  a  BuJhist  Temple. 

and  vvliat  was  still  more  remarkable,  at  each  corner  of  the  table  was  a  jar, 
filled  with  sticks  on  which  characters  were  engraved,  referring  to  certain 
books  hung  against  the  wall,  which  are  gravely  consulted  by  the  Chusanites 
in  the  regulation  of  their  affairs.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  about  to  undertake  a 
journey,  he  proceeds  to  the  temple,  and  having  selected  one  of  the  sticks, 
he  turns  to  the  page  pointed  out  by  it,  that  he  may  ascertain  whether  the 
expedition  will  prove  fortunate,  and  which  is  the  lucky  day  for  setting  out. 
Superstitions  of  this  nature  are  very  common  among  the  Chinese,  especially 
of  the  lower  orders  ;  and  the  priests,  who  receive  a  small  fee  from  those 
who  consult  their  books  of  fate,  have  an  interest  in  encouraging  the  prac- 
tice, for  they  are  in  general  extremely  poor,  having  little  to  subsist  on  but 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  Tinghae  was  followed  by  the  plunder 
of  all  the  houses  and  shops  in  which  any  property  had  been  left ;  not  by 
the  invaders,  but  by  the  Chinese,  of  whom  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  not  very  remarkable  for  their  honesty.  The  presence  of  the  English 
did  not  deter  the  pilferers  from  crowding  into  the  town  and  carrying  off 
whatever  they  could  seize ;  till  these  depredations  vi^ere  in  some  measure 
checked  by  the  British  officers,  who  posted  sentinels  at  the  gates  to  prevent 
anything  being  taken  out,  except  coffins  for  interment.  These  were  suffered 
to  pass  without  question,  until  their  numbers  began  to  excite  attention  ; 
when  they  were  examined,  and,  as  had  been  suspected,  found  to  contain  all 
kinds  of  goods  that  could  be  put  into  them. 

The  peaceful  demeanor  of  the  English  encouraged  many  of  the  citizens 
to  return  and  reopen  their  shops,  while  the  country  people  supplied  them 
plentifully  with  provisions;  but  the  climate  was  found  very  unhealthy  for 
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the  British  troops,  many  of  whom  died  there,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
dampness  of  the  flat  lands,  which  are  always  so  wet  that  the  fields  can  only 
be  crossed  by  the  narrow  paved  causeways  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Chusan  was  received  with  the  utmost  dis- 
pleasure at  the  court  of  Peking.  The  emperor  wrote  immediately  to  Vice- 
roy Lin  with  his  own  hand  —  or,  to  use  the  Chinese  expression,  with  the 
"vermilion  pencil"  —  expressing  his  extreme  dissatisfaction  that  his  officers 
had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  barbarians  ;  and 
commanding  the  viceroy  to  repair  immediately  to  Peking  to  answer  for  his 
misconduct.  The  emperor  also  wrote  to  Elepoo,  the  governor  of  Ningpo  — 
an  aged  mandarin  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  who  was  very 
highly  respected  —  desiring  that  he  would  cause  to  be  constructed,  without 
delay,  several  vessels  on  the  model  of  the  English  ships-of-war,  to  be 
employed  against  the  British  occupants  of  Chusan.  The  governor  for- 
warded this  extraordinary  order  to  the  head  of  the  naval  department  at 
Ningpo,  who,  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  English  ships, 
and  fearing  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  killed  himself  in  despair. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  Admiral  Elliott  sailed  up  the  Peiho 
river,  to  hold  a  conference  with  Keshen,  the  viceroy  of  Pe-che-le,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  imperial  high-commissioner,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Canton,  with  instructions  to  take  measures  for  terminating  the  war.  The 
great  object  of  this  wily  politician  was  the  recovery  of  Chusan,  which  he 
knew  full  well  would  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  negotiation  tlian  by 
force ;  therefore  he  used  all  his  endeavors  to  make  terms  with  the  admiral, 
who  at  length  agreed  to  give  up  Chusan  in  exchange  for  Hong-kong,  on 
condition  that  the  merchants  who  had  suffered  by  the  seizure  of  the  opium, 
should  be  indemnified  for  their  losses,  and  that  all  the  prisoners  at  Ningpo, 
formerly  alluded  to,  should  be  released ;  and  as  these  terms  were  not 
objected  to,  he  consented  to  go  round  to  Canton  with  a  part  of  the  British 
forces,  in  order  to  meet  Keshen  on  his  arrival  in  that  city,  and  there  to 
conclude  the  treaty.  Tiie  commissioner  proceeded  on  his  journey  through 
the  provinces,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Canton  on  the  29ih  of 
November,  by  which  time  the  British  fleet  had  arrived  at  Toong-koo  island 
not  far  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river.  The  ships  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  country  people  of  Toong-koo, 
who  brought  to  them' pigs,  ducks,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  in  abundance.  As 
they  moved  from  station  to  station,  these  people  followed,  and  at  every  place 
where  they  anchored,  established  a  market  on  the  shore,  by  erecting  a  num- 
ber of  houses  with  bamboo-poles  and  mats,  the  women  and  children  assist- 
ing in  the  work  ;  so  that  a  little  village  was  built  in  a  few  hours,  and  carried 
away  with  ease  whenever  they  wished  to  remove. 

Admiral  Elliott  was  about  this  time  obliged  to  resign  his  command  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  it  rested  with  Captain  Elliott  to  negotiate  with 
Keshen,  who  did  not  appear  very  ready  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had 
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entered  into  with  tiie  admiral,  although  he  continued  to  profess  his  intention 
of  so  doing.  The  Chinese  have  a  maxim  relating  to  the  "  barbarians," 
which  says,  "  When  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  is  in  danger,  the  people 
should  make  haste  to  deliver  it:  what  would  be  the  use  of  keeping  faith 
with  the  enemy,  thereby  involving  doubts  and  delays."  The  new  governor, 
Keshen,  was  probably  acting  on  this  principle,  and  strengthening  his  forces 
to  attack  Chusan,  while  he  detained  the  fleet  at  Canton  under  pretence  of 
making  an  amicable  arrangement.  At  length,  the  English  commander  grew 
impatient  at  the  delay,  and  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1S41,  sent  word  to 
Keshen,  that  if  the  treaty  was  not  confirmed  by  eight  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh,  hostilities  would  be  renewed.  No  answer  arrived  ;  there- 
fore, on  the  morning  in  question,  some  of  the  Bogue  forts  were  assaulted, 
and  taken  by  storm,  with  dreadful  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Bogue,  or  Bocca  Tigris,  is  a  narrow  pass,  about  forty-five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  having  the  strong  forts  of  Anunghoy  and 
Chuenpee  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Tycocktow  on  the  odier.  Above  these 
are  the  islands  of  North  and  South  Wangtong,  where  the  river  is  about  two 
miles  broad,  that  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bogue ;  and  these  islands 
are  strongly  fortified.  Beyond  the  Bogue  forts  the  river  expands  considera- 
bly in  width,  being  in  some  places  as  much  as  seven  miles  across ;  but 
toward  Whampoa  it  again  becomes  narrow,  and,  a  little  below  that  villao-e, 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  from  which  numerous  streams  and  canals 
run  in  all  directions  through  many  miles  of  paddy-fields. 

The  appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet  above  the  Bogue,  caused  great  conster- 
nation among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canton  river,  who  speedily  removed 
their  residences  beyond  the  scene  of  danger.  The  forts  first  taken  by  the 
English  were  those  of  Chuenpee  and  Tycocktow,  which  were  bravely  de- 
fended by  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  troops,  hundreds  of  w^hom  fell  in  the 
action  ;  while  many  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  seventeen  war  junks, 
some  of  which  were  blown  into  the  air  by  the  firing  of  the  powder  maga- 
zines, and  all  on  board  of  them  perished.  On  the  following  day  a  message 
was  sent  to  Admiral  Quan,  chief  in  command  at  Anunghoy,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  that  fort,  on  which  he  requested  three  days  truce  that  he  might 
communicate  with  Governor  Keshen  on  the  subject,  and  this  was  granted. 
Keshen,  who  was  now  seriously  alarmed,  renewed  the  negotiation  with  Cap- 
tain Elliott,  promising  to  fulfil  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  provided  the  Bogue 
forts  were  given  up,  and  he  also  wrote  to  Elepoo,  the  governor  of  Ningpo, 
advising  him  to  release  the  prisoners,  as  the  only  means  of  inducing  the 
English  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Chusan.  The  forts  were  then  abandoned, 
the  captives  were  restored  to  their  friends,  and  the  British  troops  left  Chusan 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Hong-kong,  which  they  now  considered  their 
own,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  on  which  island  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  immediately  formed,  to  which  the  inhabitants  very  readily  submitted. 
The  site  of  a  new  town  was  then  fixed  upon,  and  the  Chinese  proprietors 
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received  a  compensation  for  their  land,  which  was  divided  into  building  lots 
and  sold  by  auction  ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  town  was  actually  in 
progress,  a  great  many  of  the  natives  being  employed  in  the  work.  In  the 
meantime  the  emperor,  hearing  that  the  English  had  met  with  still  further 
success,  sent  to  Ningpo,  ordering  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  put  to 
death  ;  but  this  command,  fortunately  did  not  arrive  till  two  days  after  they 
had  been  sent  away,  and  the  only  consequence  that  ensued  from  it  was,  that 
Elepoo  was  deprived  of  his  office  for  his  lenity. 

Many  were  the  changes  that  took  place  among  the  Chinese  during  this 
w^ar,  both  in  their  civil  and  military  appointments,  as  every  success  of  the 
English  was  sure  to  bring  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  upon  some  of  his 
officers.  In  the  meantime,  Captain  Elliott,  finding  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  make  any  compensation  for  the  opium,  although 
this  was  a  principal  article  of  the  treaty,  proceeded  again  to  the  Bogue,  where 
the  Chinese  had  been  busy  in  strengthening  the  fortifications.  On  the  night 
before  this  second  attack  on  the  forts,  which  was  made  on  the  2Gth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  heights  of  Anunghoy  were  covered  with  encampments,  and  thou- 
sands of  lanterns  were  seen  waving  to  and  fro,  in  answer  to  the  signal  guns 
fired  from  the  opposite  fort,  as  a  warning  to  the  men  to  keep  on  the  alert. 

We  will  pass  over  the  dreadful  details  of  the  second  attack  upon  the 
Bogue  forts,  all  of  which  were  taken  ;  and  the  brave  old  Admiral  Quan, 
who  highly  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  was  killed  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Anunghoy,  while  leading  on  his  men  to  repulse  the  foe.  It  was  not 
immediately  known  that  he  had  fallen,  and  his  body,  not  being  recognised, 
was  buried  with  the  rest  of  the  slain  ;  but  it  was  afterward  sought  for  and 
exhumed,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  relatives,  who  came  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  on  the  day  after  the  action,  to  beg  that  it  might  be  given  up  to  them, 
and  they  carried  it  away  with  much  sorrowing. 

The  emperor  was  exceedingly  grieved  at  the  loss  of  the  veteran,  and  gave 
proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  had  held  him,  by  settling  a  hand- 
some pension  on  his  aged  mother,  and  giving  directions  that  his  son,  a  young 
man  about  eighteen,  should  present  himself  at  court,  as  soon  as  his  mourning 
was  over,  to  receive  honors. 

Keshen  had  already  been  degraded  to  a  lower  rank,  and  had  received 
several  angry  letters  from  his  imperial  master,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  most 
humble  memorial  in  vindication  of  his  conduct.  He  represented  the  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  foreigners,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their 
ships  :  stated  that  he  had  made  inquiries  for  a  cannon-founder,  that  better 
guns  might  be  cast,  but  that  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  get  them  ready ; 
and  reminded  his  majesty  that  the  war  with  the  pirates,  in  the  reign  of  his 
father  had  lasted  many  years  ;  and  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  they 
were  conquered  at  last,  although  they  had  no  better  boats  or  guns  than  those 
in  use  among  the  imperial  forces.  Yet,  with  all  the  servility  of  a  Chinese 
subject,  he  concluded  his  defence  by  owning  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  dis- 
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obedience,  and  deserved  to  die  for  not  having  performed  impossibilities. 
The  appeal  was  made  in  vain,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor  was  excited  chiefly  by  the  correspondence  maintained  by  the  high 
commissioner  and  Captain  Elliott,  which  had  probably  been  communicated 
to  him  with  some  false  coloring,  as  the  reply  to  the  memorial  was  in  these 
terms:  "We  can  not  calmly  put  up  with  the  insults  of  these  rebellious  for- 
eigners, as  you  have  done.  Blinded  and  unwilling  to  see  as  you  are,  dare 
you  still  have  the  boldness  to  neglect  our  commands,  and  continue  to 
receive  their  documents.  Such  proceedings  pass  the  bounds  of  reason  ! 
Worthless  that  you  are,  what  sort  of  heart  is  contained  within  your  breast !" 

These  reproaches  were  accompanied  by  a  hint  of  punishment,  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate  offender,  who  was  con- 
ducted to  Peking  in  chains ;  and  every  member  of  his  family  was  involved 
in  his  disgrace,  according  to  the  laws  of  China.  His  property,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  immense,  was  confiscated.  He  had  several  palaces  and 
extensive  lands,  besides  many  banking-houses  in  different  cities.  Hi^ 
wealth  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  was  also  enormous  ;  and  among  the  valu- 
ables found  in  his  houses  were  eighteen  or  twenty  gold  watches  ;  two  imao^es 
of  horses  and  two  of  lions,  made  of  precious  stones ;  a  bedstead  composed 
entirely  of  tortoise-shell ;  several  crystal  wash-hand  basins ;  and  a  quantity 
of  rich  silks,  broadcloths,  and  costly  furs.  All  these  treasures,  and  a  great 
number  of  female-slaves,  as  well  as  several  princely  estates,  became  the 
property  of  the  emperor. 

Orders  were  now  issued  for  the  raising  of  troops  in  every  province,  to  be 
marched  down  to  Canton,  that  they  might  expel  the  enemy  by  force  of 
numbers,  and  thousands  arrived  daily  from  all  points ;  but  they  were  mostly 
inexperienced,  undisciplined  villagers,  unequal  to  contend  with  men  ac- 
customed to  regular  service  ;  so  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  their 
aid,  although,  in  general,  there  was  no  lack  of  personal  courage  among  them. 

The  emperor  had  appointed  his  nephew,  Yihshan,  to  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  had  restored  Lin  to  some  of  his  former  dignities,  appointing 
him  governor  of  Che-keang  province.  Orders  for  the  extermination  of  the 
rebels  were  repeatedly  issued  from  the  court,  and  promises  of  pardon  were 
freely  held  out  to  all  who  had  in  any  way  committed  themselves  by  holding 
communication  with  the  barbarians,  provided  they  would  now  make  amends 
by  helping  to  destroy  them  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  every  officer  throughout 
the  province,  both  civil  and  military,  was  deprived  of  his  ball  of  honor. 
His  imperial  majesty  also  issued  a  mandate  to  the  tea-growers  to  destroy 
their  crops,  promising  to  make  them  full  compensation  for  the  loss ;  and 
this  command  was  to  a  great  extent  obeyed,  but  not  universally,  some  of 
the  farmers  being  of  opinion  that  crops  were  more  valuable  than  promises. 

The  generals  who  conducted  the  armies  were  commanded  to  sweep  every 
foreign  sail  from  the  seas,  in  order,  as  his  majesty  expressed  himsell,  to  fill 
his  imperial  mind  with  satisfaction  ;   at  the  same   time  warning  his   chief 
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officers  that  they  must  expect  to  be  severely  dealt  with,  should  they  fail  to 
exterminate  the  barbarians,  or  presume  to  make  peace  without  his  consent. 
In  either  case,  the  emperor  declared  that  he  would  himself  take  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  make  an  end  of  English  aggression. 

Nothing  could  certainly  be  more  impolitic  than  the  threats  of  degradation 
and  punishment  launched  against  the  generals  in  case  of  failure  —  as  it 
naturally  followed  that  they  would  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  avoid 
the  threatening  doom  ;  and  thus  they  were  led  to  send  false  reports  of  every 
military  event  of  an  unfavorable  nature,  so  that  the  emperor  was  never  put 
in  possession  of  the  real  facts,  until  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  to 
conceal  them  from  him  any  longer,  which  was  not  till  the  British  forces  were 
actually  advancing  toward  Peking,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 

At  one  time,  about  the  commencement  of  1842,  the  season  being  unfavor- 
able for  marching,  the  war  was  for  a  short  time  retarded  ;  during  which, 
Taou-kwang  was  so  completely  lulled  into  a  belief  that  the  foreigners  had 
been  brought  to  submission,  that  he  sent  tablets,  on  which  were  thanks- 
givings inscribed  with  his  own  hand,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  temples,  and  the 
mandarins  of  every  province  were  ordered  to  make  sacrifices  to  Kwan-yin, 
the  goddess  of  peace,  for  the  restoration  of  that  inestimable  blessing.  Yet, 
during  the  very  time  that  these  rites  were  being  performed,  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  Hong-Kong  and  several  important  cities,  and  were 
even  preparing  to  invade  the  capital.  These,  however,  were  subsequent 
events.  We  may  now,  therefore,  return  to  the  approach  of  the  Chinese 
armies  toward  Canton,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  These  were  com- 
menced by  the  Chinese,  who,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  broke  through  the 
truce  that  had  been  agreed  upon  after  the  capture  of  the  Bogue  forts,  by 
several  hostile  acts  against  the  shipping  in  the  river.  At  the  same  time,  the 
British  and  Dutch  factories  were  broken  open  by  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and,  after  having  been  completely  plundered,  were  stripped  of  all  their 
ornaments,  and  partly  pulled  down. 

The  losses  of  the  English  merchants  on  this  occasion  were  very  great ; 
but  those  of  Howqua,  the  rich  hong-merchant,  were  still  greater,  for  some 
fire-junks  sent  against  the  British  ships,  having  been  drifted  by  the  wind  in 
a  wrong  direction,  set  fire  to  some  of  his  warehouses,  which  were  full  of 
valuable  goods,  and,  before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished,  property  to 
an  immense  amount  was  consumed. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  Canton  ;  and  while  a 
part  of  the  fleet,  conducted  by  Captain  Elliott,  sailed  up  the  river  to  the 
Atctories,  to  invest  the  city  on  that  side,  the  rest  of  the  ships,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Madras, 
proceeded  by  another  branch  of  the  stream  to  a  different  point,  and  landed 
at  a  small  creek,  about  two  miles  from  the  wall  of  the  town,  near  which,  on 
some  heights,  stood  four  fortresses,  with  guns  mounted,  and  guarded  by 
Tartar  troops.     These  were  all  assailed  at  once  and  taken  by  storm,  the 
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gallant  defence  of  the  Tartars  costing  many  lives;  and  the  people  of  Canton 
saw,  with  dismay,  the  British  flag  waving  on  the  forts  to  which  they  had 
trusted  for  their  safety.  The  firing  from  the  walls  of  the  city  was  continued 
all  day ;  but  at  night,  all  the  principal  inhabitants  departed  with  their  fami- 
lies, taking  with  them  their  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  property. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canton  might  then  have  been  occupied  by  the 
English,  without  much  or  any  opposition  ;  but  Captain  Elliott  preferred 
making  terms  with  the  authorities  of  that  city,  who,  through  the  medium  of 
Howqua,  offered  to  treat  for  its  ransom.  The  conditions  proposed  and 
ajjreed  to  were  these :  six  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  paid,  within  seven 
days,  for  the  use  of  the  British  government,  besides  a  sufficient  sum  to 
indemnify  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  plunder  of  the  factories.  The 
imperial  commissioners,  and  all  the  troops  except  those  belonfino-  to  the 
province,  were  to  withdraw  to  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Canton  ;  and 
the  Chinese  were  to  engage  not  to  repair  their  fortifications,  or  erect  any 
new  ones,  till  the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  should  be  finally  setded. 
This  U-eaty  was  signed  by  Ke-kung,  the  governor,  Yihshan,  the  Tartar 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  commissioners,  on  the  day  after  the  capture 
of  the  heights  ;  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  victors,  just  when 
they  were  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  to  receive  a  messao-e  from 
Captain  Ellioitt  commanding  them  to  stop  all  further  proceedings. 

The  Tartar  troops  had  scarcely  marched  out  of  Canton,  when  a  new 
army,  numbering  apparently  many  thousands,  appeared  on  the  heights  in 
warlike  array,  on  which  the  English,  who  naturally  suspected  that  treachery 
was  intended,  sent  to  require  an  explanation  :  but  as  the  occurrence  was  as 
much  a  mystery  to  the  ruling  powers  as  to  themselves,  inquiries  were  insti- 
tuted respecting  the  unknown  troops,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the 
young  rustics  of  thirty-six  villages  around  Canton  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact to  deliver  their  country  from  the  barbarians,  and  having  armed  them- 
selves, had  assembled  to  the  number  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  for  that 
purpose.  Their  valiant  intentions  were,  however,  frustrated  by  a  peremp- 
tory order  from  the  magistrates  to  disperse,  and  they  returned  quietly  to 
their  homes. 

The  despatches  sent  by  Yihshan  to  Peking  respecting  what  had  taken 
place  at  Canton,  were  as  far  from  the  truth  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  ransom-money;  but  his  imperial  majesty  was 
informed  that  the  city  having  been  in  danger,  and  the  people  having  begged 
for  peace,  the  commissioners  had  been  induced  to  promise  the  barbarians 
one  million  of  taels  of  silver  for  their  opium,  which  he  said  was  all  they 
desired  ;  and  that  when  this  demand  should  be  complied  with,  they  would 
be  quite  willing  to  withdraw  to  the  outer  waters,  that  is,  beyond  the  Bogue. 
Thus  the  emperor  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  while 
the  forbearance  of  the  British  commander  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  six 
millions  of  dollars,  two  thirds  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
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rest  by  the  hon2;-mercliants,  Howqua's  share  beins:  nearly  one  half  of  it. 
When  the  greater  part  had  been  paid,  and  security  given  for  the  remainder, 
the  British  troops  returned  to  Hong-Kong.  The  arrangement  made  by 
Captain  Elliott  not  being  generally  approved  of,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  who  arrived  at  Macao  in  August,  1841. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mandarins  of  Canton,  regardless  of  the  treaty,  were 
erecting  new  fortifications  in  many  places  along  the  river,  and  repairing 
those  that  had  been  injured  ;  but  the  foreign  trade  was  proceeding  as  usual, 
below  Whampoa,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from  Canton,  where  the 
foreign  trading-vessels  are  usually  anchored,  and  opium  was  again  selling 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast. 

The  new  British  commandant  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct  from 
that  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  giving  the  Chinese  authorities  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  either  accede  to  all  the  demands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, or  expect  that  very  decided  steps  would  be  taken  to  force  them  into 
compliance.  Not  only  did  he  require  payment  for  the  opium,  but  that 
other  ports  besides  that  of  Canton  should  be  opened  to  British  trade ;  and 
he  resolved  not  to  terminate  the  war  on  any  other  conditions. 

An  expedition  was  immediately  undertaken  against  Amoy,  a  strongly-for- 
tified city  and  port,  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Foo-keen,  and  situated  within  a  spacious  bay,  about  half  way  between 
Canton  and  Chusan. 

The  fleet  destined  to  attack  this  important  place,  consisted  of  thirty-four 
vessels,  four  of  them  steamers,  which  appeared  off  Amoy  on  the  26th  of 
August.  The  mandarins  immediately  despatched  an  officer  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  know  why  so  many  ships  had  come  together,  and  what  commodi- 
ties they  wanted.  He  was  told  they  were  not  come  to  trade  with  the  people 
of  Amoy,  which  he  probably  knew  perfectly  well ;  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
sent  a  written  answer,  addressed  to  the  chief  commanding  officer  of  Foo- 
keen,  stating  that  the  differences  existing  between  the  Chinese  empire  and 
Great  Britain,  made  it  his  duty  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  to  hold 
it  until  those  differences  should  be  settled  ;  therefore  he  intimated  that,  to 
save  bloodshed,  he  would  advise  that  it  should  be  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance. The  hint  had  the  desired  effect,  and  very  little  opposition  was  made ; 
but  despair  caused  several  of  the  mandarins  to  commit  suicide,  which,  in 
China,  is  not  considered  a  crime,  and  is,  therefore,  often  resorted  to  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger. 

When  the  city  was  entered  by  the  British  troops,  it  was  found  in  much 
the  same  state  as  Tinghae,  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  most  respectable  of 
the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  a  great  deal  of  property  had  been  removed, 
but  much  had  been  necessarily  left  behind ;  and  the  streets  were  soon  filled 
with  plunderers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  soldiery,  contrived  to 
appropriate  a  vast  quantity  of  goods  to  which  they  had  no  claim.  Leaving 
a  garrison  at  Kolongsoo,  a  small  rocky  island  forming  part  of  the  fortifica- 
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tlons  of  Amoy,  the  expedition  proceeded  to  Chusan,  which  was  speedily 
re-occupied,  but  not  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  who  made  an  attempt  to  defend  Tinghae,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
surrender;  and  this  fine  island  was  again  governed  by  a  British  magistracy. 

The  next  conquest  was  that  of  Chinhae,  a  large  and  opulent  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ningpo  river,  the  occupation  of  which  was  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  attack  upon  Ningpo  itself.  Chinhae  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  thickness,  over 
which  may  be  seen  the  tall  masts  of  vessels  gliding  along  a  branch  of  the 
river  that  runs  through  the  town.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  citadel, 
which,  from  its  commanding  position,  is  most  important  as  a  military  sta- 
tion, being,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  both  Chinhae  and  Ningpo,  the  latter  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river.  This  fortress  is  also  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  with  massive  gates,  and  on  two  sides  the  height  is  so  precipitous,  that 
it  is  inaccessible,  except  on  one  point,  where  a  narrow  path  wnnds  from  the 
sea,  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  to  this  path  there  is  no  way  by 
land.  The  citadel  communicates  with  the  town,  by  a  steep  causeway,  to  a 
barrier  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  a  bridge  over  a  moat  leads  to 
one  of  the  city  gates ;  and  when  the  British  fleet  arrived,  every  point  was 
fortified  with  batteries,  and  guns  mounted,  while  the  hills  were  covered  with 
encampments. 

The  taking  of  Chinhae  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  frightful 
scenes  of  misery  that  were  witnessed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
The  Chinese  having  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  city  and 
citadel  were  bombarded  at  once,  and  as  the  former  was  very  densely  peopled, 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  even  in  their  houses.  Among  the 
melancholy  incidents  of  that  dreadful  day  was  the  bereavement  of  a  poor 
man  whose  four  children  were  struck  at  the  same  moment  by  a  cannon-ball. 

The  distracted  father  was  seen  embracing  their  lifeless  bodies  in  turn,  and 
attempting  to  throw  himself  into  the  river,  while  his  friends  were  holding 
him  back.  "  These,"  remarked  an  officer  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
sad  spectacle,  "are  the  unavoidable  miseries  of  war;"  nor  was  it,  on  this 
occasion,  a  solitary  instance  of  such  calamities. 

Chinhae  was  taken  on  the  tenth  of  October,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
fleet  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Ningpo,  having  left  a  guard  of  three  hundred 
men  in  the  captured  city.  The  name  of  the  river  is  the  Tahee,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  runs  is  a  highly-cultivated  plain,  intersected  with 
numerous  canals,  and  abounding  with  cattle,  which  is  an  unusual  sight  in 
China.  The  villages  are  numerous,  and  a  large  town  is  situated  at  every 
five  or  six  miles  along  the  river,  while,  in  the  distance,  are  seen  ranges 
of  lofty  hills,  forming  the  boundary  of  a  very  charming  prospect.  The 
whole  province  of  Che-keang  is  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  and  contains  an 
immense  population,  all  the  towns  and  villages  being  crowded  with  inhabit- 
ants.    Numerous  families  also  dwell  on  the  waters,  which  are  enlivened  by 
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v^erdure,  as  the  poor  people  who  lead  this  amphibious  kind  of  life  cultivate 
litde  gardens  on  board  their  barges. 

The  city  of  Ningpo,  a  place  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  was  taken  without  the  least  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  assisted  the  English  to  scale  the  walls  and  open 
the  gates,  which  had  been  barricaded,  so  that,  hap|)ily,  the  terrible  scenes 
that  had  occurred  at  Chinhae  were  not  enacted  on  this  occasion. 

A  curious  incident,  highly  illustrative  of  the  Chinese  character,  is  related 
by  one  of  the  British  officers,  as  having  occurred  during  his  residence  at 
Ningpo.  A  paper  was  one  day  thrown  over  the  wall,  addressed  to  the 
English,  containing,  among  other  arguments,  this  singular  appeal  to  their 
feelings,  on  the  impropriety  of  remaining  any  longer  in  China :  "  You  have 
been  away  from  your  country  long  enough ;  your  mothers  and  sisters  must 
be  longing  for  your  return.  Go  back  to  your  families,  for  we  do  not  want 
you  here." 

In  the  month  of  March,  1S42,  the  Chinese  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
recover  the  cities  of  Chinhae  and  Ningpo,  which  they  entered  on  the  same 
day,  by  scaling  the  walls ;  but  in  both  cases  they  were  repulsed,  with  con- 
siderable loss.  At  Ningpo  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  were  killed 
in  the  market-place,  when  the  remainder  saved  themselves  by  flight,  scram- 
blino-  over  the  walls  in  the  utmost  confusion.  This  attack  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  plan,  concerted  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  some 
of  the  governors,  as  a  fleet  of  junks  was  sent  just  at  the  same  time  against 
Chusan,  but  equally  without  effect. 

Having  failed  in  their  enterprise,  the  Chinese  forces  assembled  at  Tsekee, 
a  town  about  eleven  miles  from  Ningpo,  where  t?»ey  formed  an  extensive 
encampment,  and  endeavored  to  cut  ofT  the  supplies  that  were  carried  every 
day,  by  the  country  people,  into  the  city.  This  measure  brought  on  an 
immediate  engagement,  and  again  the  imperial  troops  were  put  to  flight, 
leaving  about  six  hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  For  two  months  after  this 
battle,  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  markets  as  in  time  of  peace,  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  poultry,  fish,  and  very  fine  vegetables. 

About  this  time  the  emperor  removed  to  Zhehol  for  the  summer,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  report  in  the  British  army,  that  he  had  fled  in  dismay  on  hear- 
ing of  the  preparations  that  were  making  for  the  invasion  of  their  capital ; 
but  this  mistake  was  soon  discovered,  as  he  haughdly  refused  to  listen  to  the 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  and  continued  to  issue  orders  for  the  total  annihi- 
lation of  the  enemy,  not  being  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  the  British  army  left  Ningpo,  on  its  progress 
toward  the  north.  The  intention  of  the  general  was  to  proceed  to  Nanking, 
and  take  possession  of  that  important  city  as  a  prelude  to  the  attack  on 
Peking,  provided  the  emperor  should  persist  in  refusing  to  make  peace  on 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Between  the 
mouths  of  the  Tahee  and  Yang-tse-keang,  or  Ningpo  and  Nanking  rivers, 
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on  the  coast  of  Che-keang,  stands  the  town  of  Chapoo,  the  chief  port  of 
communication  between  China  and  Japan.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  wooded  hills,  which,  on  the  landing  of  the  English,  were  covered 
with  Tartar  troops,  who  fled  witiiout  making  any  attempt  to  prevent  the 
invaders  from  entering  the  city.  The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  Chapoo,  those 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms  being  all  soldiers,  occupied  a  small  division  of 
the  town,  separated  from  that  of  the  Chinese  by  a  wall,  and  built  with  the 
regularity  of  an  encampment,  where  they  dwelt  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  were  made  widows  and  orphans  on  that  fatal  day  ;  for, 
unfortunately,  when  the  soldiers  fled  from  the  heights,  a  party  of  about 
three  hundred  Tartars  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  to  which  they  were  pursued  ; 
and  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  if  they  surrendered  no  quarter  would  be 
given,  they  fired  on  the  enemy,  killing  and  wounding  several  British  officers  ; 
an  act  of  useless  resistance  that  cost  the  lives  of  all,  with  the  exception  of 
about  forty,  who  were  made  prisoners,  but  were  subsequently  released. 
Those  who  had  sought  safety  in  flight,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  British 
force,  carried  their  families  away  with  them  ;  but  most  of  the  poor  women 
whose  husbands  were  killed  at  the  joss-house,  not  knowing  where  to  look 
for  protection,  and  fully  impressed  with  a  belief  that  perpetual  slavery  would 
be  their  lot,  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  threw  their  helpless 
infants  into  the  tanks  and  wells,  and  then  destroyed  themselves  or  each  other. 
Many  were  saved  by  the  timely  interference  of  those  they  feared.  From 
this  and  many  other  scenes  of  horror  witnessed  during  the  war,  it  is  evident 
that  suicide  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  China  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  known  world. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Chapoo,  the  fleet  entered  the  river  Yang-tse- 
keang,  or  the  "child  of  the  ocean."  This  noble  stream  rises  in  Thibet,  and 
is  the  largest  river  in  the  world  except  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon. 
The  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-keang  is  more  picturesque  than  the  left,  on 
account  of  the  chains  of  hills  which  rise  behind  each  other,  and  which  are 
covered  with  rich  and  varied  foliage,  not  merely  in  the  distance,  but  sweep- 
ing down  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  ;  while  the  country  on  the  other  side 
is  flat,  and  cuhivated  with  rice,  but  rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye  by  many 
neat  little  villages.  As  the  fleet  sailed  majestically  up  the  river,  the  villagers 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  shore,  to  gaze  at  the  novel  spectacle  of  steamships 
on  the  waters  of  China.  On  the  twentieth  of  July,  the  fleet  anchored  at 
Chin-keang-foo,  a  strongly-fortified  city,  which,  as  regards  its  entrance  by 
the  Yang-tse-keang,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the  empire,  and 
forms  a  barrier  for  the  defence  of  the  interior. 

The  river  is,  in  this  part,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  near  the 
shore  rises  the  famous  mountain  of  Kinshan,  or  Golden  Island,  the  beauties 
of  which  are  so  highly  celebrated  by  all  foreigners  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  behold  them.  The  town  was  garrisoned  by  Tartars,  and  the  hills 
overhanging  the  river  were  covered  with  encampments  of  Chinese  troops, 
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Golden  Island. 

who  were  in  such  numhers  as  to  present  at  first,  a  very  formidable  appear- 
ance ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Enghsh  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  than  they  fled 
down  the  hills,  and  dispersed  in  all  direction,  so  great  was  the  terror  now 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  British  soldiers.  The  Tartars,  however,  bravely 
defended  the  city,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  firing  incessantly 
from  the  ramparts,  which  were  ascended  by  scaling-ladders,  and  after  some 
desperate  fighting,  in  which  many  Englishmen  were  killed,  the  British 
flag  was  planted  on  the  walls.  Still,  the  Tartars  continued  to  resist  with 
determined  valor,  fighting  in  the  streets  with  their  long  spears,  and  firing 
with  matchlocks  from  the  houses,  for  several  hours,  till  night  came  on,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  the  inhabitants  then  began  to 
make  their  escape  from  the  city. 

The  taking  of  Chin-keang-foo  is  memorable  for  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  individual  resolution  to  which  some  would  give  the  name  of 
heroism  —  others,  that  of  folly  or  madness.  This  was  the  self-sought  fate 
of  the  .Tartar  general,  who  had  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  save  the  city, 
but  who,  when  he  found  that  the  conte.st  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  enemy, 
went  into  his  house,  and  taking  his  accustomed  seat  in  an  arm-chair,  ordered 
his  servants  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling.  His  body  was  found  the  next  day 
much  burned,  but  retaining  the  sitting  posture  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self to  meet  the  approach  of  death.  Probably  he  had  swallowed  opium,  to 
deaden  his  senses  ere  the  flames  reached  him,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  not 
an  uncommon  practice.     On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  streets  were 
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found  to  be  strewed  with  the  dead  ;  the  houses  were  mostly  deserted,  and 
those  of  the  government  officers  were  in  flames  ;  the  shops  were  broken 
open  and  plundered  ;  and  female  suicide  was  committed  to  a  more  fearful 
extent  than  even  at  Chapoo. 

But  let  us  leave  this  scene  of  horror,  and  proceed  with  the  fleet  to  the 
famous  city  of  Nanking,  forty  miles  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  British  fleet  arrived  within  sight  of  Nanking, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  about  fourteen  thousand  troops ;  and  here  another 
sanguinary  conflict  was  expected  :  but  happily  this  anticipation  was  not 
realized,  for  just  as  the  attack  was  about  to  be  commenced,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  displayed,  and  the  British  general  was  informed  that  certain  high-com- 
missioners, deputed  by  the  emperor,  were  on  their  way  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  peace.  These  joyful  tidings  were  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  three  delegates,  Key-ing,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor,  an  elderly 
man  of  dignified  manners,  whose  rank  was  denoted  by  his  yellow  girdle  ; 
Elepoo,  the  former  governor  of  Che-keang,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of, 
and  who  was  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family  by  his  red 
girdle ;  and  a  Tartar  general,  whose  girdle  was  blue.  The  last,  having 
been  degraded  for  some  offence,  wore  a  cap  with  a  white  ball  on  the  top  ; 
while  the  caps  of  his  three  attendant  officers  were  distinguished  by  balls  of 
a  blue  color,  denoting  a  superior  rank  to  that  of  their  master,  who  had  not 
been  deprived  of  his  command,  although  lowered  in  point  of  dignity  —  a 
case  of  very  common  occurrence  at  the  capricious  court  of  the  Celestial 
empire.  These  high  functionaries  were  conveyed  on  board  the  Cornwallis 
in  a  steam-vessel,  and  opened  the  negotiations  which  terminated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  29th  of  August,  1842. 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  these :  "  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  to 
be  preserved  between  the  two  empires.  China  to  pay  twenty-one  millions 
of  dollars,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  five 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-choo-foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hae,  to  be  open 
to  the  British,  who  should  have  the  liberty  of  appointing  consuls  to  reside 
in  those  towns ;  and  regular  tariffs  of  import  and  export  duties  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  the  merchants  might  not  be  subjected  as  they  had  been  to  the 
impositions  of  the  Chinese  authorities."  The  island  of  Hong-kong  was  to 
be  ceded  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  England.  All  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  European  or  Indian,  then  prisoners,  were  to  be  released  without 
ransom  or  conditions  of  any  kind.  And  lastly,  the  emperor  was  to  grant  a 
free  pardon  to  all  those  of  his  own  subjects  who  had  incurred  penalties  by 
holding  intercourse  with  the  British  officers. 

The  emperor  objected  strongly  to  the  opening  of  Foo-choo-foo,  on 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  principal  black-tea  districts  ;  alleging,  that  if 
the  English  shipped  their  tea  at  this  port  instead  of  at  Canton,  the  trade 
of  the  latter  place  would  be  ruined,  and  great  numbers  of  his  subjects 
thereby  injured;  but  as  the  object  of  gaining  access  to  this  port  was  the 
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very  one  that  formed  the  ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
government,  namely,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  bringing 
goods  four  hundred  miles  for  shipment,  this  was  insisted  on,  and  eventually 
gained  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  who,  as  security  for  the  exaction  of  the 
treaty,  announced  his  intention  of  keeping  possession  of  Chusan  and  Koo- 
longsoo,  until  all  the  money  should  be  paid,  and  the  rest  of  the  terms  fully 
completed.  After  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Nanking,  the  British  ships 
began  to  leave  the  river,  and  by  the  end  of  October  the  troops  had  all 
returned  to  their  several  stations. 

Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  island  of  Hong-kong 
since  the  British  colony  has  been  established  there.  The  new  town  of  Vic- 
toria has  made  rapid  progress,  numbering  at  the  present  time  (1850)  over 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  town  lies  on  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
extends  nearly  three  miles  along  the  shore,  occupying  all  the  land  between 
the  water  and  the  ascent  of  the  hills,  and  rising  up  the  latter  wherever  the 
acclivity  is  not  too  steep.  The  secure  and  convenient  harbor,  which 
induced  the  English  plenipotentiary  to  select  this  island  as  the  British  set- 
tlement, has  attracted  the  chief  town  to  its  shores,  though  the  uneven  nature 
of  the  ground,  ill  calculated  for  a  compact  settlement,  compels  the  inhabit- 
ants to  stretch  their  warehouses  and  dwellings  along  the  beach.  The  archi- 
tecture of  most  of  the  buildings  in  Victoria  is  superior  to  anything  heretofore 
seen  in  China.  Many  marine  villas  have  been  erected  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque situations  by  the  English  officers,  for  their  own  residence. 

A  baptist  chapel  was  consecrated  at  Hong-kong  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1842  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  beneficent  individual  —  a  wealthy  Parsee 
merchant,  largely  connected  with  the  British  trade  in  India  —  presented  to 
the  authorities  in  the  island  twelve  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  hospital  for  foreign  seamen. 

The  peace  so  happily  concllided  at  Nanking  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
disturbed  by  intelligence  which  reached  the  British  plenipotentiary,  soon 
after  his  return  to  Amoy,  of  an  atrocious  act  committed  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  at  Formosa,  who  had  put  to  death  the  crews  of  two  vessels  which 
had  been  wrecked  some  months  previously  on  that  island.  The  unfortu- 
nate men,  amounting  to  above  two  hundred  and  eighty,  thus  cruelly  deprived 
of  life,  were  mostly  natives  of  India,  but  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  There 
were  also  a  few  Europeans  and  Americans,  six  of  whom  were  spared,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  of  higher  rank  than  the  rest,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  to  Peking  for  execution  ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  emperor  had  sanc- 
tioned the  perpetration  of  this  enormity  under  a  false  impression  that  the 
ships  had  come  to  the  island  with  hostile  intent.  8ir  Henry  Pottinger,  on 
receiving  the  melancholy  news,  peremptorily  demanded  that  all  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  transaction  should  be  degraded,  and  their  prop- 
erty given  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  sufferers.  The  emperor 
readily  promised  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  make  all  the  amends  in  his 
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power  for  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  officers,  who  were  subsequently 
degraded  and  banished,  not  only  for  their  barbarity,  but  for  having  misrepre- 
sented the  circumstances  to  their  sovereiirn. 

o 

The  citizens  of  Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hae,  hailed  the  cessation  of 
the  war,  and  the  Oj)ening  of  their  ports  to  foreign  trade.  But  at  Canton, 
the  discharged  volunteers  remained  about  the  city,  ready  for  any  evil  work. 
Scheming  demagogue^,  al.~o,  excited  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against 
the  treaty.  Inflammatory  manifestoes  were  printed  and  distributed,  which 
stirred  up  their  passions,  leading  to  the  assembling  of  a  mob,  and  an  attack 
on  the  British  factory,  which  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire.  The  English 
and  American  ladies  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  Mingqua,  the 
hong-merchant,  who  politely  sent  sedans  to  convey  them  to  his  factory,  and 
even  offered  them  an  asylum  in  his  house  :  but,  as  the  riots  were  speedily 
terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  they  had  no  occasion  to 
avail  themselves  of  tiie  proffered  hospitality. 

The  settlement  of  the  duties  and  regulations  of  commerce  with  the  Chi- 
nese nation  immediately  engaged  the  attention  of  Sir  Henry  Pottin"-er.  To 
co-operate  in  the  arrangement  of  these  multifarious  details,  and  also  that  he 
might  use  his  efforts  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  people, 
Elepoo  was  sent  to  Canton  as  imperial  commissioner.  On  his  arrival,  he  set 
about  repressing  the  popular  discontent  at  the  treaty  ;  and  his  exertions  and 
influence  did  much  to  remove  the  misapprehension  and  allay  the  excite- 
ment, which  kept  the  whole  region  in  a  ferment.  But  his  labors  were  soon 
arrested  by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  having 
for  more  than  half  of  his  life  been  engaged  in  his  country's  service.  The 
emperor  appointed  in  his  place  his  old  associate,  Key-ing,  than  whom  few 
Chinese  statesmen  in  modern  times  have  borne  a  higher  character  for  pru- 
dence, dignity,  and  intelligence,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  was 
creditable  to  the  judgment  of  his  imperial  master.  Toward  the  last  of 
June,  1843,  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking  were  exchanged  at 
Hong-kong,  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  that  island  then  formally  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  government. 

The  tariff  and  commercial  regulations  being  prepared,  they  were  pub- 
lished July  22,  in  both  the  English  and  Chinese  languages.  The  procla- 
mation, giving  effect  to  the  tariff  and  commercial  regulations,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  ever  issued  by  the  Chinese  government.  It 
announced  a  new  epoch  in  its  history  :  for  it  was  by  this  that  China  opened 
her  ports  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  permitted  her  people  to  enjoy  its  ben- 
efits. The  proclamation  also  announced,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of 
the  treaty  previously  mentioned,  a  general  amnesty  to  all  natives  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Ensli^h  during  the  war. 

In  August,  Howqua,  the  celebrated  hong-merchant,  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  leaving  an  estate  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  foreign 
community  also  suffered  a   great  loss,  at  this  time,  in  the  death  of  John 
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Robert  Morrison.  He  was  the  son  of  tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  whose 
missionary  labors  are  sketched  in  another  chapter.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  decease,  young  Morrison  was  appointed  Chinese  secretary  to  the 
British  superintendents,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  situation  with 
credit  and  efficiency  through  the  war  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Macao,  August  29,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  He  was  born  in 
China,  and  had  identified  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  her  people  and 
their  advancement  in  knowledge  and  Christianity.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  protestant  burying-ground,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  parents. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  GutzlafF  was  appointed  Chinese  secretary  in  the  place  made 
vacant  by  his  death. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  a  supplementary  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  English  and  Chinese  plenipotentaries,  at  the  Bogue,  which  provided  for 
the  settlement  of  debts,  treatment  of  criminals,  restraint  of  British  subjects, 
registry  of  Chinese  vessels  at  Hong-kong,  and  for  the  admission  of  all  for- 
eigners, who  had  previously  traded  at  Canton,  to  the  other  consular  ports  on 
the.  same  terms  as  the  English.  This  last  provision  was  made  by  Key-ing, 
to  avoid  all  controversy  by  putting  the  vessels  and  flag  of  every  country  on 
an  equal  footing,  as  neither  he  nor  the  emperor  wished  to  recognise  any  such 
phrase  as  "  the  most  favored  nation." 

A  great  sensation  was  created  in  both  Europe  and  America  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking.     Several  European 
governments  sent  envoys  or  agents  to  China,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  to   open  or  regulate  their   commercial  intercourse  with   that 
nation.     Our  own  government  early  directed  its  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  was  appointed  commissioner  to  treat  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Cushing  with  his  suite  arrived  in  China  February 
24,  1S44,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Macao.     The  announcement  of  the 
general  purposes  of  his  mission  was  made  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Ching, 
who  immediately  informed  the  court  of  his  arrival ;  and  with  a  promptitude 
indicative  of  the  desire  of  the  emperor  to  give  no  cause  of  offence,  Key-ing 
was  immediately  appointed  commissioner,  with   higher  powers  than  before, 
who  proceeded  to  the  Bogue  to  meet  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  be  introduced 
to  Sir  John  Davis,  recently  appointed  governor  of  Hong-kong;   whence  he 
went  to  Macao,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Wanghia,  in  the 
suburbs   of  that  city.      Visits   between    the   plenipotentiaries    having   been 
exchanged,   negotiations    commenced,    the    details   being    conducted   by   a 
deputation  of  three  persons   from   each   party.     Mr.  Cushing  had   already 
prepared  the  general  outline  of  the  treaty,  which  greatly  abridged  the  nego- 
tiations, and  the  few  disputed  or  doubtful  points  in   the  draft  having  been 
modified  and  settled,  it  was  signed  at  Wanghia  on  the  3d  of  .Inly,  1844,  by 
the  two  plenipotentiaries  —  Commodore  Parker  and  a  few  other  Americans 
being  present,  together  with  a  large  crowd  of  Chinese. 

This  treaty  embodied  all  the  imoortant  stipulations  of  the  two  English 
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treaties  and  commercial  regulations  ;  and  provided  further  for  the  erection 
of  hospitals,  chapels,  and  cemeteries,  at  the  five  ports,  and  the  visits  of 
ships-of-war  to  any  j)art  of  the  coast.  The  duty  on  lead  and  ginseng  was 
reduced,  and  tonnage-duty  was  not  to  be  demanded  a  second  time  from  a 
vessel  going  to  another  port  to  clear  off  her  cargo.  These  privileges  also 
extended  to  all  nations  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gushing,  having 
accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  left  China  without  seeing  the  other 
|)0rts,  making  only  a  transient  visit  at  Canton  and  Hong-kong,  and  embarked 
in  the  United  States  brig  Perry,  August  27,  direct  for  vSan  Bias.  The 
emperor  ratified  the  treaty,  and  Commodore  Parker  published  a  circular, 
September  14,  announcing  that  all  the  provisions  in  it  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Chinese.  The  president  and  senate  of  the  United  States  accepted  it 
without  alteration,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1845,  at  the  country-seat  of  Pwan  Sz'shing,  by  Commodore 
Biddle  and  Key-ing. 

M.  Th.  de  Legrene,  commissioned  by  the  French  government  to  nego- 
tiate a  commercial  treaty  with  China,  arrived  with  his  suite  at  Macao,  August 
14,  1844.  He  landed  under  a  salute,  and  took  possession  of  the  lodgings 
prepared  for  him  in  the  same  building  which  Mr.  Cashing  and  his  suite  had 
occupied.  Key-ing  was  immediately  informed  of  these  events,  and  made 
arrangements  for  opening  the  negotiations  at  Macao,  by  sending  his  three 
associates  to  congratulate  the  French  minister  on  his  arrival,  and  reached 
that  place  himself  September  29.  The  gratification  of  the  Chinese  states- 
men at  finding  that  the  missions  from  the  American  and  French  o-overn- 
ments  were  not  sent  to  their  borders  like  the  English  expedition,  to  demand 
indemnity  and  the  cession  of  an  island  on  the  coast,  was  great.  The  antici- 
pated arrival  of  these  embassies  had  been  rumored  among  the  people  of 
Canton  ;  the  number  of  ships-of-war  and  the  force  in  them  had  been  largely 
exaggerated,  and  the  design  of  the  embassadors  strangely  misrepresented  as 
including  the  seizure  of  an  island.  These  reports  could  hardly  fail  to 
reach,  and  have  some  effect  upon,  the  highest  officers  in  the  land.  The 
time,  therefore,  was  favorable  to  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty,  not  merely  to 
obtain  the  same  political  and  commercial  advantages  which  had  been  granted 
to  England,  but  also  to  explain  to  the  Chinese  officers  something  of  the 
relations  which  their  government  should  enter  into  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  first  interviews  between  Key-ing  and  M.  de  Lagrene  were  held  in 
October,  and  the  negotiations  continued  nearly  the  whole  month.  His  excel- 
lency took  the  treaty  of  Wanghia  as  the  basis  of  his  own,  and  on  the  23d 
of  October,  having  settled  all  the  preliminaries,  proceeded  to  Whampoa  in 
the  steamer  Archimede  with  Key-ing,  where  the  treaty  was  signed.  It  was 
subsequently  ratified  by  the  sovereigns  of  both  countries,  and  the  ratifications 
duly  exchanged.  Twelve  years  were  agreed  upon,  in  both  the  French  and 
American  treaties,  as  the  time  which  should  elapse  before  any  alterations 
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were  made ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  was  stipulated  that  none  of  the  individual 
states  of  the  American  Union  should  ever  send  embassies  to  form  separate 
treaties  for  themselves. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Whampoa  may  be  said  to  have  concluded 
the  opening  of  China,  so  far  as  its  government  was  prepared  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  intercourse.  The  instalments  to  be  paid  the  English,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  were  not  yet  all  paid,  but  the  Chinese  had  shown 
their  desire  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  that  engagement ;  and  the  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars  were  all  paid  over  within  a  short  period  of  the  specified 
time.  This  was  a  minor  consideration,  however,  in  comparison  with  the 
great  advantages  gained  by  England  for  herself  and  all  Christendom  over 
the  seclusive  and  exclusive  system-  of  former  days,  which  had  now  received 
such  a  shock  that  it  could  not  only,  never  recover  from  it,  but  was" 
not  likely  even  to  maintain  itself  where  the  treaties  had  defined  it.  The 
intercourse  begun  by  these  treaties  will  extend  as  fast  as  the  two  parties  find 
it  for  their  benefit,  despite  of  all  enactments  and  restrictions  ;  and  faster  than 
this  it  ought  not  to  extend.  The  war  between  England  and  China,  as  has 
been  remarked,  though  eminently  unjust  in  its  cause  as  an  opium  war  —  and 
even  English  officers  and  authors  do  not  try  to  disguise  that  the  seizure 
of  the  opium  was  the  real  reason  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  though  the  impris- 
onment of  Captain  Elliott  and  other  acts  was  the  pretext  —  was  still,  so 
far  as  human  sagacity  can  perceive,  a  wholesome  infliction  upon  a  govern- 
ment which  haughtily  refused  all  equal  intercourse  with  other  nations,  or 
explanations  regarding  its  conduct,  and  forbade  its  subjects  having  free 
dealings  with  their  fellow-men. 

The  relations  of  China  at  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  both  internal  and 
external,  were  in  a  far  better  state  than  one  would  have  supposed  they  could 
become  in  so  short  a  time  after  such  a  convulsion.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  period,  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  exist- 
ing in  general  between  China  and  other  nations,  except  the  opposition  of 
the  citizens  of  Canton  to  granting  foreigners  a  larger  space  for  residences 
there,  and  freedom  to  enter  the  city  and  ramble  in  its  vicinity.  Their  hos- 
tility proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  the  local  government  became  utterly 
powerless  to  carry  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties,  in  these  particulars,  into 
effect:  Governor  Davis  consequently  proceeded  to  Canton  in  May,  1847, 
with  several  vessels-of-war  —  capturing  all  the  guns  at  the  Bogue,  in  his 
progress  up  the  river  —  and  compelled  the  authorities  to  grant  a  larger  space 
for  residences  and  warehouses,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  opposite  the 
factories,  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  also 
provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  The  dis- 
like to  foreigners  exhibited  by  the  people  of  Canton  is  owing  to  a  variety  of 
reasons,  chiefly  growing  out  of  the  war  ;  and  there  is  danger  that  it  will  not 
be  removed  or  concealed  without  some  violent  outbreak  and  dreadful  exam- 
ple.    The  well-known  wishes  of  the  government  to  maintain  peace,  and  the 
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good   disposition   manifested  at  the  otlier  ports,  strengthen  the   hope  that 
collisions  will  not  involve  the  whole  country. 

The  reign  of  Taou-kwang  —  the  most  eventful  that  has  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  empire  —  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  death,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  ISoO,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  reign.  It  is  said  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  rites  with  which 
he  celebrated  the  decease  of  his  mother-in-law,  the  empress-dowager,  who 
preceded  him  by  thirty-one  days. 

A  public  mourning  in  China,  especially  for  the  death  of  an  emperor,  is 
observed  with  the  deepest  solemnities  throughout  the  whole  country,  for  it 
is  not,  as  in  Europe,  an  optional  ceremony  to  put  on  the  outward  symbols 
of  sorrow,  but  the  whole  nation  is  bound,  by  both  law  and  custom,  to  exhibit 
the  same  tokens  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  him  who  is  in  a  figurative  sense  the 
parent  of  every  individual,  as  each  would  display  on  the  death  of  his  own 
father  or  mother.  On  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  despatches  annoimcing 
the  event,  written  in  blue  ink,  which  is  emblematical  of  a  royal  demise,  are 
immediately  forwarded  to  all  the  provinces.  The  board  of  rites  then 
issues  directions  for  the  mourning,  when  the  many  millions  of  human  beings 
that  constitute  the  population  of  China,  clothe  themselves  in  coarse  sack- 
cloth or  white  serge,  lay  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  and  refrain  from  all 
festivities,  either  in  public  or  private.  During  the  first  hundred  days,  the 
men  are  obliged  to  leave  their  heads  and  beards  unshaven.  Marriages  are 
not  celebrated,  nor  are  any  sacrifices  performed  in  the  temples,  f^imilar 
ceremonies  are  observed  at  the  death  of  an  empress-mother,  but  do  not 
continue  for  so  long  a  period,  fifty  days  being  the  usual  term  of  mourning 
on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  the  wives  of  the  emperor  are  not  thus  publicly 
honored  at  their  deaths,  although  in  some  instances  the  mandarins  of  the 
court  have  been  ordered  to  take  the  balls  that  designate  their  rank  from  the 
top  of  their  caps,  and  not  to  partake  of  any  amusements  for  a  certain  time. 

Kang-hy  had  raised  successively  three  princesses  to  the  dignity  of  em- 
press, and  on  the  death  of  the  last,  to  whom  he  had  been  exceedingly 
attached,  he  commanded  that  all  the  great  officers  of  state  should  go  in  turn 
to  weep  and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  coffin,  while  he  shut  himself  up 
alone  to  indulge  his  grief.  Being  afterward  informed  that  four  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bedchamber  had  been  seen  eating  and  laughing  together  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  sunk  in  sadness,  he  banished  them  from  the  court, 
and  deprived  their  fathers  also  of  their  employments.  "Is  it  to  be  suffered," 
said  he,  "  that  my  servants,  whom  1  treat  with  indulgence  and  honor,  should 
be  so  little  touched  with  my  affliction  as  to  make  merry  while  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  ?" 

The  funeral  processions  of  the  great  in  China  are  very  magnificent. 
When  a  favorite  brother  of  the  emperor  was  carried  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  persons  attended,  most  of  whom  bore 
ensigns  denoting  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  or  offerings  to  be  burnt  at  his 
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tomb.  Trumpeters  and  mace-bearers,  umbrel- 
las and  canopies  of  cloth-of-gold,  standards, 
camels  and  horses  laden  with  sacrifices,  the 
coffin  under  a  large  yellow  canopy,  borne  by 
eighty  men,  princes,  princesses,  mandarins, 
and  bonzes,  made  up  the  great  and  imposing 
spectacle. 

-^ 'r'  The   reigning  f^imil)^  have   some   very  mag- 

nificent jilaces  of  sepulture,  one  of  which  is  in 
Eastern  Tartary,  near  the  city  of  Shinyang,  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to 
the  norlhcast  of  Peking.  It  is  there  that  the  bodies  of  Shun-che,  and  his 
father,  the  great  conqueror  of  the  Chinese,  are  entombed;  and  several  man- 
darins of  the  Mantchow  race  reside  there  to  take  care  that  the  tombs  are 
kept  in  order,  and  to  pay  the  customary  honors,  and  make  the  sepulchral 
sacrifices  at  the  proper  seasons.  The  tombs  are  built  of  white  marble,  in 
the  Chinese  style  of  architecture,  and  the  large  space  of  ground  on  which 
they  stand  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  with  batUements,  as  though  the 
builders  had  feared  that  the  sacred  spot  would  have  need  of  defence. 

The  Chinese,  whatever  may  be  their  rank,  make  as  much  display  as  they 
can  possibly  afford  in  their  funeral  rites.  The  procession  is  usually  extended 
to  a  great  length,  and  preceded  by  solemn  music  ;  the  melancholy  tones  of 
an  instrument  resembling  the  Scottish  bagpipes,  being  accompanied  at  inter- 
vals by  three  strokes  of  the  drum.  White  standards  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  and  a  vast  number  of  white  lanterns,  are 
carried  in  the  train.  The  coffin  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  and  followed 
by  the  chief  mourner,  dressed  in  a  garment  of  sackcloth,  fastened  round  his 
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waist  with  a  cord,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  material  with  a  vvliite  bandage. 
He  is  supported  by  his  brothers,  or  two  nearest  relatives,  after  whom  suc- 
ceed in  a  numerous  procession,  the  friends  and  relations,  all  habited  in 
coarse  white  cloth,  some  on  foot,  others  in  sedan  chairs  covered  with  white 
serge,  these  being  mostly  the  females  of  the  family,  who  utter  loud  lamenta- 
tions the  whole  way.  One  of  the  principal  objects  in  the  procession  is  the 
tablet,  which  is  sometimes  carried  in  a  gilded  chair,  and  is  taken  back,  after 
the  interment,  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  ancestors.  At  the  side  of  the 
tomb  are  erected  temporary  buildings,  of  mat  or  bamboo,  where  refresh- 
ments are  laid  out  on  tables  by  the  attendants,  while  the  friends  are  making 
sacrifices  and  burning  incense  at  the  tomb.  If  the  deceased  has  been 
a  mandarin  of  high  rank,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  his  sons  to  remain  several 
weeks  on  the  spot,  living  in  bamboo-huts,  that  they  may  renew  their  expres- 
sions of  grief,  and  make  new  offerings  each  day  to  the  manes  of  the  departed, 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ancient  sages,  "  sleep  upon  straw, 
with  a  sod  of  earth  for  a  pillow." 

Taou-kwang  is  succeeded  by  his  fourth  and  only  surviving  son,  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  who  ascended  the  throne,  as  the  seventh  emperor  of  the 
Mantchow  dynasty,  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  under  the  tide  of  Yin- 
Chu.  The  following  interesting  speculations  on  this  event,  are  from  a 
recent  letter  from  Hong-kong  :  — 

"  The  bonds  which  have  held  Chinese  society  together  for  centuries  are 
already  loosened  :  on  this  point  I  have  already  written  you  at  some  length  ; 
and,  from  ample  means  of  observing  and  knowing  the  feelings,  wants,  and 
sentiments  of  the  Celestial  empire,  the  conviction  gains  ground  that  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  (if  we  are  not  already  on  the  threshold)  when  changes 
must  and  will  take  place  in  the  relative  position  and  condition  of  the  govern- 
ing and  the  governed.  The  Aict  is  undeniable  that  free  principles,  based 
on  free  representations,  are  discussed  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  lilerctti  — 
ihe  jeunc  Chino'is  —  wliich  even  now  exercises  the  utm.ost  influence  in  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Chinese  government.  The  literati,  as  they  are 
styled  in  all  official  and  municipal  documents,  are  fast  taking  the  position 
and  pre-eminence  occupied  by  the  French  philosophers,  the  index  of  a 
social  and  political  revolution.  Various  events  are  conspiring,  as  it  were, 
to  bring  about  this  revolution  in  the  institutions  and  political  condition  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  empress-dowager  exercised  the  utmost  influence 
on  the  councils  of  the  king,  and  formed  the  great  barrier  to  the  advancement 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  literati  were  influenced.  Pier  removal  from 
the  theatre  of  events  and  the  councils  of  the  empire,  has  been  followed  by 
the  decease  of  the  emperor,  whose  reign  has  been  marked  by  occurrences 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  late  king  was 
ever  pacific,  even  to  a  fault,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  deserted 
by  his  advisers,  whose  sentiments  were  otherwise.  The  new  king  is  young, 
and  what  is  more,  is  overbearing  and  self-willed.     Brought  up  in  a  measure 
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in  the  bosom  of  the  literati,  \ih-chu  has  imbued  largely  their  sentiments, 
which  are  known  to  be  hostile  toward  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  without 
exception  ;  and  though  his  majesty,  now  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne,  may 
act  independently  of  the  literati,  it  augurs  somewhat  ill  that  the  old,  tried, 
and  faithful  Key-ing  has  not  been  taken  into  the  youthful  monarch's  coun- 
cils—  a  token  which  certainly  bids  unfavorable  to  the  countenance  of  peace. 
The  new  monarch  must  make  some  concessions  —  necessity  is  laid  upon 
him  to  do  so  —  but  what  they  are,  or  will  be,  time  only  will  disclose." 


The  Emperor  of  China. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OF    CHINA. 

China  proper,  without  including  Chinese  Tartary,  and  other  dependen- 
cies, is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  compact  ccuntry  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  extending,  in  length,  from  about  19^  north  latitude,  to  about  42°  north 
latitude,  and  in  breadth  (taking  one  extremity,  where  it  borders  upon  the 
peninsula  of  the  Corea),  from  about  125°  east  longitude  (taking  the  other 
extremity,  where  the  Great  Wall  extends  to  the  west),  to  about  So^  east ;  bv 
this  means  we  have  got  23°  in  latitude,  and  39°  in  longitude. 

The  area  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  is  one  million,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand,  four  hundred  square  miles,  or  about  seven  hundred 
millions  of  English  acres.  The  boundaries  of  the  empire  are.  on  the  north, 
Siberia  and  the  region  of  the  Tartar  tribes;  on  the  south,  Cochin-China, 
Tonquin,  Laos,  Siam,  Burmah,  Assam,  and  Thibet ;  on  the  east,  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  ;  and  on  the  west.  Independent  Tartary  and  Turkestan. 

From  its  immense  extent,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  China  presents 
almost  every  variety  of  scenery.  The  stupendous  chains  of  mountains,  the 
loftiest  on  the  globe,  which  enclose  the  high  table-lands  of  Thibet  and  Tar- 
tary, on  entering  the  Chinese  provinces  slope  down  into  ranges  of  moderate 
altitude,  diffusing  beauty  and  fertility  through  the  region  which  they  trav- 
erse. These  chains,  in  some  places  where  the  great  rivers  have  forced  a 
passage  through  them,  are  shattered  into  very  irregular  forms,  but  are  in 
general  covered  with  verdure,  and  exhibit  signs  of  cultivation,  and  are 
occasionally  adorned  with  arches,  pagodas,  and  other  fanciful  structures,  be- 
ing thus  made  to  exhibit  a  gay  and  smiling  aspect  peculiar  to  themselves. 

But  though  the  mountain-ranges  of  China  are  extensive  and  important, 
it  is  certain  that  her  immense  champaign  territory  forms  a  still  more 
grand  and  characteristic  feature.  That  vast  plain,  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  hundred  in  breadth,  stretching  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  empire,  from  north  to  south,  has  no  parallel  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  is 
watered  by  two  most  majestic  rivers,  and  covered  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  with  luxuriant  harvests  and  a  succession  of  splendid  capitals.  Another 
remarkable  circumstance  is  the  great  difference  as  to  temperature  and  vege- 
table productions  in  its  upper  and  lower  extremities.  It  involves  the  transi- 
tion from  a  tropical  to  an  almost  arctic  climate  ;  so  that  one  province  is 
covered  with  rich  plantations  of  rice  and  sugar-cane,  and  another  bears 
coarser  grains  suited  to  a  cold  region  ;  and  while  the  groves  of  the  south 
are  perfumed  with  fragrance,  the  northern  limit  is  bordered  by  gloomy  pines 
and  stunted  shrubs. 
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Cliiaese  Mountain  Scenery. 

Rivers  in  China  form  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  minister  in  the  most 
remarkable  degree  to  its  prosperity.  They  are  fed,  not  only  from  its  own 
mountains,  but  also  from  the  snowy  heights  of  those  vast  chains  which  trav- 
erse Eastern  Tartary.  Thence  descend  the  two  parallel  streams  of  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-tse-keang,  which  cross  the  entire  breadth  of  the  empire.  The  for- 
mer rises  in  that  cluster  of  elevated  peaks  which  connects  the  great  chains 
of  Kwanlun  and  Tien-shan,  and  surrounds  the  lake  of  Kokonor.  At  first, 
it  flows  for  a  long  space  in  a  northeastern  direction,  entering  the  Chinese 
frontier  and  then  quitting  it,  till  it  seems  about  to  lose  itself  in  the  wilds  of 
Tartary,  then  it  turns  due  east,  and,  after  taking  a  complete  southerly  course, 
follows  this  four  hundred  miles,  and  reaches  the  borders  of  Honan.  It 
thence  rolls  a  spacious  flood,  almost  due  east,  through  Keang-nan,  and  there 
falls  into  the  Yellow  sea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  river  is  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  mud  which  it  conveys  to  the 
ocean.  In  this  respect  it  is  equalled  only  by  the  Nile;  and  the  waters  are 
thereby  so  completely  discolored  as  to  cause  it  to  receive  the  name  of  the 
Yellow  river. 

The  twin  stream  of  the  Hoang-ho,  the  Yang-tse-keang,  rises  apparently 
at  a  source  considerably  farther  south  and  west  —  perhaps  from  the  Kwan- 
lun or  boundary-chain  of  Thibet.  For  a  long  space  it  flows  south-southeast, 
in  a  direction  almost  opposite  to  that  of  its  rival,  till  it  enters  the  frontier 
province  of  Yun-nan,  when  the  two  rivers  are  separated  by  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  empire.  The  Yang-tse-keang,  however,  now  performs  a  cir- 
cuit from  south  to  north,  after  which  it  waters  and  fertilizes  the  noble  prov- 
inces of  Sze-chu-en,  Hoo-quang,  and  Keang-nan.  In  this  course  it  becomes 
parallel  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the  two  continually  approach  till  their  mouths 
are  only  distant  from  each  other  one  hundred  miles.     The  Yang-tse-keang,  in 
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this  part  of  its  progress,  moves  indeed  with  a  more  majestic  current,  through 
still  finer  and  more  fruitful  regions,  bordered  too  by  the  most  splendid  cities, 
the  great  seats  of  interior  commerce.  The  navigation  along  its  broad  chan- 
nel resembles  that  of  the  sea;  and,  on  occasion  of  a  high  wind  and  swell, 
the  waves  are  hardly  inferior  in  height  to  those  of  the  ocean.  When  China 
was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  this  stream  constituted  the  boundary  be- 
tween them,  and  the  districts  immediately  adjoining  are  considered  the  finest 
and  most  populous  in  the  whole  country.  Along  the  lower  course  of  both 
these  magnificent  waters,  the  crowds  of  vessels  passing  up  and  down,  deeply 
laden  with  valuable  caro;oes  or  gayly  adorned  for  pleasure  —  the  numerous 
towns,  of  which  the  more  striking  edifices  are  seen  stretching  several  miles 
along  the  banks  —  the  hills  covered  with  villas  and  rich  cultivation  —  present 
a  more  gorgeous  scene  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Numerous  other  rivers  water  the  different  provinces,  but  none  of  t]:em 
can  be  compared  to  those  just  described.  Most  of  the  small  ones, 
which  flow  north  and  south  across  the  great  valleys,  are,  after  a  moderate 
length  of  course,  received  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  trunks. 
Others,  which  irrigate  the  maritime  provinces,  taking  their  rise  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  have  only  the  breadth  of  the  intervening  plain  to  traverse 
before  reaching  the  ocean. 

Lakes  can  not  be  considered  as  prominent  objects  in  the  geographical  sys- 
tem of  Ciiina  ;  yet  there  are  two  —  the  Tong-ting  in  Hoo-quang,  and  the 
Po-yang  in  Keang-sy  —  the  former  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
circuit,  the  latter  nearly  half  that  size.  There  are  also  chains  of  small  lakes 
along  the  great  canal  and  in  other  quarters. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  and,  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  systematic  regularity,  these  provinces  are  subdivided  into  smaller 
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districts,  dependent  upon  their  respective  provinces,  and  each  of  the  greater 
or  lesser  divisions  of  the  empire  is  connected  with  a  city  of  the  first,  second, 
or  third  class,  according  to  its  extent  or  importance. 

Consistent  with  their  regulations,  the  whole  of  the  land  is  portioned  out 
and  allotted  to  the  cities  in  quantities  corresponding  with  their  classes,  bj 
which  means  the  whole  empire,  in  its  fiscal  arrangements,  is  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  cities.  This  classification  and  arrangement  accords  with 
the  whole  theory  of  government,  the  emperor  having  despotic  sway  over  the 
country,  and  the  various  mandarins  having  the  same  delegated  to  them,  and,* 
according  to  their  rank,  exercising  it  over  those  who  are  their  subordinates, 
down  to  the  most  inferior  officer.  It  will  probably  be  most  convenient  to 
take  the  provinces  in  order,  commencing  with  the  most  northerly,  which  is — 

Pe-che-le,  the  principal  length  of  which  extends  from  38°  to  40^°  north 
latitude,  is  bounded  by  Chinese  Tartary  on  the  north,  by  Honan  on  the 
southwest,  by  the  Imperial  sea  and  Shan-tong  on  the  east,  and  by  Shansi  on 
the  west.  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situate  in  this  province, 
together  with  nine  other  cities  of  the  first  class,  forty  of  the  second  class, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  third  class ;  there  are  also  innumerable 
villages  and  hamlets,  which  are  unenclosed  by  walls,  scattered  over  the 
whole  province. 

The  surface  of  this  province  consists  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
plain,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  fifty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  square  miles,  of  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions. 
In  the  gulf  of  Pe-che-le,  the  tide,  being  retarded  by  islands,  rises  only  about 
ten  feet,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  being  only  about  three  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  there  being  but  [ew  mountains,  the  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble for  a  considerable  distance,  notwithstanding  their  comparatively  small 
size,  and  in  the  rainy  season  they  frequently  overflow  the  country.  The 
river  Peiho  experiences  a  tidal  rise  one  hundred  miles  inland  from  tlie  bay ; 
it  flows  through  a  completely  level  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed 
of  light  sand  and  micaceous  particles,  blended  together  with  portions  of  clay 
and  vegetable  mould,  without  a  single  rock,  stone,  pebble,  or  gravel  of  any 
kind.  This  part  of  the  country  is  considered  the  most  healthy  in  China; 
the  plague  is  unknown,  and  epidemic  diseases  are  rarely  heard  of;  the  cli- 
mate has  a  visible  effect  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  are  far  more  robust, 
hardy,  and  warlike,  than  those  of  the  southern  provinces,  but  their  intel- 
lectual" attainments  are  said  to  be  inferior.  The  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter is  considerable  ;  in  summer  averaging  eighty,  while  in  winter  it  falls 
below  freezing  point,  and  frequently  to  zero  ;  the  winter  frosts  being  intense, 
the  rivers  are  frozen  for  nearly  four  months  to  a  depth  capable  of  bearing 
very  heavy  burdens ;  and  when  the  ice  commences  to  melt,  the  process  is 
very  gradual,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  "  fresh"  to  bear  it  to  the  ocean. 

Shansi  is  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  in  the  empire  ;  in  form  it  resem- 
bles an  oblong  lozenge,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tartary,  on  the 
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south  and  southwest  by  Honan,  on  the  east  by  Pe-che-le,  on  the  west  by 
Shensi.  Besides  its  capital,  Ta-uen-foo,  it  contains  four  first-class  cities, 
sixteen  of  the  second  class,  and  seventy  of  the  third  class ;  its  population  is 
estimated  at  fifteen  millions,  and  the  amount  of  its  surface  is  about  fifty-five 
thousand  square  miles.  Ta-uen-foo  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first 
residence  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  or  the  capital  of  what  was  then  called 
the  central  kingdom.  It  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur ;  its  former 
palaces  are  now  heaps  of  ruins,  and  the  only  monuments  of  its  bygone 
splendor  are  the  tombs  of  its  monarchs  in  a  neighboring  mountain,  which 
are  kept  in  repair.  Several  of  the  other  cities  are  handsome,  and  have  im- 
portant districts  assigned  to  them  ;  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Pe-che-le  :  the  northern  parts  of  the  province  contain  rich  mineral 
treasures,  the  soil  is  productive,  and  the  people  are  robust  and  industrious. 

Shensi,  being  one  of  the  most  extensive  provinces  in  the  empire,  is  sub- 
divided info  an  eastern  and  western  district ;  the  former  retains  the  parent 
name,  and  the  latter  has  been  erected  into  a  province  under  the  name  of 
Kan-su  :  the  former  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Wall,  on  the  south 
by  Sze-chu-en,  on  the  east  by  Honan,  and  on  the  west  by  Kan-su  ;  its  popu- 
lation is  about  eleven  millions,  and  it  contains  about  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand,  seven  hundred  square  miles.  Besides  Sin-san-foo,  the  capital, 
there  are  seven  cities  of  the  first  class,  twenty-two  of  the  second  class,  and 
eighty-four  of  the  third  class,  within  the  province.  The  capital  is  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  China,  and,  like  Peking,  consists  of  two  cities,  the  one 
being  Tartar,  and  the  other  Chinese.  The  country  is  very  beautiful,  and 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  while  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  fruitful,  produ- 
cing wheat  and  millet ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  rice  ;  it  abounds  likewise  in 
wax,  honey,  rhubarb,  musk,  cinnabar,  and  odoriferous  woods.  The  mineral 
productions  are  also  rich,  gold  being  found  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  extensive 
mines  of  the  same  metal  exist,  which,  it  is  said,  are  not  now  worked.  The 
animal  kingdom  is  composed  of  stags,  deer,  wild  bulls,  and  goats,  together 
with  less  agreeable  quadrupeds  in  the  shape  of  bears  and  tigers.  The  in- 
habitants resemble  those  of  the  two  former  provinces,  with  the  addition,  it 
is  said,  of  much  greater  talents,  which  appears  to  corroborate  observations 
made  upon  other  countries,  relative  to  the  influence  which  climate  has  upon 
mankind,  namely,  that  those  who  dwell  in  a  country  whose  surface  is  com- 
posed of  mountains  and  valleys,  are  more  intellectual  than  the  inhabitants 
of  a  flat  country,  who  are  always  dull  and  heavy. 

Kan-su,  the  western  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Shensi,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Great  Wall,  on  the  south  by  Sze-chu-en,  on  the  east  by 
Shensi,  and  on  the  west  by  Tartary.  The  entire  area  of  this  province  can 
not  be  much  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  an  unreclaimed  wilderness.  The  Yellow  river  runs  across  it  on 
the  north,  and  the  general  features  of  the  country  are  similar  to  those  of 
Shensi,  which  we  have  just  described. 
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The  northern  frontier  of  China  is  composed  of  these  four  provinces, 
which  we  have  been  describing;  they  He  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  which  bounds  the  whole  range,  with  the  exception  of 
a  part  of  Pe-che-le,  which  lies  outside  the  wall. 

Sze-chu-en,  formerly  called  Si-shu,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two 
last-named  provinces,  on  the  south  by  Yun-nan,  on  the  east  by  Honan  and 
Hoo-pih,  and  on  the  west  by  Thibet,  or  rather  by  a  small  strip  of  Chinese 
Tartary.     It  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  provinces,  containing,  by 
estimation,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  square  miles,  and  having 
a  population  of  twenty-two  millions.     The  Yang-tse-keang  river  traverses  its 
whole  extent,  and  all  the  other  numerous  streams  of  the  province  are  tribu- 
tary to  it.     Besides  Ching-too-foo,  its  capital  city,  there  are  nine  other  cities 
of  the  first  class,  sixteen  of  the  second  class,  and  seventy-two  of  the  third 
class,  together  with  numerous  forts  and  strongholds,  which  were   rendered 
necessary  to  protect  the  country  against  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  who, 
in  1646,  razed  the  capital   to  the   ground,  which  previously  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  cities  in  the  empire.     The  alluvial  soils  abound  in  mineral 
riches;  tin,  lead,  iron,  the  natural  metallic  magnet,  lapis-lazuli,  and  exten- 
sive salt-mines  are  its  products,  and  large  quantities  of  amber  are  also  found  ; 
the  sugar-cane  and  rhubarb  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  silk-worms  are 
largely  bred  in  the  productive  valleys  of  this  province.     The  musk  animal 
inhabits  the  wide-spreading  forests,  and  here  is  to  be  met  the  best  breed  of 
horses.     The  climate  is  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  the  more  northerly 
provinces,  and  the  air  is  salubrious,  although  a  tropical  character  of  climate 
begins  here  to  be  felt. 

Yun-nan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sze-chu-en,  on  the  south  by  Laos  and 
Tonquin,  on  the  east  by  Kwang-se  and  Honan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bir- 
man  empire ;  a  small  portion  of  the  northwest  is  bounded  by  Thibet.  The 
surface  of  this  province  is  estimated  at  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  seven  millions :  the  smallness  of  the  latter,  when  com- 
pared with  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  is  accounted  for  by  the  great 
extent  of  its  forests  (which  are  inhabited  by  elephants)  and  the  marshy  na- 
ture of  its  plains.  Besides  Yun-nan-foo,  the  capital  (which  is  embellished 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  China  manufacture),  it  contains  twenty  other 
cities  of  the  first  class,  twenty-five  of  the  second  class,  and  thirty  of  the 
third  class.  The  trade  in  the  products  of  its  mines  and  soil  is  considerable, 
embracing  gold,  tin,  copper,  precious  stones,  together  with  silks,  gums,  musk, 
and  elephants'  tusks  and  teeth.  The  population  are  said  to  be  distinguished 
alike  for  bravery  and  mental  powers,  and  the  artisans  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  finish  of  their  works,  and  more  particularly  for  the  productions 
of  their  looms. 

Along  the  extent  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  empire,  we  meet  with  a 
great  diversity  of  climate,  and  accordingly,  in  traversing  the  line  from  north 
to  south,  there  is  to  be  found  a  transition  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical 
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temperature,  and  consequently  productions  comprehending  almost  every 
variety,  from  those  of  the  land  of  corn,  to  those  of  the  land  of  elephants. 

Kvvang-se  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honan  and  an  irregular  chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Kwang-tung,  on  the  west  by  Yun- 
nan, and  on  the  southwest  by  Tonquin  (which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
empire,  but  is  now  a  province  of  Cochin-China),  and  the  boundary  between 
the  two  empires  is  defined  by  pillars  of  brass.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at 
eighty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  between  seven  and 
eight  millions,  which  seems  considerably  less,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than 
most  of  the  other  provinces.  Besides  Kwy-ling-foo,  the  capital,  the  prov- 
ince contains  eleven  cities  of  the  first  class,  twenty-five  of  the  second  class, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  third  class.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  soil  is  low  and  swampy,  and  is  very  productive  in  rice  ;  but  the  climate 
is  exceedingly  unhealthy  ;  indeed,  it  is  considered  the  most  insalubrious 
province  in  China.  The  northern  portion  is  elevated,  extending  to  the 
Man-lin  mountains,  *which  are  a  portion  of  that  ridge  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  coast-country  and  the  extensive  plain  through  which 
the  Yang-tse-keang  flows.  Many  of  the  adjoining  provinces  are  amply  sup- 
plied by  Kwang-se  with  rice  ;  the  mountains  are  rich  in  their  wealth  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  and  copper ;  while  the  sago-palm  abounds  in  many  localities, 
lofty  reeds  are  nourished  in  others  by  the  swamps,  which  afford  shelter  to 
the  rhinoceros.  Savage  tribes  are  said  to  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts, 
but  they  are  said  to  be  peaceable. 

Kwang-tung,  or  Yue-tung,  which  signifies  the  "eastern  breadth,"  extends 
along  the  southern  coast  from  the  centre  of  the  gulf  of  Tonquin,  nearly  as 
far  as  the  portion  of  the  coast  which  is  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa  ;  its 
length  is  very  great,  but  its  breadth  is  irregular ;  the  widest  portion  of  the 
province  is  watered  by  the  Choo-keang  or  Pearl  river,  commonly  called  the 
Canton  river ;  and  the  island  of  Hainan,  as  well  as  several  smaller  islands, 
including  Hong-kong,  are  included  within  it.  Kwang-tung  embraces  a  sur- 
face of  ninety  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  upward  of  nineteen 
millions.  The  soil  and  character  of  the  country  resemble  those  of 
Kwang-se  ;  it  is  very  fertile,  more  particular  so  about  Canton,  the  capital, 
which  is  situate  in  a  plain  extending  for  upward  of  one  hundred  miles,  the 
whole  of  which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Numerous  canals, 
ramifying  through  the  adjoining  provinces,  terminate  at  the  capital.  There 
are  besides  Canton  nine  first-class  cities ;  and  those  of  the  second  and  third 
classes  are  almost  innumerable. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  this  province  are  rich  in  every  variety ; 
mulberry-trees,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  tea-shrubs,  sugar-canes,  rice,  indigo, 
and  choice  timber,  are  among  the  products.  The  mountainous  districts 
abound  in  gold,  tin,  lead,  mercury,  and  precious  stones. 

The  inhabitants  have  for  ages  practised  artificial  means  of  hatching  eggs, 
owing  to  which  domestic  fowls  and  ducks  are  very  plentiful.      The  climate 
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is  much  more  healthy  than  the  neighboring  province  of  Kwang-se,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  plantations  of  sugar  canes  and  the  paddy-fields : 
although  the  heat  is  very  great  in  summer,  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  air ; 
but  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  so  great  that  ice  is  formed  —  which  is  remark- 
able in  a  country  bordering  on  the  northern  tropic. 

Foo-keen  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  Che- 
keang,  on  the  northwest  by  Keang-sy,  and  on  the  southwest  by  Kwang-tung:  ■ 
its  surface  is  estimated  at  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  pop- 
ulation is  about  fifteen  millions.  In  addition  to  Foo-choo-foo,  which  is  its 
capital,  the  province  contains  eight  first-class  cities,  and  sixty-three  of  the 
third  class.  The  country  is  beautifully  diversified  in  scenery,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  warm,  but  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  northern  provinces.  The 
principal  produce  of  the  soil  is  tea,  which  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  agriculture  is  carried  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  by  means  of  terraces, 
which,  with  numerous  habitations  interspersed  among  them,  render  the 
scenery  very  picturesque.  The  mineral  productions  consist  of  tin,  copper, 
iron,  mercury,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  stones  ;  there  are  also  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  which  are  not  at  present  worked.  The  dyes  are  remarkably  fine, 
particularly  the  blue. 

The  principal  river  of  the  province  is  the  Min,  the  branches  of  which 
extend  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  and  it  is  navigable  for  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  whole  of  this  province  is  in  a  measure  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  empire  by  chains  of  hills. 

Che-keang  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Keang-soo,  on  the  south  by  Foo- 
keen,  on  the  west  by  Keang-sy  and  Gan-hvvuy,  and  on  the  east  by  the  ocean. 
Its  surface  is  estimated  at  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  upward  of  twenty-six  millions.  Hang-chow  is  the  capital ;  besides 
which  there  are  ten  first-class  cities,  and  seventy-seven  of  the  second  and 
third  classes ;  there  are  also  eighteen  fortresses,  principally  upon  the  coast, 
around  each  of  which  are  large  and  populous  towns.  The  bay  of  Hang- 
choo-foo  extends  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  inland,  and  is  rendered 
commodious  and  safe  by  a  considerable  number  of  islands,  which  shelter  it 
from  the  ocean  :  it  receives  its  name  from  the  capital,  which  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  the  paradise  of  the  country  ;  it  is  an  extensive,  populous, 
and  handsome  city. 

The  silk-worms  are  bred  in  this  province  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  soil 
produces  the  tea-shrub,  sugar-cane,  and  fruit-trees  of  all  descriptions  :  indeed, 
cultivation  here  exists  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  vegetable  productions 
are  both  valuable  and  numerous.  The  communication  by  both  water  and 
land  throughout  the  province  is  most  abundant.  The  inhabitants  are  most 
ingenious,  and  their  character  for  politeness  of  manners  and  ready  wit  is  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  This  province  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  forests  of  bamboo. 

Keang-soo  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  Keang-nan,  or 
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Nanking,  as  known  to  Americans ;  this  ancient  province  was  estimated  to 
embrace  a  surface  of  eighty-one  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  population 
was  seventy  millions.  Keang-soo,  in  extent,  is  about  three  fifths  of  the 
ancient  province,  and  its  population  is  upward  of  thirty-seven  millions. 
The  imperial  canal  traverses  the  whole  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
Yang-tse-keang  from  east  to  west,  affording  ready  means  for  the  transmission 
of  merchandise,  to  and  fro,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  ancient  province  contained  fourteen  cities  of  the  first  class,  and 
ninety-three  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  together  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  villages.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  low,  abounding  in 
lakes,  and  intersected  by  rivers,  dikes,  and  water-courses,  by  means  of 
which,  owing  to  the  saline  impregnation  of  the  soil,  culinary  salt  is  collected 
to  a  great  extent. 

Gan-hwuy  is  the  western  division  of  the  ancient  province  of  Keang-nan, 
being  composed  of  about  two  fifths  of  that  province ;  it  is  entirely  inland, 
and  the  capital  is  Gan-king-foo.  The  soil  and  produce  of  the  country, 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  division,  require  no  particular  notice 
from  us. 

Shan-tong  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  peninsula,  extending  toward  Corea, 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Pe-che-le  from  the  Yellow  sea ;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  Pe-che-le,  on  the  southwest  by  Honan,  and  on  the  south  by 
Keang-sy.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  fifty-six  thousand  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  nearly  twenty-nine  millions.  Besides  its  capital,  Tse-nan- 
foo,  it  contains  five  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  sixty-eight  of  the  second  and 
third  classes. 

The  character  of  the  country  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Pe-che-le ;  it  is 
very  fertile,  although  there  are  some  sterile  spots,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
rice,  wheat,  and  millet  are  produced.  Besides  grain,  this  province  supplies 
large  quantities  of  fish,  a  great  portion  of  which,  packed  in  ice,  is  sent  to 
Peking  by  the  imperial  canal. 

Honan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pe-che-le,  on  the  south  by  Hoo-pih, 
on  the  east  by  Gan-hwuy,  and  on  the  west  by  Shensi  ;  it  is  also  called  by 
the  Chinese  Tong-hoa,  which  means  the  "  flower  of  the  centre,"  from  its 
position  in  the  empire,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  its 
soil.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  estimated  at  sixty-two  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  upward  of  twenty-three  millions.  Kae-fung-hoo 
is  the  capital,  besides  which  there  are  seven  cities  of  the  first  class,  upward 
of  one  hundred  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  a  great  number  of 
fortified  strongholds. 

The  capital  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  province;  the  site  of  the  city  is  much 
below  the  water-level  of  the  river,  which  is  kept  out  by  a  very  strong  and 
substantial  embankment,  extending  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

Tradition  affirms  that  Fohi,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
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monarchy,  established  his  government  in  this  province,  the  date  of  which, 
according  to  fabulous  history,  was  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  produce  of  the  soil  is  exceedingly  abundant 
in  grain  and  fruits,  and  the  silk-worm  is  bred  to  a  very  large  extent.  The 
silk  which  is  manufactured  here  is  remarkable  for  its  inimitable  lustre,  which 
the  Chinese  attribute  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  water  of  the  province.  The 
inhabitants  have  the  character  of  being  far  inferior  in  energy  and  capacity  to  * 
those  of  other  provinces. 

Hoo-pih  is  the  northern  division  of  the  ancient  province  of  Hoo-kwang, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Shensi,  on  the  southeast  by  Hunan,  on 
the  east  by  Gan-hwuy,  and  on  the  west  by  Sze-chu-en.  Its  population  is 
about  twenty-seven  millions.  Woo-chang-foo,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  cities  in  the  empire,  and  may  be 
justly  designated  as  the  granary  of  China,  possessing  advantages  not  to  be 
found  connected  with  any  other  city;  it  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tse-keang,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Han-keang,  and  is  the  most  favored  resort 
of  Chinese  merchants  ;  it  is  distant  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
about  five  hundred  miles,  and  vessels  of  considerable  burden  crowd  to  it, 
giving  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  seaport :  by  this  means  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  both  native  and  foreign  produce  centre  here,  and  are  dispersed  over 
the  whole  empire.  The  province  itself  produces  an  abundance  of  grain, 
and  the  surrounding  provinces  send  large  supplies  of  corn  to  its  market, 
which  is  easily  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the  empire,  from  the  unequalled 
facilities  of  both  land  and  water  communication  which  this  favored  spot  pos- 
sesses ;  and  it  has  thus  become  a  proverb  in  China,  "  that  Keang-sy  could 
furnish  the  empire  with  a  hreaJifasf,  but  Woo-chang-foo  could  snpjwrt  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  empire." 

Hunan,  the  southern  division  of  the  ancient  province  of  Hoo-kwang,  is 
larger  than  the  northern  portion  just  described,  but  it  is  not  so  thickly  popu- 
lated, the  inhabitants  being  estimated  at  little  more  than  eighteen  millions. 
The  produce  of  the  soil  principally  consists  of  rice  and  cotton,  and  the 
mountains,  like  most  of  those  in  China,  are  rich  in  mineral  productions. 
On  the  northeast  there  is  an  extensive  lake,  which  disembodies  its  waters 
into  the  Yang-tse-keang,  where  that  river  turns  its  course  toward  the 
south. 

Keang-sy  is  situate  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  last-described  province, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  upward  of  thirty  millions.  The  high  road  leading  from  Can- 
ton to  Peking  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  province.  Porcelain  is  the 
principal  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  in  a  very  extensive  manner  at 
King-te-chin.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  industrious;  and  among  the 
female  portion  of  the  lower  classes  there  are  few  instances  of  distorted  feet 
to  be  met  with,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  take  a  large  share  in  the  labo- 
rious parts  of  the  porcelain  manufacture.     Nang-chang-foo  is  the  capital, 
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besides  which  there  are  twelve  other  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  seventy- 
eiffht  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 

Kwei-chow  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sze-chu-en,  on  the  south  by 
Kwang-se  and  Yun-nan,  on  the  east  by  Hunan,  and  on  the  west  by  Sze- 
chu-en.  This  province  is  estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  sixty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  not  quite  six  mil- 
lions ;  it  contains  ten  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  thirty-eight  of  the  second 
and  third  classes.  Kwei-yang-foo  is  the  capital,  which  is  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  province;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  an 
imperial  residence,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  ruins  and  other 
indications  of  regal  palaces  being  extant  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  There 
are  fertile  valleys  and  spots  scattered  through  the  country,  but  it  is  far  infe- 
rior to  almost  all  other  provinces,  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  being  desert, 
or  covered  with  unprofitable  forests. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  various  provinces  and  their  produce,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
China :  Chinese  authors  assert  that  there  are  between  four  and  five  hundred 
mountains  in  the  empire  which  produce  copper,  and  that  there  are  upward 
of  three  thousand  which  produce  iron.  Gold  and  silver  mines  abound,  but 
the  policy  of  the  government  discourages  their  being  worked.  The  mines 
of  the  province  of  Kwei-chow  supply  all  the  mercury  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  vermilion,  and  there  are  mines  producing  lead,  tin,  and  calamine, 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Mining  in  general  is  discouraged  by  the 
emperor,  as  being  opposed  to  the  interests  of  an  agricultural  nation  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  vast  mineral  treasures  of  this  mighty  empire  are  unex- 
plored, and  remain  concealed  from  human  ken.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  peculiar  policy  been  carried,  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  empire,  which  in 
all  human  probability  might  supply  the  whole  world  with  almost  every 
metal,  are  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  for  their  own  use  :  thus,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  and  copper,  are  imported  in  large  quantities  into  China. 

Coal  was  used  very  early  in  China  as  fuel ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Du  Halde 
as  "  black  stones  dug  out  of  the  mountains,  which  stones  burn  when  kin- 
dled, and  are  used  by  many  persons  in  preference  to  wood,  of  which  there 
is  abundance."  It  is  found  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  and  probably 
might  be  had  in  nearly  every  province  in  the  empire.  At  Shang-hae,  it  has 
been  used  on  board  of  foreign  steamers ;  in  this  district  it  resembles  Cannel 
coal ;  it  is  to  be  had  also  at  Canton.  Le  Compte  assures  us  that  there  is 
not  any  country  better  supplied  with  coal  than  China,  and  he  particularizes 
the  provinces  of  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Pe-che-le. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


CHINESE    CITIES. 


The  cities  of  China  are  exceedingly  numerous,  amounting  to  over 
two  thousand  :  in  addition  to  which  there  are  about  three  thousand  large 
towns,  which  are  attached  to  five  hundred  fortified  castles,  principally  dis- 
persed over  the  seacoast.  As  the  cities  of  China  generally  have  a  strong 
resemblance  (which  in  most  cases  approaches  monotony)  to  each  other,  we 
need  describe  only  a  few  of  them.  But,  before  doing  this,  we  may  mention 
the  main  features  that  are  common  to  them  all.  The  cities  of  China  are 
formed  on  a  regular  plan,  which  is  square  whenever  the  situation  and  nature 
of  the  ground  will  admit.  They  are  all  enclosed  by  high  walls,  with  large 
gates  of  more  strength  than  beauty.  Towers,  which  vary  in  elevation,  but 
which  are  sometimes  eight  or  nine  stories  high,  and  in  form  sometimes 
round,  but  more  commonly  hexagonal  or  octagonal,  are  built  at  regular  dis- 
tances, and,  when  practicable,  a  wide  ditch  surrounds  the  whole.  The 
streets  are  in  straight  lines  ;  the  principal  of  them  are  about  thirty  feet  wide. 
The  houses  rarely  have  more  than  one  story  above  the  ground-floor :  so 
that  the  width  of  the  streets,  although  not  too  much  for  the  thronging 
population  and  bustle  of  a  Chinese  town,  conduces  but  little  to  beauty 
or  effect. 

Peking,  the  modern  capital  of  China,  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  northern,  or  Tar- 
tar city  ;  and  the  southern,  or  Chinese  city.  The  former,  which  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Tartars,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  nine  gates,  always  guarded 
by  soldiers,  and  contains  the  imperial  palace,  which,  with  its  magnificent 
gardens,  stands  in  the  centre,  within  a  space  of  about  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, enclosed  by  another  wall,  and  called  the  Forbidden  city,  as  no  one 
may  enter  it  but  privileged  persons.  The  Tartar  city  contains  the  resi- 
dences of  all  the  grandees  of  the  court,  the  halls  of  the  Six  Tribunals,  the 
Han-lin  college,  several  superb  temples,  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  many 
other  public  buildings.  The  principal  streets  are  very  long  and  wide,  and 
contain  numerous  shops,  as  well  as  private  houses ;  but  they  are  not  paved, 
which  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  wet  weather ;  neither  are  they  lighted  at 
night :  but  as  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  abroad  after  dark,  unless  on  some  very 
particular  occasion,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  that  they  should  be  so, 
particularly  as  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  go  out  must  carry  a  lantern  with 
him.  Large  spaces  of  ground  in  this  part  of  Peking  are  occupied  by  orna- 
mental gardens  belonging  to  the  rich  mandarins.  It  is  adorned  also  with  a 
fine  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
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breadth,  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches,  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble.  The  banks  of  this  lake  are  bordered  with  trees,  among  which  the 
drooping  willow  bends  its  graceful  hranches ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
expanse  of  water  is  an  islet,  adorned  with  a  temple  and  an  elegant  pagoda, 
the  never-failing  ornaments  of  Chinese  scenery.  Peking  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  devoid  of  natural  beauties  ;  and  even  the  old  or  Chinese  town,  which 
is  the  trading  part  of  the  capital,  contains  large  gardens  and  fields,  where 
vegetables  are  grown  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  markets,  and  also  many 
nursery-grounds,  where  flowers  are  cultivated  expressly  for  the  adornment 
of  the  ladies  of  Peking,  who  wear  them  in  their  hair.  This  simple  and 
elegant  mode  of  decorating  the  hair  is  generally  adopted  in  all  parts  of 
China ;  and  when  natural  flowers  are  not  to  be  obtained,  artificial  ones  are 
substituted  :  but  a  female-head  is  seldom  seen  without  the  one  or  the  other, 
which,  among  the  higher  classes,  are  mixed  with  golden-bodkins,  jewels, 
and  other  ornaments. 

The  temples  in  this  part  of  the  capital  are  very  magnificent,  especially 
those  dedicated  to  heaven  and  earth,  the  former  standing  in  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  enclosure,  elevated  by  three  stages,  each  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
marble  steps,  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome  balustrade.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  an  edifice,  styled  the  Palace  of  Abstinence,  to  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  emperor  to  retire  for  three  days,  before  the  grand  ceremony 
of  sacrificing  in  the  temple,  which  is  performed  annually  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice, when  the  emperor  officiates  in  his  character  of  high-priest ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  the  produce  of  the  field  he  ploughed  in  the  spring,  with  the 
silks  cultured  and  woven  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  are  offered  up 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  under  the  name  of  Tien,  or  Lord  of 
Heaven.  The  procession  to  the  temple  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  is  very 
magnificent,  as  the  emperor  is  accompanied  by  the  whole  court,  besides  a 
numerous  cavalcade  of  civil  and  military  mandarins,  all  in  full  dress.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  a  religious  procession  there  should  be  no  priests,  nor 
any  symbols  of  its  sacred  character,  unless  we  may  so  consider  a  vast  num- 
ber of  lighted  flambeaux,  and  about  four  hundred  gorgeous  lanterns,  which 
are  carried  in  the  train.  On  the  day  of  this  solemnity,  as  well  as  that  of  tlio 
ploughing  festival,  the  emperor  is  visible,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  pubHc  at 
any  other  time,  or  passes  the  boundary-wall  of  his  own  park,  except  during 
the  annual  hunting  expedition,  or  when  he  removes  from  one  royal  residence 
to  another. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Tartar  city  is  under  the  control  of  the  general 
of  the  nine  gates,  whose  headquarters  lie  about  half  way  between  the  impe- 
rial city  and  the  northern  wall,  and  who  is  made  especially  responsible  for 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Tartar  city ;  the  post  is  conferred  only  on 
Manchows,  and  is  regarded  as  a  high  office,  somewhat  like  that  of  constable 
of  the  tower  in  England.  Near  his  establishment,  standing  in  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  north  gate,  is  a  high  tower,  containing  an  immense  bell  and 
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drum,  which  are  struck  to  announce  the  night-watches  :  this  edifice  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  seen  in  approaching  the  capital,  being 
higher  than  the  towers  over  the  gateways.  The  dimensions  of  this  bell  are 
upward  of  twelve  cubits  in  height,  and  nearly  one  cubit  in  thickness :  it 
weighs  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  streets  of  Peking  are  crowded,  noisy,  and  bustling;  for  there,  as'  in 
all  other  cities  of  China,  it  is  a  common  custom  for  men  of  the  lower  orders 

to  work  at  their  several  trades  in  the 
streets,  where  they  sit  with  their  tooU 
around  them,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
work-shop.  Cobblers,  tinkers,  and 
blacksmiths,  set  up  their  apparatus 
wherever  they  obtain  a  job.  The  sub- 
joined engraving  exhibits  the  ambula- 
tory cobbler,  with  his  rude  tools  and 
enormous  spectacles.  A  basket  at  his 
side  contains  all  his  implements,  to- 
gether with  his  whole  stock  in  trade. 
A  fan  and  a  pipe  —  without  which, 
it  would  almost  seem,  a  Chinaman 
could  not  exist  —  complete  his  equip- 
ments. Medicine-venders,  who  are 
generally  fortune-tellers  also,  estab- 
lish themselves,  with  their  compounds 
Chinese  Cobbler.  ranged  in  ordcr  before  them,  in  any 

convenient  locality.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  pedlars,  ballad- 
singers,  and  mountebanks,  who  contribute  no  less  to  the  noise  than  to  the 
throng.  But  the  most  remarkable  persons  who  exercise  their  callings  in 
the  streets  are  the  barbers,  who  are  all  licensed,  and  shave  the  heads  and 
plait  the  tails  of  their  customers  with  the  utmost  gravity  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  men  of  the  lower  orders,  as  well  as  some  of  a  higher  class,  have 
this  operation  performed  in  the  street  —  a  custom  that  would  probably  fall 
into  disuse,  if  the  Chinese  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  abroad  more 
freely.  The  shops  have  open  fronts,  gayly  painted,  and  before  the  door  of 
each  is  a  wooden  pillar,  covered  with  gilt  characters,  describing  the  nature 
of  the  goods  sold  within  ;  and  as  these  sign-posts  are  usually  decorated  with 
gay  streamers  floating  from  the  top,  they  have  been  not  unaptly  compared 
in  appearance  to  a  line  of  shipmasts  with  colors  flying.  The  windows  of 
all  the  houses  in  Peking  are  made  of  Corea-paper,  very  frequently  of  a  rose- 
color,  and  strengthened  by  a  thin  framework  of  bamboo ;  for  there  is  no 
glass  in  the  north  of  China,  nor  is  it  yet  very  common  in  the  south,  although 
more  frequently  seen  now  than  in  the  last  century.  The  houses  in  Peking 
are  seldom  more  than  one  story  in  height,  and  have  flat  roofs,  which  are 
often  covered  with   flowers  and  shrubs  ;  for  as  there  are  no  fire-places,  so 
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A  Street  in  Peking.  f 

there  are  no  chimneys,  the  rooms  being  warmed  by  pans  of  lighted  charcoal, 
of  which  fuel  great  quantities  are  brought  from  Tartary  on  dromedaries,  and 
these  animals  are  constandy  seen  thus  laden  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  new  town  was  partly  built,  and  greatly  embellished,  by  the  Emperor 
Yong-lo,  when  he  removed  the  court  from  Nanking  to  Peking,  which  was 
then  entirely  inhabited  by  Chinese  ;  but  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Mant- 
chows,  the  native  people  were  all  driven  out,  and  the  houses  given  to  the 
Tartar  conquerors,  since  which  time  it  has  been  called  the  Tartar  city. 

The  imperial  palace  at  Peking  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  buildings,  both 
large  and  small,  built  within  a  variety  of  courts,  among  which  they  are  dis- 
persed along  with  pavilions,  porticos,  and  canals,  and  the  detached  buildings 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  galleries  and  covered  passages.  The 
toxit  emnnhle  presents  a  most  extraordinary  appearance  ;  the  roofs  being  tiled 
with  yellow  porcelain,  give  an  effect  of  burnished  gold.  Extensive  gardens 
and  plantations  are  annexed  to  the  royal  habitation,  and  the  whole  being  en- 
closed within  a  substantial  brick  wall,  it  is  more  like  a  city  than  a  palace. 
The  wall  has  small  towers  at  the  anijles  and  over  each  gate. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  the  palace  are  said  to  be 
most  beautiful ;  hills  are  embellished  with  lofty  trees,  which  encircle  cabi- 
nets and  summer-houses,  dedicated  to  pleasure  and  retirement,  the  whole 
forming  a  picture  irresistibly  charming.  Stores  of  everything  necessary  for 
use  or  ornament  during  war  or  peace,  are  kept  within  the  palace  walls  ;  and 
workmen  and  artificers  of  every  description  are  resident  and  constantly  em- 
ployed within  its  precincts.  However  strange  the  appearance  of  this  royal 
residence  might  be  to  American   eyes,  yet  the  magnificence,  wealth,   and 
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splendor,  which  are  exhibited  in  every  variety,  proclaim  it  to  be  undeniably 
the  palace  of  a  great  and  mighty  ruler. 

The  palace  of  the  empress  is  said  to  be  very  magnificent,  and  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  imperial  flower-garden.  This  palace  resembles  a  garri- 
soned town  or  citadel ;  being  closely  guarded  by  eunuchs,  and  no  male  is 
permitted  to  enter  save  the  emperor,  or  by  his  written  permission.  Few 
male  domestics  attend  on  the  fair  captives  of  the  imperial  harem,  and  the 
(ew  that  are  there  are  under  the  age  of  puberty  —  female  domestics,  who 
are  closely  watched  by  the  eunuchs,  lest  a  lover  or  a  love-letter  should  be 
introduced  within  the  forbidden  precincts  of  "  earth's  repose,"  minister  to 
the  domestic  requirements  of  the  ladies. 

In  the  imperial  palace  at  Peking  is  deposited  the  celebrated  burning-glass, 
which  was  presented  in  the  British  king's  name,  by  Lord  Macartney,  to  the 
emperor  of  China.  This  glass,  with  the  other  presents  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  monarch  of  the  celestial  empire,  was  exhibited  at  the 
palace  of  Peking,  and  the  glass  was  believed  to  be  a  talisman  which  the 
English  monarch  had  sent  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  China.  In 
vain  were  the  emperor,  mandarins,  and  astronomers,  assured  that  this  glass 
possessed  no  magical  powers,  and  in  vain  were  its  peculiar  properties  ex- 
plained to  them  —  they  neither  could  nor  would  comprehend  what  was  said, 
and  the  unfortunate  burning-glass,  which  had  cost  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  —  "The  talisman  of  the  red-brisded 
barbarians  was  to  be  shivered  into  ten  thousand  million  atoms  —  no  one 
piece  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice  was  to  be  left  entire."  Every  effort  was 
made  to  break  the  burning-glass,  but  the  toil  of  the  would-be  destroyers  was 
futile  ;  and,  in  despite  of  the  innumerable  blows  which  were  inflicted  with 
heavy  hammers,  the  magic  glass  remained  in  statu  quo  —  positively  refusing 
to  be  demolished  ! 

All  was  consternation  in  the  imperial  palace ;  the  most  learned  astrono- 
mers and  profound  sages  declared  —  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  but  were  now  doubly  convinced  that  none  save  a  tal- 
isman could  have  borne  the  hearty  blows  of  the  heavy  iron  hammers ;  for 
what  but  a  magic  glass  could  have  resisted  the  severe  flagellation  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  its  surface,  and  remained  entire? 

Such  was  the  confusion  of  ihe  Chinese  sages,  who  intimated  to  the  em- 
peror that,  as  the  talisman  would  not  be  broken,  it  might  perchance  consent 
to  be  buried.  The  question  then  arose  where  the  talisman  was  to  be  buried, 
and,  after  a  lengthy  consultation,  it  was  resolved  to  bury  the  talisman  in  the 
grounds  which  are  attached  to  the  palace,  as  the  eunuchs  would  then  be 
answerable  for  its  safe-keeping.  To  the  amazement  of  the  emperor  of  China, 
mandarins,  astronomers,  and  sages,  the  talisman  was  not  contumacious,  and 
did  not  refuse  to  be  interred  with  all  due  honors.  Consequently,  the  finest 
and  most  powerful  burning-glass  that  ever  was  constructed,  is  at  Peking,  in 
the  possession  of  Yih-chu,  the  emperor  of  the  celestial  empire  ;   but  as  it 
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serenely  reposes  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  we  fear  that  it  is  lost  to 
earth's  sons  for  ever :  unless,  by  some  lucky  chance,  the  imperial  mind  can 
be  illuminated,  and  made  to  comprehend  that  burning-glasses  are  not 
talismans. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  celestial  empire  is  still  im- 
perfect ;  but  in  a  country  where  such  strict  uniformity  prevails  throughout, 
and  where  the  manners  and  dresses  of  the  people  are  regulated  by  the  laws, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  Peking  resemble 
those  of  other  Chinese  cities.  In  the  new  town  the  streets  are  wide  and 
handsome,  but  the  old  town  presents  the  same  general  features  that  distin- 
guish all  the  great  cities  of  China,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  the  high 
walls,  crowded  streets,  open-fronted  shops,  gayly-decorated  temples  and  tri- 
umphal arches,  with  a  constant  succession  of  sedans  and  noisy  processions, 
the  bustle  being  increased  by  the  incessant  activity  of  itinerant  artificers  and 
venders  of  almost  every  commodity,  among  whom  not  a  few  are  water- 
sellers,  one  of  which  class  is  here  represented. 


Chinese  Water-Seller. 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  was  once  the  most  celebrated  city 
in  the  empire,  whether  regard  be  had  to  its  extent,  its  buildings,  its  manu- 
factures, or  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  again  been  rendered 
famous  from  its  being  the  place  where  the  English  compelled  the  Chinese 
to  submit  to  their  terms  of  peace,  in  August,  1842.  Every  opportunity  of 
examining  the  place  and  its  environs  was  improved  by  the  officers  of  the 
expedition,  and  from  their  observations  it  is  evident  that  its  ancient  size  and 
influence  have  much  diminished  ;  and  had  it  not  been  well  situated  for  trade 
it  would  probably  ere  this  have  dwindled  to  decay.  One  of  them  says : 
"  There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  or  outer  wall  which  can  be  traced  for 
about  thirty-five  miles,  but  how  much  of  this  immense  space  was  formerly 
occupied  by  houses  can  not  now  well  be  determined.  The  walls  of  the 
present  city  are  not  nearly  so  great,  and  of  the  space  enclosed  within  them 
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perhaps  not  more  than  one  eighth  is  actually  occupied  by  the  town."  Davis 
remarks  the  striking  resemblance  between  Rome  and  Nanking,  the  area 
within  the  walls  of  both  being  partially  inhabited,  and  ruins  of  buildings 
lying  here  and  there  among  the  cultivated  fields,  the  melancholy  remains  of 
departed  glory. 

The  part  occupied  by  the  Mantchows  is  separated  by  a  cross-wall  from  the 
Chinese  town.  The  great  extent  of  the  wall  renders  the  defence  of  the  city 
difficult;  besides  which  it  is  overlooked  from  the  hills  on  the  east,  from  one 
of  which,  the  Chung-shan,  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
obtained.  On  this  eastern  face  are  three  gates  ;  the  land  near  the  two  tow- 
ard the  river  is  marshy,  and  the  gates  are  approached  on  stone  causeways. 
A  deep  canal  or  ditch  runs  up  from  the  river  directly  under  the  walls  on  the 
west,  serving  to  strengthen  the  approaches  on  that  side.  According  to  Ellis, 
who  rather  underestimates  its  population  at  four  hundred  thousand,  Nanking 
consists  of  four  rather  wide  and  parallel  avenues  intersected  by  others  of  less 
width.  The  avenues  are  not  so  broad  as  those  of  Peking,  but  are,  on  the 
whole,  clean,  well  paved,  and  bordered  with  handsomely-furnished  shops. 

The  ancient  palaces  have  nearly  disappeared,  the  only  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  royalty  which  remain  being  some  sepulchral  statues  situated  not 
far  from  the  walls.  These  statues  are  near  an  ancient  cemetery,  which  the 
visiters  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  formed  an  avenue  leading  up  to 
the  sepulchres  ;  they  consisted  of  "  gigantic  figures  like  warriors  cased  in  a 
kind  of  armor,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  road,  across  which  at  intervals 
large  stone  tablets  are  extended,  supported  by  large  blocks  of  stone  instead 
of  pillars."  Situated  at  some  distance  from  these  statues  are  a  number  of 
rude  colossal  figures  of  horses,  elephants,  and  other  animals,  placed  without 
any  distinct  arrangement,  whose  purpose  may  have  been  originally  to  orna- 
ment ])articular  tombs,  but  which  have  been  scattered  by  other  hands.  There 
is  a  peculiar  antique  Egyptian  caste  about  them  all,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
visit,  the  high  grass  which  grew  around  added  still  further  an  appearance  of 
venerable  age. 

Nothing  has  made  Nanking  more  celebrated  abroad  than  the  Porcelain 
Tower,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Recompensing  Eavor  Monastery,  which 
stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  similar  buildings  in  China  for  its  com- 
pleteness and  elegance,  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  built,  and 
the  quantity  of  gilding  with  which  its  interior  is  embellished.  Its  form  is 
octago-nal,  divided  into  nine  equal  stories,  the  circumference  of  the  lower 
story  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  decreasing  gradually  to  the  top. 
Its  base  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  brick-work  ten  feet  high,  up  which 
a  flight  of  twelve  steps  leads  into  the  tower,  whence  a  spiral  staircase  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  ste|)s  carries  the  visiter  to  the  summit,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  feet  from  the  ground.  The  outer  face  is  covered  with  slabs  of 
glazed  porcelain  of  various  colors,  principally  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white  ; 
the  body  of  the  edifice  is  brick.     At  every  story  there  is  a  projecting  roof. 
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covered  with  green  tiles,  and  a  bell  suspended  from  each  corner.  The 
saloons  are  more  gaudy  than  elegant,  and  are  filled  with  a  great  number  of 
little  gilded  images  placed  in  niches.  This  unique  structure  was  completed 
in  1430,  having  been  nineteen  years  in  building. 

Nanking  has  extensive  manufactories  of  fine  satin  and  crape,  and  the 
cotton  cloth  which  foreigners  call  nankeen  derives  its  name  from  this  city; 
paper  and  ink  of  fine  quality,  and  beautiful  artificial  flowers  of  pith  paper, 
are  produced  here.  In  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  any  fabric  or  article 
which  is  superior  to  the  common  run  of  workmanship,  is  said  to  be  from 
Nanking,  though  the  speaker  means  only  that  the  thing  in  question  is  made 
in  that  region.  Nanking  is  renowned  too  for  its  scholars  and  literary  char- 
acter as  well  as  manufactures,  and  in  this  particular  it  stands  among  the  first 
places  of  learning  in  the  country.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  three  provinces,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  a  large  concourse  of 
officials,  educated  men,  and  students  seeking  for  promotion  ;  which,  with  its 
large  libraries  and  bookstores,  all  indicating  and  assisting  literary  pursuits, 
and  the  superior  accuracy  and  elegance  of  the  editions  published  here, 
combine  to  give  it  this  distinguished  place. 

The  city  of  Soo-chow-foo  now  exceeds  Nanking  in  size  and  riches.  It 
is  situated  on  islands  lying  in  Great  lake.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  about 
ten  miles  in  circumference  :  outside  of  them  are  four  suburbs,  one  of  which 
is  said  to  extend  ten  miles  each  way  ;  besides  which  there  is  an  immense 
floating  population.  The  whole  space  includes  so  many  canals  and  pools 
connected  with  the  Grand  canal  and  the  lake,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  land  or  the  water  predominates.  The  whole  population  can  not  be  far 
from  two  millions,  including  all  that  live  in  what  is  called  Soo-chow-foo. 

The  Chinese  regard  it  as  one  of  their  richest  and  most  beautiful  cities, 
and  have  a  saying,  "  that  to  be  happy  on  earth,  one  must  be  born  in  Soo- 
chow^-foo,  live  in  Canton,  and  die  in  Liauchau  ;"  for  in  the  first  are  the 
handsomest  people,  in  the  second  the  richest  luxuries,  and  in  the  third  the 
best  coffins.  It  has  a  high  reputation  for  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  the 
elegance  of  its  tombs,  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  waters  and  gardens,  the 
politeness  of  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  Its  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  works  in 
iron,  ivory,  wood,  horn,  glass,  lacquered-ware,  paper,  and  other  articles,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity ;  the  kind  of  silk  goods  pro- 
duced here  surpass  in  variety  and  richness  those  woven  in  any  other  place. 

Hang-chow-foo,  which,  under  some  of  the  dynasties,  was  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  is  still  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  pleasant  cities  of  China.  It 
is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  equal  to  that  of  London,  and  is  adorned 
with  many  elegant  buildings.  The  shops  are  handsome,  and  well  stocked, 
not  only  with  native  produce,  but  with  British  manufactures,  particularly 
broadcloth,  w^hich  is  very  much  used  in  this  and  the  more  northern  parts  of 
China.     The  country  around  Hang-chow-foo  is   studded  with  ornamented 
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villas,  and  lofty  pagodas,  and  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  the 
former  covered  to  the  summit  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  among 
which  the  camphor  and  tallow  trees  are  conspicuous,  the  one  by  its  bright 
green,  the  other  by  its  purple  leaves  ;  and  as  Che-keang  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal silk  provinces,  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  are  found  in  every  part. 

At  a  brief  distance  west  from  the  city  of  Hang-chow-foo,  is  the  kke 
Sze-hoo,  celebrated  for  its  extent,  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  romantic 
character  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  As  this  lake  forms  the  subject  of  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume,  it  is  deserving  of  more  than  a  mere  passing 
notice.  Its  picturesque  shores  present  a  length  of  about  twenty  miles, 
broken  at  one  time  by  a  projecting  promontory,  at  another  by  a  retiring  bay, 
while  its  ever-tranquil  and  transparent  surfiice  is  adorned  by  two  wooded 
islets,  that  float  with  gracefulness  upon  its  smooth,  bright  bosom.  The  little 
harbor  of  this  lake  is  connected  with  Hang-chow-foo  by  a  broad  and  well- 
paved  causeway,  yet  insufficient,  occasionally,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
numerous  votaries  of  pleasure,  that  hasten  to  while  away  many  an  hour  of 
their  existence  amid  the  fascinating  scenery  of  these  elysian  regions.  The 
shores  in  general  are  fertile,  and  the  attractions  of  the  place  having  drawn 
the  wealthy  mandarins  from  the  city,  every  spot  of  land,  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  foot  of  the  bold  mountains  that  form  a  noble  amphitheatre 
around,  is  occupied  by  light  aerial  buildings,  villas,  palaces,  temples,  pleas- 
ure-grounds, and  gardens,  or  in  some  other  way  appropriated  to  the  minis- 
tration of  luxury,  or  service  of  leisure.  Like  the  Laguna  of  Venice,  the 
face  of  these  waters  is  crowded  day  and  night  with  pleasure-boats  of  every 
grade:  the  most  sumptuous  yachts  are  generally  followed  by  a  floating 
kitchen,  in  which  the  banquet  is  prepared,  one  always  including  those  deli- 
cious silver  eels  with  which  the  clear  waters  of  the  Sze-hoo  abound  ;  and, 
to  Chinese  society,  from  which  all  interchange  of  intellectual  conversation  is 
wholly  rejected,  the  accompaniment  of  the  floating  cuisine  is  indispensably 
requisite.  Females  are  excluded  from  all  participation  in  these  enjoyments, 
their  appearance  in  such  expeditions  being  deemed  derogatory  to  the  privacy 
and  separativeness  of  the  sexes  in  China  —  a  circumstance  that  sufficiendy 
demonstrates  the  degrading  condition  of  society  in  the  celestial  empire. 

In  addition  to  the  silent  satisfaction  derived  from  the  motion  of  their 
gaudy  barges  on  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  Sze-hoo,  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  are  immoderately  indulged  in  ;  smoking  lends  its  aid,  and  the  opium 
stimulates  those  who  are  too  stolid  by  nature  to  share  in  the  charms  and  the 
vices  of  the  gaming-table. 

While  their  faculties  remain  undimmed  by  their  vicious  habits,  these 
voyagers  in  search  of  pleasure  enjoy  one  of  the  richest  prospects  in  southern 
Ciiina.  The  banks  that  rise  with  such  gentle  acclivity,  are  decked  all  round 
with  flowering  water-lilies,  the  purple  poppy  enriches  the  lowest  margin  of  the 
land,  beyond  which  rise  in  gradual  dignity  the  camphor,  the  tallow-tree,  and 
the  arbor-vitae.     Numerous  tributary  streams  descend  from  the  mountains, 
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and  end  their  noisy  career  in  the  bosom  of  the  calm  Sze-hoo ;  and  the  vis- 
itation of  the  wooded  glens  through  which  they  roll  their  rapid  waters,  con- 
stitutes a  favorite  amusement  of  the  various  boating-parties  from  the  city. 
The  close  sylvan  scenery  here  is  much  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
multitude  of  bridges,  that  span  the  cataracts  in  the  most  precipitous  places. 

Amid  the  continuous  range  of  temples,  monasteries  of  the  Ho-Shaung, 
mansions,  villas,  groves,  gardens,  bridges,  and  tombs,  that  encircle  this  fairy 
lake,  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  palace  may  still  be  traced.  Originally  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosed  with  lofty  walls,  it  was  separated  into 
three  great  courts,  all  looking  out  upon  the  lake.  It  was  in  the  outer 
court  that  an  ancient  emperor  is  said  to  have  entertained  ten  thousand 
guests  at  a  banquet,  which  lasted  ten  successive  days ;  the  second  court  was 
surrounded  by  the  imperial  apartments  ;  and  the  third  division  included 
those  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  besides  gardens,  fish-ponds,  preserves  for 
game,  and  other  appendages  to  a  residence  of  such  state  and  magnitude. 

On  the  shore  adjacent  to  each  pier  or  landing-place,  covered  carriages, 
furnished  with  silk  curtains,  richly-embroidered  cushions,  and  other  costly 
decorations,  are  in  attendance,  to  convey  the  visiters  to  public  gardens,  and 
to  places  of  amusement,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  water.  On  the  islands 
also,  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  spacious  buildings  are  erected,  containing 
splendid  apartments  and  gorgeous  open  pavilions ;  there  marriages  are  cele- 
brated, and  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments  given  on  tliose  and  other 
occasions  of  joyousness. 

But  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  ;  for,  while  sounds  of  mirth 
re-echo  round  the  shores,  and  pleasure  seems  to  have  here  secured  an 
undisturbed  and  everlasting  reign,  the  dark  cypress  flings  his  lengthened 
shadows  on  the  water,  suggesting  to  its  navigators  of  to-day  something 
reflective  of  to-morrow. 

"  Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead." 

Full  in  view  of  the  light  bark,  in  pursuit  of  lighter  hopes  and  pleasures, 
opens  the  sad  "  Vale  of  Tombs,"  consecrated  to  those  who  once  joined  in 

"  That  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears," 

participating  in  all  the  gratifications  and  the  vanities  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 
Embosomed  in  trees,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  descends  with  undulations 
to  the  water,  monuments,  tombs,  and  fantastic  sepulchral  honors,  of  infinite 
variety  in  design,  materials,  and  workmanship,  extend  over  an  area  of  somf> 
miles  in  circumference.  Along  the  numerous  vistas  formed  by  the  tall 
cypress,  occur  at  intervals,  little  buildings  of  square  form,  painted  blue,  and 
raised  on  white  colonnades.  These  are  the  melancholy  resting-places  of 
many  generations,  the  upper  chambers  of  so  many  monuments. 
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One  of  the  most  conspicuous,  ancient,  and  interesting  objects  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sze-hoo,  is  the  Luy-foong-tah,  or  "Temple  of  the  Thundering 
Winds."  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  promontory  that  advances  into  the 
waters,  and  is  materially  different  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  from  the 
temples  or  pagodas  commonly  seen  in  the  Chinese  empire.  From  its  taper- 
ing form,  massive  structure,  and  peculiarity  of  design,  little  doubt  exists  as 
to  its  great  antiquity,  and  native  authorities  assert  that  its  foundation  is 
coeval  with  the  age  of  Confucius,  upward  of  two  thousand  years  since. 
Five  stories  have  survived  this  great  section  of  time,  and,  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  they  may  resist  the  ravages  of  other  thousands  of  years, 
although  no  roof  remains  to  aid  their  preservation.  Cornices  of  double 
curves  mark  and  separate  the  stories,  which  are  ornamented  with  circular- 
headed  windows,  with  architraves  and  corbels  of  red  sandstone,  a  yellow 
species  being  employed  in  the  walls.  To  decorate  such  venerable  land- 
marks of  old  time,  the  mantle  of  ivy  is  wanting,  in  the  deep  green  folds  of 
which  it  might  defy  the  very  deity  to  whom  it  was  first  consecrated.  But 
this  parasite,  which  poetry  has  dignified  by  making  an  attribute  of  antiquity, 
is  unknown  in  China  —  grass,  and  wild  flowers,  and  lichens  of  various  kinds, 
alone  finding  soil  sufficient  for  their  tiny  roots  in  the  rents  and  the  fissures 
of  the  masonry.  The  testimony  of  European  travellers  extends  back  with 
certainty  to  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which 
period  the  Temple  of  the  Thundering  Winds  stood  at  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil ;  an  altitude 
which  has  not  since  been  lowered  a  sinde  cubit. 


Temple  of  the  Thundering  Winds. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    CONSULAR    PORTS    OF    CHINA. 
CANTON. 

The  approach  to  Canton  by  water  is  through  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  up 
the  Pearl  or  Canton  river.  The  anchorage  for  foreign  shipping  is  at 
Whampoa  (pronounced  Wompoo),  a  reach  in  the  river,  twelve  miles  below 
Canton,  above  which  it  is  impossible  for  large  ships  to  go.  The  anchorage 
is  four  miles  in  length,  the  American  vessels  generally  occupying  the  higher 
berths,  and  the  English  the  lower.  Their  cargoes  are  here  taken  out  in 
boats  and  carried  to  Canton,  and  their  return-freight  brought  down.  Her 
British  majesty's  ship  Blenheim,  seventy-four,  sailed  up  within  four  miles 
of  the  city  of  Canton,  in  May,  1841,  along  the  south  side  of  Honam  island; 
but  that  channel  has  since  been  blocked  up  by  the  Chinese.  The  town  of 
Whampoa  lies  on  the  island  north  of  the  anchorage,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
distance  in  our  engraving.  The  prospect  from  the  hills  beyond  is  pic- 
turesque and  charming,  giving  the  spectator  a  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of 
the  land  and  the  industry  of  its  people.  At  the  bottom  of  the  engraving  is 
represented  a  part  of  Dane's  island,  which  is  a  small  rocky  hill,  where  sailors 
who  die  at  this  port  are  buried.  West  from  Dane's  island,  at  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  engraving,  is  represented  a  small  portion  of  French  island,  on 
which  are  the  tombs  of  many  foreigners,  residents,  and  captains.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared  on  these  and  other  islands,  for  supplying  the  ship- 
ping with  beef,  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  use  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  river,  beyond  the  Whampoa  anchorage,  in  going 
up  to  Canton,  is  of  so  diversified  and  picturesque  a  character,  that  descrip- 
tion can  but  ill  convey  an  idea  of  the  reality.  On  the  heights,  which  are 
frequently  surmounted  by  pagodas  or  places  of  worship,  cultivation  is  carried 
to  the  very  summit,  by  means  of  terraces,  formed  tier  above  tier  up  the  side 
of  the  hill ;  while  the  fantastically-built  cottages  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
dot  the  earth,  and  the  water-wheels  used  in  irrigation  add  materially  to  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  scene. 

On  these  waters  dwell  thousands  of  families  in  boats,  which  may  rather 
be  called  floating-houses,  for  the  poor  people  who  intiabit  them  have  no 
other  homes.  The  river  population  of  Canton  is  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  of  whom  the  men  go  on  shore  in  the  day  to  work  in  the 
fields,  or  at  any  employment  they  can  obtain  ;  while  the  women  earn  a  llttie 
money  by  carrying  passengers  in  their  boats,  which  they  manage  with  great 
dexteritv. 
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Floating  Hcjuses  with  Shops. 

The  male  children  of  the  occupants  of  these  aquatic  dwellings  are  taught 
the  art  of  swimming  as  soon  as  they  know  the  use  of  their  legs,  until  which 
time  they  wear  a  calabash  suspended  round  their  necks,  to  buoj  them  up  in 
case  of  their  falling  overboard. 

Boats  used  for  the  rearing  of  poultry  of  all  descriptions,  but  more  partic- 
ularly ducks,  are  moored  along  the  banks,  and  in  these  floating  domicils 
dwell  the  proprietors,  with  their  families,  kith,  kin,  and  generation.  Very 
curious,  to  our  ideas,  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  to  inculcate 
obedience  and  discretion  into  the  breasts  or  brains  of  these  ducks.  In  the 
morning,  these  feathered  bipeds  are  turned  out  to  seek  their  food  in  the  lakes 
and  marshes.  At  sunset  the  owner,  standing  with  a  long  flat-lashed  whip 
in  his  hand,  calls  them,  uttering  a  peculiar  whistle,  or  squall.  This  whip 
will  be  used  most  energetically  upon  the  body  of  the  last  straggler,  and 
dire  experience  has  impressed  this  unpleasant  fact  upon  the  reasoning  capa- 
bilities of  these  sapient  ducks.  The  instant  the  call  is  heard,  the  ducks  are 
seen  swimming  homeward  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  each  one  exhibiting  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  avoid  being  the  last  duck,  and  receiving  the  modicum 
of  blows  allotted  to  the  latest  arrival,  and  no  scene  in  nature  can  be  more 


Duck' Boat. 
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ludicrous  or  amusing.  These  poultry-boats  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length,  and  fitted  up  as  domestic  abodes ;  over  the  deck  is  a  wagon-shaped 
roof,  made  of  bamboo-ribs,  and  thatched  with  paddy  (rice)  straw,  under 
which  the  rowers  sit  upon  stools  eight  inches  in  height. 

Advancing  further  up  the  river,  the  scene  is  richly  diversified  :  here  and 
there  may  be  seen  a  dilapidated  fort,  telling  a  sad  tale  of  the  late  war ;  while 
a  tall  pagoda  rears  its  fantastic  form  in  the  distance ;  and  orange-groves, 
bananas,  and  leichee-trees,  fill  the  atmosphere  with  fragrance.  Mandarin 
or  police  boats,  having  ten  and  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  increase  in  num- 
ber and  add  to  the  picturesque  effect ;  the  rowers  wear  gayly-painted  bam- 
boo-caps, of  a  conical  form  :  from  the  masts  float  long  silken  streamers,  or 
flags,  stamped  in  golden  characters  with  the  name,  style,  and  titles  of  the 
owner,  while  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  decorated  with  gaudily-painted  lan- 
terns. Various  small  boats,  or  san-pans,  are  sculled  to  and  fro,  filled  with 
the  delicious  and  luscious  fruits  of  China,  the  owners  endeavoring  to  induce 
passers-by  to  purchase  their  refreshing  stores.  Clumsy,  ponderous  Chinese 
junks,  intermixed  with  many  from  Siam,  with  their  gayly-painted  sterns, 
add  to  the  strav^eness  of  the  scene.  The  holds  of  these  junks  are  divided 
into  several  water-tight  compartments,  so  that  a  leak  may  be  sprung  in  one 
while  the  others  remain  dry  ;  and  these  compartments  are  generally  hired 
by  different  merchants,  so  that  the  goods  of  each  are  kept  distinct  and  sep- 
arate. On  the  prow  of  these  vessels  is  painted  an  enormous  eye,  round  as 
a  bull's  ;  the  reason  for  which  is  thus  expressed  by  them  in  Anglo-Chinese  : 
"  A^o  got  eye,  how  can  see  ?  —  no  can  see,  how  can  walkey  ?" 

Further  on  are  various  fishing-boats,  with  numerous  aquatic  birds  perched 
on  their  sides,  or  darting  into  the  water,  diving  after  fish,  which  they  are 
trained  to  catch.  Round  the  necks  of  these  birds  rings  are  fastened,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  swallowing  the  fish  they  capture.  Next  are  seen  war-junks, 
in  all  their  gaudy  splendor,  provided  with  no  better  sails  than  tht  Siam 
junks ;  many  of  these  vessels  have  a  series  of  cabins,  raised  over  tHC:'* 
poops,  one  above  the  other,  which  present  a  very  singular  appearance. 

As  you  approach  Canton,  the  river,  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width, 
becomes  so  crowded  with  boats  of  all  sizes  and  classes,  crossing  and  recros- 
sing  each  other,  that  a  novice  might  be  in  despair  of  forcing  a  passage,  or 
making  his  way  through  them.  On  either  side  of  the  river  are  moored 
boats,  in  which  whole  families  are  domiciled,  and  the  fronts  of  some  of  these 
aquatic  dwellings  are  very  handsomely  carved  and  gayly  painted  in  ara- 
besque ;  while  on  the  decks,  or  flat  roofs,  are  constructed  gardens,  where 
they  sit  and  smoke  amid  flowering  shrubs,  planted  in  painted  porcelain 
flower-pots,  fantastically  grouped  around.  There  are  also  other  boats,  fitted 
up  in  very  elegant  style,  which  serve  as  cafes,  where  Chinese  gentlemen 
spend  their  evenings.  The  most  gayly-decorated  of  all  boats  —  which  have 
carved  fronts  painted  in  arabesque,  silken  lanterns  suspended  from  their 
roofs,  while  looking-glasses,  pictures,  and  verses  of  an  amatory  character, 
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Ornamental  Pleasure  Boat. 

inscribed  on  party-colored  paper,  decorate  their  sides  —  are  tliose  sinks  of 
iniquity  called  "  flower-boats."  The  wretched  female  inmates,  bedizened 
in  tawdry  finery,  tottering  on  their  deformed  feet,  appear  at  the  doors  and 
on  the  decks,  beckoning  the  passers-by,  trying  to  entice  them  by  their 
allurements  to  enter.  These  degraded  females  are,  at  an  early  age,  pur- 
chased from  their  parents,  for  prices  varying  from  five  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  are  retained  in  bondage  until  worn  out  by  disease  and  profligacy ; 
they  are  then  turned  adrift  by  their  vile  owners,  with  scarcely  suflicient 
covering  for  their  bodies  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  or  answer  the 
purpose  of  common  decency.  Their  career  of  vice  is  usually  commenced 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  they  seldom  live  to  number  twenty-five  years :  in 
short,  the  profligacy  practised  in  China,  unabashed,  by  all  classes,  is  most 
appalling  and  heart-rending  to  an  undepraved  character. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  scenes  which  can  be  witnessed,  nothing  can  be 
more  surprising  or  astounding  to  an  American  than  the  appearance  of  the 
Canton  river ;  for,  let  him  have  travelled  "  far  and  wide,"  nothing  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  scene  but  ocular  demonstration.  Myriads  of  boats  float  on 
the  vfiters,  some  devoted  to  handicraftsmen  of  all  descriptions ;  others  to 
tr.dilers  of  edibles,  cooked  and  uncooked;  boats  laden  with  chests  of  tea, 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  tier  above  tier,  until  the  side  of  the  boat  is  level 
with  the  water's  edge;  and  mandarin-boats  forcing  their  way  authoritatively 
through  thejcrowd.  Flower-boats,  and  others  belonging  to  artisans,  venders 
of  food,  pedlars,  merchants,  poultry  and  san-pans,  are  wedged  together,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  one  solid  mass,  apparently  impenetrable ;  while 
the  air  is  filled,  and  the  ears  stunned,  with  the  deafening  sounds  of  gongs 
and  wind-instruments,  discoursing  most  uneartiily  music,  accompanied  by 
the  yelling,  screeching,  gabbling,  and  clamor,  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  tongues,  producing  a  hodge-podge  of  sounds,  unrivalled  and 
unequalled  since  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  densely  populated  as  China,  so  there 
is  no  part  of  China  so  thickly  populated  as  C'anton,  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Canton  and  its  suburbs  being  estimated  at  above  one  million ;  and 
the  denizens  of  the  river,  who  habitually  reside  in  their  boats,  are  said  to 
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exceed  two  hundred  thousand  ;  although  this  account,  obtained  from  statis- 
tical returns,  may  appear  to  be  exaggerated  to  those  who  have  not  visited 
the  celestial  empire,  yet  those  who  know  Canton,  its  river,  and  crowded 
suburbs,  agree  that  the  population  is  not  overrated.  The  streets  and  thor- 
oughfares are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  in  many  places  hardly  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  crowds  which  throng  them  to  pass  conveniently.  As  there 
are  no  wheel-carriages  in  this  province,  the  pedestrian,  in  perambulating 
Canton,  is  constantly  jostled  and  pushed  aside  by  the  sedan-bearers  of  the 
mandarins,  or  wealthy  merchants  :  recovered  from  this  shock,  he  resumes 
his  route,  but  has  scarcely  walked  twenty  feet  when  a  coolee,  or  porter, 
bearing  a  burden,  knocks  him  against  a  dwelling,  or  into  a  shop,  the  coolee 
giving  a  species  of  grunt,  as  an  admonition  to  get  out  of  his  way;  while  the 
traveller  is,  perhaps,  again  forced  into  an  opposite  direction  by  a  second 
coolee,  who  gives  him  a  blow  with  the  burden  he  is  carrying,  sending  the 
unfortunate  pedestrian  into  the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare. 

Peculiarly  curious  to  x\merican  eyes  and  ears,  are  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  are  to  be  seen  in,  and  which  issue  from  various  bamboo-cages 
wherein  live  stock  is  kept,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  narrow  streets  ;  pup- 
py-dogs yelping,  kittens  mewing,  rats  squealing,  fowls  chuckling,  ducks 
quacking,  geese  cackling,  and  pigs  grunting,  are  the  sounds  which  greet  the 
ear;  while  fish  swimming,  earthworms,  slugs,  and  grubs  (found  at  the  root 
of  the  sugar-cane),  with  sharks'  fins,  and  other  creature  comforts  (!),  are 
variously  displayed  in  tubs  or  earthen  pans,  and  exhibited  for  sale  in  a  man- 
ner to  arrest  the  gaze  of  passers-by  ;  and  assuredly  some  of  these  edibles 
appear  rather  extraordinary  to  our  unsophisticated  ideas.  An  itinerant  bar- 
ber close  by  twangs  his  iron  tweezers,  to  inform  perambulators  that  he  is 
prepared  to  beautify  their  tonsure  ;  while  a  brother  barber  in  his  vicinity 
operates  upon  a  patient  customer  seated   upon  a  tripod  stool,  platting  his 
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tail,  cleaning  his  ears,  shaving  his  head  and  face,  extracting  all  long  and 
superfluous  hair  from  his  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and  nose,  and  concluding  by 
administering  sundry  thumps  on  the  back  and  cracking  his  joints ;  when  all 
is  terminated,  the  barber  receives  five  cash  (about  one  American  cent), 
carefully  collects  the  hair  in  a  small  tub  (which  he  afterward  sells  to  the 
manure  gatherers),  and  walks  to  another  part  of  the  town,  hoping  his  ser- 
vices may  again  be  speedily  called  into  requisition.  Hard  by  is  a  vender 
of  cooked  food,  with  an  enormous  reed  umbrella  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground, 
under  the  shade  of  which  he  dispenses  to  his  hungry  customers,  in  small 
bowls  or  basins,  rice,  fat  pork,  and  stews,  swimming  in  oil,  and  these 
epicures  devour  the  savory  mess  with  extreme  gusto ;  beside  this  trader  is 
seated  a  brother  itinerant  who  vends  samshoo,  sweetmeats,  and  cakes ;  a 
little  farther  on  stands  a  bookseller  and  circulating  librarian,  exposing  his 
library  for  sale,  or  hire,  in  two  boxes,  which  he  carries  and  hawks  about 
from  street  to  street.    In  his  vicinity  is  a  fortune-teller,  who,  having  received 


Chinese  Fortune-Tejler. 

his  fee,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  is  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the  future  to  an 
attentive  and  anxious  dupe ;  while  not  far  off  is  a  doctor,  who,  with  a  string 
of  human  teeth  suspended  around  his  neck,  and  extending  below  his  mid- 
dle, by  way  of  ornament  probably,  is  discoursing  most  eloquently  upon 
the  efficacy  of  his  drugs  and  nostrums,  which  are  contained  in  a  box  attached 
to  his  person.  Then  an  aged  woman  may  be  seen,  decently  clad,  with  feet 
three  inches  long,  seated  on  a  ratan  stool,  under  an  umbrella,  mending  old 
clothes,  putting  a  patch  here,  sewing  a  rent  up  there ;  while  a  passer-by 
wanting  a  button  sewed  on  to  his  jacket,  "repairs"  to  her,  avails  himself  of 
her  services,  and  remunerates  the  seamstress  with  a  "  cash."  Not  far  distant 
a  leprous  beggar  exhibits  his  disgusting  sores,  and  rattles  two  pieces  of 
bamboo  to  attract  attention  ;  jabbering  supplicatory  inv  ocations,  and  appeal- 
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ini^  to  the  sympathetic  good  feehng  of  his  wealthier  brethren.  Imagine  the 
atmosphere  replete  with  noises,  cries,  and  vociferations,  of  these  various 
itinerant  traders,  and  of  the  constantly-changing  multitude  of  human  beings, 
and  some  slight  conception  may  be  formed  of  Canton  before  passing  through 
Hog-lane.  Walking  through  this  thoroughfare,  in  which  there  are  many 
spirit-shops,  much  frequented  by  sailors,  announcements  to  the  following 
effect  meet  the  eye  :  "  Ingli  is  ere  pok  ;"  "  Jack  all  ting  here  fin  will ;" 
with  others  of  a  similar  orthography,  in  different  stores. 

This  street  or  alley,  for  it  is  not  above  five  feet  in  width,  is  much  in 
vogue  with  foreign  sailors,  when  on  shore  for  a  spree,  and  being  the  resort 
of  the  very  lowest  and  most  depraved  of  the  Chinese  population,  both  male 
and  female,  Jack  often  gets  robbed,  and,  upon  this  discovery  being  made, 
rides  rusty,  swears,  and  uses  his  fists  in  right  good  earnest,  when  a  general 
scrimmage  takes  place,  and  an  intolerable  hulla-balloo  ensues. 

Canton  is  as  well  built  as  any  city  in  China.  The  walls  of  the  city  ex- 
tend five  miles  and  a  half,  and  within  these  walls  the  old  and  new  cities  of 
Canton  are  built.  A  wall  extends  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  the  old 
and  new  cities ;  in  the  first  is  contained  the  garrison  and  Tartar  population, 
while  in  the  latter  (which  is  not  a  third  of  the  size)  dwell  a  heterogeneous 
multitude,  apparently  gathered  from  every  province  in  China.  The  environs 
or  suburbs  of  Canton  are  exceedingly  extensive,  covering  more  ground  than 
the  old  and  new  cities  combined.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  but  laid 
out  in  cultivated  fields,  while  to  the  northeast  extend  a  bold  range  of  hills. 

The  European  and  foreign  merchants  at  Canton  reside,  and  have  their 
warehouses  in  a  very  confined  space,  outside  the  city  wall,  and  by  the  water 
side,  called  the  Factories,  or  thirteen  Hongs,  to  the  east  of  which  runs,  or 
rather  stagnates,  a  ditch  filled  with  all  descriptions  of  disgusting  filth,  and 
refuse,  and  this  ditch  partially  surrounds  the  city  walls.  The  effluvia  arising 
from  this  ditch  (or  drain  to  the  city  of  Canton)  can  be  better  conceived  than 
described,  and  as  malaria  is  prejudicial  to  health,  even  in  a  temperate  climate, 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  ?  Fires 
are  frequent  in  Canton,  and  are  usually  caused  by  incendiaries,  who  rob  and 
plunder,  during  the  attendant  confusion,  with  impunity. 

New  and  Old  China  streets  cross  the  Factories.  The  shops,  in  these 
streets,  present  one  mass  of  carved  wood-work,  gaudily  painted  in  arabesque, 
and  magnificent  lanterns,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  are  suspended  from 
the  roof;  each  shop  has  its  own  peculiar  name  or  designation,  and  this  title 
is  emblazoned  on  a  red  board,  on  both  sides,  in  golden  characters,  arranged 
in  columns.  These  lateral  sign-boards  are  suspended  outside  the  house, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  shop,  leaving  a  central  space  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  light,  and  these  boards  acquaint  the  passenger  with  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  articles,  which  may 
be  purchased  within,  and  the  tout  ensemble  presents  an  agreeable  coiip  d'ail. 
These  streets  are  very  narrow,  being  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide  ;  the  house.?, 
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built  on  eitlier  side,  are  one  story  high,  the  upper  part  being  latticed,  and 
painted  a  bright  green  ;  the  roofs  are  sloped  with  ornamental  eaves,  from 
which  hang  bells,  and  grotesque  monsters,  painted  in  various  colors,  pecu- 
liar to  the  country ;  and  all  these  brilliant  devices  make  the  houses  look 
extremely  gay.  These  two  streets  are  wholly  devoted  to  merchandise,  and 
here,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  Europeans  may  supply  their  wants, 
without  molestation ;  the  proprietors  of  these  shops  reside  within  the  city 
walls,  where  they  have  warehouses  to  store  their  more  bulky  merchandise. 
The  commodities  most  sought  after  and  sold  are,  silver  filagree  work,  and 
some  of  it  is  most  exquisite  in  delicacy  of  design  and  execution  ;  carved 
ivory  ;  porcelain ;  silks,  satins,  brocades,  crapes,  embroidered  and  plain  ; 
japanned  and  lacquered  wares  of  all  kinds ;  birds,  insects,  trinkets ;  grass- 
cloth,  embroidered  with  silk ;  in  short  everything,  either  useful  or  curious, 
indigenous  to  China,  can  be  found. 

The  shops  being  principally  open  in  front,  and  the  whole  of  the  merchan- 
dise being  thus  exposed  to  view,  present  a  most  showy  alluring  appearance 
to  the  spectator.  The  interior  of  these  shops  are  neatly  fitted  up,  and  the 
goods  tastefully  disposed  for  inspection  ;  while  the  intermixture  of  various 
colored  paper  inscriptions  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  variegated  lanterns  pen- 
dent from  the  roof,  have  an  extraordinary  and  pleasing  effect.  Tea  is 
usually  offered  to  a  customer,  upon  entering  the  shop,  and  while  the  tea  is 
sipped,  bargains  are  struck. 

The  most  showy  and  attractive  of  all  the  shops  are  those  of  the  lantern 
venders  ;  here  hang  all  varieties  of  this  article,  from  the  large  silken  lanterns 
three  and  four  feet  high,  gorgeously  painted  with  variegated  colors,  or  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  silver,  decorated  with  deep  fringe  of  the  same  material, 
which  cost  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  are  used  by  the  mandarins 
and  wealthy,  down  to  the  common  small  horn  and 
paper  lanterns,  used  by  the  poor  coolees,  and  which 
cost  one  sixteenth  of  a  dollar.  It  is  usual  for  ser- 
vants, after  sunset,  to  carry  before  their  masters, 
large  lanterns  made  either  of  horn  or  highly  var- 
nished paper,  with  his  name,  title,  and  dignities, 
painted  in  large  letters  thereon.  The  Chinese 
exhibit  a  surprising  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the 
mechanical  construclion  of  some  of  their  lanterns, 
which  are  formed  with  many  figures,  intended  to 
represent  the  actions  of  mankind,  or  animals. 

At  one  end  of  New  and  Old  China  streets,  is 
Curiosity  street ;  the  shops  here  are  principally 
filled  with  bijouterie  and  articles  of  t'i77M,  in  bronze, 
carved  ivory,  and  ebony,  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
descriptions,  both  modern  and  antique :  as  the 
Chinese  Lantern.  Chinese  valuc  all  that  is  ancient  most  highly,  and 
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as  there  are  great  virtuosi  in  the  Celestial  empire,  very  exorbitant  figures 
are  demanded,  and  given,  for  a  genuine  and  fine  antique.  None  are  so  much 
sought  after  as  old  bronzes,  which  represent  reptiles  and  insects,  and  a  rare 
and  beautiful  description  of  pure  white  transparent  porcelain,  thin  as  an  egg- 
shell, which  is  in  high  repute  among  the  Cliinese. 

Each  trade  in  Canton  is  carried  on  in  a  particular  street  or  quarter,  as  at 
Constantinople  ;  carpenters  are  met  with  here,  tailors  there,  and  shoemakers 
in  another  locality  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  through  all  trades.  The  coffin- 
makers'  shops  have  a  very  gay,  instead  of  a  lugubrious  appearance,  as  the 
coffins  are  usually  painted  red,  or  some  equally  gay  color,  and  the  more 
expensive  ones  are  decorated  profusely  with  gilding  ;  these  coffins  are  placed 
on  shelves  one  above  the  other,  and  the  prices  vary  from  one  dollar  up  to 
four  or  five  hundred.  A  Chinaman  is  often  very  whimsical  about  his  coffin; 
for  it  is  usual,  in  China,  for  a  man  to  provide  his  coffin  while  he  is  in  the 
full  vigor  of  health  ajid  life,  and  to  keep  it  in  his  house  ;  so  these  shops  are 
filled  with  coffins  of  every  size,  price,  and  color,  to  suit  the  purses  and 
inclinations,  of  every  variety  of  purchasers,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest, 
of  those  easily  satisfied,  or  most  fastidious  in  their  tastes. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Canton,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
factories,  is  situate  the  beggars'  square,  which  is  an  open  space,  extending 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  on  either  side,  on  one  of  which  temples 
are  built ;  in  the  centre  of  this  space  are  generally  congregated  disreputable 
characters  of  the  male  sex,  who  are  either  gambling,  or  recounting  their  vari- 
ous villanous  exploits,  either  of  success  or  detection,  while  near  them,  lying 
down  exhausted  from  disease  and  starvation,  are  to  be  seen  invariably  men- 
dicants, with  only  an  old  mat  fastened  round  their  bodies  ;  many  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures  die  in  this  space,  as  their  indigent  relations,  when  they 
find  them  helpless  from  sickness  or  old  age,  bring  them  here,  leaving  them 
to  die  of  disease,  cold,  or  hunger :  too  frequently  is  to  be  seen,  a  poor  ema- 
ciated mortal  breathing  his  last,  near  the  body  of  a  brother  in  disease  and 
poverty,  whose  spirit  has  already  flown ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  see  six  or  more  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  square  ;  which  are  removed 
during  the  day  to  be  buried,  by  the  orders,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Chi- 
nese government.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  Reverend  George 
Smith's  Exploratory  Visit :  "  Such  is  the  baneful  spell  of  paganism ; 
such  the  unhallowed  influence  of  every  false  religion  ;  even  within  sight 
of  Budhist  altars  ;  close  by  numerous  temples,  dedicated  to  heathen  gods  ; 
under  the  vertical  beams  of  all  the  benevolence  that  paganism  can  be  sup- 
posed to  diffuse ;  we  behold  the  spectacle  of  death,  and  the  dying  sinking 
into  the  grave,  because  none  will  help  them,  and  most  of  them  perish  from 
actual  starvation  and  neglect.  The  most  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  knows 
no  anomaly  of  this  kind  ;  the  most  feeble  measure  of  Christian  influence  for- 
bids hunger,  disease,  and  penury,  to  linger  within  sight,  without  making  an 
effiart  to  impart  relief ;  but  heathen  priests  permit  the  groan  of  the  dying 
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sufferer  to  ascend  to  the  sky,  as  a  testimony  to  that  declaration  of  Holy  Writ, 
*  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.'" 

A  short  distance  from  the  beggars'  square  is  the  place  of  public  execution, 
which  is  a  frequented  thoroughfare  of  about  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  dead  wall,  on  the  other  side  potteries ;  pans  and  jars  are 
spread  to  dry  on  the  earth,  which  has  been  watered  with  the  blood  of 
China's  miscreant  sons. 

The  mode  of  execution  usually  adopted  is  beheading :  the  malefactor 
kneels  upon  the  ground,  the  executioner  twists  his  hand  in  his  long  tail, 
raises  the  other  hand,  and  strikes  off  the  head  with  a  clumsy  sword  of  native 
manufacture  ;  frequently,  from  the  want  of  dexterity  or  nerve  evinced  by 
the  headsman,  the  blow  has  to  be  repeated  many  times,  before  the  poor 
wretch  is  decapitated.  The  severed  head  and  body  are  allowed  to  remain 
here  for  some  days,  unless  permission  has  been  granted  to  the  friends  of  the 
culprit  to  remove  them  ;  and  as  executions  are  frequenjt  in  this  part,  it  is  a 
ghastly  sight  to  behold  a  row  of  human  heads  under  a  mat  shed,  the  bodies 
lying  near  them,  a  mat  having  been  originally  thrown  over  them,  which  has 
been  pushed  aside  by  the  inquisitive  curiosity  of  the  passers.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  a  culprit  is  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  gagged, 
and  when  this  does  occur,  it  is  because  a  poor  man  has  been  substituted  for 
a  wealthy  delinquent  who  has  bought  himself  off,  by  bribing  his  mandarin, 
and  the  latter  fears  that  the  poor  wretch  may  make  the  disclosure,  should 
his  tongue  be  left  at  liberty. 

There  are  several  handsome  public  buildings  in  Canton,  among  which 
the  Hall  of  Confucius,  and  academy  of  literati,  are  the  finest  structures.  The 
various  triumphal  arches,  as  well  as  the  palaces  of  the  mandarins,  are  wor- 
thy of  remark. 

A  M  O  Y. 

He;emun,  or  Amoy,  is  an  island  in  the  province  of  Foo-keen,  and  the 
city  is  of  a  third  class,  situate  in  latitude  twenty-four  degrees  thirty-two 
minutes  north,  longitude  one  hundred  and  eiditeen  deo:rees  six  minutes  east. 
It  has  a  remarkably  fine  harbor  and  bay,  capable  of  affording  safe  anchorage 
to  one  hundred  sail,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  a  narrow  passage, 
fortified  on  either  side.  The  population  of  Amoy  exceeds  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and,  like  the  inhabitants  of  all  seaports  in  China,  are  a  turbulent  race, 
which  the  mandarins  have  great  difficulty  to  keep  in  order.  The  city  of 
Amoy  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  outer  town  or 
city,  and  northeastern  environs  ;  the  outer  town  is  separated  from  the  city 
by  a  chain  of  rocks,  with  a  paved  pass  to  a  covered  gateway  on  the  summit, 
and  is  skirted  by  the  outer  harbor,  while  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  inner 
harbor.     Rugged  hills,  rather  more  than  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  skirt 
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the  city,  and  the  dwellings  and  warehouses  of  the  inhabitants  are  built  in 
the  valley. 

Amoy  is  well  fortified,  as  the  citadel,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, commands  the  inner  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  turreted 
wall,  which  varies  in  height  from  eighteen  to  thirty-three  feet ;  there  is  also 
an  inner  rampart,  which  extends  the  whole  of  the  way  round  the  town. 
When  the  British  troops  took  Amoy,  they  found  in  the  citadel  large  grana- 
ries well  filled,  and  arsenals  containing  warlike  weapons  of  all  outlandish 
descriptions,  such  as  gingalls,  spears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  bamboo- 
handles  ten  feet  long,  huge  matchlocks,  wall-pieces,  bows  and  arrows,  two- 
handed  swords,  bamboo-shields  seven  feet  in  circumference,  with  military 
stores  of  all  kinds.  The  powder-magazines  were  also  found  to  be  replete 
with  combustibles,  and  materials  for  making  them;  while  in  the  foundry 
were  found  guns  in  various  stages,  and  the  moulds  for  casting  them ;  a  very 
great  quantity  of  timber  and  naval-stores  was  discovered,  with  several  war- 
junks,  not  yet  completed,  on  their  stocks  ;  but  a  two-decker,  carrying  thirty 
guns,  was  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sea. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Amoy  is  very  considerable,  in  both  imports  and 
exports:  rice,  camphor,  and  sugar,  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  Formosa ;  alum  from  Foo-chow-foo ;  cotton  and  silk,  both  raw  and 
manufactured,  from  Shang-hae  ;  pulse,  oil-cake,  a  coarse  calico  of  native 
manufacture,  and  grains  of  all  kinds,  come  from  the  more  northern  parts. 
The  foreign  imports  comprise  Bombay  and  Bengal  cotton,  English  cotton 
and  printed  goods  of  every  description,  betel-nut,  areka-nut,  lead,  steel,  iron, 
liquid  indigo,  rice,  pepper,  sharks'-fins,  beche-de-mer,  grains,  buffalo-horns, 
deer-horns,  &c.  The  native  exports  consist  of  Formosa  sugar,  which  is 
brought  thence  and  carefully  repacked  in  large  tubs  ;  alum,  camphor,  sugar- 
candy,  earthenware,  umbrellas,  tinsel-paper,  joss-sticks,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  used  by  the  natives  of  Foo-chow-foo,  Ting-hae,  Keang-min, 
and  various  towns  in  Mantchow-Tartary,  where  the  vessels  take  in  peas  and 
drugs.  No  less  than  forty  large  junks  annually  frequent  Bankah,  the  capi- 
tal of  Siam.  The  junks  which  go  to  Borneo,  Batavia,  and  the  Soo-loo 
islands,  are  of  the  largest  class.  Many  of  these  vessels  annually  stop  at 
Singapore  to  procure  opium  and  British  manufactures. 

The  district  in  which  this  flourishing  town  is  situated  is  the  most  barren 
in  all  China,  with  the  exception  of  Hong-kong.  In  spite  of  these  disadvan- 
tages, no  spot  in  the  empire  numbers  so  many  wealthy  and  enterprising 
merchants  as  Amoy,  whence  they  have  spread  themselves  all  along  the 
coast  of  China,  and  have  established  commercial  houses  in  many  parts  of 
the  Eastern  archipelago. 

The  junks  of  Amoy  have  this  peculiarity,  namely,  being  painted  a  bright- 
green  color  at  the  bow ;  the  inhabitants  call  their  vessels  "  green  heads,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Canton  junks,  which,  being  painted  a  brilliant 
red,  are  termed  "  red  heads." 
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The  contraband  trade  carried  on  at  Amoy  in  opium,  China's  curse,  is 
very  considerable,  balls  of  it  being  sold  publicly  in  the  shops ;  it  is  said  that 
the  mandarins  received  each  one  mace,  or  about  two  dimes  (as  a  bribe  to 
close  their  eyes)  for  every  ball  of  opium  they  allowed  to  enter  Amoy. 

Amoy  may  prove  a  port  of  considerable  importance  to  the  foreign  mer- 
chant, who  will  confine  his  dealings  in  trade  to  honest  lawful  traffic  ;  as  it  is 
distant  but  sixteen  days'  journey  from  the  principal  Congou  tea-district,  and 
as  the  natives  of  Amoy  are  an  enterprising,  speculative  race,  a  thriving 
trade  might  be  carried  on.  Every  description  of  silver  coin  passes  current 
in  Amoy,  by  weight:  Spanish  dollars,  Mexican  dollars,  Indian  rupees, 
Dutch  guilders,  English  shillings  and  sixpences,  are  taken  by  the  natives 
with  equal  avidity.  The  Chinese  do  not  estimate  gold  as  a  circulating 
medium ;  and  those  parties  who  wish  to  pay  for  merchandise  in  doubloons 
or  sovereigns,  lose  by  the  low  rate  given  for  these  coins  by  the  Chinese : 
nevertheless,  gold  is  occasionally  used  in  China  as  a  circulating  medium  ; 
as  ingots  or  bars  of  gold,  of  a  very  pure  description,  weighing  several 
ounces,  are  frequently  given  by  the  natives  of  Amoy  for  goods  purchased 
of  our  traders. 

The  heathen  temples  or  joss-houses  at  Amoy  are  curious  and  handsome 
structures,  more  especially  those  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  upon  White 
Stag  hill :  several  of  these  heathen  places  of  worship  are  built  on  a  most 
picturesque  spot,  at  the  summit  of  rocks,  and  appear  to  be  overhanging  the 
city ;  groves  of  banyan-trees  surround  the  temples,  under  whose  luxuriant 
umbrageous  foliage  the  priests  idle  away  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

The  town  of  Amoy  is  filthily  dirty,  and  the  thoroughfares  or  streets  are 
ver}'  narrow,  the  houses  being  generally  of  a  mean  class,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  residing  on  the  mainland,  in  or  near  the  cities 
of  Chang-chew  and  Chwan-chew,  which  are  more  healthy  than  Amoy,  and 
where  the  luxurious  and  sensual  can  obtain  all  the  enjoyments  which  money 
can  procure,  or  vitiated  appetites  desire  ;  consequently,  Amoy  is  inhabited 
only  by  individuals  of  wealth  or  station,  such  as  those  local  authorities  who 
are  compelled  to  live  within  the  city  walls  —  or  by  the  money-seeking, 
trading  community  of  an  inferior  grade. 

F  o  o  -  C  H  o  w  -  F  o  o. 

The  city  of  Foo-chow-foo  is  the  capital  of  Foo-keen,  and  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Min,  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  situate 
in  twenty-six  degrees  seven  minutes  north  latitude,  and  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  degrees  fifteen  minutes  east  longitude  ;  seven  miles  to  the  westward 
is  Pagoda  island,  on  which  stands  a  lofty  building,  or  pagoda,  from  which 
the  island  derives  its  name,  where  the  river  Min  again  unites  with  a  branch 
from  which  it  had  been  separated  a  few  miles  above  Foo-chow-foo.  The 
city  lies  in  a  plain,  through  which  the  river  runs,  and  which  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  forming  a  natural  and  most  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  vast  diraen- 
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sions,  whose  fertility  quite  equals  its  beauty.  Suburbs  extend  from  the 
walls  three  miles  to  the  river's  banks,  and  stretch  along  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  ;  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  stone  bridge,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  paces  long,  which  reposes  on  solid  stone  piers.  The  walls  of 
the  city  enclose  a  space  exceeding  eight  miles  and  a  half;  they  are  turreted, 
and  the  gates  have  watchtowers  of  the  same  description  as  those  at  Amoy ; 
there  are  also  some  good  fortifications  on  a  hill  in  the  city,  which  hill  com- 
mands both  city  and  suburbs,  the  latter  extending  over  as  much  ground  as 
the  city  occupies.  Foo-chow-foo  ranks  among  the  finest  cities  in  China, 
having  wide  thoroughfares,  large  shops,  spacious  public  buildings.  The 
population,  including  the  suburbs,  is  most  dense,  and  is  rated  at  varying  from 
half  a  million  to  seven  hundred  thousand.  When  this  port  was  opened, 
sanguine  expectations  were  formed  as  to  its  proving  a  port  of  considerable 
trade,  as  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bohea  tea-hills,  equidistant  from 
Canton  and  Chusan. 

Foo-keen  is  the  principal  black-tea  district  of  China.  The  renowned 
hills  of  Bohea  are  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  from  Foo-chow- 
foo  ;  consequently,  teas  could  be  brought  thence  by  water  in  four  days,  if 
the  Chinese  could  be  induced  to  adopt  this  method,  instead  of  sending  them 
to  Canton  overland,  which  is  distant  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  be  there 
shipped.  We  believe  that  the  Chinese  might  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
old  method,  were  foreign  merchants  to  settle  at  Foo-chow-foo  ;  for  although 
the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  are  devoted  to  old  customs,  they  are  equally 
attached  to  gain ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  saving  were  teas  to  be  shipped  at 
Foo-chow-foo,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  the  overland  transit  to 
Canton. 

The  residence  of  the  British  consul  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  city  ;  and  here  fine  views  of  the  city,  suburbs,  and  river, 
are  obtained.  The  consulate  was  formerly  a  joss-house,  and  is  rented 
from  the  priests  by  the  local  mandarin,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  paid  annu- 
ally. Like  all  the  Chinese  temples,  the  one  alluded  to  is  placed  in  a  pic- 
turesque spot,  the  grounds  around  being  well  wooded  and  cultivated  ;  and 
the  various  ancestral  temples  in  the  neighborhood  add  a  peculiar  beauty  to 
this  secluded  spot. 

The  Min,  at  its  widest  part,  is  more  than  a  mile  across,  but  is  consider- 
ably narrower  as  the  stream  approaches  Foo-chow-foo,  more  especially 
where  the  mountains  are  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  by  the  Chinese  to  fortify  the  various  places  which  command  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  by  erecting  forts  and  batteries  on  these  hills ;  and  the 
picturesque  town  of  Min-gan,  with  its  miniature  fort,  is  built  on  a  hill, 
which  slopes  toward  the  banks  of  the  Min,  and  is  unrivalled  in  China  for 
natural  beauty.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Min  is  romantically  beau- 
tiful :  villages,  islands,  temples,  mountains,  and  small  hills  laid  out  in  ter- 
races, where  sweet-potatoes,  paddy,  and  earth-nuts  are  planted  —  all  meet 
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the  eye  in  quick  succession.  Huge  rocks  of  granite,  majestic  in  their  bar- 
renness, have  cascades  of  crystal  water  gushing  down  their  sides,  which, 
intercepted  at  the  hase  of  the  mountain,  gUde  smoothly  along  some  wooded 
valley  or  glen,  until  the  waters  flow  into  the  river. 

Some  of  the  mountains,  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  cultivated,  being  laid  out  in  terraces  to  the  very  summit,  while 
frequently  at  their  base  are  temples  in  shady  glens,  where  the  banyan-tree 
flourishes  in  luxuriant  pride.  The  banks  of  the  river,  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  city,  are  lined  with  boats  which  serve  as  residences  for  the 
owners,  who  deck  them  out  most  gayly  with  porcelain  flower-jars  ;  and  the 
boatwomen  of  Foo-chow-foo,  who  are  rather  a  good-looking  race  for  China- 
women, adopt  a  peculiar  sort  of  head-dress,  of  artificial-flowers,  which  has  a 
very  good  effect ;  altogether  these  ladies  are  rather  neat  and  particular  in 
their  attire.  Blue,  white,  and  red  flowers  appear  to  be  most  in  favor;  and 
the  country-women,  who  man  these  boats,  bring  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  water  for  sale,  with  a  coiff'ure  as  well  arranged  as  a  Swiss  girl's  on  a 
fete-day. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  river  Min  and  Foo-chow-foo  is  often  termed  by 
foreigners  the  "  Switzerland  of  China,"  from  its  bold,  beautiful  scenery. 
During  the  war,  the  Chinese  caused  the  river  to  be  blocked  up  a  few  miles 
below  the  city :  old  junks,  stones,  and  all  descriptions  of  rubbish,  were 
placed  nearly  the  whole  way  across  the  river,  and  vessels  of  any  size  are 
obliged  to  anchor  off  Pagoda  island. 

The  natives  of  Foo-chow-foo  are  a  disorderly,  turbulent  people,  evincing 
a  fixed  and  rooted  dislike  to  Europeans,  and  constant  acts  of  aggression 
and  insult  are  heaped  upon  an  Englishman  when  he  appears  in  the  streets. 
They  do  not,  however,  confine  their  lawless  acts  to  the  Europeans,  as 
they  are  the  most  determined  pirates  who  infest  the  seas.  Mr.  Alcock, 
the  British  consul,  says  that  "  every  junk,  meeting  another  weaker  than 
itself,  becomes  a  pirate." 

Near  Foo-chow-foo,  porcelain  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for 
exportation ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  Chinese  that  more  than  five  hundred 
furnaces,  or  baking-houses,  are  in  constant  requisition  and  full  employment. 
This  statement  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  though  there  are  beyond 
question  more  than  three  hundred  ovens  that  are  kept  fully  occupied  ;  some 
of  this  chinaware  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  beauty  of  its  green  coloring; 
but  the  principal  exports  consist  of  earthenware  of  a  coarse  description.  A 
brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  province  of  Keang-sy  in 
native  produce.  Medicinal  herbs  and  drugs  are  imported  from  Tien-sing 
and  Shan-tong,  while  furs  are  brought  from  Shansi  for  home  use. 

Foo-chow-foo  is  as  renowned  for  its  manufactory  of  blue  cotton,  as  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  chinaware ;  the  blue  cotton  which  is  dyed 
here  is  famous  all  over  China  for  its  beauty  of  color  and  durability  of  texture. 
The  inhabitants  are  wealthy  as  a  body,  and  foreign  manufactures  might  be 
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introduced  among  them  with  great  success.  Many  of  the  native  mercantile 
firms  issue  promissory  notes  for  sums  varying  from  five  hundred  cash,  or 
about  fifty  cents  of  our  currency,  to  one  thousand  dollars ;  these  notes  bear 
the  name  of  the  firm  which  issues  them,  with  the  date ;  and  the  party  who 
receives  or  pays  away  these  notes  places  his  name  under  that  of  the  original 
issuer.  When  these  notes  are  new,  they  have  a  very  gay  and  brilliant 
appearance,  with  their  bright  colors  of  red  and  blue  relieved  with  black; 
but  after  they  have  been  in  circulation  a  very  short  time,  all  their  pristine 
beauty  vanishes,  and  they  have,  if  not  a  "  national  odor,"  certainly  not  a 
very  agreeable  one.  A  trifling  charge  is  made  by  the  firms  who  issue  these 
promissory  notes ;  and,  as  bankruptcy  rarely  happens,  this  paper  currency  is 
highly  valued,  being  more  convenient  to  transport  or  transmit  than  sycee 
silver,  dollars,  or  copper-cash.  The  Chinese  state  that  this  species  of  bank- 
ing system  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Foo-chow-foo  than  in  any  other 
city  in  China ;  and  the  principles  of  commerce  are  more  fully  developed 
than  could  be  credited,  were  it  not  that  we  see  it  exemplified  in  their 
monetary  transactions. 

The  traffic  (although  contraband)  in  opium  at  this  port  is  considerable ; 
and  it  is  computed  that  from  five  to  nine  chests  are  retailed  daily  in  the 
city;  while  —  to  the  disgrace  and  shame  of  Great  Britain  —  armed  opium- 
clippers  are  allowed  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Min.  It  is  stated  that 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  opium  is  annually  imported  into 
Foo-chow-foo,  whence  it  finds  its  way  into  the  interior.  The  Chinese 
assert  that  the  inland  trade  has  materially  decreased,  owing  to  the  constant 
call  for  sycee  silver  to  pay  for  the  drug,  which  is  smuggled  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Chin-chew,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Foo-chow-foo, 
where  a  large  fleet  of  opium-clippers  lies,  belonging,  we  regret  to  say,  to 
some  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  firms  in  China.  In  the  city  of  Foo-chow- 
foo  alone,  more  than  one  hundred  houses  are  devoted  to  the  smoking  of  the 
drug,  while  as  many  more  retail  the  accursed  poison  in  small  quantities. 
How  much  better,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  it  be  for 
British  merchants  to  minister  to  the  lawful  wants  of  the  people  in  China, 
than  to  pander  to  their  vices  ;  as  trade  must  stagnate  when  energy  and 
industry  subside,  which  invariably  is  the  case  when  man  becomes  an  opium 
devotee. 

NI  NGP  o. 

NiNGPO  lies  in  latitude  twenty-nine  degrees  forty-five  minutes  north,  and 
in  longitude  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  degrees  twenty-two  minutes  east; 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tahee,  and  in  the  province  of  Che- 
keang :  the  town  of  Ningpo  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  being 
in  a  westward  direction  from  the  cluster  of  the  Chusan  islands. 

The  splendid  plain  of  Ningpo  is  of  a  semi-circular  form,  and  is  nearly 
fifteen  miles  in  extent,  one  side  stretching  to  the  boundary  of  the  sea,  and 
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the  other  extending  to  the  base  of  the  gray  mountains.  The  city  is  nearly 
five  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circumference,  awd  is  surrounded  by  walls  about 
twenty-four  feet  in  height,  of  immense  thickness,  as  the  masonry  at  the  base 
measures  twenty-one  feet,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  sixteen  feet.  In 
this  wall  are  six  gates,  over  each  there  is  a  guard-house,  where  sentries  are 
stationed  ;  and  there  is  an  inner  gate  attached  to  each  of  the  preceding, 
which  is  placed  about  sixty  feet  from  the  principal,  or  outer  one.  A  moat, 
of  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles  in  extent,  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  partially 
surrounds  the  city,  the  water  being  of  sufficient  depth  to  enable  small  craft 
and  boats  to  navigate  it. 

The  city  contains  some  fine  wide  streets  (for  China),  and  is  most  densely 
populated,  the  number  of  inhabitants  being  estimated  as  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ;  the  pagoda  of  Ningpo,  called  the  temple  of  the  heavenly 
winds,  Tien-foong-tah,  is  a  handsome  building  of  seven  stories,  of  very 
ancient  date  and  construction,  and  although  now  falling  into  decp.y,  exhibits 
proofs  of  the  former  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  decorations.  There  are  also 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  joss-house,  which  are  noble  structures  ;  the  former 
has  a  screen  of  beautifully-carved  figures  of  elephants,  and  other  Asiatic 
animals,  delineated  on  it,  and  the  date  of  the  erection  is  four  hundred  and 
five  years  ago.  The  latter  building  is  of  great  size,  the  roof  being  supported 
by  massive  columns,  and  the  ceiling  is  painted  in  arabesque,  relieved  by 
coverings  which  are  either  silvered  or  gilded. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  employ  themselves  in  various  ways ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  females  occupy  themselves  in  manufacturing  cloth  and 
mats :  a  coarse  description  of  carpet  or  rug  is  also  made  here,  and  the  silks 
and  embroidery  of  Ningpo  are  celebrated  :  inlaid  furniture  is  manufactured 
in  great  variety,  and  is  of  extreme  beauty  ;  the  figures  are  made  either  of 
mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  or  a  different  kind  of  wood  to  the  one  of  which  the 
piece  of  furniture  is  manufactured.  The  poorer  classes  who  reside  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  are  agriculturists,  fishermen,  boatmen,  mechanics,  and  arti- 
sans of  every  description.  The  moral  condition  and  character  of  the  people 
of  Ningpo  are  bad,  as  they  are  gamblers,  thieves,  and  liars  (but  we  believe 
they  are  not  worse,  or  so  bad  as  many  of  their  brethren) ;  they  love  money, 
are  poor,  and  care  not  by  what  means  the  god  which  they  worship  is  ob- 
tained ;  they  are  not  quarrelsome,  and  except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, or  provocation,  will  not  resort  to  personal  violence. 

Ningpo  is  a  place  of  considerable  native  trade,  and  there  are  several  bank- 
ing establishments  in  the  city  which  have  correspondents  and  connections 
in  all  the  northern  towns  and  cities;  in  fact,  it  is  at  Ningpo  that  the  value 
or  price  current  of  specie  is  regulated,  a  mongrel  stock-exchange  being  held 
there,  where  money  and  "  stocks"  rise  and  fall  in  price  as  they  do  in  New 
York.  At  present,  foreign  merchants  do  not  appear  to  patronize  this  port,  as 
but  few  have  establishments  there,  giving  as  their  reason,  that  they  find  a 
readier  sale  at  Shang-hae  for  European  and  American  commodities,  being 
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also  able  to  procure  in  return,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  greater  facility, 
the  principal  exports  of  the  Celestial  empire  —  namely,  tea  and  silk. 
If  foreign  merchants  were  to  settle  at  Ningpo,  a  large  and  lucrative  trade 
might  be  established,  as  the  facility  of  water  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  empire  is  great ;  the  city  is  large,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  densely 
populated  country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  being  very  wealthy,  and  having 
an  especial  fancy  for  foreign  production.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  very 
brisk  trade  was  carried  on  at  Ningpo,  and  we  read  that  the  annual  tax  upon 
foreign  imports  was  estimated  at  ten  thousand  taels. 

The  principal  articles  of  trade  at  Ningpo  are  teas,  both  green  and  black, 
silks  of  various  kinds,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  cotton  the  same,  hemp  ; 
timber  of  many  sorts,  rice,  sugar,  birds'-nests,  heche  de  mer,  sharks'-fins, 
sugar-candy,  sandal  wood,  lead,  tobacco,  woollen  cloths,  hides,  white  lead, 
castor  oil,  dyes,  drugs,  and  tortoise-shell. 

The  city  of  Ningpo  presents  many  attractions  to  a  foreigner,  as  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  filled  with  shops  which  contain  every  imaginable  article  of 
commerce  or  curiosity.  The  embroideries  of  this  city  are  superb,  in  both 
color  and  design  ;  the  texture  and  work  of  the  crape  and  silken  shawls, 
scarfs,  reticules,  and  aprons,  can  not  be  surpassed.  In  one  street,  called, 
in  English,  Furniture  street,  the  shops  are  filled  with  articles  of  the  inlaid 
furniture  before  named — wardrobes,  beds,  tables,  cabinets,  presses,  chairs, 
and  couches  —  presenting  perfectly  complete  delineations  of  Chinese  habits, 
tastes,  and  recreations. 

The  houses  in  Ningpo  have  generally  two  stories,  the  one  raised  above 
the  other  on  pillars,  each  story  having  a  separate  tiled  roof.     All  the  good 
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houses  are  within  a  small  court,  the  latter  paved  with  flag  stones,  and  orna- 
mented with  flower-beds,  and  tanks  for  gold-fish.  The  principal  entrance 
to  these  abodes  is  threefold,  namely,  by  a  large  folding  door  in  the  centre, 
and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  at  which  hang  two  handsome  lanterns,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  and  titles  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The  doors 
which  form  a  communication  between  different  apartments,  are  of  many  fan- 
tastic shapes.  There  are  no  glass  windows,  and  in  the  late  war, when  the 
English  took  possession  of  Ningpo,  there  were  no  fireplaces ;  but  the  offi- 
cers supplied  that  deficiency  in  the  houses  where  they  established  them- 
selves, and  thus  introduced  a  convenience  into  China,  which  will  probably 
become  general  among  a  people  who  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  their 
personal  comforts. 


Interior  of  a  Mandarin-  llmise,  with  Gardens. 

The  city  contains  some  very  fine  residences  belonging  to  the  mandarins, 
with  gardens  attached  to  them,  which  frequently  are  laid  out  in  a  most  taste- 
ful manner,  having  curious  specimens  of  dwarfed  vegetation,  some  of  them 
being  the  most  perfect  and  minute  ever  seen.  The  grounds  and  gardens 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  who  has  retired  from  trade,  and  whose  residence  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  contain  the  most  curious  and  perfect 
specimens  of  natural  and  dwarfed  vegetation  to  be  met  with  in  China;  some 
of  the  latter  being  but  a  few  inches  in  height  and  circumference,  yet  appear- 
ing gray  with  age. 

The  climate  of  Ningpo  is  a  most  variable  one,  as  the  thermometer  will 
range  from  100°  to  10°  below  the  freezing  point.  The  variability  of  the 
temperature  is  most  prejudicial  to  an  unacclimated  constitution. 
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SHANG-HAE. 


Shang-hae  is  the  most  northerly  and  most  important  of  the  five  ports  that 
have  been  opened  to  foreigners ;  is  a  district  city  of  Sun-keang-foo,  in 
the  province  of  Keang-soo,  is  situate  on  the  right  hand  bank  of  the  Woo- 
sung  river,  Hes  in  latitude  thirty-one  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  north,  and 
in  longitude  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  thirty-two  minutes  east,  being 
distant  from  Chusan  about  one  hundred  miles,  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
The  Woo-sung  river  flows  into  the  Yang-tse-keang  (child  of  the  ocean) 
which  is  called  by  many,  and  most  appropriately,  the  main  artery  of  China, 
as  it  flows  through  many  provinces,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  of 
China  are  built  upon  its  banks. 

Upon  entering  the  Woo-sung,  every  appearance  of  considerable  commer- 
cial traffic  exists,  as  forests  of  masts  belonging  to  myriads  of  junks  from  all 
parts  of  China,  and  the  coast,  meet  the  eye,  on  every  side.  In  tiie  month 
of  January  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  or  extraordinary,  for  three  thousand  ves- 
sels and  junks  to  be  lying  in  the  river  opposite  and  close  to  Shang-hae.  At 
a  little  distance  some  hills  are  to  be  seen,  lying  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
the  loftiest  of  which  is  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  From  the  summit  of 
these  hills  some  beautiful  views  are  to  be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, over  which  villages  are  thickly  scattered  ;  the  hills  also  are  partially 
built  upon,  and  several  joss-houses  are  located  here,  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Budha. 

The  city  of  Shang-hae  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  three  miles  and  a 
quarter- in  circuit,  which  is  not  fortified  in  any  manner;  there  are  six  en- 
trances at  gates,  which  give  ingress  and  egress  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  environs ;  four  of  these  gates  open  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  river, 
w^here  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  are  situated.  A  canal  flows  round 
the  exterior  of  the  city-walls,  which  is  about  twenty-two  feet  in  width,  and 
there  are  also  three  canals,  led  from  the  river,  which  run  through  the  heart 
of  the  city  in  transverse  directions,  lesser  dikes  or  streams  branching  off"  in 
various  directions  from  these  ;  the  city  is  built,  in  narrow,  filthy  streets  or 
alleys,  and  crowded  with  shops,  and  people  actively  engaged  in  business  ; 
but  few  of  the  thoroughfares  are  paved  or  flagged  with  stone  or  granite,  the 
greater  number  being  covered  with  tiles  or  bricks,  which  are  placed  with' 
their  edges  upward.  The  effluvia  in  these  narrow,  crowded  thoroughfares 
is  most  obnoxious,  as  the  drains,  ditches,  and  moats  are  all  uncovered,  and 
are  choked  up  with  refuse  matter  of  the  most  disgusting  description,  and' 
stagnant  water. 

The  number  of  warm  bath  establishments  in  Shang-hae,  strike  the  stranger 
with  wonder,  and  the  scenes  that  he  beholds  within  the  walls,  with  disgust ; 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  appear  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  cutaneous 
diseases  of  the  most  revolting  description,  and  when  a  number  of  tlieni  are 
unclothed,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  the  sight  of,  and   the  effluvia  which 
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arises  from,  their  persons,  is  most  offensive  to  the  visual  and  olfactory  organs 
of  an  American. 

The  shops  that  are  devoted  to  supply  tea  and  cooked  food  are  number- 
less, as  well  as  the  taverns  and  tea-gardens  ;  and  both  alike  are  crowded 
with  the  various  grades  or  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  mandarin  and 
wealthy  in  their  silken  robes  who  frequent  the  taverns  and  tea-gardens  ;  down 
to  the  poor  mendicant,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  his  emaciated  form,  who 
goes  to  the  itinerant  cook's  stand,  where  he  can  procure  the  largest  quantity 
of  rice  and  fish  for  his  few  "  cash.^^ 

Many  shops  that  sell  provisions,  uncooked,  present  very  unpleasant  sights, 
from  the  quantity  of  disgustingly  flabby,  fat  pork  that  is  exhibited  for  sale,  and 
in  some  of  the  narrower  streets,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  between  the 
stands  which  are  placed  before  the  houses,  on  w^hich  these  edibles  are  ex- 
posed for  sale.  Fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  pork,  appear  to  be  sold  in  cer- 
tain quarters  of  the  town. 

The  fruits  of  Shang-hae  are  remarkably  fine,  the  peaches  exceedingly  so ; 
and  the  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  would  not  disgrace  the  cultivators  of 
Europe  or  America;  but  the  wealthy  take  great  pride  in  the  productions  of 
their  gardens,  sparing  neither  expense  nor  trouble  to  obtain  finer  fruit  than 
their  neighbors. 

The  population  of  Shang-hae  is  estimated  as  being  under  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  though  probably  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
(which  are  extensive  and  densely  peopled)  would  exceed  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  character  of  the  natives  of  Shang-hae  is  peaceable,  and  their  moral 
qualities  are  not  remarkable  for  viciousness ;  but  the  influx  of  sailors  from 
many  provinces,  more  especially  from  Foo-keen,  produces  frequent  rows  and 
fights  in  the  city  and  environs.  Tiie  natives  of  Foo-keen,  may  be  called  the 
pugilists  of  China,  as  they  are  noted  all  over  the  Celestial  empire  for  their 
irascible,  pugnacious,  and  fighting  propensities.  Ti)e  province  of  Foo-keen 
has  been  very  frequently  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  lawful  authori- 
ties. 

The  wealthy  native  merchants  do  not  live  at  Shang-hae,  their  residences 
being  at  Soo-chovv-foo,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  most  luxuri- 
ous and  wealthy  city  of  the  empire,  and  the  most  fashionable  ;  in  short,  as 
Paris  is  deemed  in  Europe  the  most  civilized  capital,  so  is  Soo-chow-foo 
deemed  the  Paris  of  China  ;  for  all  that  is  remarkable  for  fashion,  beauty 
and  good  taste,  in  the  celestial  empire,  comes  from  that  city,  which  is  with- 
in eighty  miles  of  Shang-hae.  Clerks,  managing  men,  and  brokers,  are  resi- 
dent in  Shang-hae,  who  transact  business  in  the  absence  of  the  principals. 

The  merchandise  which  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  consists  of  em- 
broidered, plain,  and  flowered  silks,  satins,  and  crapes,  cottons  white  and 
colored;  carved  and  distorted  bamboo  ornaments,  bamboo  pipes  frequently 
five  feet  in  length,  pictures  of  native  scenes,  and  by  native  artists  ;  bronzes, 
jaed  stone  ornaments  ;  antique  porcelain,  and  every  imaginable  article  of  all 
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descriptions,  either  of  luxury,  curiosity,  comfort,  or  necessity.  In  every  part 
of  both  the  city  and  suburbs  are  to  be  found  joss-houses,  or  temples  belong- 
ing to  the  various  sects,  some  of  them  being  fine  structures,  and  handsomely 
decorated ;  and  to  prove  how  little  respect  the  Chinese  pay  to  religion,  the- 
atrical representations  are  constantly  held  in  the  temples  at  Shang-hae,  while 
jugglers  and  fortune-tellers  appear  invariably  to  select  the  vicinity  of  a  joss- 
house,  to  practice  the  arts  of  their  respective  vocations. 

The  vast  plain  of  Shang-hae  is  cultivated  to  an  extent  that  appears  in- 
credible to  all,  save  those  who  have  beheld  it ;  in  short,  it  is  one  vast  gar- 
den ;  the  soil  is  composed  of  rich  loam,  in  which  are  planted  crops  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  but  cotton  is  the  principal  crop  that  is  relied  upon,  as  from 
this  district  the  greater  part  of  the  Nanking  cotton  comes,  both  the  white  and  the 
yellow  ;  from  the  latter  the  cloth  is  manufactured,  called  in  this  country  nan- 
keen. The  other  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  yams,  egg-plants,  trefoil, 
turnips,  carrots,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  sweet  potatoes  ;  the  people  being 
essentially  agriculturists  in  this  neighborhood,  farms  of  every  size  meet  the 
eye. 

The  weeping-willow  is  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  all  the  streams,  and 
the  maidenhair  tree  {snlisburia  (idi(entifoUn)  grows  to  a  large  size,  the  beau- 
tifully-pencilled foliage  affording  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  noonday  heat; 
a  stunted  description  of  elm  grows  here,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  Chinese 
use  it  for  timber.  In  the  various  cemeteries  of  this  district,  appertaining  to 
the  mandarins  and  wealthy,  clumps  or  groves  of  the  most  luxuriant  cypress 
and  pine  are  to  be  met  with.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Shang-hae  (six  or 
seven),  are  nursery  gardens,  which  contain  some  curious  specimens  of  the 
tree  poe'ony,  or  moutan,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  botanists,  as  well  as 
plants  of  the  deciduous  tribe. 

Although  the  appearance  of  Shang-hae  is  inferior  to  Ningpo,  it  is  the  most 
important  place  of  trade  on  the  coast  of  China ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  en- 
trance to  the  whole  of  the  Celestial  empire,  as  it  is  connected,  by  water 
communications  alone,  with  more  than  a  third  part  of  China.  Vessels  and 
junks  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  China  —  Singapore,  Borneo,  Pe- 
nang,  Malacca,  Java,  and  other  parts.  This  part  of  the  country  is  called  by 
many  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-keang,  and  the  facility  of  communication 
afforded  by  the  numerous  rivers,  and  multitudes  of  canals,  is  incredible  : 
some  of  the  latter  are  natural,  while  many  have  been  constructed  at  an  enor- 
mous ouday,  of  both  time  and  money,  and  are  stupendous  proofs  of  man's 
ingenuity. 

The  facility  of  the  inland  transit  to  the  most  parts  of  China,  from  this 
place,  almost  equals  that  offered  by  the  liquid  element;  the  trade  carried 
on  is  considerable,  and  most  British  and  American  firms,  of  respectability 
in  China,  have  establishments  at  Shang-hae.  Many  small  craft  from  the 
interior,  since  this  port  has  been  thrown  open,  come  down  laden,  to  the 
water's  edge,  with  teas  and   silk,  carrying  back  the  produce  of  Europe  and 
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America,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  white  calicoes  or  long  cloths, 
which  the  Chinese  dye  to  suit  their  own  peculiar  taste.  Shang-hae  will, 
probably,  in  a  short  time,  become  the  port  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
China  to  foreign  merchants,  leaving  Canton  in  the  rear.  In  the  first  place, 
all  green  teas,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  black,  can  be  taken  to  Shang-hae 
at  much  less  expense  than  they  can  be  forwarded  to  Canton  ;  the  principal 
silk  districts  of  the  northern  parts  of  China  are  near  Shang-hae  ;  cotton 
grows  in  abundance  in  this  district ;  and  the  propinquity  of  Nanking,  the 
former  seat  of  government,  and  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  cities  of  Soo- 
chow-foo  and  Hang-chow-foo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  desire  and  use  abun- 
dantly the  produce  of  Europe  —  all  conspire  to  make  this  port  one  of 
considerable  trade  (which  is  yearly  increasing),  and  importance  to  the 
merchant. 

From  the  dense  population  of  Shang-hae,  a  large  portion  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  numbers  of 
coffins  literally  encumber  the  earth,  as  they  are  not  buried,  but  placed  upon 
short  posts,  thatched  over  with  paddy-straw  ;  the  Chinese  frequently  allow 
these  coffins  to  crumble  into  dust  before  they  bury  them,  many,  apparently, 
having  a  strange  dislike  to  placing  the  dead  in  the  earth.  Mounds  after 
mounds  meet  the  eye,  of  a  conical  or  round  form,  in  which  the  dead  are 
deposited,  and  as  these  are  planted  either  with  shrubs,  flowers,  or  a  long, 
feathery,  waving  grass,  the  effect  is  most  picturesque  and  pleasing ;  more 
especially  as  these  vast  burial-places  are  kept  in  neat  order,  and  trim  array, 
from  the  precepts  which  are  inculcated  by  their  religious  beliefs,  and  a  Chi- 
naman would  consider  the  neglect  of  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  as  one  of 
the  most  heinous  sins  he  could  commit. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    CHINA. 


Ir  is  essential  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
nation,  to  be  conversant  with  their  government  and  laws  ;  and  no  country 
affords  a  more  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  than  China. 
The  monarchy  is  the  most  absolute  that  ever  existed,  the  emperor  having 
unbounded  power  and  authority  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  ; 
his  words  are  oracles,  and  his  commands  are  obeyed  and  executed  with 
alacrity  and  humility ;  being  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
world,  and  the  father  of  his  people  :  upon  the  reciprocal  duties,  then,  of 
parent  and  children,  the  laws  and  political  government  of  China  are  estab- 
lished;  and  the  principle  is  found  interwoven  through  all  their  institutions. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  emperor  designated  as  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  "August 
Sovereign,"  "Holy  Emperor,"  "Father  of  the  Empire,"  while  he  is  treated 
with  the  most  abject  and  servile  submission ;  none  daring  to  approach  him 
except  on  bended  knees,  or  pass  his  habitation  except  on  foot.  The  whole 
empire  is  considered  to  suffer  in  his  person,  and  his  loss  is  the  only  misfor- 
tune his  subjects  should  dread  ;  should  indisposition  overtake  him,  the 
alarm  is  instantly  sounded,  and  princes  and  mandarins  of  all  classes  hurry 
to  the  palace  courts,  where,  on  bended  knees,  and  regardless  of  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  they  pass  day  and  night  in  token  of  their  grief  and 
respect,  while  they  supplicate  Heaven  for  his  restoration.  So  great  is  the 
respect  and  reverence  with  which  the  emperor  is  regarded,  that  the  people 
accord  the  same  marks  of  respect,  in  his  absence,  to  his  ministers  of  state, 
viceroys,  and  mandarins,  of  all  grades,  in  the  execution  of  their  respective 
offices,  regarding  each  officer  as  the  representative  of  their  sovereign,  and 
"  rendering  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

The  language  and  actions  of  both  the  emperor  and  people  accord  well 
with  the  principles  of  their  government;  if  a  province  be  visited  with  pesti- 
lence or  famine,  the  emperor  forbids  amusements  ;  fasting,  he  confines 
himself  to  his  palace,  and  publishes  proclamations  wherein  "  the  deep  lam- 
entations wherewith  he  bemoans,  both  night  and  day,  the  misfortunes  of  his 
children,  which  wound  his  heart  to  the  quick,  and  continually  occupy  his 
thoughts,  searching  for  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  happiness,"  are  set 
forth  in  glowing  terms;  the  whole  document  bearing  the  impress  of  o'.v 
addressed  to  the  members  of  a  large  and  mighty  family,  by  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent parent.  On  the  other  hand,  their  moral  maxims,  and  the  books  of 
their  ancient  sages,  abound  in  passages  such  as  these  :  "  The  son  of  heaven, 
even   our  mighty  emperor,  hath  he  not  been  placed  upon   the  dirone  by 
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Ty-en  ?"  "  The  holy  emperor  sits  upon  his  throne,  the  parent  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  he  should  not,  therefore,  be  feared  so  much  as  he  should  be  loved  for 
his  virtue  and  his  kindness." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  power  wherewith  the  emperor  is  invested,  the 
law  permits  his  ministers  of  state  humbly  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  to 
submit  what  they  may  conceive  to  be  errors  in  the  administration  of  the 
government;  and  should  the  emperor  inflict  punishment  upon  his  officer  for 
making  such  representations,  history  affords  many  examples  of  martyrs 
who  have  suffered  death  in  their  attempts  to  oppose  the  deviations  of  their 
prince  from  the  paths  of  wisdom,  and  in  consequence  have  received  the 
highest  encomiums  from  the  nation,  and  rendered  their  names  immortal. 
The  position  of  emperor  can  be  no  sinecure  in  China,  when  we  reflect  that 
all  public  documents  must  pass  through  his  hands,  and  receive  his  approba- 
tion or  veto.  The  tranquillity  of  the  empire  depends  entirely  upon  the 
indefatigable  assiduity  of  the  prince,  to  preserve  order  and  superintend  the 
administration  of  justice ;  should  he  and  his  council  relax  in  their  zeal,  the 
viceroys  and  mandarins  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire  would  become  tyrants, 
from  whose  provinces  and  districts  justice  would  be  banished,  and  revolt 
would  ensue  :  of  such  results  there  have  been  ample  proofs  in  Chinese  his- 
tory, which  serve  as  examples  to  warn  emperors  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their 
great  predecessors  who  retained  their  authority  and  secured  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  to  their  subjects  by  their  indefatigable  watchfulness. 

Next  in  official  rank  follows  the  prime  minister,  or  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, called  Chiow-sion,  who  always  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign; 
the  number  of  the  other  ministers  of  state,  or  the  Co-lao,  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  but  they  seldom  exceed  five  or  six  ;  these  ministers  and 
the  chief  presidents  of  the  supreme  tribunals,  together  with  the  principal 
officers  in  the"  army  and  navy,  compose  the  first  order  of  mandarins. 

The  council-chamber  of  the  co-lao  is  adjoining  the  emperor's  hall  of 
audience  ;  subordinate  to  this  council  there  are  six  supreme  courts  or  tribu- 
nals, the  chief  presidents  of  whicli  report  all  their  proceedings  to  the  co-lao, 
for  the  information  and  decision  of  the  emperor :  to  these  six  courts,  or  tri- 
bunals, are  confided  the  superintendence  of  the  various  branches  of  state 
affairs,  and  each  has  its  separate  department. 

The  first  supreme  court  is  called  Lei-imw,  and  to  it  is  confided  the  selec- 
tion of  mandarins  for  all  the  provinces,  and  conducting  the  correspondence 
with  them  :  it  is  subdivided  into  four  departments ;  the  first  selects  the  man- 
darin ;  the  second  examines  into  the  conduct  of  those  in  office  ;  the  third 
seals  official  documents,  delivers  official  seals  to  the  various  mandarins  on 
their  appointments,  and  examines  the  seals  of  all  official  documents  and  cor- 
respondence, before  they  are  submitted  to  the  chief  president  of  the  lei-pow; 
and  the  fourth  examines  into  the  merits  and  conduct  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  all  the  mandarins. 

The  second  supreme  court  is  called  lloiv-pow,  or  treasury ;  this  court 
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has  the  jurisdiction  and  superintendence  of  the  revenue  and  finances  of  the 
empire,  in  every  department,  and  the  payment  of  all  salaries  and  pensions  ; 
and  is  assisted  in  its  complicated  duties  by  a  local  court,  or  office,  in  each 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  third  supreme  court  is  caUed  Le-poiv,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
rites,  ceremonies,  arts,  and  sciences  ;  it  repairs  temples  ;  superintends  the 
various  religious  sects,  ceremonials  of  state,  religion,  or  festivity,  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  universities,  and  colleges,  and  examines  the  candidates 
for  literary  distinction.  This  court  is  subdivided  into  four  departments : 
one  attends  to  religious  matters ;  another  to  literary  affairs ;  a  third  to 
receiving  those  who  are  to  be  presented  "at  court ;  and  the  last  to  public 
ceremonies. 

The  astronomical  tribunal  is  subordinate  to  the  le-poic  or  board  of  rites. 
The  grand  business  of  its  members  is  to  make  the  almanacs  ;  and  they  have 
also  to  calculate  the  eclipses,  and  to  present  to  the  emperor  at  the  end  of 
every  forty-five  days  an  exact  statement  of  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  together  with  the  observations  that  have  been  made  during  that  time. 
An  eclipse  is  considered  a  great  event  in  China,  Some  time  before  it  takes 
place,  notices  are  sent  to  the  governors  of  every  province  and  city  throughout 
the  empire,  that  they  may  prepare  for  the  performance  of  the  accustomed 
solemnities  that  are  always  observed  on  the  occasion.  Large  printed  bills 
are  immediate  posted  on  the  public  buildings,  and  orders  are  sent  to  the 
mandarins  to  assemble  in  the  large  halls  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whither 
they  repair  on  the  morning  of  the  given  day,  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  and 
take  their  seats  at  tables  on  which  are  delineated  all  the  eclipses  that  have 
happened  for  nearly  four  thousand  years.  It  is  stated  in  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Chinese  monarchy,  that  the  ancient  records  mention  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  that  took  place  about  two  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  which  is  also  noticed  by  the  Chaldeans  and  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
as  the  correctness  of  the  statement  has  been  proved  by  subsequent  calcula- 
tions, it  affords  reason  for  supposing  that  China  was  inhabited  and  had 
learned  men  at  that  early  period. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  have  somewhat 
of  a  religious  character,  and  originated  in  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  was  anciently  believed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  some 
dreadful  calamity ;  and  although  the  Chinese  are  now  aware  that  the  effect 
is  produced  by  natural  causes,  they  are  too  much  attached  to  their  old  cus- 
toms to  discontinue  them.  The  mandarins  being  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
astronomy,  place  themselves  at  the  table  before  mentioned,  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  the  eclipse.  The  moment  the  sun  or  moon,  whichever 
it  happens  to  be,  begins  to  be  darkened,  drums  and  gongs  are  sounded  in 
the  town,  and  the  people  prostrate  themselves,  bowing  their  heads  till  their 
foreheads  touch  the  earth,  and  in  this  position  they  continue  as  long  as  the 
orb  remains  shadowed ;  while  some  of  the  members  of  the  astronomical 
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board  are  at  the  observatory  watching  the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  and  noting 
down  their  observations,  which  are  afterward  examined  and  compared  with 
the  computations  made  by  the  chief  tribunal,  and  a  report  is  transmitted  to 
the  emperor. 

The  distribution  of  the  almanacs  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  is  also 
attended  by  many  solemnities.  There  is  no  work  in  the  world  of  which  so 
many  copies  are  printed  as  the  Chinese  calendar,  the  number  being  estimated 
at  several  millions  ;  which  is  not  improbable,  considering  the  amount  of 
population,  and  the  fact  that  every  family  use  an  almanac  as  an  oracle  ;  since, 
beside  the  usual  information,  it  not  only  predicts  the  weather,  but  notes  the 
days  that  are  reckoned  lucky  or  unlucky  for  commencing  any  undertaking  ; 
for  applying  remedies  in  diseases  ;  for  marrying  or  for  burying ;  and,  in 
short,  it  is  consulted  by  the  people  in  many  cases  where  their  own  reason 
would  be  a  better  guide  ;  but  the  government  gives  countenance  to  all  super- 
stitions that  disincline  the  people  from  exerting  their  own  reasoning  faculties. 
The  calendar  is  an  imperial  monopoly,  and  no  other  than  that  prepared  by 
the  astronomical  board  is  allowed  to  be  published,  the  law  on  this  point  being 
so  strict  that  a  violation  of  it  would  be  pimished  with  death.  The  almanacs 
are  all  printed  at  Peking,  and  are  distributed  through  the  empire  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  On  a  certain  day  appointed  for  the  ceremonial  in  the  cap- 
ital, the  mandarins  repair  early  in  the  morning  to  the  palace,  while  the 
members  of  the  board,  arrayed  in  their  state  dresses,  proceed  to  their  hall 
to  escort  the  books,  which  are  carried  in  procession  to  the  imperial  residence, 
Those  which  are  intended  for  the  emj)eror,  the  empress,  and  the  queens, 
are  bound  in  yellow  satin,  and  enclosed  in  bags  of  cloth-of-gold,  which  are 
placed  on  a  large  gilded  machine,  borne  by  forty  footmen  clothed  in  yellow. 
Then  follow  ten  or  twelve  smaller  vehicles,  surrounded  with  red  silken  cur- 
tains, and  containing  the  books  to  be  given  to  the  princes,  which  are  bound 
in  red  satin,  and  enclosed  in  bags  of  silver  cloth.  These  are  followed  by 
men  bearing  on  their  shoulders  several  tables,  on  which  are  piled  the  calen- 
dars intended  for  the  grandees  of  the  court  and  the  generals  of  the  army  ; 
the  cavalcade  is  completed  by  the  president  and  members  of  the  board  in 
sedans,  followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  On  arriving  at  the  palace  the 
golden  bags  are  laid  on  two  tables  covered  with  yellow  damask,  when  the 
members  of  the  tribunal,  having  first  prostrated  themselves,  deliver  them 
to  the  proper  ofllccrs,  who  receive  them  kneeling,  and  carry  them  with  great 
ceremony  to  tlie  foot  of  the  throne.  The  silver  bags  are  sent  in  a  similar 
manner  to  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  ;  after  which  the  ministers,  and 
other  great  officers  of  state,  present  themselves  in  turn,  and  kneel  with  rev- 
erence to  receive  their  almanacs,  which  are  regarded  as  gifts  from  the 
emperor.  The  ceremonies  of  distribution  at  the  court  being  concluded,  the 
books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  people  are  sent  by  the  tribunal  into  every 
province  of  the  empire,  where  the  forms  observed  at  the  imperial  palace  are 
repeated   at  the  court  of  the   head   mandarin,  after  which  the   people  are 
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allowed  to  purchase  their  almanacs;  and  as  this  is  a  privilege  of  which  few 
omit  to  avail  themselves,  the  sale  must  be  immense,  and  must  largely  add 
to  the  revenue. 

The  fourth  supreme  court  is  called  Ping-pow,  or  the  war  department : 
this  superintends  the  organization  and  officering  of  the  whole  imperial  army, 
the  building  and  repairing  of  all  the  fortresses,  the  supply  of  all  the  arsenals 
and  magazines  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores ;  the  manufacture 
of  all  arms  ;  and  all  matters  necessary  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  the 
empire.  This  court  is  also  subdivided  into  four  departments :  the  first 
superintends  the  discipline  of  troops  and  the  appointment  of  officers  ;  the 
second,  the  distribution  and  motions  of  troops  ;  the  third,  the  victualling  of 
the  army  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  repairing 
and  building  fortresses. 

The  fifth  supreme  court  is  called  Hing-poiv,  or  the  criminal  chamber. 
This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  matters  throughout  the  empire  ; 
and  a  subordinate  local  court  is  established  in  each  of  the  provinces. 

The  sixth  supreme  court  is  called  Cong-jwiv,  or  board  of  public  works  ; 
to  which  is  confided  the  care  of  all  public  and  royal  buildings,  the  palaces 
of  the  emperor,  and  those  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  together  with  public 
roads,  bridges,  rivers,  and  canals ;  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  designs 
for,  and  the  construction  of,  all  new  public  edifices. 

Each  of  these  supreme  courts  is  composed  of  a  chief  president  and  a  vice- 
president,  and  twenty-four  other  members,  of  whom  one  half  are  Chinese 
and  the  other  Tartars.  As  a  check,  no  decision  of  any  of  these  tribunals 
can  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  sanction  of  each  of  the  others,  which 
course  must  cause  endless  delays  in  the  various  executive  departments  of 
the  state. 

The  system  of  espionage  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  throughout 
the  various  offices  and  courts  of  the  empire,  by  means  of  the  Toic-cIui->juii, 
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or  public  spies,  who  watch  the  acts  of  all  the  supreme  courts.  They  have 
the  power  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  these  courts,  and  of  taking 
notes  of  all  their  transactions  ;  officers  are  sent  by  them  through  the  prov- 
inces, on  secret  missions,  who  are  greatly  feared  by  all  classes,  as  the  first 
intimation  any  one  may  have  of  a  secret  communication  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor  through  them,  is  too  frequently  the  executioner's 
axe.  There  is  another  class,  called  Sung-yin-foo,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  names,  ages,  number,  and  conduct,  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  and  also  those  of  every  individual  in  connection  with  the  impe- 
rial court  and  household,  and  to  report  the  qnahfications  of  each  of  them  to 
the  emperor. 

It  is  a  custom,  of  long  standing  in  China,  to  provide  for  all  the  relatives 
of  the  emperor,  by  granting  them  pensions  in  money,  silks,  and  rice  ;  which 
allowances  are  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  degree  of  affinity  in  which 
the  pensioners  stand  to  the  throne  ;  those  who  are  more  than  five  degrees 
removed,  being  allowed  only  a  bare  subsistence.  These  princes,  who  are 
very  numerous,  occupy  a  most  unfortunate  position  in  society  ;  for  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  highest  rank,  who  may  happen  to  be  honored 
with  the  emperor's  especial  favor,  they  are  of  necessity  an  idle,  useless  class 
of  beings,  treated  as  mere  appendages  to  the  court,  and  debarred  from  those 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  which  are  freely  accorded  to  all 
other  members  of  the  state.  A  prince  of  the  blood  is  excluded  from  hold- 
ing public  employments,  or  from  the  pursuit  of  any  occupation  with  a  view 
to  emolument.  He  has,  therefore,  no  inducement  to  give  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  study ;  since  learning  does  not  procure  for  him  the  same  advantages 
that  are  derived  from  literary  attainments  by  men  of  humbler  birth.     As  a 
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body,  therefore,  the  princes  of  the  empire  are  the  most  illiterate  men  in 
China,  and  the  least  respected ;  for  the  Chinese  pay  very  little  regard  to 
rank,  or  even  to  wealth,  if  unaccompanied  by  learning.  They  know  that  a 
magistrate  must  be  a  person  of  literary  acquirements,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  arrived  at  that  dignity,  and  he  is  revered  accordingly ;  but  a 
prince,  who  owes  his  title  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  birth,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  claim  to  respect  as  a  mandarin,  whose  rank  is  owing 
to  personal  merit;  and  hence  the  hereditary  princes  are  inferior  in  point  of 
consideration  to  the  mandarins,  notwithstanding  their  relationship  to  the 
emperor. 

There  are  two  branches  of  these  idlers  :  the  first  being  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  famous  Mantchow  conqueror,  Tien-ming  ;  the  second, 
from  the  uncles  and  brothers  of  that  great  hero.  The  former  take  prece- 
dence in  rank,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  yellow  girdle ;  while  the  latter, 
being  more  distinctly  allied  to  the  emperor,  are  only  permitted  to  wear  a  red 
girdle.  They  are  all  obliged  to  live  within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  to 
attend  all  the  levees,  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  emperor  whenever  he 
appears  abroad  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  mere  living  automatons,  who  seem 
to  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  pomp  of  the  imperial  reti- 
nue. Such  is  the  greater  proportion  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  China ; 
much  more  debased,  and  far  less  to  be  envied,  than  the  hard-working  peas- 
antry of  the  country ;  yet  more  deserving  of  pity  than  contempt,  as  being  a 
class  of  the  community  held  in  an  irksome  state  of  bondage,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape. 

Themandarins  who  govern  provinces,  and  who  are  of  the  first  rank,  are 
of  two  sorts :  the  Song-tow,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  two  or  more  prov- 
inces, and  the  Fow-yen,  who  is  viceroy  over  every  province.  To  these 
officers  are  despatched  direct  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  they  communi- 
cate his  will  to  all  the  subordinate  mandarins ;  they  acknowledge  no  supe- 
rior except  the  supreme  court  at  Pekin ;  and  the  Song-toiv  is  considered 
of  such  importance,  that  those  mandarins  who  hold  the  appointment  do  not 
consider  it  any  promotion  to  be  made  the  president  of  a  supreme  court,  or 
even  a  minister  of  state. 

In  each  of  the  capital  towns  of  provinces  there  are  two  tribunals,  the  one 
civil  and  the  other  criminal ;  the  first  is  called  Poiv-cJmtg-se,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  two  assistants,  who  are  all  mandarins  of  the  second 
class  ;  the  second  is  called  Nan-chase,  and  is  composed  of  a  president,  who 
is  a  mandarin  of  the  third  class,  and  two  subordinate  mandarins  of  the  fifth 
class :  these  latter  visit  the  criminal  tribunals  in  the  various  districts  of  their 
provinces. 

The  cities  of  the  empire,  being  divided  into  three  classes,  have  mandarins 
whose  rank  corresponds  with  their  local  importance  as  governors  :  the  first- 
class  cities  have  a  mandarin  of  the  fourth  order,  called  Chi-fow,  who  is 
assisted  by  three  deputies  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes ;  besides  whom 
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there  are  mandarins  of  still  lower  grades,  under  him,  in  numbers  proportion- 
ate to  the  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  his  district  extends.  The  sec- 
ond-class cities  are  governed  by  a  mandarin  of  the  fifth  order,  who  is  called 
Chi-cheoiv,  and  his  two  assistants  are  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  orders.  All 
the  other  cities  have  a  governor,  who  is  a  mandarin  of  the  seventh  class,  and 
his  two  assistants  are  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  classes. 

There  are  an  innumerable  number  of  mandarins  also  throughout  the 
provinces,  who  represent  the  various  departments  of  each  of  the  supreme 
courts  at  Pekin.  The  total  number  of  mandarins  of  all  classes  in  China  is 
stated  to  be  upward  of  fourteen  thousand.  There  is  a  system  of  absolute 
dependence  of  the  various  authorities  upon  each  other; — the  most  inferior 
mandarin,  it  is  true,  has  control  over  his  particular  district  or  business ;  but 
he  is  subject  to  the  next  in  rank  above  him,  who  in  his  turn  is  subject  to  a 
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third,  who  again  is  dependent  upon  a  viceroy ;  and  this  last  is  subject  to  the 
supreme  court  of  Peking,  the  members  of  which  tremble  before  the  emperor, 
who  is  the  source  of  all  power. 

The  mandarin  rulers,  whatever  may  be  their  rank,  are  only  elected  for 
three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  appointed  to  the  government 
of  some  other  place.  It  was  formerly  a  custom,  which  is  probably  still 
observed,  that  when  a  good  magistrate  of  a  village  or  district  had  fulfilled 
his  term  of  office,  the  people  should  testify  their  respect  and  gratitude  by 
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sending  a  deputation  to  invest  him  with  a  robe  of  many  colors,  which  was 
proudly  preserved  in  his  family  as  a  memorial  of  his  virtues ;  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  when  the  time  for  his  departure  had  arrived,  the  villagers  would 
set  up  lighted  sticks  of  incense  for  some  distance  along  the  road  by  which 
he  was  to  pass,  and  kneel  down  by  the  wayside  to  receive  his  farewell 
greeting. 

The  penal  code  of  China  remained  until  the  Ming  dynasty  unaltered ; 
since  which  period  various  modifications,  limitations,  and  alterations,  have 
taken  place,  and  it  is  now  arranged  under  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
heads;  each  emperor,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  having 
made  considerable  alterations  in  it,  great  contradictions  and  confusion  are 
the  result.  The  punishments  are  in  general  most  cruel,  and  ill-proportioned 
to  the  crimes  for  which  they  are  inflicted  :  for  the  slightest  offence  a  man- 
darin is  degraded,  banished,  and  deprived  of  all  property. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  emperor  not  only  visits  the  sins  of  the 
father  upon  his  children,  but  extends  his  wrath  to  the  collateral  branches  of 
the  family,  inflicting  upon  them  the  same  punishment  pronounced  upon  the 
offender.  When  the  emperor  condemns  an  old  favorite,  as  a  mark  of  kind- 
ness he  sends  a  sword,  with  an  intimation  that  he  may  take  away  his  own 
life  with  it ;  and  his  death  is  frequently  followed  by  the  execution  of  his 
children  and  nearest  relations.  Theft  is  punished  with  the  bastinado, 
branding,  and  torture  ;  manslaughter  and  homicide  are  classed  with  murder ; 
and  as  life  is  taken  for  life,  it  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  hesitate  to  approach  a  dead  body,  or  give  information  if  they 
have  seen  one,  possibly  from  a  fear  of  being  charged  with  a  capital  crime. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  modes  adopted  for  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment ;  sometimes  the  culprit  is  beheaded,  or  strangled  by  the  bow-string ; 
at  other  times,  the  cruel  practice  of  hewing  the  living  victim  to  pieces  is 
resorted  to ;  the  extremities  are  first  severed  one  by  one,  in  slow  succes- 
sion, from  the  trunk,  and  all  vital  parts  are  carefully  avoided  to  the  last,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

Filial  disobedience  is  considered  a  crime  next  in  atrocity  to  murder,  and 
is  punished  by  the  bastinado,  and  severe  beating  with  bamboos  of  various 
sizes.  The  modes  of  torture  are  manifold ;  but  those  most  generally 
adopted  are  the  rack,  and  gradual  roasting  before  a  slow  fire.  By  the 
penal  code,  mandarins  are  empowered  to  apply  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  a  confession  of  guilt ;  but  the  same  law  provides  ample  punish- 
ment for  an  abuse  of  this  power,  and  exempts  all  classes  of  mandarins, 
those  above  seventy  and  below^  seventeen  years  of  age,  from  its  penalties. 

Assault  and  iheft  are  both  punished  by  an  attenuating  and  slow  torture 
called  the  Can-gue,  or  wooden  collar,  which  is  inflicted  for  various  periods 
of  duration.  At  sunrise  each  morning,  the  criminals  are  led  forth  from  the 
common  prison  with  their  wooden  collars,  fitting  closely  to  the  neck,  upon 
which  is  affixed  a  description  in  writing  of  the  offence  for  which  the  wearer 
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is  pufTering;  and  thus  they  remain  exposed  to  public  view  until  sunset, 
when  they  are  conducted  back  to  tlie  prison  for  the  night.  It  is  painful  to 
witness  the  attempts  made  by  these  poor  wretches  to  carry  on  a  communi- 
cation between  their  hands  and  their  heads,  using  enormous  toothpicks  and 
earpickers,  for  the  respective  objects  for  which  they  were  made. 

Banishment  is  continually  adopted  ;  when  'for  life,  the  exile's  wife  and 
family  are  sent  with  him  to  the  frontiers  as  slaves  to  the  Tartar  soldiery. 
Those  who  are  sentenced  for  shorter  periods,  are  condemned  to  work  for 
the  period  of  punishment  in  the  imperial  salt-works. 

The  traffic  in  ojjium,  or  the  use  thereof,  is  punishable  most  severely  by 
law;  a  man  detected  in  smoking  opium  is  put  to  the  torture,  until  he  gives 
up  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  bought  the  poison,  and  each  per- 
son through  whose  hands  it  is  traced  is  similarly  dealt  with,  until  the  smug- 
gler is  discovered.  The  offenders  are  punished  with  death,  banishment, 
forfeiture  of  property,  the  wooden  collar,  and  the  bastinado  ;  and  punish- 
ment has  often  been  extended  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  smucrfrlers. 

All  complaints  must  be  lodged  with  the  inferior  mandarins,  in  the  first 
instance  ;  an  appeal  against  their  decisions  lies  to  the  superior  tribunals,  and 
ultimately  to  the  emperor.  Women  have  been  prohibited  from  presenting 
memorials,  and  aged  men  from  appearing  in  courts  of  law  as  witnesses. 
These  prohibliions  have  been  alluded  to  in  an  edict  of  the  present  governor 
of  the  Kwang  province,  in  which  he  asks,  "How  is  it  possible  for  aged 
men,  in  the  winter  of  their  age,  to  be  received  as  witnesses?  Amon"-  ye 
people  of  the  Kwang  province  there  dwells  a  spirit  of  litigation.  It  is  be- 
c-iuse  an  old  man  can  not  be  puni.-hcd,  that  the  seditious  among  ye  bribe 
llicm  to  be  witnesses  :   and,  moreover,  because  women  can  not  be  punished 
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for  such  an  offence,  ye  send  females  into  the  courts  of  justice  with  memorials. 
Let  all  mandarins  investigate  into  these  practices,  examine  all  parties,  dis- 
cover whence  the  bribery  comes,  and  punish  with  severity  all  offenders. 
If  any  person  stops  my  chair  to  force  a  petition  upon  me,  I  will  cause  him 
to  be  seized  and  bambooed.     Let  such  person  go  to  the  inferior  mandarins." 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  moral  and  civil  code  of  laws  in 
China,  or  more  ingenious  than  their  system  of  checks  in  the  administration 
of  justice;  but  unfortunately,  like  all  human  institutions  and  devices,  they 
fail  most  glaringly  in  practice,  principally  owing  to  the  non-observance  of 
those  laws  and  maxims  by  the  persons  who  are  selected  to  administer  and 
expound  them,  for  the  mandarins,  like  many  others,  sacrifice  duty  for  the 
sake  of  present  enjoyment  and  aggrandizement.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  there  are  no  tricks  or  artifices  which  they  do  not  employ  to  deceive 
their  superiors,  and  even  to  mislead  the  emperor  himself;  and  they  are  so 
well  versed  in  dissimulation,  cloaked  by  civility  and  an  air  of  disinterested- 
ness, that  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  for  the  emperor  to  avoid  mistaking 
falsehood  for  truth. 

Bribery  and  corruption  are  carried  to  an  enormous  extent  throughout  the 
whole  state,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  countenanced  by  the  emperor,  if  not 
the  immediate  result  of  his  will,  as  the  salaries  of  the  viceroys,  mandarins, 
and  other  servants  of  the  state,  are  so  absurdly  low  that  they  are  quite  inad- 
equate to  support  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  their  respective  stations  ;  there- 
fore injustice  and  extortion  are  the  consequence,  which  are  adopted  from 
the  prime  minister  downward. 

In  this  manner  contributions  are  levied  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  each 
official  in  the  descending  scale  is  compelled,  from  self-interest  and  protec- 
tion, to  enforce  exactions  from  his  inferior,  until  it  reaches  the  people ;  on 
this  account,  therefore,  when  a  man  becomes  rich,  and  in  his  folly  or  through 
parsimony  neglects  to  present  offerings,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bribe  the 
mandarin  of  his  district,  he  is  invariably  accused  of  some  offence,  seized, 
and  tortured,  to  extract  some  of  his  wealth.  The  reason  that  punishment 
for  the  smoking  and  smuggling  of  opium  is,  comparatively,  so  rarely  heard 
of,  is  owing  to  the  presents  and  bribes  which  are  heaped  upon  the  manda- 
rins by  those  who  are  guilty  of  practising  these  offences.  When  a  mandarin 
discovers  an  offender,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  most  profitable  trade  by 
holding  the  accusation  m  terrorem  over  him,  till  he  has  "squeezed"  out  of 
him  all  he  can. 

The  king-paow,  or  great  report,  is  the  government  gazette,  which  is  pub- 
lished daily  at  Peking,  and  is  a  great  auxiliary  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
to  preserve  order,  and  to  check  irregularities  in  the  mandarins.  There  i? 
nothing  inserted  in  it  which  has  not  reference  to  government  topics,  and  it 
is  forwarded  to  all  the  government  employees ;  it  contains  the  appointments 
of  all  newly-created  mandarins,  the  promotions  and  degradations  of  others, 
with  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  emperor  to  make  them,  and  the 
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pensions  granted  to  superannuated  officers.  In  it  is  also  published  a  list  of 
criminals  condemned  to  suffer  capital  punishment,  and  the  crimes  they  have 
been  guilty  of;  any  calamities  that  may  have  happened  in  the  empire,  and 
the  assistance  rendered  in  consequence  by  the  mandarins  of  the  district,  in 
pursuance  of  the  emperor's  orders.  A  list  is  also  inserted  of  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  army  and  navy,  for  civil  servants,  and  public  works,  together 
with  the  benevolent  contributions  of  the  emperor  for  the  poor  and  needy. 

The  day  is  also  announced  on  which  the  great  agricultural  festival  will 
take  place,  when  the  emperor  will  till  the  earth,  together  with  a  notice  of  all 
other  public  ceremonies.  All  new  laws  and  ordinances  are  thus  promulga- 
ted, and  in  it  the  conduct  of  the  mandarins  is  either  applauded  or  con- 
demned, according  to  their  deserts.  But  nothing  dare  be  printed  in  the 
gazette  which  has  not  previously  had  the  emperor's  sanctions,  or  does  not 
come  direct  from  himself. 

The  law  prohibits  mandarins  from  die  enjoyment  of  all  common  amuse- 
ments, supposing  that  they  should  be  occupied  in  the  serious  duties  of  their 
respective  offices.  They  are  not  permitted  to  entertain  their  friends  with 
theatrical  representations,  except  at  certain  stated  periods  ;  walking  on  foot 
is  strictly  forbidden,  as  they  should  never  appear  in  public  except  in  a  sedan 
chair,  and  accompanied  with  proper  attendants  ;  gaming,  paying  private 
visits,  or  assisting  in  public  meetings,  is  also  prohibited  them,  and  they 
should  follow  no  other  amusements  than  those  which  they  can  enjoy  in  the 
private  recesses  of  their  homes.  We  fear,  however,  that  means  are  often 
found  to  elude  the  law,  and  with  the  exception  of  walking,  the  enactment  is 
sadly  transgressed  by  the  mandarins,  who  enjoy  their  oliujn  cum  dignitatc. 


Mandarin  carried  in  Sinti 
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EDUCATION,    LANGUAGE,    AND    LITERATURE,    OF    CHINA. 


In  no  portion  of  the  known  world  is  education  so  universally  general  as  in 
China.  Literature,  which  elsewhere  forms  only  a  brilliant  ornament  at  the 
summit  of  the  social  edifice,  is  here  the  foundation  on  which  the  fabric 
rests ;  and  the  whole  system  of  the  empire  is  professedly  regulated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  books  and  maxims  of  its  ancient  sages.  Thus  knowledge 
becomes  the  road  to  power,  to  wealth,  and  to  greatness.  "  The  literati," 
says  Dr.  Morrison,  "  are  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  the  governors,  the  ne- 
gotiators, the  ministers  of  China."  The  absence  of  hereditary  rank,  and 
even  of  any  class  possessing  great  riches,  leaves  the  field  entirely  open  to 
this  species  of  distinction.  When  the  parent  exhorts  his  child  to  attend  to 
his  lessons,  he  can  tell  him  with  truth  that  he  may  thus  become  a  powerful 
mandarin,  and  one  of  the  first  personages  in  the  state.  From  these  causes 
a  degree  of  veneration  is  attached  even  to  the  humblest  objects  connected 
with  the  art  of  writing.  The  following  passage  from  a  recently-translated 
drama  most  strikingly  expresses  the  brilliant  career  supposed  to  be  opened 
up  to  a  village-schoolmaster,  as  compared  even  with  that  of  a  prosperous 
merchant.  "  If  you  are  successful  in  trade,  from  a  little  money  you  make 
much  ;.but  if  you  study  letters,  your  plebeian  garments  are  changed  for  a 
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soldier's  gown.  If  you  compare  the  two,  how  much  superior  is  the  literary 
life  to  that  of  the  merchant  or  tradesman  !  When  you  shall  have  acquired 
celebrity,  men  will  vie  with  each  other  in  their  admiration  of  you.  Over 
your  head  will  be  carried  the  round  umbrella  ;  before  your  horse  will  be 
marshalled  the  two  files  of  attendants.  Think  of  the  toil  of  those  who  traf- 
fic, and  you  will  see  the  difference." 

One  of  the  favorite  maxims  of  the  Chinese  is,  "  By  learning,  the  sons  of 
the  poor  become  great ;  without  learning,  the  sons  of  the  great  are  mingled 
with  the  common  people."  The  beneficial  influence  of  this  maxim  is  ob- 
servable in  the  village-schools,  which  are  generally  well  attended,  since  it  is 
natural  for  every  father  to  hope  that  one  of  his  children  at  least  may  distin- 
guish himself  by  a  superior  capacity,  and  thus  make  his  own  fortune,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  family  ;  for  as  parents  are  frequently  degraded  in  consequence 
of  the  misconduct  of  a  son,  so  are  they  often  honored  and  rewarded  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtues  ;  so  that  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  people  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  conduct,  as  well  as  education  of  their  children. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  a  country  where  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  entirely  regulated  by  the  laws,  and  forms  so  material  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  there  should  be  no  free  schools  supported  by  the  govermment, 
nor  any  establishments  for  education  founded  by  the  munificence  of  those 
who,  in  every  age,  have  acquired  fame  and  riches  by  their  literary  attain- 
ments. The  master  of  a  district  school  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  two  dol- 
lars a  year  for  each  boy ;  yet  even  this  small  sum  can  not  very  easily  be 
spared  by  a  laboring  man,  whose  wages  are  not  more  than  eight  cents  a  day; 
so  that  many  families  of  the  poorer  classes  send  only  one  son  to  school, 
selecting,  of  course,  him  who  shows  the  most  promising  genius.  The  boys 
are  incited  to  industry  and  good  behavior  by  the  hope  of  prizes,  which  are 
distributed  at  stated   periods,  and  consist  of  pencils,  India  ink,  paper,  and 

little  palettes  for  grinding  the  ink,  which  are 
all  much  prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  call  them 
"  the  four  precious  materials,"  and  teach  the 
children  to  keep  them  in  very  neat  order.  In 
most  of  the  country  villages,  and  in  all  large 
cities,  there  are  evening  schools  for  boys  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  the  daytime ;  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  inured  to  labor  from  a 
very  tender  age,  so  that  little  fellows  of  five  or 
six  years  of  age  may  be  seen  trudging  along 
the  roads,  with  a  stick  across  their  shoulders, 
carrying  loads  ;  and  they  are  set  to  work  in  the 
fields  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  walk.  It  is 
Little  boy  cnrryiiig  a  Load  the  usual  practice,  now,  for  pcrsons  of  rank  and 

wealth  to  engage  private  tutors  for  their  children  ;  but  whether  the  latter  are 
educated  at  home  or  at  a  public  school,  they  must  undergo  the  regular  ex- 
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aminations  before  they  are  eligible  to  office,  nor  are  they  taught  in  any  way 
differently  from  the  boys  at  the  village  seminaries. 

Many  years  of  laborious  application  to  study  are  required  to  fit  a  youth 
for  becoming  a  candidate  for  literary  distinctiori;  and  to  us  it  would  seem  a 
subject  of  regret  that  so  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  acquirement 
of  such  unprofitable  lore  as  that  which  constitutes  the  limited  knowledge  of 
a  Chinese  scholar.  Five  or  six  years  are  entirely  spent  in  committing  to 
memory  the  works  of  the  ancient  sages,  particularly  the  five  canonical  books, 
of  which  Confucius  was  either  the  author  or  compiler ;  and  thus  a  mandarin 
must  know  by  heart  all  the  laws,  rules,  and  maxims,  by  which  the  empire 
has  been  regulated  from  time  immemorial.  Six  years  more  are  devoted  by 
the  unwearied  student  to  the  making  himself  master  of  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, to  which  end,  he  studies  innumerable  set  phrases,  and  apt  similes  ;  so 
that  all  the  learned  Chinese  write  in  the  same  figurative  style,  and  use  the 
same  metaphors. 

The  district  examinations  take  place  twice  in  three  years,  when  those  young 
men  who  are  looking  for  preferment  and  are  qualified  for  trial,  assemble  at 
the  public  hall,  before  a  council  of  the  literati,  who  are  to  judge  of  their 
merits,  when  each  candidate  is  furnished  by  the  president  with  a  theme,  on 
which  he  has  to  write  an  essay,  and  an  ode,  to  test  his  fitness  for  a  further 
trial.  The  best  of  these  compositions  being  selected,  the  authors  are  sent 
to  the  chief  literary  mandarin  of  the  department  in  which  their  district  is  sit- 
uated, who  subjects  them  to  a  much  more  rigorous  examination  than  the 
former  one,  which  ends  by  giving  certificates  to  a  certain  number,  who  thus 
gain  what  is  called  "  a  name  in  the  village,"  while  the  rest  either  give  up 
the  pursuit,  or  wait  for  the  next  opportunity  of  making  another  trial.  The 
chosen  few  have  then  to  appear  before  a  still  higher  tribunal,  which  is  yet 
stricter  than  the  last.  The  hall  where  this  trial  takes  place  is  provided  with 
a  great  number  of  small  apartments,  so  that  each  candidate  may  be  shut  up 
alone,  and  the  judges  thus  assured  that  their  performances  are  entirely  their 
own.  They  are  even  searched  on  entering  these  little  cells,  to  see  that  they 
have  neither  books  nor  papers  about  them,  and  this  being  ascertained,  all 
are  supplied  with  writing  materials  and  themes  to  try  their  skill  in  composi- 
tion, both  in  prose  and  verse.  To  guard  against  any  partiality  being  shown 
by  the  president  and  members  of  the  board,  these  papers  are  laid  before 
them,  unsigned,  and  they  select  the  best,  without  knowing  who  are  the 
authors.  The  fortunate  individuals  whose  pieces  are  thus  approved,  then 
receive  the  first  degree,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  our  bachelor  of  arts; 
but  the  numbers  are  so  considerably  diminished  at  each  fresh  trial,  that,  on 
an  average,  it  is  reckoned  that  not  more  than  ten  arrive  at  this  degree,  out 
of  every  thousand  who  present  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  hall 
of  the  district ;  but  as  the  districts  are  very  numerous,  these  tens  amount  to 
many  hundreds  in  every  province. 

A  graduate  of  the  first  dejrree  wears  a  blue  gown  with  a  black  border, 
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Literary  Graduate  of  the  First  Degree.  Literary  Graduate  of  the  Second  Degree. 

and  has  a  silver-bird  on  the  top  of  his  cap.  The  second  degree  is  that  of 
keu-jin,  which  is  translated  "elevated  men,"  —  a  rank  equal  to  that  of 
master  of  arts  at  our  universities.  All  those  ^vho  have  attained  the  first 
step  are  qualified  to  try  for  the  second  ;  but  the  task  is  a  much  harder  one : 
and  as  the  number  to  be  chosen  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
candidates,  being  not  much  more  than  one  out  of  every  hundred  and  forty, 
the  emulation  and  excitement  are  of  course  very  great.  This  trial  takes 
place  only  once  in  three  years,  in  all  the  provincial  capitals,  before  a  board 
composed  of  an  imperial  chancellor,  and  the  great  mandarins  of  the  prov- 
ince. On  this  occasion,  as  before,  the  competitors  write  their  essays  in  sep- 
arate cells,  which  are  guarded  by  soldiers  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
communication  with  any  one  outside.*  They  have  to  pass  through  three 
ordeals,  with  an  interval  of  two  days  between  each.  On  the  first  day,  per- 
haps two  or  three  thousand  pieces  are  sent  in  for  inspection  to  the  judges, 
who  are  so  strict,  that  if  one  word  of  the  composition  be  incorrectly  written 
it  is  thrown  aside,  and  the  mark  with  which  it  is  signed  (for  no  names  ap- 
pear) is  put  up  at  the  gate  of  the  hall :  which  spares  the  mortification  of  a 
public  rejection,  —  as  no  one  knows  the  signature  but  the  candidate  himself, 
who,  on  recognising  his  own  mark,  returns  quietly  home ;  so  that  on  the 
second  day  there  are  perhaps  not  one  quarter  of  the  original  number;  and 
on  the  third  day  there  are  fewer  still.  At  length  the  names  of  the  success- 
ful candidates  are  declared  ;  on  which,  handbills  notifying  the  same  are 
printed  and  posted  up  in  all  directions;  their  parents  and  nearest  relatives 

•  An  instance  occurred  a  few  years  since,  of  the  son  of  a  petty  mandarin  of  Canton  being 
made  a  keu-jin,  who  was  almost  idiotic.  This  arose  through  a  large  bribe  having  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  examining  officer,  wlio  allowed  a  theme  to  be  given  in  as  the  idiot's  composition. 
The  lampoons  and  satires  published  on  this  occasion,  and  in  which  the  whole  number  of  disap- 
pointed literati  joined,  were  exceedingly  clever. 
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are  sent  for  to  share  in  tlie  honors  that  are  bestowed  on  them  ;  they  are 
invited  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  overwhehTied  with  presents  and  con- 
gratulations. The  bhie  dress  is  exchanged  for  a  brown  gown  with  a  blue 
border,  and  the  silver-bird  superseded  by  a  golden  or  gilt  one.  The  happy 
scholar  is  now  on  the  high  road  to  wealth  and  fame ;  he  is  qualified  for  any 
office  ;  and  if  his  conduct  and  ability  are  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  advance- 
ment, he  is  sure  so  rise. 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  nobility  is  acquired  in  China,  and  before 
the  reign  of  Yong-tching  they  were  the  only  means  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  and  since  his  time,  rich  merchants  and  others,  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  ordeal  above  described,  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  rank, 
and  have  thus  become  mandarins  without  possessing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions ;  but  this  innovation  causes  much  dissatisfaction,  and  is  not  carried  to 
any  great  extent.  There  are  still  two  degrees  above  those  already  men- 
tioned, to  which  all  who  have  taken  the  second  degree  are  privileged  to 
aspire. 

Once  in  three  years,  those  who  are  ambitious  of  rising  another  step 
repair  to  Peking,  for  the  examination  by  the  doctors  of  the  Hanlin  college, 
who  elect  three  hundred  out  of  about  ten  thousand,  which  is  the  average 
number  of  candidates  for  the  honor  of  a  rank  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  amono;  us  is  called  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  three  hundred  elected  to 
this  dignity  are  again  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  a  (ew 
of  them  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred  in  the  Hanlin 
college,  from  which  the  ministers  and  other  high  officers  of  state  are  usually 
appointed.  The  attainment  of  this  grade  is  the  grand  object  of  every  one 
who  enters  upon  a  literary  career  in  China  —  a  grade  equally  open  to  all, 
yet  reached  by  only  a  kw.  When  the  last  election  is  decided,  three  of  the 
new  members,  whose  names  stood  highest  on  the  list,  are  paraded  round 
the  city  for  three  days,  with  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  and  all  the  usual 
appendages  of  a  Chinese  procession. 

This  respect  for  letters  might  at  first  view^  appear  to  place  China,  in  point 
of  civilization,  above  the  most  improved  countries  of  the  West.     In  Britain, 
though   eminent   acquirements  in   science  and  literature   do  indeed  render 
their  possessor  an  object  of  public  estimation,  they  do  not  open   a  way  to 
wealth  or  power,  nor  do  they  necessarily  raise  him  to  any  higher  rank  in 
society.     Yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  attainments  of  the  Chinese  in 
these  elevated  pursuits  have  not   corresponded,  either  to  the   importance 
attached  to  them,  or  to  the  distinction  they  confer.     In  all  the  exertions  of 
genius  or  science,  they  have  been  left  decidedly  behind  by  other  nations.     But 
although  the  learning  of  this  great  nation,  notwithstanding  the  encourage- 
ments bestowed  upon  it,  has  failed  to  attain   any  high   distinction,  and  has 
been  unable  to  rival  the  depth  of  thought  and  the  flights  of  genius  which 
characterize  that  of  Europe  or  America,  it  has  yet  strong  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  inquirer.     It  is  the  literature  of  a  vast  portion 
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of  the  human  species,  and  is  the  result  of  extensive  labors,  continued  during 
many  successive  ages. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  must  begin  with  a  view  of  the  written  lan- 
guage, which  forms  the  basis  of  the  intellectual  system  of  China,  and  is  by 
far  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  feature.  That  sublime  art,  by  which 
thought  is  embodied  and  communicated  to  distant  ages  and  nations,  has, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  empire,  been  an  object  of  constant  and  anxious 
study.  The  most  illustrious  princes,  the  founders  of  the  monarchy,  rested 
their  fame  chiefly  upon  their  share  in  its  invention  ;  and  many  changes  and 
improvements  have  been  successively  introduced.  Compared  to  the  lan- 
guage of  every  other  literary  nation,  whether  in  the  East  or  West,  that  of 
China,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  labors  under  great  and  obvious  defects ; 
yet  the  researches  by  which  its  structure  has  been  recently  developed,  seem 
to  prove  that  it  is  neither  so  imperfect,  nor  impeded  by  so  many  difficulties, 
as  has  been  generally  imagined.  Some  of  its  admirers  have  not  hesitated 
to  assert  that  it  is  the  noblest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  expressive,  of  all 
written  forms  of  speech,  and  fitted  even  for  becoming  a  universal  medium 
of  thought.  Such  lofty  pretensions  can,  not,  indeed,  be  supported  ;  but  a 
view  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been  framed,  will  throw  a  very 
interesting  light  on  the  progress  of  that  important  art,  by  which  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind  are  made  visible  to  the  senses  —  a  process  which,  among 
the  western  nations,  was  completed  at  a  period  so  remote,  that  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  it  can  now  be  discovered. 

The  most  simple,  and  probably  in  every  case  the  earliest  method  of 
recording  events,  was  by  drawing  or  painting.  In  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  this  system  was  employed  to  a  great  extent. 
The  ships  of  the  invaders,  their  persons,  and  their  actions,  were  all  repre- 
sented in  colored  despatches  sent  to  the  imperial  court.  But  such  a  plan, 
exhibiting  only  one  scene,  and  requiring  a  space  inconveniently  large,  could 
not  express  the  succession  of  events,  nor  supply  the  place  of  verbal  statement. 
The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  execute  sketches  of  each  particular  object 
in  succession.  These  became,  as  it  were,  painted  words,  and  being  placed 
in  due  order,  one  after  another,  composed  a  discourse  or  narrative.  But,  as 
a  finished  picture  for  every  fact  or  idea  would  have  been  laborious  and  cum- 
brous, there  was  substituted  a  slight  outline,  degenerating;  often  into  a  mere 
conventional  symbol.  Such  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  which,  it  would 
appear,  were"  originally  sculptured  upon  stone,  and  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  temples  and  tombs  in  that  celebrated  country  are  still  covered. 

When,  however,  by  the  process  now  stated,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
frame  separate  signs  for  all  the  varied  objects  of  nature  and  of  human 
thought,  these  must  soon  have  swelled  to  a  perplexing  and  inconvenient 
amount.  Hence,  in  course  of  time,  the  picture-system  was,  in  the  countries 
of  the  West,  entirely  thrown  aside,  and  a  written  language  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  expressing  by  symbols  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  dialect. 
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These  signs  or  letters,  of  wliich  a  very  moderate  number  was  found  suffi- 
cient, composed  what  is  termed  an  alphabet,  the  early  introduction  of  which 
was  of  the  most  signal  benefit  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  curious 
steps  by  which  the  transition  was  made  from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetical 
notation,  in  Egypt,  have  been  traced  by  the  recent  researches  of  Young  and 
Champollion,  and  are  illustrated  by  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  written  language  of  China  was  originally  framed  on  similar-principles 
with  the  Mexican  and  the  Egyptian,  but  under  a  somewhat  different  form. 
While  the  one  represented  objects  by  painting  in  colors,  and  the  other  by 
sculpture  in  relief  (or  an  imitation  of  it),  the  Chinese  never  employed  any 
mode  except  outlines  drawn  by  a  pencil  on  wood  or  paper.  But  the 
striking  peculiarity  is,  that  while  the  tongue  has  been  cultivated  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  departure  from  the  original 
system  of  expressing  every  object  and  thought  by  a  separate  character.  No 
approach  has  ever  been  made  to  a  phonetic  alphabet,  or  one  like  our  own, 
expressing  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  as  used  in  speaking.  Consider- 
ing the  various  and  decided  changes  actually  made  in  the  written  language, 
and  the  important  inventions  in  respect  to  the  mechanical  implements 
employed,  this  remarkable  fact  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  imputed  to  mere 
veneration  for  antiquity.  It  seems  rather  connected  with  peculiarities  in 
the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  Chinese.  The  people  of  the  West,  and 
especially  the  Greeks,  may  be  generally  characterized  as  speaking  nations. 
Oratory,  discourse,  and  conversation,  were  the  favorite  modes  of  communi- 
cating ideas  ;  and  hence  many  of  their  most  valued  remains  are  harangues 
and  dialogues  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  sage  by  his  disciples  or  admirers. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  always  a  writing  nation.  "  They 
never,"  said  an  Arab  traveller  in  the  ninth  century,  "  answer  by  word  of 
mouth  to  any  business  whatever,  nor  will  they  give  any  answer  at  all  to 
anything  that  is  not  written."  The  commands  of  men  in  power  are  made 
known  by  written  placards,  borne  before  the  officers  who  are  charged  with 
their  execution.  The  counsels  of  ministers  to  their  sovereicrn  are  submit- 
ted  in  written  documents  of  peculiar  name  and  form.  There  is  little  of 
what  we  call  society,  where  men  meet  to  enjoy  themselves,  or  to  display 
their  powers  in  familiar  intercourse.  The  most  important  part  even  of 
their  formal  visits  are  the  written  cards,  announcing,  accepting,  and  return- 
ing thanks  for  them.  Speech  is  considered  altogether  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  mode  of  communication.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  making  the 
written  subservient  to  the  spoken  language,  seems  never  once  to  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  Chinese. 

The  hieroglyphic  quality,  or  that  of  forming  actual  images  of  the  objects 
to  be  expressed,  can  now  be  very  faintly  traced  in  the  Chinese  characters. 
De  Guignes  has  even  denied  that  they  ever  possessed  it,  and  has  advanced 
the  extraordinary  hypothesis,  that  they  were  corruptions  of  the  Phoenician 
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alphabet.  The  examples,  however,  of  the  early  symbols  supplied  by  Amiot, 
and  more  recently  by  Klaproth  and  Morrison,  remove  every  doubt  that  they 
were  representations  of  the  things  intended  to  be  expressed.  As  a  curious 
view  is  thus  afforded  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  first  formation  of  a 
written  language,  we  shall  extract  from  these  learned  authors  a  few  speci- 
mens, beginning  with  those  which  delineate  simple  objects  :  — 

(T)  The  sun. 

(|      The  moon 

Stars. 

gj  The  face. 

]§    The  ear. 

^EP-  The  eye. 


The  teeth.        ^  A  horse.      £    Stalks  of  corn. 

The  heart.      \y^^  ^^^^^P'  .;•'•  Grains  of  rice. 
v^   The  hand.       fj^  A  fowl.    ^Y<  Branch  of  a  tree. 
(^  An  elephant,    r^^    A  bird. 
^  A  lion.  -^  A  fish. 


hv^ 


A  wild  ox. 


n 


Grass. 


^   Plantations. 
Water. 
Rain. 


^C'  The  mouth.'^^^K^  A  tame  ox. 

The  above  are  mere  examples  of  drawing,  exhibiting,  with  a  greater  or 
less  approach  to  accuracy,  simple  external  objects.  When  qualities,  abstract 
ideas,  sentiments,  and  actions,  were  to  be  represented,  the  inventors  of  the 
lano-uao-e  were  obliged  to  exert  their  ingenuity,  in  order  to  discover  a  figura- 
tive form  by  which  these  could  be  expressed.  The  following  appear  to  us 
among  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  modes  employed  in  attaining  this 
end:  — 

P)'^      Brio'htneSS   (sun  and  moon  combined).  H>|   >      To  sllOOt  arrOWS. 

t>3      Thunder  (zig-zag  movement).  Vi/X      '^^  ""'^'^   ^^^^^    ^^^''   ('"y-"  "' '"') 

*^  >^J       rp^  firrJit  (two  Imnds  grasping  weapons). 


iMorninf  (suneheildingdew). 


/// 


on      Neighbor  (two  neighboring  enclosures).  ^C<  DlStreSS  (stoppage  of  water  in  irrigation) 

p^  Dignitary  or  vassal  ('"^e^^P;.^-^-)      \^    To  distribute  HmZSl'*''""-) 

^    To  struggle  CTa^th^nr "'"^  ""I 
^     To  guide  or  direct  G'oSin^TtlfpO 

To  subdue  (battle-axe). 


*J.'*  Order  of  battle. 

Q^  Lofty   (an  elevated  terrace). 

"J^_^  To  connect  (I'eamsind  rnners  Joined). 

■^  f 

I        I  Sweet  (something  held  in  the  mouth). 


To  deceive  (double  heart). 


By  a  gradual  change,  however,  these  signs  have  been  entirely  new  mod- 
elled, and  the  imitative  quality  upon  which  they  were  founded  has  almost 
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wholly  disappeared.  It  seems  difficult  at  first  to  discover  the  motive  for 
which  that  advantage  was  sacrificed,  since  the  modern  writing  appears  to  be 
neither  more  beautiful  nor  more  easily  executed,  but  rather,  in  both  respects, 
the  contrary.  On  close  inspection,  we  perceive  that  all  these  apparently 
complex  characters  are  formed  of  a  few  lines,  not  straight,  but  such  as  can 
be  readily  produced  by  one  dash  of  a  hair  pencil  —  the  Chinese  instrument 
of  writing.  These,  under  their  most  simple  aspect,  amount  only  to  the  fol- 
lowing six,  the  last  of  which  is  little  more  than  a  point  or  comma : — 


1     J\ 


TIL 


The  above,  however,  by  being  drawn  of  various  lengths,  and  in  different 
directions,  can  be  multiplied  into  fifty-six,  all  of  which  have  been  included 
by  M.  Remusat  in  the  following  table  :  — 

M.  Amiot  has  enabled  us  to  compare  some  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
characters,  and  thus  to  acquire  an  idea  how  the  latter  have  been  framed  out 
of  the  former,  to  which  they  still  bear  some  resemblance,  even  when  they 
no  longer  retain  any  to  the  original  object.     Thus  :  — 


i.>» 


^     ^ 
4       ^ 


Tortoise. 
Fishes. 
Branch. 
Middle. 


n 
o 


^ 


Modem. 

is 
p. 


Y 


-w-  Suspended. 
^    Vegetable  shoot,  fork. 
J^    Moon. 


A 


^  § 


Square. 

Round. 

Mouth. 

Grass. 

Cup  of  wine. 

Bow. 


The  number  of  characters  in  the  Chinese  language  has  been  rated  vari- 
ously, as  well  as  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  Dr.  Marshman,  on  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  last  imperial  lexicon,  in  thirty-two  volumes,  which  was  the  joint  work 
of  nearly  a  hundred  individuals,  found  it  to  contain  forty-three  thousand  five 
hundred,  of  which  about  twelve  thousand  were  not  comprehended  in  any 
former  edition.  But  so  great  a  number  of  these  were  obsolete  or  incorrect, 
introduced  merely  with  the  view  of  referring  the  student  to  the  proper  char- 
acters, that  he  does  not  believe  the  whole  number  of  effective  and  useful 
words  exceeds  thirty  thousand. 
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This  immense  host  of  symbols  does  not,  however,  constitute  a  confused 
and  undistinsuishable  mass,  amid  which  the  student  is  Hable  to  be  bewildered 
and  lost.  A  clew  has  been  found  by  which  he  may  in  some  degree  trace 
his  path.  All  these  forms,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  compounded  of  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  original  or  simple  ones.  These  keys,  as  they  are 
called,  represent  the  grandest  objects  of  nature,  and  those  most  obvious  to 
the  senses  —  the  sun,  moon,  trees,  plants,  animals,  human  beings,  and  the 
relations  of  kindred.  When  complex  ideas,  qualities,  or  actions,  are  to  be 
expressed,  two  are  joined  together,  and  often  these  two  to  a  third,  and  the 
three  to  a  fourth  ;  yet  still  so  combined  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  only  a 
single  character.     Thus:  — 

— ^  One,  with  yv  g^eat,  makes  ~^  the  great  one,  or  heavenly  ruler. 
a/  Man,  with  m  middle,  makes  ^ttj  middle  brother  of  three. 
~A'C  Corn  in  ear,  with  "Tj  a  reaping-knife,  makes  y^\\  profit,  advantage. 
/l\>i  Heart,  with  if  middle,  makes  )|>ro  rending  of  the  heart,  grief. 
y^  Arrow,  with  fij    mouth,  makes    ^L^f  knowledge.      This  added  to 

I^    a  pear,  makes  ^^    introduction  (giving  knowledge  of)  by  a  present. 

The  keys  .of  the  Chinese  language  thus  correspond  to  the  roots  of  the 
Sanscrit  and  to  the  primitives  of  the  Greek.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  simple  characters  will  always 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  compound  ones.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  fundamental  terms  in  the  tongues  of  the  West.  It  may 
be  remarked,  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  English  reader,  that  in  the  compound 
words,  under-stand,  with-hold,  up-right,  the  two  parts  may  be  completely 
understood,  while,  without  explanation,  not  the  slightest  idea  can  be  formed 
of  their  import  when  thus  united.  In  the  speech  of  the  same  strange 
people,  too,  the  connection  is  often  formed  by  habits  and  ideas  so  remote 
from  ours,  as  to  leave  to  an  American  student  litde  chance  of  tracing  it. 
Thus,  among  us  the  love  of  offspring  is  not  so  ardent  that  the  union  of  the 
characters  tse  2Lnd  niju,  a  son  and  daughter,  should  suggest  the  idea  of  good, 
or  happiness  in  general.  The  union  o(  female  and  heart  would  not  be 
understood  to  signify  (inirrr.  Nor  would  the  characters  car,  monlh,  lord,  at 
once  be  understood  to  signify  a  sage.  Indeed,  by  much  the  greater  number 
of  tho^ompound  characters  quoted  by  Dr.  Marshman  have  not  so  direct  a 
relation  as  those  now  mentioned  to  their  primitives,  obscure  as  they  must 
appear.  The  idea,  therefore,  which  has  been  sometimes  held  out,  that  a 
thorouf^h  acquaintance  with  the  keys  includes  the  power  of  reading  the 
lan"-ua"-e,  or  even  greatly  facilitates  its  acquisition,  has  very  little  foundation 
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in  truth.  Almost  every  one  of  the  compounds  must  still  form  a  distinct 
subject  of  study  and  recollection,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  words  in 
European  languages. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  in  this  remarkable  vocabulary  is,  that  every 
term  is  completely  undeclinable.  There  is  neither  case,  gender,  number, 
mood,  nor  tense  —  none  of  those  inflections  which,  to  the  classic  reader,  appear 
almost  essential  to  the  existence  of  human  speech.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
why,  even  in  characters  addressed  solely  to  the  sight,  marks  might  not  have 
been  annexed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  these  important  distinctions. 

The  circumstance,  however,  which  has  chiefly  attracted  notice  with  regard 
to  the  written  language  of  China,  is  the  extreme  difficulty  supposed  to  attend 
its  acquisition.  This  has  been  represented  as  so  very  great,  that  the  natives 
are  obliged  to  spend  most  part  of  their  lives  in  attaining  a  knowledge  which, 
after  all,  is  said  to  be  imperfect ;  while,  for  this  reason,  foreigners  are  com- 
pletely precluded  from  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chinese  literature. 
The  French  missionaries,  though  several  of  them  became  profoundly  ver- 
sant  in  it,  took  little  pains  to  dispel  this  impression.  Magalhaens  no  doubt 
asserted,  at  an  early  period,  that  the  language  might  be  acquired  both  easily 
and  speedily  ;  and  learned  men  of  the  present  day,  who  have  manfully  faced 
its  difficulties,  have  overcome  them  with  surprising  facility.  M.  Remusat, 
though  living  in  Europe,  and  without  the  aid  even  of  a  dictionary,  contrived 
in  a  few  years  to  become  a  profound  Chinese  scholar.  Drs.  Marshman  and 
Morrison  have  been  able,  without  interrupting  other  important  duties,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  language,  and  they  treat  with  derision  the 
terrors  in  which  the  study  has  been  hitherto  arrayed.  Mr.  Davis,  after  two 
years'  residence  at  Canton,  and  while  his  time  was  occupied  with  official 
engagements,  acquired  such  a  proficiency  in  it,  that  he  translated  with  suc- 
cess several  native  works.  In  fact,  on  looking  narrowly  into  the  subject, 
we  shall  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  structure  of  Chinese  does  not  pre- 
sent such  insuperable  obstacles,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  alphabetic  system 
does  not  secure  so  many  advantages  as  might  at  first  view  be  imagined. 

When  we  say  that  the  English  tongue  contains  only  twenty-six  characters, 
and  the  Chinese  at  least  thirty  thousand,  and  suppose  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  the  latter  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  these  two  numbers,  it  must  indeed 
appear  appalling.  But  the  truth  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  letters  of 
an  alphabet  forms  only  a  primary  step  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read. 
They  are  first  to  be  joined  into  syllables,  next  into  words  of  smaller  or 
greater  length,  and  long  habit  is  still  required  before  these  can  promptly 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  corresponding  sounds  and  ideas.  When  we  con- 
sider, moreover,  the  very  imperfect  connection  between  the  spoken  and 
written  language  in  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  and  particularly  of 
our  own,  it  will  appear  that  they  can  scarcely  be  read  with  fluency,  without 
a  special  exercise  of  memory  upon  almost  every  word — the  very  thing 
which    is    represented   as    rendering   the    acquisition  of  the  Chinese    Ian- 
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guage  so  arduous.  If,  again,  we  make  the  comparison  with  the  study  of 
a  tongue  entirely  foreign,  the  parallel  will  be  found  still  more  complete. 
The  latter  language  can  not  be  learned  until  every  word  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  or  object  of  memory,  exacdy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  various 
characters  in  the  Chinese.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  ideas  in  the 
one  case  are  those  of  the  eye,  in  the  other  those  of  the  ear;  and,  as  Dr. 
Morrison  says,  "  ideas  reaching  the  mind  by  the  eye  are  quicker,  more 
striking  and  vivid,  than  those  which  reach  the  mind  by  the  slower  progress 
of  sound."  He  hesitates  not  to  add,  that  "  the  Chinese  fine  writing  darts 
upon  the  mind  with  a  vivid  flash,  a  force  and  a  beauty,  of  which  alphabetic 
language  is  incapable."  Admitting  that  these  expressions  may  be  tinctured 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  successful  student,  there  seems  yet  room  to  conclude 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  receiving  impressions  may  not 
be  very  remarkable.  The  Chinese  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  more  copious  than 
the  European  languages  ;  but  this  circumstance,  we  suspect,  with  regard 
to  facility  of  acquisition,  is  rather  in  its  favor.  It  arises  from  each  character 
bearing  a  single  and  precise  meaning ;  while  with  us  one  word  has  often 
several  different  senses,  and  thus  a  smaller  number  on  the  whole  suffices. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  these  various  significations,  having  sometimes 
very  little  affinity,  require  each  a  separate  exercise  of  memory,  nearly  as 
much  as  if  they  were  so  many  distinct  words ;  and  the  perplexity  occa- 
sioned to  the  learner,  in  finding  out  which  is  the  sense  in  any  particular  pas- 
sage, will  more  than  counterbalance  the  relief  experienced  from  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  vocables.  Again,  although  the  whole  amount  of 
characters  be  about  thirty  thousand,  it  is  observed  that  two  thousand  will 
enable  a  foreigner  to  convey  ideas  upon  any  common  topic,  and  that  there 
are  not  a  greater  numl)er  used  in  the  penal  code  of  the  empire.  With  ten 
thousand,  any  work  may  be  understood  that  does  not  treat  on  a  technical 
subject.  The  zealous  votaries  of  the  Chinese  language  have  not  been  con- 
tent with  denying  the  vast  difficulties  which  appeared  to  environ  it,  but  have 
advanced  pretensions  which  would  raise  it  to  a  pre-eminence  over  every 
other.  Its  written  characters,  it  is  said,  arc  fitted  for  becoming  a  universal 
language.  The  idea,  however,  of  a  written  language  being  applicable  to 
more  than  one  spoken  dialect,  is  quite  fanciful.  The  difference  of  idiom 
and  construction  alone,  would  render  it  impossible  for  characters  expressing 
the  mere  words  to  convey  the  sense  to  a  forein^ner. 

The  literature  itself,  of  which  the  external  form  and  apparatus  have  now 
been  described,  is  very  ani|)lc.  Creat  works  are  usually  composed  by 
associated  members  of  the  Ilanlin  board,  under  the  authority,  and  printed 
at  the  expense,  of  government.  These  consist  chiefly  of  histories,  dic- 
tionaries, &c.  The  authors  thus  employed  possess,  of  course,  suitable 
materials  and  abundant  leisure,  and  are  not  obliged  to  gratify  the  impatience, 
or  court  the  taste,  of  the  public.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very  circumstance 
of  writing  under  command,  and  the  dread  of  censure  from  the  emperor  and 
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his  agents,  though  it  may  guard  against  palpable  errors,  will  paralyze  the 
powers  of  invention  and  the  flights  of  genius.  The  career  of  publication, 
however,  is  open  to  every  individual;  works  are  not  even  subjected  to  any 
previous  censorship  ;  but  a  prompt  and  severe  punishment  awaits  the  authors 
of  those  which  contain  anything  offensive  to  the  government. 

The  principal  sections  of  their  literature  are :  first,  philosophy,  including 
whatever  is  taught  of  theology  and  general  physics :  second,  history  :  third, 
fiction  :  and,  fourth,  drama.  In  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  de- 
partments, the  Chinese  have  an  ancient  work,  which  they  highly  esteem, 
called  the  Y-king.  The  works  of  Confucius,  however,  include  most  of 
what  is  valuable  in  Chinese  ethics.  But  as  Confucius  and  his  works  are 
fully  spoken  of  on  other  pages,  we  will  merely  add  here  that  we  incline  to 
agree  with  a  learned  writer,  that  his  moral  precepts  and  maxims  are  equal 
to  any  that  ever  proceeded  from  an  uninspired  pen. 

History  forms  another  extensive  and  elaborate  branch  of  Chinese  compo- 
sition. It  is  conducted  under  the  peculiar  auspices  of  government,  which 
in  philosophy  cherishes  only  works  of  high  antiquity  ;  but,  as  history  is  a 
subject  on  which  new  matter  must  continually  accumulate,  provision  is  made 
for  its  regular  continuation.  The  task,  as  already  mentioned,  is  intrusted  to 
a  leading  department  of  the  Hanlin  or  literary  board  ;  and  the  records,  writ- 
ten on  loose  sheets,  are  deposited  in  an  imperial  bureau,  where  they  remain 
a  certain  period  dormant.  From  time  to  time,  and  usually  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  race,  his  majesty  orders  them  to  be  taken  out  and  employed  in 
composing  the  annals,  either  of  a  particular  dynasty,  or  of  the  empire  in 
general.  Of  these  works  we  are  able  to  form  some  estimate,  since,  inde- 
pendently of  several  others,  the  great  General  History,  which  enjoys  a  high 
reputation,  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Mailla.  The  materials  may 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic  ;  the  writers  are  usually  men  of  ability, 
possessed  of  ample  leisure  and  resources.  Yet  a  chronicle  written  in  this 
mechanical  manner,  as  an  official  act,  is  not  likely  to  call  forth  much  dis- 
play of  thought  or  exertion  of  genius.  These  works,  accordingly,  can  not 
enter  into  any  competition  with  the  historical  compositions  produced  in  the 
West.  Nothing  is  displayed  of  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Livy,  or  the 
deep  reflection  of  Tacitus.  The  events  are  not  woven  into  a  regular  and 
connected  series  ;  their  causes  are  not  investigated  ;  characters  are  not  nicely 
discriminated  ;  and  but  few  general  reflections  are  interspersed.  The  best 
of  these  works  can  aspire  to  little  above  the  character  of  chronicle.  Inci- 
dents are  recorded  in  the  order  of  date  ;  nothing  is  exhibited  in  any  con- 
nected view  ;  and  the  most  important  revolutions  are  mixed  up  with  private 
occurrences,  casualties,  eclipses,  or  remarkable  storms  and  inundation.  The 
narrative  is  occasionally  animated,  and  contains  judicious  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  the  principal  actors  ;  but,  in  general,  the  only  parts  where  much 
ability  is  displayed,  are  the  memorials  and  addresses  to  the  emperors  by 
distinguished  ministers  and  statesmen  ;  yet,  as  these  consist  probably  of  the 
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ori<,nnal  documents  preserved  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  historian 
can  have  little  merit  beyond  that  of  selection. 

In  a  knowledge  of  geography  the  Chinese  have  been,  till  recently,  sadly 
deficient.  Malcom  describes  a  map  of  the  world  which  he  obtained  there, 
as  follows :  — 

"  It  is  two  feet  wide  by  three  and  a  half  high,  and  is  almost  covered  with 
China  !  In  the  left  hand  corner,  at  the  top,  is  a  sea,  three  inches  square,  in 
which  are  delineated,  as  small  islands,  Europe,  England,  France,  Holland, 
Portugal,  and  Africa.  Holland  is  as  large  as  all  the  rest,  and  Africa  is  not 
as  large  as  the  end  of  one's  little  finger  !  The  northern  frontier  is  Russia, 
very  large.  The  left  corner  at  the  bottom,  is  occupied  by  '  the  western 
ocean,'  as  it  is  called,  containing  the  Malay  peninsula,  pretty  well  defined. 
Along  the  bottom  are  Camboja,  Cochin-China,  &c.,  represented  as  moder- 
ate sized  islands  ;  and  on  the  right  is  Formosa,  larger  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  Various  other  countries  are  shown  as  small  islands.  I  should 
have  given  an  engraving  of  this  curious  map,  but  that  a  true  reduction  to  the 
size  of  a  page  would  have  left  out  most  of  these  countries  altogether  !  The 
surrounding  ocean  is  represented  in  huge  waves,  with  smooth  passages,  or 
highways,  branching  off  to  the  different  countries,  or  islands,  as  they  repre- 
sent them.  They  suppose  that  ships  which  keep  along  the  highways  go 
safely  ;  but  if  they,  through  ignorance,  or  stress  of  weather,  diverge,  they 
soon  get  among  these  awful  billows,  and  are  lost!" 

But  the  Chinese,  since  the  opening  of  their  ports,  and  their  freer  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  are  becoming  more  enlightened  respecting  the  relative 
position,  extent,  resources,  and  civilization,  of  China,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A  new  geography  has  been  recently  published  there, 
which  will  probably  open  the  eyes  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of 
the  human  race  to  see  that  there  are  other  great  countries  besides  China,  and 
other  wise  and  cunning  people  besides  the  Chinese.  They  will  also  be 
likely  to  see,  what  it  is  that  gives  to  Europe,  and  more  especially  to  our 
own  country,  so  many  and  such  great  advantages.  It  was  compiled  by  the 
lieutenant-general  of  a  province,  and  has  an  introduction  written  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general. It  is  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  China,  that  a  geography 
is  published  by  one  of  their  own  people,  and  in  their  own  language,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  correct  geographical  information.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  Europe,  the  author  says  :  — 

.  "  The  land  is  very  fertile,  and  its  productions  are  abundant.  The  peo- 
ple are  mild  and  wary  in  disposition,  good  in  planning  and  skilful  in  execu- 
ting. They  construct  implements  from  wood  and  metal  of  the  most  exquisite 
formation,  without  a  single  fault.  They  are  surprisingly  dexterous  in  using 
fire  and  water.  In  making  rigging  and  in  supplying  everything  about  a  ship, 
the  whole  is  without  a  single  mistake.  They  measure  every  part  of  the  sea 
without  mistaking  a  foot  or  an  inch,  and  reach  China,  a  distance  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  /c,  in  a  very  short  time." 
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After  stating  how  our  country  was  settled,  and  how  the  English  insisted 
upon  taxing  the  colonies,  and  how  we  resisted,  the  geography  says :  — 

"  There  was  at  that  lime  a  Washington,  an  American  of  another  province, 
born  in  the  ninth  year  of  Yong-tching  [A.  D.  1732].  His  father  died  when 
he  was  but  ten  years  old.  He  was  then  trained  up  by  his  mother.  When 
small  he  had  great  views  in  regard  to  both  civil  and  military  affairs,  and 
excelled  in  stren2;th  and  courage. 

"At  the  time  when  all  the  people  rebelled  against  the  English,  they  pressed 
Washington  to  become  their  general.  He  then  immediately  entered  on  his 
office.  Without  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  Washington  stimulated 
his  countrymen  to  action  by  a  righteous  spirit.  He  pitched  his  camp  near 
the  provincial  city  [Boston].  From  that  time,  during  eight  years  of  bloody 
conflict,  while  his  army  was  often  reduced  and  weakened,  Washington's 
spirit  was  undiminished,  and  the  English  army  had  become  old.  The  Eng- 
lish, unable  to  oppose,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Washington,  by  which  the 
northern  part  (a  cold  country),  was  given  up  to  them,  while  the  southern 
part,  a  fertile  region,  reverted  to  him. 

"Washington,  having  established  the  kingdom,  disbanded  his  army  and 
desired  to  return  to  the  business  of  husbandry  ;  but  all  were  unwilling  and 
urged  him  to  become  their  ruler.  In  reply,  before  the  assembly,  Washing- 
ton said  :  '  To  obtain  a  kingdom  for  one's  self,  to  transmit  to  his  posterity, 
is  selfish.  In  becoming  the  people's  shepherd,  such  ought  to  be  chosen  to 
this  office  as  have  virtue.' " 

After  noticing  the  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  colonies,  separately, 
and  collectively,  as  one  nation,  the  author  offers  the  following  encomium  on 
Washington :  — 

"  As  to  Washington,  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  Seizing  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  three  cubits  long,  he  opened  the  country  ten  thousand  le. 
He  then  refused  to  receive  a  title,  or  to  secure  one  for  his  posterity,  prefer- 
ring to  establish  an  elective  administration.  Patriotism  to  be  commended 
under  the  whole  heaven  !  Truly  like  the  three  dynasties  !  [Hea,  Shang, 
and  Chou,  mostly  included  in  the  traditional  history  of  the  Chinese,  previ- 
ous to  the  age  of  Confucius.]  In  administering  the  government,  he  fostered 
virtuous  customs,  and  avoiding  war,  made  his  country  superior  to  all  other 
nations.  I  have  seen  his  portrait.  His  countenance  exhibits  great  mental 
power.     Ah !  who  would  not  call  him  an  uncommon  man  ?" 

Of  the  people  of  the  United  States  he  remarks  :  "  The  Americans  are  all 
descendants  of  Europeans,  mostly  from  England,  Holland,  and  France.  Of 
these  three  kingdoms,  those  from  England  are  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
therefore  their  language  and  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  English. 
The  emigrants  receive  their  land  for  cultivation  from  the  aborigines,  where 
they  were  willing;  and  where  they  were  unwilling,  they  removed  to  other 
places.  Their  merchants  and  mechanics  are  all  white  men.  They  are  mild 
and  kind  in  disposition,  but  considerate  and  skilful  in  trade.     They  navigate 
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the  '  four  seas.'  They  all  receive  Ya-soo  kaou  [that  is,  all  are  protestants]. 
They  are  fond  of  making  their  religion  a  matter  of  conversation  and  of  in- 
struction. Their  schools  are  everywhere.  Their  learned  men  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  ministers,  physicians,  and  lawyers.  The  first  class  give 
themselves  to  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Ya-soo ;  the 
second  to  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  third  to  the  administration  of  the 
laws." 

The  chronology  adopted  in  this  work  is  the  commonly-received  chronology 
of  European  writers.  The  more  prominent  facts  of  sacred  history,  subse- 
quent to  the  deluge,  are  likewise  either  alluded  to,  or  are  stated  at  length, 
much  as  they  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Abraham  is  represented  as  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  sojourn  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
the  oppression  they  endured,  the  divine  commission  of  Moses,  his  leading 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  crossing  the  Red  sea,  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptian  army  in  the  same,  the  ten  commandments  divinely  communicated 
to  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  their  subsequent  history,  are  all  briefly  mentioned  in  this  work. 

The  faults  of  the  work  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  its  conciseness.  The 
author  leaves  out  some  things  which  would  have  been  better  inserted.  He 
however  nowhere  disputes,  or  treats  with  disrespect,  any  well-attested  his- 
torical fact. 

In  giving  an  abstract  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  author  simply  says 
that  "they  require  the  people  to  worship  Shin-teen  [the  God  of  heaven]," 
&;c.,  without  adding  that  they  forbid  the  worship  of  any  other  god. 

In  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  writer  omits  many  of  the 
eircnmstanccs  and  proofs  of  that  event.  He  simply  says,  that  "the  next 
day  after  the  burial,  his  body  was  missing ;  after  which  his  disciples  fre- 
quently saw  him." 

In  regard  to  these  and  similar  omissions,  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  state, 
that  he  does  not  profess  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  things  with  which  they 
stand  coimcctod,  nor  does  he  make  any  statement  or  remark  against  their 
correctness,  as  they  stand  recorded  in  our  histories.  It  is  still  further  due  to 
him  to  state,  that  though  these  omissions  do  occur,  he  does,  notwithstand- 
ing, clearly  and  correctly,  mention  the  miraculous  incarnation  of  Jesus,  "  his 
Father  being  called  Heaven,  and  himself  the  only  Son  of  high  Heaven."  He 
also  mentions  "  his  miracles  and  blameless  life,  the  deception  and  wicked- 
ness of  his  enemies  in  plotting  and  securing  his  death,  his  frequently  appear- 
ino-  to  his  disciples  afterward,  their  going  forth  to  different  kingdoms  to 
publish  the  gospel,  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  the  same  as  those  of  Moses,  and  that  his  people  worship 
him  as  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  the  world." 

By  omitting  the  geography  and  history  of  China,  the  author  saves  him- 
self the  unpleasant  task  of  making  any  allusion  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  late  war  with  England,  or  to  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  it. 
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He  therefore  enters  into  no  discussion  or  defence  of  the  religion  or  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  work  contains  a 
more  correct  and  a  more  extensive  account  of  the  history  and  institutions  of 
Christian  nations,  than  has  ever  hefore  been  published  by  any  heathen  writer 
in  any  age  of  the  world.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  several  other  rea- 
sons, it  is  a  very  remarkable  production.  To  see  the  names  of  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Daniel,  Paul,  Luther,  Washington,  and  above  all,  that  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Savior  of  the  world,  thus  introduced,  with  so  much 
correctness  and  so  much  respect,  into  the  language  and  to  the  notice  of  so 
many  millions  of  bigoted  heathens,  is  matter  of  astonishment,  and  can  not 
fail  to  call  forth  from  every  Christian  heart,  an  earnest  desire  that  the  foun- 
tain thus  opened  may  continue  to  pour  forth  its  enlightening  streams,  till 
this  whole  nation  shall  be  savingly  benefited  by  its  influence. 

Poetry  is  a  branch  of  Chinese  literature  which  is  pursued  with  ardor  and 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  Shi-king,  an  ancient  collection,  edited  by  Con- 
fucius, is  ranked,  with  the  Y-king  and  the  Shoo-king,  among  the  standard 
books  in  which  all  knowledge  is  centred.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  it 
is  considered  essential  to  those  who  seek  public  employment,  as  it  forms  a 
part  of  their  examinations  ;  and  there  are  few  men  of  letters  who  are  not 
more  or  less  ambhious  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  composing  verses. 
Yet,  perhaps,  the  official  honor  thus  conferred  on  the  art,  has  been  one  cause 
which  has  prevented  it  from  attaining  a  very  improved  state  ;  and,  "  the  ad- 
herence to  ancient  laws"  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thoms  among  the 
circumstances  that  have  checked  its  progress.  The  Shi-king,  though  a  great 
part  of  it  was  composed  in  a  very  rude  age,  still  constitutes  the  standard  by 
which  poetical  excellence  is  estimated.  Europeans  find  great  difficulty  in 
forming  any  just  idea  of  oriental,  and  especially  of  Chinese  imagery.  A 
verbal  translation  into  a  language  so  opposite  in  its  construction,  can  scarcely 
be  effected  without  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  the  original.  If,  again,  an  attempt 
be  made  to  transpose  it  into  a  metrical  version,  and  clothe  it  in  appropriate 
language,  the  native  character  of  the  composition  must  be  almost  entirely 
changed.  The  very  terms  consecrated  to  poetry  are  altogether  different  in 
the  East  and  West.  Instead  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  the  grandeur 
of  mountain  scenery  is  suggested  to  the  Chinese  by  the  Kwan-lun  and  the 
Tan-yu  chains,  which,  though  probably  more  elevated,  do  not  convey  to  the 
European  or  American  ear  the  same  lofty  ideas.  For  the  rose  and  the  vio- 
let, we  have  the  flower  Ian  and  the  herb  yu-lu.  Instead  of  the  dove,  the 
wild-goose  portrays  to  Chinese  fancy  the  image  of  a  tender  and  fahhful  lover. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  their  poetry  could  scarcely  become  popular 
among  American  readers. 

A  very  copious,  and,  on  the  whole,  interesting  department  of  Chinese 
literature,  is  the  novel.  This  term,  however,  conveys  an  erroneous  idea  to 
the  American  reader,  who  is  accustomed  to  apply  it  to  a  series  of  adven- 
tures having  one  plot  and  one  interest.     Those  of  China   are  usually  short 
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narratives,  which  may  correspond  to  the  Italian  novcllc,  but  are  really  what 
the  French  would  call  contes,  and  ourselves  would  denominate  stories. 
Where  the  narration  is  protracted  to  any  extent,  it  consists  really  of  several 
detached  plots,  loosely  strung  together.  The  longest  of  those  of  which  Du 
Halde  has  given  a  translation,  though  filling  only  twenty  pages,  includes 
three  successive  plots.  The  "  Fortunate  Union,"  and  the  "  Two  Cousins," 
extend,  indeed,  to  a  length  rivalling  the  English  novel ;  but  the  former  con- 
sists of  several  stories  united  by  a  very  slender  thread,  while  the  latter  is 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  dialogues.  In  these  short  narratives  it  is 
not  attempted,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  hardly  practicable,  to  give  any 
minute  deUneation  of  character,  or  detail  of  social  intercourse.  They  ex- 
hibit, however,  a  varied  picture  of  human  life  including  more  of  its  sober 
realities  than  was  to  be  found  till  very  lately  in  similar  works  in  this  country, 
in  which  the  actors  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  class,  and  the 
interest  excited  by  a  single  passion.  INI.  Remusat,  who  is  so  well  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  observes:  — 

"  The  men  and  women  whom  they  introduce,  are  men  and  women  acting 
naturally  within  the  circle  of  their  passions  and  motives.  Integrity  is  seen 
in  contrast  with  intrigue,  and  honest  men  involved  in  the  snares  of  knavery. 
The  characters  are  generally  persons  of  the  middle  or  intermediate  classes, 
such  as  magistrates,  governors  of  towns,  judges,  councillors  of  state,  and 
men  of  letters.  We  might  be  tempted  to  regard  most  of  them  as  the  private 
memoirs  of  some  particular  families,  composed  by  an  accurate  and  faithful 
observer.  Visits,  and  the  formalities  of  polished  statesmen ;  assemblies, 
and,  above  all,  the  conversations  which  render  them  agreeable  ;  repasts,  and 
the  social  amusements  which  prolong  them;  walks  of  the  admirers  of  nature  ; 
journeys ;  the  manoeuvres  of  lawyers ;  literary  examinations  ;  and,  in  the 
sequel,  marriage  —  form  their  most  frequent  episodes  and  ordinary  con- 
clusions." 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  some  of  the  particulars,  mentioned 
in  the  above  extract,  appear  to  belong  rather  to  French  than  to  Chinese 
manners.  Yet  it  may  be  added,  that  the  incidents,  as  in  the  drama,  follow 
each  other  in  a  lively  and  rapid  succession,  and  are  often  original  and 
striking. 

The  drama,  as  might  be  expected,  constitutes  a  popular  form  of  Chinese 
literature ;  though  it  labors  under  great  imperfections,  and  is  not  regularly 
exhibited  on  any  public  theatre  as  in  this  country.  Its  professors  are  merely 
invited  to  private  houses,  and  paid  for  each  performance.  The  sovereign 
himself  does  not  bestow  any  patronage  on  the  art,  beyond  hiring  the  best 
actors  when  he  wishes  to  enjoy  their  wit  or  talents.  No  entertainment,  how- 
ever, given  by  the  prince  or  any  great  man,  is  considered  complete  without 
a  dramatic  exhibition  ;  and  every  spacious  dwelling,  and  even  the  principal 
inns,  have  a  large  hall  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Among  less  opulent  indi- 
viduals, a  subscription  is  occasionally  made  to  bear  in  common  the  expense 
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of  a  play.  It  is  reckoned  that  several  hundred  companies  find  employment 
in  Peking;  and  along  the  rivers  and  canals  numerous  strolling  companies 
live  in  barges.  A  troop  usually  consists  of  eight  or  ten  persons,  mostly 
slaves  of  the  manager,  who  accordingly  occupy  a  very  mean  place  in  public 
estimation.  To  purcliase  a  free  child  for  the  purpose  of  educating  him  as 
an  actor,  is  punished  by  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo  ;  and  no  free 
female  is  allowed  to  marry  into  that  class.  To  this  contempt  for  the  per- 
formers, as  well  as  to  the  low  standard  of  the  drama  among  the  Ciiinese, 
who  seem  to  view  it  merely  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  may  be 
ascribed  the  depressed  state  in  which  it  continues  to  exist.  The  dramatic 
poet  has  liberty  and  employment,  but  he  has  not  honor,  which  seems  equally 
necessary  for  the  production  of  anything  great  in  the  arts.  Scenery  and 
stage  effect,  which  indeed  the  places  of  performance  would  render  very  dif- 
ficult to  produce,  are  never  attempted.  A  theatre  can  at  any  time  be 
erected  in  two  hours :  a  platform  of  boards  is  elevated  six  or  seven  feet  from 
the  ground  on  posts  of  bamboo  ;  three  sides  are  hung  with  curtains  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  while  the  front  is  left  open  to  the  audience.  Occasionally,  as  in 
the  following  engraving,  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  structure  is  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose. 


Dramatic  Performances  in  the  open  Air. 

Under  these  humiliating  circumstances,  there  do  not  seem  to  have  arisen 
any  great  names,  to  which  the  Chinese  people  can  refer  with  pride  as 
national  dramatists.  Numerous  pieces  have,  however,  been  produced,  par- 
ticularly under  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang.  A  collection  has  been  formed 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  volujnes,  from  which  are 
selected  a  hundred  plays,  supposed  to  comprehend  the  flower  of  this  class 
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of  productions.  Of  these,  only  five  have  been  translated,  namely,  two 
tragedies,  "  the  Orphan  of  Tchao,"  by  Father  Premare,  and  "  The  Sorrows 
of  Han,"  by  Mr.  Davis ;  and  three  comedies,  "  The  Heir  in  his  Old  Age," 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  "  The  Circle  of  Chalk,"  by  M.  Stanislas-Julien,  and 
«*  The  Intrigues  of  a  Waiting-Maid,"  by  M.  Bazin.  This,  no  doubt,  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  so  great  a  mass ;  yet,  as  it  consists  of  favorite  productions, 
chosen  by  judicious  translators,  the  Chinese  drama  will  not  probably  have 
cause  to  complain  of  being  judged  according  to  such  specimens. 

On  perusing  even  the  best  of  these  compositions,  we  at  once  discover  that 
the  dialogue  is  nearly  as  rude  and  inartificial  as  the  scenery.  Instead  of 
allowing  characters  and  events  to  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  piece, 
each  performer,  on  his  first  entry,  addresses  the  audience,  and  informs  them 
who  and  what  he  is,  what  remarkable  deeds  he  has  performed,  and  what  are 
his  present  views  and  intentions.  On  these  occasions  he  speaks  completely 
in  the  style  of  a  third  person,  stating,  without  veil  or  palliation,  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  either  committed  or  contemplated.  The  unities,  which 
have  been  considered  so  essential  to  classic  drama,  are  completely  trampled 
under  foot ;  and  even  the  license  as  to  time  and  place,  to  which  Shakspere 
has  accustomed  an  English  audience,  is  far  exceeded.  The  Orphan  of 
Tchao  is  born  in  the  first  act,  and  before  the  end  of  the  drama  figures  as  a 
grown  man.  In  the  Circle  of  Chalk,  a  young  lady  in  one  scene  receives 
and  accepts  proposals  of  marriage ;  in  the  next,  she  appears  with  a  daughter 
aged  five  years.  The  tragedies  labor  under  a  much  more  serious  defect,  in 
the  absence  of  impassioned  and  poetic  dialogue.  The  performer,  in  the 
most  critical  and  trying  moments,  makes  no  attempt  to  express  his  sorrows 
in  corresponding  language.  Action  alone  is  employ,  which  aflfords  a  genuine, 
indeed,  though  not  very  dramatic  indication  of  the  depth  of  his  feelings. 
The  hero,  in  the  most  tragic  scene,  strangles  himself,  or  stabs  his  enemy, 
with  the  same  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  down  to  table.  This  defect 
may  probably  be  connected  with  the  national  character ;  with  that  stately 
reserve  maintained,  especially  by  public  men,  studious  of  decorum,  and 
continually  under  the  eye  of  jealous  superiors.  This  seems  the  more  prob- 
able, since,  in  private  life  and  to  intimate  friends,  they  sometimes  give  utter- 
ance to  their  emotions  with  considerable  warmth.  These  dramas,  however, 
can  not  be  read  without  some  interest.  The  incidents  are  affecting,  the  sit- 
uations striking  ;  there  is  a  continued  movement  and  action  ;  one  impressive 
scene  closely  follows  another,  without  those  long  speeches  and  languid  inter- 
vals, which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by  writers  who  must  fill  up  a  drama 
expected  to  occupy  a  certain  portion  of  time  and  space. 

The  Orphan  of  Tchao  includes  a  plot  of  so  much  interest,  that  it  was 
adopted  by  Voltaire  as  the  basis  of  a  successful  tragedy.  A  tyrannical  min- 
ister, abusing  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  satiates  his  vengeance  on  a  hated 
rival,  whom  he  not  only  puts  to  death,  but  extirpates  his  family,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred.     An  infant  boy,  however,  is  rescued,  and  reared  by 
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the  family  physician  as  his  own  son,  in  wliich  character  the  youth  becomes 
a  favorite  of  the  murderer.  On  his  reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  the  sup- 
posed father  discloses  the  secret  of  his  birth  to  the  youth,  who  then  becomes 
an  instrument  in  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 

The  comic  dramas  have  the  same  structure,  and  nearly  the  same  defects 
with  the  tragic.  They  do  not  display  those  varieties  and  nice  shades  of 
character,  nor  those  saUies  of  humor,  which  enUghten  the  American  ;  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  diversified  with  striking  incidents,  and  exhibit  a 
genuine  picture  of  Chinese  life.  They  are,  in  fact,  novels  in  a  dramatic 
form,  and  the  observations  on  the  former  species  of  composition  will  apply 
to  them.  The  incident  with  which  the  Circle  of  Chalk  terminates  has  a 
striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  "Judgment  of  Solomon."  A  circle  of  chalk 
is  formed  round  the  child,  of  which  the  two  female  claimants  are  desired  to 
take  hold,  and  each  draw  it  toward  herself;  and  she  who  succeeds  in  wrest- 
ing it  from  the  other  is  to  be  adjudged  the  mother.  The  real  parent  proves 
her  claim  to  that  character  by  refusing  to  subject  the  infant  to  so  dangerous 
a  predicament.  The  coincidence  is  probably  accidental,  and  the  description 
in  the  sacred  volume  is  much  happier  and  more  effective. 


Cliiuese  Comedian. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


THE    RELIGIONS    OF    CHINA. 


The  Chinese  are  divided  into  three  religious  sects,  who  are  followers  of 
the  tenets  inculcated  by  Confucius,  Laou-Keun  or  Taou,  and  Fo  or  Budha. 
The  Confucian  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  although  the  emperor  builds  and 
endows  temples  belonging  to  the  other  sects.  The  system  of  Confucius 
may  be  more  properly  termed  a  system  of  morality  than  a  religion,  as  it 
is  intended  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  men  toward  each  other,  rather  than 
those  which  they  owe  to  a  superior  being.  The  Confucians  believe  in  one 
supreme  Deity,  but  they  have  no  regular  priesthood  ;  their  religious  rites 
consisting  solely  of  sacrifices  made  in  the  temples  on  stated  occasions,  when 
the  emperor  officiates  as  high-priest,  and  the  chief  mandarins  as  his  subordi- 
nates. The  heavens,  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  are  worshipped :  when  the 
heavens  are  worshipped,  the  emperor  is  clad  in  silken  roTaes  of  azure-blue ; 
when  the  earth,  his  robes  are  saffron-colored  ;  the  sun  is  worshipped  in 
crimson  robes,  and  the  moon  in  robes  of  a  cream-white  hue.  The  sacri- 
fices are  offered  at  fixed  periods  :  that  to  heaven  is  made  on  the  day  of  the 
winter-solstice ;  that  to  earth,  on  the  day  of  the  summer-solstice  ;  the  others 
being  made  according  to  the  inclination  or  pleasure  of  the  emperor.  The 
victims  sacrificed  are  cows,  pigs,  bullocks,  and  sheep  :  these  are  cut  up  and 
cooked,  being  afterward  placed  upon  altars  dedicated  to  heaven  and  earth  ; 
the  form  of  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  former  is  round  —  to  the  latter,  square. 
Before  taking  part  in  any  of  these  sacrificial  rites,  the  following  regulations 
are  enforced  :  a  rigid  fast  must  be  maintained  for  three  entire  days,  neither 
listening  to  music,  conversing  with  wives  or  concubines,  or  mourning  for  the 
dead  during  that  period.  The  mode  of  worship  consists  in  numerous  pros- 
trations before  the  altar,  kotouing,  or  knocking  the  head  nine  times  against 
the  ground  ;  but  when  the  emperor  personally  officiates,  the  kotouing  is  not 
performed  by  him,  bowing  to  the  altar  being  substituted  for  the  prostrations. 
Once  in  the-  course  of  the  twelve  months,  the  empress,  princesses,  and 
imperial  handmaids,  or  concubines,  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  minor 
sacrifices. 

If  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  Confucius  are  not 
followed  by  the  officers  of  state,  a  fine  is  inflicted  ;  but  if  any  priests  of 
Taou  or  Budha  should  attempt  to  imitate  the  ceremonies  of  the  state  reli- 
gion, it  is  deemed  profanation,  and  they  are  punished  most  severely;  if  any 
unauthorized  or  common  person  should  attempt  to  hold  communication  with 
the  gods,  or  make  known  their  desires  or  wants  to  their  gods,  after  the  man- 
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ner  adopted  or  used  by  the  emperor,  for  the  first  offence  they  receive  sixty- 
five  blows  with  a  bamboo  on  the  soles  of  the  feet;  if  the  offence  is  repeated, 
then  they  suffer  death  by  strangulation.  The  objects  worshipped  by  the 
followers  of  Confucius  are  numerous ;  but  the  following  are  the  principal 
persons  and  things  to  which  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  these  sacrifices  are 
divided  into  several  classes,  such  as  the  chief  sacrifices,  the  medium  sacri- 
fices, sacrifices  for  the  multitude,  sacrifices  in  times  of  drought,  sickness, 
and  war,  &c.  The  Lord  of  heaven  ;  Confucius,  the  founder  of  the  sect ; 
the  ancient  patron  of  the  silk-manuf\icture  ;  the  first  patron  of  agriculture  ; 
the  ancient  patron  of  medicine  ;  the  spirits  of  scholars  and  statesmen  ;  the 
gods  of  the  earth  and  its  produce ;  the  gods  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  pas- 
sing year  ;  the  god  of  a  thoroughfare  through  which  an  army  must  pass  ;  the 
queen-goddess  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  —  the  heavens,  or  the  imperial  concave 
expanse  ;  the  earth  ;  the  principal  temple  of  ancestors  ;  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  ;  the  four  elements  ;  the  five  principal  mountains  of  China ; 
the  four  seas,  the  highest  hills,  the  largest  rivers ;  military-flags,  banners, 
and  trophies  :   these  are  the  chief  objects  of  worship. 

Two  thousand  and  nearly  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Confucius  ;  yet  his  name  continues  to  be  held  in  as  much  venera- 
tion as  ever  throughout  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  although  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  divine  inspiration  like  Mohammed,  or  profess  to  be  endowed  with 
more  than  human  attributes,  he  is  worshipped  as  a  superior  being,  and  many 
temples  are  dedicated  to  him  in  all  the  provinces  of  China. 


Portrait  of  Confucius. 

The  sect  of  the  Budhists  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Confucius,  by  an  Indian  sage  of 
royal  birth,  who  is  said  to  have  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  instruction  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  people  and  the   reformation  of  their  religion, 
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which  was  that  of  tlie  Bramins.  The  name  of  the  illustrious  sage  was 
Budha ;  and  one  of  the  leading  features  of  his  spiritual  doctrines  was  the 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls ;  according  to  which  doctrine, 
the  Budhists  believe  that  the  soul  only  quits  one  corporeal  frame  to  animate 
another,  not  necessarily  of  the  human  species  ;  and  for  that  reason  a  Bud- 
hist  is  forbidden,  by  the  laws  of  his  creed,  to  destroy  animal  life  in  any 
shape.  When  Budha  died,  his  followers  believed  that  he  was  transformed 
into  the  god  Fo,  by  which  name  he  is  also  worshipped ;  and  is  said  to  have 
three  different  forms,  which  the  priests  represent  in  their  temples  by  three 
great  gilded  idols,  which  they  terra  the  three  precious  Budhas. 


Budliist  Idols. 


Pere  le  Comte  relates  the  following  amusing  anecdotes,  which  are  con- 
nected with  this  doctrine  :  the  Jesuit  stales  that,  when  living  in  the  province 
of  Shensi,  he  was  sent  for  to  baptize  a  native  who  was  very  ill  and  very 
old.  Upon  entering  the  sick  man's  apartment,  the  father  inquired  what 
motive  had  induced  the  man  to  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Romish 
church.  The  Chinaman  replied,  that  as  he  had  enjoyed  a  pension  from 
the  emperor,  the  bonzes,  or  priests  of  Budha  (to  which  sect  he  belonged) 
assured  him  that  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  his  soul  would  enter  the  body  of 
a  post-horse,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  carry  despatches  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other ;   and  as  he  had  enjoyed  the  emperor's  bounty, 
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they  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  duty  well  —  not  to  stumble,  nor  start,  nor 
bite  anybody ;  to  travel  well,  to  eat  little,  being  docile  and  patient ;  and 
that  if  he  performed  his  business  well,  and  was  a  good  horse,  in  his  next 
stage  of  existence  he  would  be  a  mandarin  of  the  second  button.  "  I  own, 
father,"  said  the  sick  and  dying  man,  "  that  the  thought  of  being  a  horse 
makes  me  tremble  :  I  dream  of  it  every  night,  and  sometimes  I  believe  that 
I  am  harnessed,  and  the  rider  whipping  me  on  my  journey ;  I  then  awake 
in  a  great  sweat,  trembling  with  alarm  and  concern,  not  being  quite  sure 
whether  I  am  a  horse  or  a  man  ;  if  I  suffer  all  this  now,  what  will  become 
of  me  when  I  am  a  horse  in  reality?  This,  then,  father,  is  the  resolution  I 
have  come  to :  folks  say  that  those  of  your  religion  are  not  subject  to  these 
miseries  —  that  men  continue  to  be  men,  and  shall  be  the  same  in  the  next 
world  as  they  are  in  this  ;  therefore,  I  beseech  you  receive  me  among  your 
people  and  into  the  bosom  of  a  church  ;  do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my 
entreaty.  Why  are  you  silent?  I  tremble  with  fear;  my  heart  misgives 
me,  for  I  begin  to  think  that  men  may  with  you  be  also  turned  into  beasts 
of  burden  after  their  death."  Pere  le  Comte  goes  on  to  say  that  he  quieted 
the  poor  Budhist's  alarm,  and  received  him  into  the  Romish  church. 

The  other  anecdote  is  so  absurdly  ridiculous,  that  we  shall  quote,  ver- 
biatiin  et  seriniim,  Pere  le  Comte,  lest  we  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  After 
stating  that  the  priests  impose  upon  the  people  in  every  way,  he  says : 
"  Two  of  these  bonzes  one  day,  perceiving  in  the  court  of  a  rich  peasant 
two  or  three  large  ducks,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  door,  and  began 
to  sigh  and  weep  bitterly  ;  the  good  woman,  who  perceived  them  from  her 
chamber,  came  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  their  grief.  '  We  know,'  said 
they,  '  that  the  souls  of  our  fathers  have  passed  into  the  bodies  of  these 
creatures,  and  the  fear  that  we  are  under  that  you  should  kill  them,  will 
certainly  make  us  to  die  with  grief.'  '  1  own,'  said  the  woman,  '  that  we 
were  determined  to  sell  or  kill  them ;  but,  since  they  are  your  parents,  I 
promise  to  keep  them.'  This  was  not  what  the  bonzes  wanted,  and  there- 
fore they  added,  '  Perhaps  your  husband  will  not  be  so  charitable  as  your- 
self, and  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  us  if  any  accident 
happen  to  them.'  In  short,  after  a  great  deal  of  discourse,  the  good  woman 
was  so  moved  that  she  gave  them  the  ducks  to  take  care  of,  which  they  took 
very  respectfully  after  twenty  several  prostrations,  and  the  self-same  evening 
made  a  feast  of  them  for  their  little  society." 

Budhism  was  first  brought  into  China  in  the  reign  of  Ming-ti,  the  fifteenth 
emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty.  This  prince,  in  studying  the  works  of  Con- 
fucius, met  with  certain  words  which  appeared  to  him  to  mean  that  the  true 
religion  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  West:  a  passage  which  some  suppose 
to  have  prophesied  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  emperor  sent  messengers 
abroad  to  inquire  concerning  the  faith  of  the  western  nations  ;  but  they 
only  went  as  far  as  India,  where  Budhism  prevailed,  but  where  there  were 
no  teachers  of  Christianity :  therefore  they  concluded  that  Budhism  must 
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be  the  religion  they  were  in  search  of,  and  returned  to  China,  taking  with 
them  some  bonzes  or  priests  of  that  persuasion,  which  has  ever  since  been 
tolerated  by  the  Chinese  government,  but  has  never  superseded  the  Confu- 
cian system,  which  has  always  been  upheld  as  the  chief  religion  of  the 
state.  This  happened  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  about  the  time 
that  the  Jewish  empire  was  overthrown,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  destroyed 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Titus.  The  Budhist  priesthood  dwell  together  in 
communities  in  the  manner  of  monks,  subsisting  chiefly  upon  alms,  like 
the  mendicant  friars  of  the  catholic  church.  The  temples  are  their  monas- 
teries ;  and  the  pagodas,  of  which  so  many  are  seen  in  different  parts  of 
China,  were  first  erected  in  that  country  by  the  priests  of  Budha,  to  whose 
worship  they  belong.  The  head  of  this  religion,  who  holds  the  same  rank 
among  the  votaries  of  Budhism  as  the  pope  does  among  those  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  is  called  the  grand  lama.  He  resides  with  much  state  in  Thibet, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  immortal ;  for  when  he  dies,  it  is  given  out  that 
his  soul  has  passed  into  the  body  of  some  infant,  whom  the  priests  pretend 
to  identify  by  certain  signs,  and  who  is  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  the 
same  spirit  which  animated  the  form  of  his  precedessor,  exists  within  him- 
self. Thus. the  office  of  grand  lama  always  commences  with  infancy,  and 
lasts  till  the  close  of  life.  There  are  a  great  many  female  devotees  belong- 
ing to  this  faith,  who  live  like  nuns,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  never 
marry ;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  in  China  as  in  Thibet,  Japan,  and 
Tartary.  The  dress  of  the  nuns  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Budhist  priests; 
namely,  a  long,  black  robe.  Their  head,  also,  is  entirely  shaven  ;  conse- 
quently, in  the  street,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  bonze  from 

the  bonzesse.  The  Budhists 
have  five  prohibitory  command- 
ments, which  they  very  strictly 
observe.  These  are  :  "  Not  to 
destroy  animal  life  ;  not  to  steal ; 
not  to  speak  falsely  ;  not  to  drink 
«»miiiw(i|E!v  wine;  —  and   to  the  priests,   or 

^^     ^BSi^l^^         1    ^"^    ^^      bonzes,  not  to  marry."     Their 

belief,  as  to  their  final  state,  is, 
-L  that  after  having  passed  through 
>^  a  certain  term  of  probation  upon 
gr  this  earth  under  various  forms, 
they  shall  at  length  be  received 
into  the  paradise  of  Budha,  and 
partake  of  his  divine  nature.  Some  of  the  Chinese  sovereigns  adopted  this 
faith,  while  others  encouraged  the  sect  of  Taou,  which  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  Confucius  by  a  sage  named  Laou-Keun,  whose  disciples 
assumed  the  title  of  Taou-tse,  or  "  doctors  of  reason ;"  but  their  claim  to 
this  distinctive  appellation  appears  doubtful,  their  principal  studies  being 
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alchemy  and  the  art  of  magic.  From  them  emanated  the  absurd  notion, 
which  in  former  times  was  very  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  a  liquid  might  be 
prepared,  the  use  of  which  would  prolong  human  existence  beyond  its  natu- 
ral term  ;  and  also  that  an  art  might  be  discovered  of  turning  inferior  metals 
into  gold  —  the  former  termed  the  elixir  of  life,  the  latter  the  philosopher's 
stone.  The  Taou-tse  mingled  religious  rites  with  their  pretended  skill  in 
magic,  and  were  in  fact  the  priests  of  their  sect.  They  long  possessed  great 
influence  in  China,  and  were  patronized  by  many  of  the  emperors,  but  they 
have  now  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  few  who  remain  are  treated  as 
impostors. 

Among  the  emperors  who  encouraged  the  sect  of  Taou,  was  Han-ou-ti, 
of  the  Han  dynasty  —  a  prince  famed  for  his  virtues,  but  strongly  addicted  to 
a  belief  in  magic  ;  he  maintained  at  his  court  a  number  of  the  Taou-tse, 
W'ho  were  constantly  engaged  in  studies  which  he  was  credulous  enough  to 
believe  would  lead  at  last  to  the  discovery  of  the  elixir  of  life,  a  draught 
of  which  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  taste.  In  this  hope,  he  was  contin- 
ually supplying  the  sages  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
cure the  rare  ingredients  for  making  the  wonderful  liquid,  some  of  which 
they  pretended  were  hidden  in  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  and  only  to  be 
obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  by  the  aid  of  magic. 

In  vain  did  the  ministers  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  folly  of  squander- 
ing the  public  money  in  such  idle  pursuits.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
exhortations,  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  Taou-tse  and  their  experi- 
ments. At  length  it  was  announced  that  the  coveted  draught  was  really 
prepared?  and  the  chief  of  the  sages  was  deputed  to  convey  it  in  a  golden 
cup  to  his  royal  patron  ;  when,  in  crossing  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  one 
of  the  ministers,  feigning  a  desire  to  look  closely  at  so  miraculous  a  com- 
pound, suddenly  snatched  the  cup  from  the  hands  of  the  astonished  priest, 
and  drank  off  its  contents.  The  enraged  and  disappointed  emperor  ordered 
that  the  offender  should  instantly  lose  his  head  —  a  consequence  that  had 
been  foreseen  by  the  daring  courtier,  w^ho  had  provided  himself  with  a 
very  clever  defence.  "  O  most  mighty  prince  !"  said  he,  "  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  thy  commands  to  deprive  me  of  life,  if  the  potion  I  have  just  swal- 
lowed has  really  the  power  ascribed  to  it?  Then  make  the  trial ;  I  willingly 
submit  to  the  test:  but  remember,  that  if  I  die,  thy  system  must  be  a  false 
one,  and  in  that  case  my  poor  life  will  have  been  well  bestowed  in  con- 
vincing my  prince  of  his  error."  The  monarch  pondered  on  these  words 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  pardoned  the  offender ;  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
from  motives  of  clemency,  as  from  reluctance  to  be  undeceived,  or  to  let 
the  world  into  the  secret  of  his  credulity :  so  that  it  is  evident  he  began  to 
waver  in  the  faith  he  had  professed.  The  Taou-tse  were  engaged  in  other 
researches  no  less  chimerical  than  that  of  finding  means  of  prolonging 
human  life  beyond  its  natural  term  ;  and  many  of  them  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.     Yet  we  need 
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not  wonder  at  the  folly  and  credulity  of  the  Chinese  princes,  in  bestowing 
attention  on  such  fruitless  speculations  so  early  as  the  first  century,  when  we 
find  the  most  profound  scholars  of  Europe,  fifteen  hundred  years  later,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  visionary  pursuits  ;  and  may  read  of  one  of  the  German 
emperors,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  neglecting  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  to  shut  himself  up  with  the  alchemists  whom  he  maintained  at 
his  court,  assisting  them  in  their  experiments,  and  expecting  that  they  would 
at  length  discover  the  two  great  secrets  which  would  bestow  on  him  the 
gifts  of  endless  life  and  inxehaustible  riches. 

The  temples  or  joss-houses  appertaining  to  the  followers  of  Taou  and 
Budha  are  rarely  cleansed  ;  and  the  Chinese  not  being  remarkable  for  clean- 
liness, the  accumulation  of  filth  and  dirt  can  easily  be  imagined,  especially 
as  mendicants  are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  buildings, 
where  they  cook  their  food  and  sleep. 

We  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  three  religious  sects  of  China,  and 
rcret  deeply  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  most  learned  men  disbelieve  in 
a  future  state,  and  that  all  classes  appear  to  be  imbued  with  little  or  no  reli- 
gious feelings,  laughing  at  their  priests,  and  entering  the  various  temples  to 
worship  their  deities  with  the  greatest  indifference.  Although  the  sacred 
books,  both  of  Confucius  and  Laou-Keun,  consist  of  moral  lessons  and 
inculcate  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  followers  of  both  set  their  lessons  at 
naught,  by  the  vicious  tenure  of  their  lives,  as  every  species  of  vice  is 
indulged  in  and  practised  daily. 

The  moral  writings  of  Confucius  are  quoted  by  all  ranks,  yet  immorality 
never  reached  a  greater  height  in  any  portion  of  the  created  world  than  it 
has  in  China;  for  revelation  has,  as  yet,  but  fliintly  shone  upon  the  land, 
applying  its  healing  virtue  to  correct  the  sin  and  corruption  of  human 
nature. 

There  is  a  settlement  of  Jews  in  China,  which  were  discovered  by  the 
missionaries,  who  state  that  the  tribe  of  Israel  have  a  synagogue,  keep  them- 
selves distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  villages,  intermarrying 
among  themselves :  most  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Jews  were  ob- 
served, and  tradition  stares  that  the  first  Jew  appeared  in  China  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era;  but  it  is  an  authenticated  fact  that 
many  Jews  have  held  official  appointments,  both  as  ministers  of  state  and 
governors  of  provinces,  centuries  ago. 

INIahomet  has  numerous  followers  in  China,  and  there  is  a  mosque  in 
Canton,  where  the  rites  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  are  performed.  At  one 
period  the  Mohammedans  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  call  forth  the  attention 
of  the  Chinese  government ;  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  followers  of 
this  faith  bought  children  from  their  parents  for  the  purpose  of  training  them 
in  the  principles  of  Mohammedanism. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS    IN    CHINA    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  efforts  made  at  different  periods  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  want  of  success  which  has  generally 
attended  them,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  historical  part  of  this  volume. 
We  will  therefore  avoid  a  repetition  of  them  here,  occupying  the  pages  de- 
voted to  this  subject  by  a  brief  history  of  more  recent  efforts  in  this  field  of 
Christian  enterprise.  Neither  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  pioneers  in  the 
Christian  cause  in  China,  nor  the  increased  rigor  with  which  the  empire 
has  been  shut  against  foreign  creeds,  have  damped  the  generous  zeal  with 
which  missionary  societies  have  been  animated.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  friends  of  protestant  missions  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  cast  the 
vivifying  rays  of  Christian  truth  athwart  this  broad  field  of  paganism.  The 
first  agent  selected  to  carry  this  determination  into  effect  was  the  late  Dr. 
Morrison,  of  England.  Having  directed  his  attention  to  various  branches 
of  science,  and  gained  an  imperfect  insight  into  the  Chinese  language,  he 
get  sail  for  Canton  in  1807. 

On  reaching  Canton,  Dr.  Morrison  studied  the  language  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  although  surrounded  with  discouragements.  His  labors  were  in 
/  truth  obliged  to  be  carried  on  in  secret,  lest  the  government,  hearing  of  them, 
should  be  induced  to  expel  him  from  the  country.  Even  the  persons  who 
assisted  him  trembled  lest  they  should  be  discovered.  But  he  labored  in 
security,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  In  a  few  years,  he 
translated  and  printed  in  the  Chinese  language,  first  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
then  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  next  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  of  the 
English  Common  Prayer  Book,  together  with  the  psalter  ;  and  finally,  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  1S19. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Morrison  were  not  confined  solely  to  the  important  task 
of  translating  the  word  of  God  into  the  Chinese  language.  In  the  midst  of 
these  he  compiled  a  Chinese  grammar,  and  commenced  the  compilation  of  a 
Chinese  and  English  dictionary.  This  latter  great  work  he  completed  in  1S2-3, 
and  by  it  he  has  prepared  the  way,  not  only  for  the  attainment  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  China,  but  for  the  future  dissemination  of  European 
learning  and  science,  and  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  in  that  pagan 
country.  The  completion  of  his  dictionary,  indeed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Chinese  version  of  the  Bible,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christian 
missions. 

"While  thus  employed,  Dr.  Morrison  was  mindful  of  the  souls  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing.     Privately  he  labored  diligentl} 

18 
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to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  tlie  truth.  Years  rolled  away,  however,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  reap  any  fruit  from  his  labors.  Until  1814,  no  individual 
had  resolution  to  seek  admission,  by  baptism,  into  the  Chiistian  church.  At 
that  time  a  Chinese  named  Tsae-a-ko,  after  much  instruction  and  strict  ex- 
amination, came  forward  and  confessed  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  to 
which  he  adhered  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1818. 

In  1823,  Dr.  Morrison  visited  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  honor  justly  due  to  his  talents  and  Christian  philanthropy.  Previ- 
ous to  his  leaving  Macao,  he  dedicated  a  native  convert,  named  Leang  Afa, 
to  the  work  of  an  evangelist  among  his  own  countrymen.  Dr.  Morrison  re- 
mained in  England  till  1826,  when  he  returned  to  Macao.  On  his  arrival,  he  met 
Leang  Afa,  who  had  been  actively  and  usefully  employed  during  his  absence. 

A  brief  notice  of  this  the  first  native  evangelist  of  China,  may  very 
properly  be  introduced  here:  — 

Leang  Afa  belongs  to  the  Canton  province,  and  is  now  (1850)  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  In  person  he  is  about  the  middle  stature,  and  active,  though 
stout.  His  countenance  is  benignant  and  grave.  His  habits  are  temperate, 
exemplary,  and  industrious.  He  is  naturally  less  social  than  many  of 
his  countrymen  ;  but  his  tem{)er,  though  formerly  unaccommodating,  is 
now  patient,  forbearing,  and  amiable,  especially  in  domestic  life.  ^  The 
qualities  of  his  mind  are  solid  and  valuable,  manifesting  great  power  of 
severe  and  continued  application,  carefulness  in  deliberation,  firmness  in 
decision,  and  an  unwearying  perseverance.  On  one  occasion,  he  read 
through  the  whole  Bible  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Dr.  Milne,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Morrison,  thus  spoke  of  Afa:  "He  possesses  much  natural  prudence. 
His  understanding  is  of  a  superior  cast.  I  think  you  may,  after  giving  him 
your  advice  and  orders,  safely  trust  to  his  prudence  —  I  have  found  him 
rather  liberal  than  covetous." 

In  youth  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  the  common 
education  in  China,  and  could  read  with  facility  any  ordinary  book  in 
his  native  language.  In  subsequent  life  he  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  never 
much  given  to  idolatry,  seldom  visited  the  temples;  sometimes  praying 
toward  heaven,  but  lived  in  careless  indifference.  He  was  addicted  to  in- 
temperance and  other  sins,  though  exempt  from  the  more  odious  vices  which 
degrade  so  many  of  his  countrymen. 

In  April,  181-5,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Milne  from  Canton  to  Malacca,  as 
a  printer.  In  November,  181G,  he  made  public  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Milne.  As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Milne  regarded 
his  first  convert  with  peculiar  affection  ;  and  having  been  informed  by  Afa 
that  he  wished  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of 
becoming  a  preacher  among  his  countrymen,  his  kind  tutor  and  pastor 
directed  his  studies  with  great  judgment  and  assiduity,  and  was  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  his  satisfactory  progress.    He  wrote  papers  on  the 
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love  of  God  —  on  repentance  —  which  Dr.  Milne  did  not  think  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  miscellany  which  he  so  ably  conducted. 

Early  in  1819  he  made  a  voyage  to  China,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  his  aged  father  and  other  relations  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  Having  made  a  short  stay  in  China,  Afa  returned  to  Malacca,  but 
the  death  of  Dr.  Milne,  deprived  him  of  further  benefit  from  his  guardian- 
ship and  instruction.  He  persevered  in  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
endeavored  to  promote  first,  but  not  exclusively,  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his 
own  family  and  relations.  Nor  were  his  efforts  made  in  vain  ;  his  wife,  in 
the  autumn  of  1S2:3,  professed  herself  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  which  proved  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  his  social  history. 
His  wife  and  infant  son  were  shortly  afterward  baptized  at  Canton,  by  Dr. 
Morrison,  who,  as  previously  remarked,  before  quitting  China  in  December, 
1823,  ordained  Afa  to  the  office  of  an  evangelist  to  his  countrymen.  With 
credit  to  himself,  honor  to  the  cause,  and  benefit  to  multitudes,  fearless  of 
persecution,  Afa  has  continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  this  office. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  individual  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
leading  events  of  the  Chinese  mission.  Besides  being  himself  one  of  the 
earliest  converts,  and  the  first  protestant  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  his  coun- 
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trymen,  it  was  his  happiness  to  be  associated  with  the  first  laborers  in  that 
work  for  which  their  memories  will  be  held  in  grateful  veneration  to  the 
latest  posterity — the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese  language.  In 
this  work  Leang  Afa  performed  a  subordinate  but  useful  part.  He  was  hon- 
ored to  commence  and  to  finish  the  printing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  his 
native  tongue.  He  has  also  borne  his  part  with  those  devoted  brethren  in 
efforts  of  a  higher  order,  consecrating  the  energies  of  his  mind  as  well  as 
of  his  body,  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  among  his  countrymen, 
a  work  in  which  he  is  still  engaged. 

The  characteristics  of  Afa,  already  noticed,  show  him  to  be  peculiarly 
suited,  by  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  for  the  period  in  which  he 
lives,  and  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
interested  in  an  individual  who  is  the  first  of  an  order  of  agents  employed  in 
effecting  the  moral  and  spiritual  renovation  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
extensive  communities  of  mankind  ;  to  whose  efforts  future  generations  will 
look  back  with  delight,  and  whose  character  and  labors,  with  those  of  the 
honored  individuals  by  whom  his  own  mind  was  enlightened  and  his  own 
movements  guided,  will  be  regarded  with  gratitude  and  veneration  by  minis- 
ters and  churches  that  shall  exist  in  coming  ages. 

Bibles  and  tracts  were  the  chief  means  used  by  Dr.  Morrison  to  pro- 
mote the  eternal  welfare  of  the  Chinese.  ]\or  were  his  labors  in  vain.  In 
October,  1832,  he  writes  :  "I  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  China,  and  am 
now  beginning  to  see  the  work  prosper.  Blessed  be  God  for  his  mercy  to 
me.  By  the  press  we  have  been  enabled  to  scatter  knowledge  far  and  wide. 
We  now  greatly  want  writers  in  Chinese.  My  strength  fails  me  much.  Tho 
Confucian  atheists,  who  believe  that  death  is  annihilation,  are  numerous 
Of  late,  some  merchants  here,  of  that  school,  have  been  put  into  possession 
of  the  Testament,  Milne  on  the  Soul,  and  other  books  printed  by  us.  Agong 
[another  Chinese  convert]  has  been  occupied  in  my  house  all  the  summer 
in  printing  sheet-tracts  at  the  lithographic  press.  Leang  Afa  has  been  en- 
gaged in  printing  nine  tracts,  for  which  the  Tract  Society  sent  out  funds 
He  has  baptized  three  persons  during  the  year." 

By  means  of  English  presses,  which  were  introduced  by  this  first  protest 
ant  mission.  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  Chinese  coadjutors,  Leang  Afa  and 
Agong,  were  furnished  with  many  thousand  tracts,  which  they  distributed 
among  the  people.  On  one  occasion,  the  native  converts  itinerated  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
religious  tracts  among  them  ;  and  on  another  they  distributed  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  in  the  streets  of  Canton,  among  twenty-four  thou- 
sand literary  graduates  who  had  assembled  in  that  city  for  public  examina- 
tion. They  were  received  with  gladness,  and  the  effects  may  have  been 
great. 

The  press,  therefore,  that  mighty  engine  for  good  or  evil,  had  become  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Morrison  for  diffusing  the  knowledge 
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of  the  Christian  religion.  But  he  was  not  limited  to  the  press  alone.  Every 
Sabbath  he  conducted  divine  worship  in  his  own  house  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. To  his  work  he  continued  "  faithful  until  death  ;"  which  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1S34. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  Dr.  Morrison's  history,  we  shall  now  notice 
his  esteemed  colleague,  Dr.  Milne,  who  has  been  incidentally  alluded  to 
in  our  short  sketch  of  Leang  Afa.  After  passing  through  a  course  of  pre- 
paratory instruction,  he  set  sail  for  Macao,  where  he  arrived  in  1813.  On 
his  arrival,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  ;  but  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  he  began,  he  received  an  order  from  the  Portu- 
guese governor  to  leave  the  island  in  eight  days,  which  was  almost  immedi- 
ately followed  by  another,  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  then  about  to  leave  the 
port.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  Influenced  by  the  papists,  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  a  protestant  missionary,  the  governor  insisted  on 
his  departure,  and  he  proceeded  to  Canton.  Subsequently,  he  made  a  tour, 
circulating  New  Testaments,  tracts  and  catechisms,  through  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Malay  archipelago.  On  returning  to  Canton,  the  jealousy  of 
the  Chinese  government  rendered  it  imprudent  for  him  to  remain,  and  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  proceed  to  Malacca,  a  town  in  southern  Asia, 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  between  the  gulf  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  archipelago  and  China.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
of  this  town  consists  of  Malays,  but  there  are  some  Hindus  and  Chinese, 
as  well  as  some  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  Among  this 
mixed  population.  Dr.  Milne  labored  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1822. 

Before  his  death  Dr.  Milne  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  Anglo-Chi- 
nese college  erected,  for  the  instruction  of  Chinese  youths,  from  which  much 
good  has  resulted.  This  mission  has,  indeed,  recently  assumed  a  very 
favorable  appearance.  Several  instances  of  conversion  have  occurred  among 
the  Chinese,  and  the  converts  have  greatly  aided  the  successors  of  Dr.  Milne. 

While  stationed  at  Malacca,  Dr.  Milne  visited  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales's  island,  which  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  British  possessions 
in  the  straits  of  Malacca.  This  island  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population 
of  Europeans,  Armenians,  Malays,  Achinese,  Battas,  Chinese,  Chuliahs, 
Bengalese,  Burmaiis,  Siamese,  Arabs,  Parsees,  and  CafFres.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Medhurst,  who  had  previously  assisted  Dr.  INIilne  at  Malacca,  established 
a  school  in  a  Chinese  temple,  and  distributed  a  great  number  of  tracts. 
Since  then,  other  schools  have  been  opened  hy  other  missionaries,  and  the 
station  promises  to  be  of  great  utility  in  future  operations  among  the  Chi- 
nese. The  education  of  the  rising  Chinese  population,  both  male  and  female, 
has  recently  assumed  a  promising  appearance.  Printing-presses  have  also 
been  established  at  this  station,  and  books,  in  both  the  Malay  and  Chinese 
languages,  have  been  issued  thence  in  great  numbers. 

In  1819,  Dr.  Milne  removed  from  Malacca  to  Singapore,  and  a  tempo- 
rary building  was  erected,  which  served  as  a  residence,  a  school-house,  and 
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a  chapel ;  and  the  usual  means  were  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  consists  of  Chinese,  Malays,  Javanese,  &c.     Since  then  a  print- 
ino'-office  has  been  established  at  Singapore,  and  this  office,  together  with 
those  at  Malacca  and  Pulo  Penang,  have  furnished  an   immense  number  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  in  Chinese  and  Malay,  which  have  been 
widely   dispersed ;  those    in  the  former    language    extending    even  to   the 
vicinity  of  Peking.     On  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts 
at  Singapore,  one  of  the  missionaries  remarks:   "Perhaps  not  less  than  one 
hundred  junks,  of  various  sizes,  pay  at  least  an  annual  visit  to  Singapore, 
which  afford  abundant  facilities  for  sending  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  the 
empire  of  China,  and  to  almost  every  important  Chinese  colony  in  the  Indian 
archipelago.     The  large  junks  from  China  are  chiefly  from  two  places,  Can- 
ton and  Amoy.     They  arrive  early  in   the  year,  and,  as  they  stay   some 
months,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  them  several  visits,  and  of  hold- 
ing conversations  with  the  people.     All  the  readers  on  board  each  junk  are 
supplied  with  books,  and  then  a  small  '  export  cargo'  is  intrusted  to  the  cap- 
tain, or  other  intelligent  and  well-disposed  person  among  the  crew,  to  be 
given  to  tlieir  friends  on  returning  home.     A  complete  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  usually  given  to  the  captain  for  his  own  use.     In  all  our  intercourse 
with  these  visiters,  as  well  as  those  from  other  parts,  we  have  uniformly  met 
with  a  friendly,  and  even  a  kind  reception;  and  the  books  are  generally  re- 
ceived with  cheerfulness,  and  not  unfrequently  with  strong  feelings  of  grat- 
itude." 

Malacca,  Pulo  Penang,  and  Singapore,  have  been  for  years  so  many  out- 
posts for  Christian  missionaries,  carying  on  their  warfare  against  the  great 
dragon  in  China.  Many  excellent  men  have  been  sent  to  China  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  American 
Baptist  Board,  some  of  vviiorn  reside  at  Canton,  where  they  have  established 
a  printing-press,  which  has  been  actively  employed  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Chinese. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  consular  ports,  greater  facilities  are  afforded  to 
both  American  and  English  missionaries.  Of  the  missionaries  belonging  to 
the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Robarts ;  the  former  has  established  a 
hospital  at  Canton,  where  thousands  of  natives  have  been  benefited,  both 
by  his  medical  advice  and  religious  instruction  ;  this  gentleman  is  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  man.  Of  the  latter  gentleman, 
Mr.  Robarts,  no  one  can  speak  in  too  commendatory  a  strain  of  his  conduct ; 
he  is  a  worthy  servant  of  his  divine  Master.  No  pleasant  place  of  abode  has 
the  missionary  Robarts  ;  no  domestic  lies  to  solace  him  when  his  daily  task 
is  over  ;  no  fond  wife  to  wipe  the  damps  of  fever  from  his  brow  in  sickness, 
or  administer  the  soothing,  cooling  draught.  He  goes  into  the  interior,  trying 
to  make  converts  among  the  natives,  lodging  and  eating  with  them,  dressing 
as  they  do,  adopting  all  their  habits  and  customs ;  and  when  prostrated  by 
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sickness,  is  dependent  upon  strangers  and  those  Chinese  heathens  for  acts 
of  attention  and  care.  Great  is  his  toil,  and  great  will  be  his  reward 
hereafter. 

A  member  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Reverend  Mr.  W. 
Medhurst,  who  is  now  stationed  at  Shang-hae,  is  a  truly  pious,  useful,  inde- 
fatigable, kind-hearted,  affable,  and  amiable  man.  We  know  that  he  has 
made  many  converts,  and  has  an  attentive  though  small  Chinese  congrega- 
tion ;  his  sphere  of  usefulness  is  great,  and  from  the  peculiar  kindness  of 
his  nature,  urbanity,  and  pleasing  manners,  he  is  much  beloved  and  respected, 
being  looked  up  to  by  the  natives,  and  consulted  by  them  in  many  domestic 
matters.  The  family  of  this  gentleman  contribute  much  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  Chinese  females,  as  the  ladies  speak  the  Shang-hae  dialect, 
and  visit  many  native  families. 

With  feelings  of  admiration  do  we  here  record  the  name  and  actions  of 
Miss  Aldersey :  this  lady  is  a  true  missionary ;  she  has  quitted  her  own  home 
and  its  endearing  ties,  to  settle  down  among  the  Chinese,  for  the  sole  sake 
of  converting  the  native  women.  This  lady  has  settled  at  Ningpo,  where 
she  has  purchased  a  house,  and  intends,  with  her  heavenly  Father's  permis- 
sion, there  to  live  and  to  die.  Miss  Aldersey  has  gained  access  where  no 
male  missionary  could,  namely,  among  the  female  members  of  families ;  to 
them  she  gives  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  written  or  translated  into 
Chinese,  and  religious  instruction  ;  this  lady  receives  the  Chinese  women  at 
her  own  abode,  and  has  a  school  for  their  children  ;  the  poor,  needy,  sor- 
row-stricken, and  sick,  find  a  benefactor  in  this  Christian  woman  ;  the  former 
receive  pecuniary  relief  and  consolation,  the  latter  medical  advice  ;  for  this 
extraordinary  amiable  ornament  to  her  sex  understands  the  use  and  applicat- 
tion  of  medicinal  drugs.  Long  may  her  life  be  spared  for  her  fellow- 
creatures'  sake.  May  she  prosper  in  her  pious  task ;  and  when  death  calls 
her  hence,  may  her  reward  be  as  great  as  her  faith  and  sincerity  have  been 
pure. 

The  colonial  chaplain  of  Hong-kong,  the  Rev.  Vincent  Stanton,  is  a  pious, 
benevolent,  hard-working  man,  performing  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity, and  they  are  both  heavy  and  painful ;  the  sickness  and  frequent  burials 
in  the  island  being  most  distressing  to  a  man  of  kind  and  humane  feelings. 
This  gentleman's  health  and  constitution  have  suffered  from  the  pestilential 
air  of  Hong-kong ;  and  at  one  period  it  was  believed  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  proceed  to  Europe  or  lose  his  life.  A  voyage  rendered  the 
first  unnecessary,  and  God's  mercy  spared  the  last. 

The  Reverend  George  Smith  (late  a  church  missionary  in  China)  Has 
been  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Hong-kong.  This  gentleman,  although 
young,  is  well  fitted  for  his  post,  as  he  is  both  an  humble,  pious  Christian, 
and  a  good  scholar;  and  when  in  China,  mixed  with  the  natives, judiciously 
distributing  tracts,  pointing  out  in  familiar  conversation  the  errors  of  their 
idolatry,  seeking  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  manifold  blessings  of  Chris- 
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tianity.  His  discourses  are  said  to  be  clear,  practical,  and  succinct ;  his 
enunciation  distinct;  and  his  mode  of  imparting  spiritual  instruction  most 
agreeable. 

The  various  societies  who  send  protestant  missionaries  to  China,  are  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  London  Missionary  Society ;  the 
American  Episcopalian  Board,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
the  American  Presbyterian  Board. 

There  are  also  two  societies  located  in  China — the  Morrison  Education 
Society,  and  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  ;  the  latter  institution  is  of 
essential  service  to  the  Christian  cause,  as  the  members  have  the  opportunity 
of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  benighted  heathens,  and  when  the  glow 
of  gratitude  is  fresh  in  the  heart,  for  benefits  received,  then  is  the  time  to 
speak  of  the  healing  power  of  the  gospel,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  soul 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  sin. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

■  WOMAN HER    SOCIAL    AND    MORAL    POSITION    IN    CHINA. 

Woman  is  placed  in  a  more  degraded  position  in  Asia  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  we  believe  that  in  China  her  humiliation  is  com- 
plete ;  being  rendered  more  conspicuous,  by  the  extent  to  which  civiliza- 
tion and  education  has  been  carried  in  all  connected,  with  the  male  popula- 
tion of  this  vast  and  mighty  empire.  In  no  rank  is  she  regarded  as  the  com- 
panion of  man,  but  is  treated,  and  looked  upon  solely,  as  the  slave  of  his 
caprice  and  passion. 

The  poorest  and  lowest  male  in  China  has  an  elementary  education 
even  forced  upon  him,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  when  a  lad  has 
attained  the  age  of  ten  years  if  he  can  not  read,  write  legibly,  and  understand 
arithmetic  (or  the  use  of  the  swampan,  or  calculating  machine),  to  a  certain 
extent ;  while  among  the  females,  even  of  the  highest  ranks,  few  are  found 
who  can  read  or  write.  The  woman's  education  is  limited  and  restricted, 
and  is  comprised  in  being  taught  to  sing,  and  accompany  themselves  on  the 
three-stringed  instrument  or  guitar,  to  be  obedient  to  their  parents  in  youth, 
and  subservient  to  the  will  of  man  in  womanhood  ;  consequently,  having  no 
mental  resources,  the  higher  orders  pass  their  lives  in  gossipping,  smoking, 
visiting,  and  playing  at  cards.  The  women  belonging  to  the  lower  orders 
have  not  the  least  education,  and  are  treated,  and  considered  by  the  males, 
as  litde  better  than  beasts  of  burden ;  a  man  of  this  rank  will  walk  coolly 
and  deliberately  by  his  wife's  side,  while  she  totters  under  a  heavy  load,  and 
frequently  a  woman  will  be  seen  yoked  to  a  plough,  while  the  machine  is 
guided  by  a  man  !  Among  the  extraordinary  anomalies  of  national  charac- 
ter, the  most  conspicuous  in  China  is  the  treatment  of  woman  ;  in  her  youth 
treated  as  man's  inferior,  and  the  slave  of  his  passions,  but  in  old  age  she  is 
honored  and  respected,  more  especially  as  a  mother.  No  son,  however  high 
in  rank,  will  presume  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  until  he  has 
received  her  permission,  and  an  old  woman,  with  hair  bleached  by  the  snows 
of  many  years,  will  invariably  meet  with  respect  from  the  juniors  of  her  own 
nation,  be  they  the  most  depraved  of  the  male  sex. 

The  women,  or  rather  girls,  from  the  lower  classes,  who  are  good-looking 
(according  to  the  Chinese  ideas  of  beauty),  are  purchased  frequently  by  rich 
men  for  handmaids,  or  concubines,  when  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  these  girls  are  then  educated  and  trained  according  to  their  pur- 
chaser's idea  or  fancy.  The  Chinese  can  not  understand,  or  comprehend, 
the  European  and  American  mode  adopted  toward  women,  or  why  ladies 
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are  treated  with  deference  and  respect,  and  being  extremely  superstitious, 
attribute  to  demoniacal  and  devilish  arts,  practised  or  used  by  our  fair  com- 
patriots over  we  bearded  mortals,  the  consideration  that  is  shown  for,  and 
the  just  appreciation  entertained  for,  an  amiable,  highly-educated  woman, 
by  a  well-disposed  man  ;  in  fact,  the  Chinese  believe  that  European  and 
American  ladies  have  an  influence  somewhat  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the 
evil  eye  of  Italian  superstition. 

Among  the  traditions  extant  in  China  relative  to  women,  the  horrible  prac- 
tice of  deforming  the  female  foot  is  thus  explained  in  an  old  legend :  The 
empress  of  one  of  the  early  emperors  was  found  by  her  liege  lord  near  the 
apartment  of  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  household,  who  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  lady-killer ;  receiving  from  the  emperor  a  severe  repri- 
mand, and  torrent  of  abuse  for  her  misconduct,  the  frightened  woman 
pleaded  in  her  defence  that  it  was  not  her  f milt,  but  that  of  her  feet,  which 
were  so  very  large,  they  bore  her  to  the  forbidden  precincts  of  a  man's  apart- 
ment, sorely  against  her  will  and  consent !  To  obviate  the  recurrence  of  so 
unpleasant  a  circumstance,  the  offended  emperor  ordered  the  fore-part  of  her 
foot  to  be  amputated  ;  and  the  empress,  to  conceal  the  fact,  informed  her 
court  that  she  intended  to  introduce  the  fashion  of  small  feet,  and  all  about 
her  must  follow  her  example  ;  which  they,  like  too  many  of  our  own  day, 
most  cheerfully  did,  rather  than  be  out  of  fashion.  This  is  the  fabulous  ori- 
gin of  the  crippled  foot,  which  henceforward  became  the  rage. 


Foot  of  an  Ancient  Chinese  Lady.  Foot  of  a  Modern  Ciiinese  Lady. 

The  appearance  of  these  distorted  extremities,  which  are  merely  tapering 
stumps,  is  most  disgusting  to  an  American  eye ;  at  a  very  early  age  the  foot, 
below  the  instep,  is  forced  into  a  line  with  the  leg,  the  toes  are  then  doubled 
down  under  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  big  toe  being  made  to  overlap  the  oth- 
ers; bandages  are  then  applied,  with  an  incredible  amount  of  pressure,  which 
in  the  Chinese  language  is  termed  kiU'ing  the  foot,  and  for  six  weeks  the 
child  suffers  intolerable  agony.  'After  that  period  tlie  pain  subsides,  and  she 
can  totter  about  on  these  stumps.  As  she  advances  in  years,  the  foot  be- 
comes a  mass  of  filth  and  abhorrent  humors,  and  we  have  been  informed  by 
a  naval  surgeon,  who  had  unbound  and  examined  the  leg  and  foot  of  a  Chi- 
nese lady,  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  it  was  more  offensive,  and  the  sight 
more  disgusting,  than  anything  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  the  dissecting  room. 
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By  this  practice,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  injured  and  partially  destroyed, 
as  there  is  no  development  of  calf,  the  leg  gradually  tapering  from  the  knee 
downward,  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot ;  and  this  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
as  the  perfection  of  beauty.  The  length  of  the  foot  from  heel  to  the  toe, 
varies  from  three  to  four  inches  ;  we  have  heard  of  a  foot  that  measured  but 
two  inches,  but  think  a  slight  mistake  must  have  been  made  in  the  measure- 
ment ;  the  bandages  which  conceal  this  deformed  mass  of  corruption  from 
view  are  made  of  silk,  which  are  rarely  removed,  as  the  inner  ones,  when 
soiled,  are  covered  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  ones. 

In  the  families  of  the  wealthy  all  the  daughters  are  thus  crippled  for  life  ; 
but  among  the  poorer  classes,  if  there  are  two  or  more  daughters,  one  is 
always  deprived  of  pedestrian  power;  she  is  invariably  considered  superior 
to  her  sisters,  and  may  become  a  wife  ;  the  others,  whose  feet  are  the  natu- 
ral size,  can  only  become  concubines  and  handmaids,  unless  they  intermarry 
with  the  lowest  of  the  poor.  This  horrid  and  barbarous  taste  for  deformed 
feet,  is  unaccountable  in  a  nation  where  the  undistorted  natural  foot  of  a 
woman  is  the  perfect  model  of  beauty ;  the  high  instep  is  equal  to  the  Anda- 
lusian,  the  arch  of  the  sole  rivals  that  of  the  Arab,  and  the  heel  and  ankle 
are  most  symmetrically  formed  ;  but  such  a  foot  and  ankle  as  we  have  just 
described,  can  only  be  seen  among  the  working  and  poorer  classes. 

Owing  to  their  maimed  feet,  the  women  can  only  walk  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, even  with  the  aid  of  their  crutches,  or  long  sticks,  which  they  invaria- 
bly use  in  the  house  ;  the  hobbling,  inelegant  motion  of  one  who  attempts 
to  use  her  feet,  is  considered  most  gracefully  charming  by  the  Chinese,  and 
ladies  who  essay  this  exploit  of  danger,  for  they  are  very  apt  to  measure 
their  length  on  the  ground,  are  poetically  called  "tottering  willows  of  fasci- 
nation." 

Women  of  the  higher  orders,  when  they  go  abroad  to  visit  their  friends, 
are  carried  in  sedan-chairs,  or  boats,  where  water  communication  is  availa- 
ble ;  but  those  whose  means  will  not  allow  the  command  of  these  convey- 
ances, are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men,  or  of  women  who  are  blessed  with 
feet  of  the  natural  size.  The  whole  female  character  of  countenance,  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  changed,  by  the  barbarous  practice  in  question  ;  for  the 
expression  of  face  appertaining  to  a  Chinese  beauty  (mark  ye,  none  are  beau- 
ties that  have  not  deformed  feet),  is  that  of  languor  and  pain,  completely 
devoid  of  animation,  and  indicative  of  the  sufferino;  which  the  liijatured  feet 
may  produce,  while  the  faces  of  uncrippled  females  are  full  of  life  and 
vivacity.  Chinese  notions  of  a  beautiful  face  and  well-proportioned  form, 
are  as  dissimilar  to  ours  as  their  idea  of  a  |5retty  foot :  a  Chinawoman,  to  be 
considered  handsome,  must  have  a  long,  thin,  flat  face,  high  cheek-bones,  a 
circular  mouth,  thin  lips,  a  very  small  long  eye,  arched  eyebrows,  remarka- 
bly thin,  low  forehead,  and  a  countenance  void  of  expression  ;  she  must  be 
rather  tall,  and  her  figure  nearly  fleshless  ;  the  complexion  must  be  without 
a  vestige  of  health's  roseate  hue,  and  the  skin  of  a  pale  yellow  tint.     A  Chi- 
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nese  belle  bedaubs  her  face  and  hands  with  a  white  stone,  ground  to  pow- 
der, used  as  a  cosmetic,  until  her  complexion  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
dirty-white  and  saffron.  No  nation  in  the  world  rely  so  much  on  foreign  aid 
as  the  Chinese  women  do,  for  they  are  literally  one  mass  of  paints,  false 
hair,  oils,  and  pork-fat.  Notwithstanding  all  these  adventitious  aids,  there 
are  occasionally  seen  in  China  some  very  good-looking  well-grown  women, 
although  their  complexions  are  rather  yellow,  still  their  features  are  pleasing, 
and  their  countenances  animated,  but  they  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  so, 
possibly,  are  not  made  up  ;  for  assuredly,  according  to  Chinese  ideas,  they 
are  not  beauties,  as  their  forms  are  those  of  nature's  most  beautiful  handi- 
work, woman,  and  not  of  two  laths  placed  together. 

Although  the  women  all  smoke  and  chew  betel,  their  teeth  are  usually 
very  white  and  beautiful,  and  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  lower  orders,  inclu- 
ding the  tanka,  or  boatwomen,  are  finely  shaped  and  proportioned  ;  taking 
the  women  collectively,  as  a  nation,  their  hands,  arms,  and  feet,  are  the 
most  beautiful  we  have  ever  seen  ;  always  premising  when  the  foot  is  in  its 
natural,  undistorted  state.  The  Chinese  have  as  strange  ideas  about  nails 
as  they  have  about  beautiful  faces,  forms,  and  feet ;  a  Chinese  lady  allows 
the  nails  of  her  third  and  fourth  fingers  to  grow  to  an  incredible  length,  and 
such  is  their  length,  that  at  night  they  twist  them  round  their  wrists,  to  pre- 
vent the  nail  being  broken  ;  first  softening  them,  by  saturating  the  finger  in 
oil. 

This  penchant  for  long  nails,  is  indulged  in  by  the  male  community  also, 
and  frequently  men  have  the  nails  of  the  middle  and  small  fingers  as  long  as 
the  fingers  themselves ;  wearing  at  night  a  silver  case,  or  shield,  to  preserve 
them  :  to  such  an  extent  is  this  practice  carried,  that  shopkeepers  and  upper 
servants  invariably  endeavor  to  let  one  or  more  nails  grow  to  a  considerable 
length,  as  a  proof  they  are  not  engaged  in  any  manual  occupation. 

The  apartments  devoted  to  the  women  are  set  apart  exclusively  for  their 
use,  as  they  do  not  eat  or  sit  with  their  husband,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, with  the  master  of  the  house  ;  none  but  female  attendants  or  lads  are 
permitted  to  enter  these  rooms  ;  except  when  the  head  of  the  household  is 
present,  and  then  only  the  nearest  male  relatives,  such  as  a  father,  brother, 
or  son,  are  suffered  to  remain  with  the  women. 

Male  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  women's  apartments  until  they 
are  ten  years  of  age,  after  that  period  they  are  taken  from  their  mothers  and 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  men. 

Bamboos  are  stretched  across  their  bed-rooms,  on  which  their  various 
articles  of  dress  are  suspended.  A  variety  of  walking-sticks,  richly  orna- 
mented, of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  descriptions,  are  to  be  found  in  their  rooms  ; 
the  crippled  ladies  appearing  to  be  great  connoisseurs  of  a  good  Malacca. 
Would  that  they  were  as  fond  of  sweet  smells  ;  as  the  odor  of  the  sleeping 
apartments  was  described  by  a  traveller  as  being  most  offensive  ;  from 
the  filthy  habits  indulged  in  by  the  women,  and  from  their  bandaged  feet. 
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Their  toilet-table  is  furnislied  with  more  cosmetics  and  paints  than  a 
Parisian  belle  would  use  or  require  in  a  lifetime,  as  a  Chinawoman  relies 
much  on  the  "  foreign  aid  of  ornament,"  and  does  not  appear  to  hesitate,  in 
showing,   or   admitting,   that    she  has  recourse  to  them. 

The  dressing-mirror  (when  unprovided  with  a  glass  one)  is  manufactured 
from  a  white  metal,  most  highly  polished  on  one  side  ;  the  back  is  blackened, 
and  on  it  are  represented  in  bold  and  strong  relief,  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
dragons,  and  strange  animals,  which  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  face  appear 
in  front ;  hence  some  suppose  these  figures  are  seen  through  the  back, 
whereas  they  are  imperceptibly  traced  on  the  front,  requiring  a  strono-  Ho-ht 
to  bring  them  into  sight ;  this  metal  mirror  is  usually  placed  in  an  ebony 
frame,  richly  covered,  and  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  adjunct  to  the  dres- 
sing-table. 

The  females  frequently  use  a  species  of  dressing-case,  or  multuni  in  var- 
vo  box,  measuring  about  ten  by  six  inches ;  within  the  lid  is  a  looking-o^lass, 
with  a  double  hinge,  the  bottom  of  which  rests  on  the  point  of  the  box  ;  at- 
tached to  this  box,  underneath,  are  two  small  drawers,  in  which  are  kept 
cosmetics  and  paint. 

The  exteriors  of  these  boxes  are  lacquered,  very  prettily  ornamented  with 

silver,    and    inlaid    with    mother-of-pearl    in    many  -~ — ^ 

devices. 

The  ladies  occasionally  indulge  in  smoking  opi-  ^^ 
um,  and  pipes  of  delicate  manufacture  are  strewed 
about  their  apartments  ;  smoking  tobacco  by  them 
is  carried-  to  a  great  extent,  and  little  girls  of  five 
years  of  age  are  allowed  to  commence  this  disgust- 
ing and  pernicious  habit;  and  an  embroidered  tobac- 
co-bag is  as  necessary  an  appendage  to  a  female's 
dress,  from  earliest  childhood  to  advanced  age,  as 

^  ^1  ,  Chinese  Tobacco-pouch. 

to  a  gentleman  s.  ^ 

There  are  no  Chinese  customs  so  litde  understood  as  their  marriages : 
thus  we  often  hear  of  the  number  of  a  Chinaman's  wives,  while,  in  reality, 
he  has  but  one  wife,  the  remainder  being  handmaids  or  concubines  ;  among 
the  mandarins  and  wealthy  classes,  a  wife  is  always  chosen  from  their  own 
sphere  of  life,  the  marriage  ceremony  is  celebrated  with  solemn  rites,  and 
she  takes  her  husband's  name.  The  marriage  tie  can  only  be  dissolved  by 
the  husband,  for  one  of  seven  causes,  —  barrenness,  adultery,  disobedience 
to  himself  or  parents,  talkativeness,  thieving,  ill  temper,  and  inveterate 
infirmities  :  although  the  wife  should  be  found  guilty  of  any  oi'  all  of  these 
offences,  yet  she  can  not  be  divorced  if  she  has  mourned  for  her  husband's 
parents,  if  property  has  been  acquired  since  their  marriage,  or  if  her  parents 
are  «l^ad.  Thus  the  wife  is  in  possession  of  established  legalized  rights ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  handmaid  or  concubine,  who  never  receives  the 
name  of  wife,  and  is  invariably  bought  from  a  family  inferior  in  social  posi- 
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tion  to  that  of  the  purchaser ;  she  is  brought  home  without  ceremony,  has  no 
legal  rights,  and  can  be  sold  or  given  away  when  her  master  is  tired  of  her. 
The  offspring  of  these  handmaids  inherit  property,  but  the  children  of  the 
wife  take  precedence  ;  if  there  is  no  male  issue  by  the  wife,  then  the  son  of 
the  handmaid  will  succeed  to  the  estate,  if  such  be  the  father's  pleasure. 

A  man  may  have  as  many  handmaids  as  he  can  afford  to  support  or  pur- 
chase ;  and  we  heard  an  instance  of  a  wealthy  Chinaman  who  had  a  wife 
and  ten  handmaids.  Although  handmaids  are  allowed,  occasionally  the 
emperor  will  express  or  signify  his  displeasure  when  an  official  personage 
has  too  many.  A  Tartar  general  had  twelve  of  these  encumbrances,  besides 
his  lawful  wife  ;  the  emperor  desired  him  to  resign  his  post,  as  he  was  "  too 
much  occupied  with  domestic  affairs"  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  appoint- 
ment. No  obloquy  attends  the  position  of  a  concubine  or  handmaid,  as 
they  are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  the  handmaids  we  read  of  in  Abraham's 
days.  When  a  new  emperor  ascends  the  throne,  it  is  reported  and  believed 
that  many  families,  occupying  a  good  position,  send  their  daughters  to  his 
palace  for  approbation,  and  those  who  are  accepted  as  concubines  or  hand- 
maids deem  themselves  and  families  highly  honored  ;  those  who  are  rejected 
by  the  emperor  are  frequently  presented  to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal. 

Little  is  really  known  as  to  how  or  from  what  family  the  empress  of 
China  is  selected,  as  the  Chinese  of  all  ranks  scrupulously  abstain  from 
giving  any  information  on  this  subject.  Some  authors  assert  that  the  impe- 
rial harem  is  principally  supplied  with  the  daughters  of  mandarins,  who  are 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  eunuchs  and  elderly  females,  who  educate  them 
according  to  the  regulations  laid  down  ;  and  that  when  an  empress  or  con- 
sort is  wanted,  the  birth  and  education  of  the  individual  selected  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  most  nobly  born  and  the  most  highly  educated  being 
fixed  upon.  All  this  must  be  a  matter  of  mere  surmise,  as  no  foreigner 
can  state  positively  from  what  family  the  imperial  consort  is  chosen  ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain,  that  by  the  laws  of  China  no  woman  can  ascend  the  throne 
or  interfere  in  state  affairs  ;  that  the  empress  is  charged  with  the  worship  of 
the  god  of  the  silk-worm  ;  and  that  silks  are  woven  by  the  ladies  of  the 
palace,  which  are  presented  by  the  empress  to  the  god. 

Among  the  higher  orders,  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  dress  of  the  wife 
and  that  of  the  handmaid,  the  former  wearing  a  petticoat  over  her  trousers 
as  well  as  the  jacket,  while  the  latter  wears  only  the  jacket  over  her  trousers  ; 
the  wife's  dress  and  ornaments  are  also  more  costly  ;  and  although  they  sit 
and  eat  in  the  same  room,  the  wife  is  seated  (with  her  children,  if  she  has 
any)  at  a  separate  table,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  handmaids  are  her  ser- 
vants. All  ranks  have  handmaids,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who  can 
purchase  or  support  them  ;  the  upper  class  of  servants  have  generally  a  wife 
and  one  or  more  handmaids,  the  wife  invariably  having  distorted  feet,  and 
among  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  the  handmaids  have  generally  the 
same  deformity. 
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Whether. the  custom  of  having  concubines  has  arisen  from  the  affection 
which  the  Chinese  have  for  children,  and  from  their  desire  to  be  the  fathers 
of  a  numerous  progeny,  is  a  point  that  is  and  has  oftentimes  been  mooted 
and  disputed;  —  for  our  part,  we  opine  that  the  habit  is  indulged  in  from 
their  uncurbed  licentious  propensities  ;  for  no  nation  under  the  sun's  glow 
is  more  essentially  immoral  than  the  Chinese ;  vice  of  all  descriptions  and 
of  the  most  revolting  character  being  openly  indulged  in.  We  allow  that 
a  Chinaman  is  fond  of  children;  but  that  would  not  lead  him  to  sell  the 
mother  of  his  child,  or  give  her  away,  as  soon  as  he  became  tired  of  her, 
purchasing  another  and  younger  slave  to  supply  her  place:  alas  for  human 
nature,  this  constantly  occurs  in  numberless  households. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Chinese  for  a  numerous  family  of  male  offr^pring  is 
very  great ;  but  daughters  are  not  cared  for :  if  a  man  has  not  a  son  by 
either  wife  or  handmaid,  he  adopts  one  —  if  possible,  the  son  of  a  younger 
brother,  such  adoption  being  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  Celestial  empire. 
The  leading  and  principal  aim  of  a  Chinaman's  existence  appears  to  be  the 
perpetuation  of  his  name  after  his  decease  :  without  a  son,  he  lives  without 
estimation  and  dies  without  hope,  sorrowing  that  he  has  none  of  his  name 
or  race  to  sacrifice  to  his  manes,  and  pay  the  usual  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory  ;  while  the  father  of  numerous  sons  is  honored  by  all  his  neighbors, 
and  has  the  gratifying  knowledge  that  sacrifices  will  be  constantly  offered  to 
his  manes,  and  his  name  endure  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

So  much  value  do  the  Chinese  place  upon  male  offspring,  that  frequently 
a  wealthy  man,  who  is  desirous  of  having  an  heir,  will  bribe  the  midwife  to 
purchase  a  son  of  a  poor  person,  to  substitute  for  his  own  daughter.  It  is 
also  asserted  that  when  a  rich  man  has  no  fiimily,  by  ehher  wife  or  concu- 
bine, he  will  go  to  the  foundling  hospital  (which  may  be  most  conveniently 
situated,  or  the  easiest  of  access)  during  the  night,  and  bring  away  a  male 
child  :  the  motive  for  this  is  that  the  child  may  be  deemed  legitimate,  and 
be  at  full  liberty  in  after-life  to  pursue  studies  which  may  eventually  lead  to 
obtaining  degrees  and  holding  official  posts,  which  privilege  is  not  granted 
to  those  children  which  are  taken,  or  known  to  be  adopted,  from  a  foundling 
hospital. 

The  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  is  absolute,  and  he  may  dispose 
of  them,  selling  them  for  slaves,  or  treat  them  in  any  manner  that  he  pleases. 
Strange  to  say,  this  unlimited  power  and  authority  is  rarely  exerted  and  sel- 
dom abused,  as  the  Chinese  are  most  indulgent  and  affectionate  parents. 
After  the  decease  of  a  father,  this  authority  devolves  upon  the  mother.  A 
widow  in  the  higher  ranks  is  forbidden  by  the  law  to  contract  a  second 
marriage  ;  —  a  woman  in  an  inferior  rank  may  do  so  if  she  chooses  :  but  a 
widow  rarely  avails  herself  of  this  permission,  or  takes  advantage  of  it,  from 
the  circumstance  that  during  widowhood  she  has  full  power  and  sole  con- 
trol over  the  children  and  property  of  her  late  husband.  This  privilege 
would  be  lost  to  her,  were  she  to  remarry,  as  then  the  brother  of  her  bus- 
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band,  or  the  next  of  kin,  would  be  entided  to  manage  the  property  and 
become  the  guardian  of  the  children,  unless  the  oldest  son  had  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  in  which  case  he  would  be  called  upon  to  manage  his  deceased 
father's  property,  becoming  a  guardian  to  the  younger  children  :  in  fact,  the 
authority  and  duties  of  a  father  would  devolve  upon,  and  be  fulfilled  by,  the 
oldest  son,  should  his  mother  take  to  herself  a  second  spouse. 

It  is  stated  by  numerous  authors  that  infanticide,  as  regards  female  chil- 
dren, is  carried  on  in  China  to  a  fearfid  extent ;  that  such  a  crime  should 
occasionally  occur  is  very  possible,  and  by  no  means  unlikely.  But  it  ap- 
pears contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense  to  suppose  that  infanticide  is 
generally  practised,  or  of  daily,  nay  hourly  occurrence,  when  we  take  into 
calculation  the  amount  of  the  female  population  of  the  Celestial  empire,  and 
the  numerous  handmaidens  belonging  to  each  man  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
the  poor  having  one  or  more  concubines  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

Multitudes  of  females  are  sold  in  infancy  or  early  childhood ;  if  good- 
looking,  they  are  bred  up  for  a  life  of  infamy  ;  if  possessing  only  bodily 
power,  they  are  then  trained  for  domestic  servants  or  slaves.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  conceive  that  the  births  of  females 
in  China  should  so  far  exceed  those  of  males  as  to  admit  of  female  infanti- 
cide being  carried  to  any  great  extent.  The  laws  of  the  country  appear  to 
give  no  excuse  or  pretext  for  the  commission  of  this  crime,  as  numerous 
foundling-hospitals  are  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom,  where  a  cradle  or 
basket  is  ever  ready  to  receive  an  infant,  no  interrogatories  being  put,  nor 
even  the  person  seen  of  the  depositor  of  the  child,  in  the  well-wadded  recep- 
tacle which  has  been  prepared  for  the  unknown  little  mortal.  From  this 
pagan  nation,  might  not  a  Christian  country  receive  an  advantageous  lesson  ? 

Early  marriages  are  encouraged  in  China ;  among  the  mandarins  and 
wealthy  classes,  the  matrimonial  age  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  in 
males,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  females ;  the  poorer  classes  marry  as 
soon  as  they  acquire  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  wife  and  defray  the 
attendant  expenses.  Occasionally  a  poor  man  goes  to  the  foundling  hospital 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  obtains  a  girl,  that  he  may  take  her  home  and  edu- 
cate her,  giving  her  in  marriage  to  his  son  when  the  young  folks  have 
arrived  at  a  proper  age.  The  thrift  and  caution  of  the  national  character 
are  fully  developed  in  this  arrangement :  in  the  first  place,  the  money  is 
saved  which  must  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  wife ;  in  the 
second,  the  girl  is  educated  by  her  (future)  mother-in-law,  thereby  falling 
into  all  the  old  lady's  economical  habits;  thirdly  and  lastly,  if  the  girl  is  not 
good-tempered,  industrious,  and  respectful  in  her  demeanor  to  her  intended 
husband  and  his  parents,  she  is  very  quickly  sent  about  her  business,  with- 
out the  attendant  fuss  which  ensues  when  a  wife  is  sent  back  to  her  family 
for  misconduct  after  her  marriage. 

The  parties  about  to  contract  a  marriage  never  see  each  other,  the  whole 
affair  being  arranged  by  their  relations,  or  go-betweens,  who  are  old  women, 
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and  who  describe  the  lady  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  or  the  reverse,  accord- 
ing to  the  presents  which  are  made  to  them.  One  of  their  customs  before 
marriage,  although  synonymous  with  our  fashion  of  sending  a  lady's  por- 
trait, is  most  extraordinary :  as  the  damsel  can  not  be  seen,  her  shoe  is  sent 
to  the  gentleman,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  dimensions  of  her 
crippled  feet  —  the  smallness  of  the  foot  being  a  Chinaman's  beau  ideal  of 
perfection. 

Daughters  have  no  fortunes  in  China  ;  but  the  man  who  is  about  to  marry 
agrees  to  give  a  certain  sum,  which  is  laid  out  in  clothes  and  jewels  for  the 
bride.  The  sums  of  money  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  the 
mandarins  frequently  giving  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  wife  ;  and  a  bride  is 
invariably  selected  from  a  family  of  equal  station. 

Among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  price  of  a  wife  varies  from  one 
thousand  dollars  until  as  small  a  sum  as  ten  dollars  is  given  ;  and  a  man 
who  can  not  pay  the  whole  sum  at  once,  does  so  by  instalments.  At  first, 
what  is  called  the  bargain-money  is  given  ;  this  binds  the  parents  of  the 
female  to  dispose  of  her  to  no  other  person  ;  the  presents  are  then  stipulated 
for.  When  the  last  instalment  is  paid,  and  the  last  gift  received,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  is  the  bride  transferred  to  her  husband.  This  same  practice  is 
also  adopted  with  the  handmaids  or  concubines,  in  all  particulars. 

The  presents  given  to  the  female's  parents,  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks, 
are  sometimes  of  a  ludicrous  description,  according  to  our  "barbarian" 
notions,  being  fat  pigs,  dried  fish,  live  poultry,  chests  of  tea,  sugar-candy, 
preserved  fruits,  and  such  like  unromantic  gear ;  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  these  presents  are  invariably  agreed  upon  when  the  bargain  is  first  struck. 

The  following  five  in'erdicts  being  infringed,  which  are  stringently  en- 
forced by  the  Chinese  laws,  renders  a  marriage  unlawful,  null,  and  void:  — 

1st.  —  Parties  of  the  same  name  and  family  can  not  marry;  two  brothers 
can  not  wed  two  sisters ;  a  widower  can  not  marry  his  son  to  the  daughter 
of  the  widow  he  intends  to  take  for  his  wife. 

2d.  —  Marriage  can  not  be  contracted  during  the  period  of  mourning  for 
parents,  nor  if  any  extraordinary  affliction  visit  the  head  of  the  family,  such 
as  being  removed  from  an  official  appointment,  incurring  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure or  the  visitation  of  sickness. 

3d.  —  If  a  woman  has  been  promised  to  a  man,  and  presents  received 
from  the  same,  she  can  not  wed  any  other  person. 

4th.  —  A  mandarin,  holding  official  rank,  can  not  marry  into  the  family 
of  any  belonging  to  the  province  or  city  in  which  his  appointment  is  situa- 
ted ;  if  he  transgress  this  law,  the  marriage  is  not  only  null,  but  he  is 
severely  bastinadoed. 

5th. — If  deception  has  been  made  use  of,  such  as  substituting  a  disagree- 
able person  for  the  one  shown  to  the  go-between  or  relations,  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  slave  with  a  freeman,  or  the  reverse,  the  marriage  is  null,  and 
all  parties  concerned  in  the  fraud  are  severely  punished. 
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The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  is  gone  through  at  the  bridegroom's  house. 
Upon  the  nuptial  day,  the  bride  leaves  her  father's  home,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  train  of  attendants ;  she  is  placed  in  a  sedan-chair,  most  profusely 
gilded,  and  decorated  most  gayly  with  artificial  flowers  of  brilliant  hues ; 
attendants,  bearing  torches  and  flambeaux,  surround  the  chair,  the  servant 
who  bears  the  key  of  the  precious  casket  walking  nearest  the  sedan —  for  no 
sooner  is  the  lady  seated  in  the  chair,  than  the  door  is  locked  by  her  father 
or  nearest  male  relative,  and  the  key  given  to  the  confidential  servant,  who 
has  orders  to  deliver  it  only  to  the  bridegroom.     Numerous  attendants  pre- 
cede and  follow  the  bride's  chair,  carrying  flags,  magnificent  lanterns,  beat- 
ing gongs,  and  sounding  wind  instruments.     The  ladies  of  the  two  families 
are  in  sedan-chairs,  which  follow  the  bride's ;  the  male  relatives  and  friends 
walking  in   the   procession.     There   is   a   great   display  of  presents  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  to  accompany  the  bride  to  her  new  home  ;  these  consist  of 
ladies'  dresses,  borne  on  stands  ;  carved  chests,  which  are  to  be  supposed  to 
contain  all  sorts  of  treasures  ;  stands,  in  which  are   placed  jars  containing 
sam-shoo,  wine,  and  preserved  fruhs.    Cages  containing  the  mandarin  ducks 
(emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity),  fowls,  and,  frequently,  a  fine  fat  pig  in   a 
gayly-decorated  bamboo   cage,  bring  up  the   rear   of  the   presents.     The 
grandeur  of  a  marriage  procession  is  measured  by  the  number  of  attendants. 
At  the  door  of  his  house  stands  the  bridegroom,  magnificently  attired,  to 
receive  the  bride.     The  ladies  of  the  family  first  alight  from  their  sedans, 
and  cluster  about  the  bride's  chair ;  the  bridegroom  receives  the  key  from 
the  servant,  opens  the  door,  and  raises  the  bride's  veil  to  view  her  face  (for, 
as  before  remarked,  no  interview  takes  place  previous  to  the  bride  leaving 
her  father's  house) ;  if  her  looks  do  not  please  the  gentleman,  he  is   at  full 
liberty  to  shut  tiie  door  in  the  lady's  face,  lock  her  up,  and  send  her  back  to 
her  father ;  and  this  frequently  happens :  but  all  proceeding  smoothly,  the 
bride  is  assisted  to  leave  the  sedan,  by  the  bridegroom,  and  is  carried  over 
the  sill  of  the  doorway  in  the   arms  of  matrons  (who  are  part  of  her  own 
family,  and   the   mothers  of  sons)  ;    the   bride   is  thus    conveyed  over  the 
threshold,  as  it  would  be  considered  unlucky   were  her  foot  to  touch  the 
o-round  (that  being  an  omen  of  domestic  misery),  before  she  is  close  to  the 
domestic  shrine. 

As  soon  as  the  matrons  have  borne  the  bride  into  the  hall  of  ancestors, 
they  place  her  on  the  ground  before  the  altar ;  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
then  prostrate  themselves  before  joss,  and  go  through  some  religious  forms  ; 
drinkin"-  out  of  the  same  cup,  and  sitting  down  to  a  feast  —  the  husband  and 
wife  eating  at  the  same  table  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  lives.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  the  bride  salutes  the  ladies  of  her  husband's 
family  ;  the  party  then  separates,  the  bridegroom  retiring  into  another  apart- 
ment to  feast  with  his  friends,  while  the  bride  and  ladies  are  conducted  to 
the  women's  apartments,  to  amuse  and  divert  themselves  as  best  they  may. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,    AND    NATURAL    PRODUCTIONS    OF    CHINA. 

HE  Chinese  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  indus- 
try and  ingenuity ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  reluc- 
tance to  be  taught  by  foreigners,  they  possess  but 
very  little  scientific  knowledge,  and  succeed  better  in 
ornamental  than  in  useful  works.  Those  arts  which 
chiefly  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
^^^«i^  of  life,  are  but  imperfectly  understood  ;  while  those 
that  depend  on  exertion  of  fancy  and  neatness  of 
execution,  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  They  have  very 
little  machinery,  and  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  introduction  of  any 
improvements  that  would  tend  to  abridge  manual  labor ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
that  such  a  feeling  should  prevail  in  an  over-peopled  country  where  emigra- 
tion is  not  encouraged,  and  where  many  millions  depend  on  the  labor  of 
their  hands  for  subsistence.  Even  their  agricultural  implements  are  as  few 
and  simple  as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire,  yet  by  dint  of  the 
excessive  toil  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  employed,  the  lands  are  as  well 
cultivated  and  as  highly  productive  as  they  could  possibly  be  by  any  improved 
system.  The  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the  hoe,  all  of  the  rudest  construc- 
tion, are  the  chief  implements  used  by  a  Chinese  farmer,  the  spad*  being 
only  seen  occasionally.  The  plough  is  usually  drawn  by  buffaloes,  but 
sometimes  that  labor  is  performed  by  men,  and  even  by  women,  among  the 
lowest  class  of  farmers.  Water-wheels  and  chain-pumps  are  used  for  irri- 
gating the  lands.  The  water-wheel  is  an  immense  yet  very  light  machine, 
composed  entirely  of  bamboo,  its  buckets  for  raising  the  water  being  made 
of  the  same  material ;  it  is  fixed  adjoining  the  banks  of  all  such  rivers  as 
have  the  stream  running  one  way,  which  keeps  it  going  night  and  day,  and 
supplies  water  to  a  large  trough  which  empties  its  contents  into  several 
channels  that  run  through  tjie  fields  in  various  directions,  and  thus  keep  them 
constantly  watered.  The  chain-pump  is  used  to  raise  water  from  the  wells 
and  ponds  for  the  same  purpose,  and  being  portable,  is  extremely  useful  to 
the  Chinese  laborer,  who  is  never  without  one  ;  consequently,  the  making 
of  these  machines  is  a  branch  of  industry  that  affords  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  mechanics. 

The  great  object  of  cultivation  is  rice,  the  staple  food  of  all  classes,  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant.  Most  of  the  plains  present  an  endless  succession 
of  rice  or  paddy  fields,  which,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  crops,  exhibit  a  vast 
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surface  of  bright  green,  but  turn  yellow  as  the  grain  ripens.  The  seed  is 
first  sown  in  small  patches,  flooded  with  a  particular  preparation  of  liquid 
manure,  which  promotes  its  immediate  development,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
the  shoots  are  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  when  they  are  transplanted  to 
the  fields,  some  of  the  laborers  being  employed  in  taking  them  up,  others 
in  making  holes  to  receive  them,  and  a  third  party  in  dropping  them  into 
the  holes  about  six  together.  All  these  men  stand  up  to  the  ankles  in  water, 
for  it  is  requisite  that  rice  should  be  kept  constantly  wet,  or  it  would  be 
spoiled ;  but  when  the  rice  is  ripe  the  fields  are  drained  ;  so  that  the  reap- 
ers, whose  labors  commence  about  midsummer,  work  on  dry  ground. 

The  methods  adopted  in  thrashing  rice  or  paddy  are  numerous  ;  they 
sometimes  thrash  with  flails  of  bamboo,  somewhat  similar  to  our  own  in 
form,  only  shorter ;  and  sometimes  with  their  oxen  they  tread  out  the  grain, 
calling  to  mind,  in  that  land  of  heathens,  the  sublime  scriptural  injunction 
contained  in  the  passage,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  which  treadeth 
out  the  corn." 

They  also  husk  the  rice,  by  placing  the  grain  in  a  stone  mortar,  which  is 
securely  fixed  or  imbedded  in  the  earth,  using  a  pestle,  attached  to  a  lever, 
to  strike  the  rice  vi^ith  ;  this  pestle  is  most  generally  worked  by  a  man, 
who  treads  heavily  upon  the  end  of  the  lever.  Water-mills  are  also  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  species  of  hand-mill,  which  is  made  of  two  round 
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Stones,  tile  topnio.^t  turning  by  means  of  a  handle  upon  an  iron  pivot.  Here 
we  are  furnished  with  an  example  in  which  everything  is  turned  to  account 
by  the  natives.  From  the  grain  a  spirit  is  distilled,  and  is  also  their  chief 
article  of  nutriment;  the  straw  thatches  their  abodes;  and  from  it  also  they 
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manufacture  coarse  mats  and  paper :  the  husks  are  carefully  collected,  and 
being  amalgamated  with  unctuous  matter,  are  formed  into  cakes,  and  given 
to  swine,  who  fatten  speedily  on  this  description  of  food.  Ornaments  are 
manufactured  from  prepared  rice,  which  is  first  pounded  into  a  paste,  and 
then  hardened  hy  means  of  heat ;  we  have  seen  remarkably  handsome  vases 
and  snufF-bottles,  made  of  this  material,  the  forms  of  which  were  chaste  and 
elegant,  and  would  not  have  disgraced  the  the  antique  models  of  Greece. 

The  second  harvest  is  ripe  in  November,  after  which  the  ground  is  usually 
planted  with  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  a  crop  of  cotton  is  obtained  between  the  two  rice  crops.  A  Jesuit 
writer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton,  and  its 
extraction  from  the  seed :  "  On  the  same  day  that  the  husbandmen  get  in 
their  harvest,  they  sow  the  field  with  cotton  seed,  first  breaking  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  the  harrow.  After  the  earth  has  been  moistened,  there 
grows  up,  by  degrees,  a  small  shrub,  about  two  feet  high,  the  flowers  of 
which  appear  toward  the  middle  of  August,  being  generally  yellow,  but 
sometimes  red  ;  and  this  flower  is  succeeded  by  a  pod,  about  as  big  as  a 
nut,  which  opens  of  itself,  displaying,  within,  three  or  four  little  bags  of 
cotton,  extremely  white,  and  these  contain  the  seed  for  the  following  year. 
The  crop  is  then  ready  for  gathering,  and  the  cotton  is  separated  from  the 
seed  by  means  of  two  small  rollers,  turned  by  the  hand  and  foot,  sufficiently 
close  together  to  exclude  the  seed  while  the  cotton  passes  through."  The 
field  is  then  manured  for  the  second  crop  of  rice,  the  plants  of  which  are 
transplanted  into  it  in  the  manner  before  described. 

Keang-^nan,  and  the  provinces  adjoining,  are  those  where  cotton  is  more 
extensively  cultivated,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nanking,  the  cloth 
known  by  that  name  is  made  in  large  quantities.  The  weavers  are  all 
women,  and  work  at  their  own  homes,  for  there  are  no  large  manufacto- 
ries in  China,  either  for  silks  or  cottons  ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  cottage 
throughout  the  empire,  where  there  is  not  some  manufacture  carried  on, 
either  for  sale  or  home  consumption,  and  generally  for  both. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  instead  of  silk,  for  clothing,  must  have  proved 
a  material  benefit  to  the  lower  classes,  being  so  much  more  durable,  and 
better  suited  to  their  occupations  than  silk  ;  yet  it  was  not  till  after  the 
accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  that  it  was  cultivated  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  allow  of  its  coming  into  general  use.  The  extended  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  sheep  from  the 
southern  provinces,  for  it  was  found  that  it  would  take  much  more  land  to 
supply  a  certain  number  of  persons  with  mutton  and  wool  than  with  rice 
and  cotton  ;  there  the  pastures  were  turned  into  rice  and  cotton  plantations, 
while  sheep  were  banished  to  the  mountains  and  less  fertile  parts  of  the 
country.  For  the  same  reason,  cattle,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
are  scarce ;  the  few  that  are  kept  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  are  poor 
and  ill-fed  ;  for  there  is  not  a  common  on  which  they  can  graze ;  so  they  are 
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tied  up  in  stalls  when  not  employed  in  the  fields.    Dair}'  farms  are  unknown 
in  China,  where  the  people  use  neither  milk,  butter,  nor  cheese. 

The  land-tax  is  said  to  amount  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  produce ;  and  it 
is  reckoned  that  about  ten  thousand  boats  are  constantly  engaged  in  carry- 
in  "^  to  Peking  the  tribute-goods  from   different  provinces,  which  serve  to 


BiiJge,  with  Junks  of  Commerce  passing   undenieath. 

clothe  and  feed  the  army,  and  afford  stores  of  grain  for  times  of  scarcity,  as 
well  as  to  furnish  the  numerous  princes  and  government  officers  with  the 
silks  and  rice  that  are  distributed  to  them  annually,  as  a  part  of  their  sala- 
ries. The  state-dresses  of  the  emperor's  guards  are  of  silk,  the  making  of 
which  is  a  tax  on  the  silk-districts.  The  provinces  that  produce  the  finest 
silk  are  those  of  Che-keang,  Keang-nan,  or  Nanking,  and  the  country  ad- 
joining ;  but  there  is  a  wild  species  of  worm  in  many  other  parts  of  China 
that  feeds  on  some  of  the  common  forest-trees,  and  from  which  is  obtained 
a  coarse  kind  of  silk,  which  is  very  durable,  but  which  will  not  take  any 
dye,  and  is  far  less  glossy  and  beautiful  than  tlie  silk  of  the  worm  that  feeds 
on  the  mulberry-tree. 

The  Chinese  do  not  sell  their  fabrics  to  foreigners,  consequently  we  never 
see  in  this  country  the  rich  silks  which  they  wear  themselves.  Their  vel- 
vets are  not  equal  to  those  of  Europe ;  but  their  flowered  damasks  and 
crapes  are  very  superb.  There  are  women  who  can  earn  as  much  as  thirty 
dollars  a  month  by  embroidering  the  beautiful  shawls  of  China  crape. 

A  large  portion  of  the  peasantry  in  the  silk-districts  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  taking  care  of  the  mulberry-plantations,  which  require  constant  attention 
that  they  may  produce  fine  leaves,  and  the  frequent  pruning  of  the  branches 
for  that  end,  destroys  in  a  great  measure  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  The  worms 
are  kept  in  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  grove  ;  for  it  is  an  essential  point  in 
the  management  of  them  that  they  should  be  always  surrounded  by  perfect 
stillness,  as  it  is  found  that  noise  is  extremely  injurious,  especially  to  the 
youno-er  ones.  The  care  of  feeding  and  tending  them  belongs  to  the  female 
part  of  the  family,  who  also  manage  the  silk  after  it  is  spun  by  the  worms. 
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Among  the  manifold  and  various  manufactures  of  China,  the  gold  and 
silver  tinsel -cloths  of  Peking  stand  deservedly  in  high  estimation  :  their  chief 
value  arises  from  the  peculiar  property  which  they  possess  of  never  tarnish- 
ing or  becoming  discolored,  by  the  influence  of  either  time  or  climate.  We 
have  seen  some  of  the  golden  tinsel,  which  has  been  thrown  about  in  two 
quarters  of  the  globe  for  years,  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  cloth  not  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  diminished.  In  appearance,  they  resemble  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  various  patterns  are  wrought  upon  them,  which  have  all 
the  effect  of  being  woven  into  the  cloth,  and  not  stamped  upon  the  surface ; 
these  tinsels  are  constantly  used  for  trimming  mandarin-robes.  Various  and 
frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  secret  mode  of  manufac- 
turing these  untarnishable  gold  and  silver  cloths  ;  but  all  efforts  have  proved 
abortive,  much  to  the  detriment  of  foreign  manufactures,  whose  value 
would  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  discovery. 

The  embroidery  of  the  Chinese  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  is  not  only 
unequalled,  but  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  men 
execute  the  finest  specimens  of  embroidery,  in  which  the  figures,  flowers, 
&c.,  are  made  to  correspond  on  both  sides ;  this  is  accomplished  by  work- 
ing with  two  needles,  placing  each  stitch  over  the  one  previously  taken. 
Every  end  of  the  broidery-silk  is  carefully  worked  in,  and  every  inequality 
taken  from  it.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery  come  from 
Soo-chow-foo,  and  parts  of  the  interior  from  which  we  are  still  excluded. 

Other  principal  manufactures  of  China  are  porcelain  and  paper.  The 
great  porcelain-factories  of  King-te-chin  are  still  carried  on  as  they  were  in 
former  times;  but  as  the  Chinese  have  made  no  improvements  in  either  the 
forms  or  designs  with  which  they  ornament  their  ware,  the  Europeans  now 
greatly  surpass  them  in  both  these  particulars,  although  perhaps  the  china^ 
ware  may  still  be  superior  in  quality  to  that  manufactured  in  Europe. 

Among  a  people  so  addicted  to  reading  and  writing,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  must  be 
much  increased  by  the  annual  consumption  for  the  sacrifices,  which  require 
an  immense  supply  of  paper.  The  paper  used  for  printing  books,  being 
thin  and  transparent,  is  impressed  on  one  side  only  and  folded,  so  that  every 
leaf  is  double,  with  the  edge  uncut.  Books  are  not  bound,  like  ours,  but 
every  work  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  parts,  each  neatly  stitched 
into  strong  paper-covers.  The  parts  in  this  shape  are  all  placed  together 
loosely  in  the  outer  case  —  a  plan  that  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  holding  a  thick  and  heavy  volume 
in  the  hand. 

Books  are  very  cheap,  for  there  is  no  duty  on  paper,  and  the  wages  of 
printers,  as  of  all  other  workmen,  are  very  small.  There  are  a  great  many 
booksellers  in  all  the  principal  towns,  but  as  the  only  books  read  in  China 
are  those  of  the  native  authors,  none  others  are  to  be  met  with  ;  and  thus 
printing  and  bookselling  go  on,  year  after  year  and  century  after  century. 
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witliout  adding  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  people,  or  giving  them  a 
single  new  idea. 

Printing  is  still  executed,  as  formerly,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks,  which 
are  prepared  thus :  the  copy  is  written  on  very  thin  paper,  and  pasted  on 
plain  blocks,  from  which  all  the  blank  parts  are  neatly  cut  away,  and  as  the 
letters  are  left  raised  on  the  surface,  they  are,  of  course,  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  manuscript,  which  must,  therefore,  be  very  carefully  written. 
Moveable  types  are  sometimes  used,  but  only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  as 
the  printing  of  the  gazette,  and  the  Red-Book,  the  latter  of  which  is  altered 
every  three  months. 


Chinese  Printer  at  Work. 

The  process  of  printing,  in  China,  is  very  different  from  that  used  in  this 
country,  as  the  Chinese  employ  no  press,  nor  would  it  facilitate  their  opera- 
tions, while  they  continue  to  print  on  paper  of  so  delicate  a  texture  that  any 
hard  pressure  would  be  likely  to  break  through  it.  The  printer  works  with 
two  brushes  fastened  on  both  ends  of  a  stick,  which  he  holds  in  his  right 
hand,  and  having  inked  the  characters  with  one  brush,  he  lays  on  his  paper, 
and  runs  the  other  over  it,  which  makes  the  impression  ;  and  this  is  done  so 
quickly,  that  a  good  workman  can  take  of  two  thousand  copies  in  a  day. 

Nothing  is  allowed  to  be  published  in  China  until  it  has  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Hanlin  college,  who  take  care  that 
not  a  line  shall  be  printed  which  might  be  displeasing  to  the  emperor,  who 
is,  by  that  means,  often  kept  in  ignorance  of  many  public  proceedings,  which 
are  either  prohibited  from  appearing  in  the  gazette  at  all,  or  are  entirely 
misrepresented  in  it ;  a  case  of  daily  occurrence  during  the  late  war,  when 
every  defeat  was  metamorphosed  into  a  victory. 

The  useful  arts  in  China  are,  as  before  observed,  in  a  very  unimproved 
state.  The  Chinese  do  not  make  good  locks,  knives,  or  cutlery  of  any  de- 
scription, and  it  has  been  only  of  late  that  they  have  begun  to  make  clocks 
and  watches,  for  which  the  springs,  and  the  finest  part  of  the  works,  are  ob- 
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tained  in  England.  Another  step  recently  taken  toward  an  improvement  in 
the  conveniences  of  life,  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  which  had 
previously  been  made  by  melting  that  which  had  been  broken  on  its  way 
from  Europe  ;  but  the  Chinese  have,  for  some  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  English  flints,  and  making  glass  themselves  ;  and  although  this 
glass  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  P^urope,  yet  the  art  of  making  it  is  gradually 
improving,  and  glass  mirrors  have,  in  great  measure,  superseded  those  of 
polished  metal,  which  have  been  in  use  from  very  ancient  times. 

The  beauty,  peculiarity,  delicacy,  and  depth,  of  the  carvings  in  ivory, 
tortoise-shell,  and  sandal  wood,  are  well  known  wherever  China  is  mentioned ; 
the  instruments  used  to  carve  the  card-cases  and  ivory  ornaments,  are  a 
species  of  minute  chisels,  flat,  or  bevelled  at  the  point ;  some  of  these  tools 
have  a  projecting  tooth  at  one  side,  to  enable  the  workman  to  carve  under  the 
figures.  It  is  by  this  process  that  many  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  carved 
over  lace-work ;  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  carving  is  most  exquisite,  ex- 
hibiting in  perfection  the  laborious  patient  industry,  which  is  invariably 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

A  traveller  in  China  had  presented  to  him  a  unique  specimen  of  carving 
in  ivory  :  this  was  a  mandarin  boat  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  the  width  and 
height  being  in  proportion  ;  the  boat  was  regularly  fitted  up  in  various  com- 
partments, representing  the  different  cabins  ;  in  the  principal  one  was  the 
shrine,  couches,  and  lanterns  hanging  from  the  roof.  Before  the  cabin-door 
was  placed  a  table,  around  which  were  seated  two  mandarins,  and  their 
wives,  the  latter  having  musical  instruments  in  their  hands  ;  in  various  parts 
of  the  vessel,  were  the  sailors  working  the  boat,  on  the  roof  of  which  were 
placed  flower  jars,  and  a  couch,  whereon  reclined  a  mandarin,  apparently 
enjoying  a  siesta  after  dinner.  The  whole  of  the  figures,  none  exceeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  are  clad  in  appropriate  dresses,  colored  to  rep- 
resent the  correct  costume,  the  embroidery  being  delicately  traced  :  the  fur- 
niture in  the  cabins,  lanterns,  flower-jars,  and  shrubs,  are  also  colored,  and 
depicted  with  the  greatest  accuracy ;  it  is  impossible  for  description  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  this  work  of  art.  The 
ivory-balls,  which  are  elaborately  carved,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
are  constructed,  have  long  excited  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  artis- 
tic skill,  and  means,  by  which  so  many  concentric  balls  can  be  carved  one 
within  the  other.  But  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  each  ball  is  con- 
structed of  two  pieces,  the  edges  of  which  are  finely  scraped  down,  the  edge 
of  one  hemisphere  being  made  to  overlap  its  counterpart  with  great  exacti- 
tude; thus  each  separate  ball  is  enclosed  one  within  the  other.  The  join- 
ings are  then  united  by  a  peculiarly  strong  cement  aided  by  the  employment 
of  heat  and  pressure,  and  over  each  joining  are  carved  various  devices.  Any 
one  in  possession  of  one  of  these  balls,  and  disposed  to  make  the  expensive 
trial,  will  soon  ascertain  the  fact,  by  the  application  of  continuous  liquid 
heat,  which  will  open  it  at  the  joints  in  due  course  of  time. 
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The  most  curious  variety  of  these  spheres  that  we  have  ever  read  of,  is  a 
ball  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  mass,  with 
perforated  holes,  through  which,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  turned,  spikes 
of  ivory  protrude  :  though  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  weight 
such  as  to  imply  solidity,  without  any  carving  to  conceal  a  joining,  we 
doubt  not  that  the  ball  was  manufactured  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  carved 
ones.  The  carvings  in  tortoise-shell  and  sandal-wood  are  executed  in  the 
same  masterly  style. 

The  tools  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  are  extremely  sim- 
ple, the  mother-of-pearl  counter  is  placed  in  a  hollow,  exactly  the  size  of  the 
article,  by  this  means  it  is  kept  in  a  steady  position  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  engraving.  The  finest  specimens  of  engraving  on  mother-of- 
pearl,  carvings  in  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  sandal-wood,  come  from  Ca-ding, 
being  unsurpassable  for  beauty  and  delicacy  of  workmanship. 

The  great  market  for  these  trifles  is  Canton,  where  they  are  sold  in  vast 
quantities  to  the  Europeans  and  Americans.  There  are  some  streets  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  full  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  such  com- 
modities ;  but  the  shopkeepers  dare  not  sell  tea  or  cotton,  the  dealings  in 
which  have  been  hitherto  entirely  restricted  to  the  hong-merchants. 

The  beautiful  lacquer-ware,  which  is  so  universally  admired,  is  made 
principally  near  Nanking,  being  considered  far  superior  to  that  which  is  made 
in  Kwang-tung  and  the  other  provinces.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  ware,  which  is  frequently  used  for  articles  of  furniture.  We 
will  describe  the  manufacture  of  a  table,  which  has  a  landscape  with  fig- 
ures delineated  on  the  top,  in  gold.  The  timber  being  first  put  together,  and 
rendered  perfectly  smooth,  is  covered  with  transparent  paper,  besmeared  with 
pork  fat ;  as  soon  as  this  paper  is  quite  dry  it  is  covered  with  a  paste,  made 
from  a  peculiar  description  of  clay.  When  this  substance  has  become  com- 
pletely dry  and  hard,  it  is  rubbed  down  with  a  whetstone,  to  remove  all 
inequalities  of  surface ;  as  soon  as  this  process  is  complete  the  lacquer  is 
laid  on,  then  allowed  to  dry  and  harden,  when  the  process  is  again  repeated 
three  or  four  times  more,  the  lacquer  being  allowed  to  become  completely 
dry  and  hard  between  each  several  coating.  This  lacquer  is  a  powerful  oil 
which  they  obtain  from  a  tree  whose  bark  and  foliage  is  like  our  ash.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  in  the  application  of  this  liquid,  for  if 
dropped  upon  the  skin,  the  oil  will  produce  a  cutaneous  disease,  which  is 
very  difficult  to  cure.  The  fluid  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  shells  are  placed  in  these  cuts,  which  speedily  become  filled  with 
the  juice  which  exudes  :  the  fluid  undergoes  a  variety  of  processes,  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  most  valued  ;  and  the  polish  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  this  liquid,  far  exceeds,  and  is  more  durable 
than  any  other. 

The  intended  landscape  is  traced  on  the  top  of  the  table,  by  throwing  a 
fine  white  powder  over  paper,  on  which  the  landscape  has  been  traced,  by 
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means  of  small  perforations,  thus  forming  the  outline  of  the  picture :  a  mi- 
nute instrument,  somewhat  resembling  a  style,  is  drawn  carefully  over  the 
perforations,  by  this  means  tracing  the  landscape  on  the  surface  of  the  table. 
The  picture  is  then  besmeared  with  a  compound  of  size  and  red  paint ;  the 
gold,  first  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  then  applied  ;  the  raised  appearance  of 
the  figures  being  produced  by  means  of  a  preparation  of  gum  combined  with 
other  ingredients  :  the  picture  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry,  when,  if 
requisite,  another  coat  of  the  lacquer  or  varnish  is  added. 

To  prepare  this  lacquer-ware  in  perfection,  requires  a  lengthened  period. 
To  produce  a  fine  specimen,  elaborately  painted,  six  months  ought  to  elapse 
between  the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  work,  thus  affording 
time  for  each  coat  of  lacquer  to  become  thoroughly  hardened  before  another 
is  applied.  Copper-ware  is  also  extensively  used,  being  manufactured  into 
various  articles  for  domestic  service,  such  as  bowls,  drinking-cups,  jars,  &c. 
These  utensils  are  painted  in  various  styles,  the  most  beautiful  being  that 
which  is  painted  to  resemble  porcelain  ;  the  paint,  invariably,  is  put  over  the 
surface  in  a  full  body,  let  the  design  be  of  what  character  it  may. 

There  is  a  metal  used  by  the  Chinese  which  has  the  aspect  of  silver;  the 
natives  call  this  substance  "  white  copper^  Pewter  is  also  used  to  manu- 
facture many  articles  for  household  use ;  this  metal  is  first  prepared  in  thin 
sheets,  and  is  then  made  into  bowls,  vases,  jars,  and  cups. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  large  country  where  so  much  trade  is  carried  on, 
and  where  every  town  is  full  of  retail  shops,  there  should  be  no  coinage,  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  more  convenient  than  that  of  the  little  copper  coins, 
one  thousand  of  which  are  only  equal  to  a  tael,  or  Chinese  ounce  of  silver, 
worth  about  one  dollar  and  sixty-two  cents.  These  copper  pieces,  called 
tchen,  have  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  and  are  issued  from  the  mint  threaded 
on  strings,  each  string  containing  a  thousand,  divided  by  knots  into  hundreds. 
Large  payments  are  therefore  made  in  ingots  of  silver,  usually  called  by  for- 
eigners, sycee ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  a  banker  in  China,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  government  officers  all  the  silver  collected  in  taxes,  which 
they  melt,  refine,  and  cast  into  ingots  of  a  certain  weight,  each  being  stamped 
with  the  date  of  the  year,  and  the  name  of  the  refiner.  In  makino-  small 
payments,  it  is  very  usual,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  cut  off  a  small  piece  of 
silver  from  a  thin  sheet  of  that  metal,  and  weigh  it  with  a  fine  balance  made 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  There  are  silver  mines  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  more  particularly  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  which  borders  on 
the  Birman  empire. 

Of  all  the  natural  productions  of  China,  the  tea-plant  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  important,  both  as  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  home 
consumption. 

Great  contention  has  long  existed  among  botanists  relative  to  the  varie- 
ties and  species  of  the  tea-plant ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  plant  from 
which  the  common  kinds  of  tea  in  commerce  are  produced,  is  the  thea- 
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chinensis,  of  which  several  varieties  exist ;  many  botanists  have  made  three 
distinct  species,  namely,  thea-viridis,  thea-bohea,  and  thea-stricta. 

China  seems  unquestionably  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  tea-plant. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  this  subject ;  and  although  Seibold  has  lately 
endeavored  to  establish  that  tea  has  been  introduced  into  China  from  Kao- 
rai,  yet  Klaproth  has  very  clearly  shown  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous.  The 
plant  is  found  in  China  as  high  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  as 
well  as  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  and  the  mountains  separating 
China  from  the  Burman  empire.  Ritter  has  proved  from  accurate  sources 
that  the  culture  of  lea  is  carried  on  in  Ava,  the  Burman  empire,  and  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Thibet  it  has  also  been  recently  found  wild  in  Assam,  at 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  cultivate  it  upon  a  large  scale  in  British-India.  Tea  is 
also  produced  in  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  but  here  its  cultivation  is 
much  neglected;  it  has  been  known  in  Japan,  and  cultivated  in  Corea  for 
centuries,  and  has  been  introduced  with  much  success  by  the  Dutch  into 
Java,  whence  the  produce  has  reached  the  Amsterdam  market. 

Plantations  of  tea  are  formed  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which  are  set  with 
regularity ;  in  the  first  year  the  middle  shoot  is  stopped,  to  stunt  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  which  causes  it  to  become  bushy  and  throw  out  a  greater 
quantity  of  leaves  ;  and  after  the  third  year  the  crop  of  leaves  is  fit  for  gath- 
ering. In  spring  and  autumn  the  shrubs  are  manured,  and  the  ground  is 
weeded  and  turned  around  the  roots  at  least  four  times  in  each  year.  The 
mode  of  manuring  the  plantations  differs  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ;  but 
the  most  usual  manure  employed  is  a  compost  of  night-soil  and  calcareous 
clay,  which  is  kept  prepared  ready  for  use  in  large  walled-in  pits  adjoining 
the  cultivated  land.  In  seven  years  the  leaves  become  thick,  hard,  and 
rough,  when  they  are  cut  close  to  the  ground,  which  causes  them  to  shoot 
anew,  and  produce  an  exuberant  supply  of  succulent  leaves  ;  after  thirty 
years,  it  is  said,  the  shrubs  become  useless  and  are  then  rooted  up.  The 
inferior  teas,  however,  which  are  designated  by  the  Chinese  as  "  hill-teas," 
receive  but  little  care  from  the  cultivator,  who  contents  himself  with  weed- 
ing them  about  twice  in  the  year,  collecting  the  weeds  about  the  roots, 
where  they  are  left  to  rot. 

The  ancient  writings  agree  with  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  who 
affirm  that  black  teas  of  the  best  flavor  come  from  the  Bohea  mountains, 
from  Nei-shan,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  these  mountains,  and  that 
the  teas  diminish  in  goodness  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  plantations 
from  that  district.  The  Ming-yen  and  finest  souchong  are  produced  there, 
which  are  unknown  in  this  country.  These  are  also  known  among  the 
Chinese  as  Nei-shan,  or  "  the  inner-mountain  teas,"  and  are  cultivated 
within  what  are  termed  the  "  imperial  enclosures,"  which  are  said  to  supply 
the  emperor's  court.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  the  leaves  from  the 
shrubs,  which  are  described  to  grow  in  this  district  on  the  sides  of  inacces- 
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slble  precipices,  is  said  to  be  excessive,  and  that  the  laborers  engaged  in 
the  task  are  let  down  by  means  of  iron  chains  ;  the  cultivation  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  tea  is  stated  to  be  under  tlie  direction  and  superintendence  of 
the  Budhist  priests,  who  have  built  their  temples  and  dwellings  upon  the 
level  heights.  Du  Halde  thus  expresses  himself  upon  this  religious  retreat : 
"  The  priests,  the  better  to  compass  their  design  of  making  this  mountain- 
pass  for  the  abode  of  the  immortal  beings,  have  conveyed  barks,  chariots, 
and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  into  the  clefts  of  the  steep  rocks,  all  along 
the  sides  of  a  rivulet  that  runs  between  ;  insomuch  that  these  fantastical 
ornaments  are  looked  upon  by  the  stupid  vulgar  as  a  real  prodigy,  believing 
it  impossible  that  they  could  be  raised  to  such  inaccessible  places  but  by  a 
power  more  than  human," 

The  hyson,  or  finest  green  tea,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  transplant- 
ing the  shrubs  from  certain  hills  favorable  to  their  growth  into  the  plains, 
and  this  course  has  been  adopted  for  many  centuries.  It  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  imagine  that  the  shrub  thus  highly  cultivated,  and  the  seed 
of  these  cultivated  plants  improving  for  a  long  series  of  years,  as  the  soil  or 
locality  was  changed,  may  have  altered  in  appearance  so  much,  that  there 
may  be  all  the  external  attributes  of  two  varieties. 

The  difference  in  color,  shajie,  and  pubescence,  of  the  dried  tea-leaves, 
for  a  long  time  led  botanists  and  others  to  believe  that  the  black  and  green 
teas  were  prepared  from  different  species :  this,  however,  was  an  erroneous 
idea,  as  both  kinds  may  be  prepared  from  the  same  plant.  This  has  been 
established  in  Java,  as  green  and  black  teas  are  produced  there  from  the 
same  seed,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  teas  being  produced  by  soil 
and  manipulation.  Botanically,  there  is  no  difference  of  species  between 
the  two  ;  one  part  of  the  same  plantation  may  grow  highly-flavored  teas, 
and  another  part  common  teas  :  both  may  resemble  souchong,  or  both  con- 
gou ;  or  the  one  souchong,  and  the  other  congou  ;  and  again,  in  regard  to 
green  tea,  the  one  may  resemble  Twankay,  and  the  other  hyson.  Experi- 
ments in  the  various  modes  of  manipulation,  can  alone  determine  which 
part  of  the  plantation  may  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  black  or 
green  tea. 

In  China,  however,  the  culture  of  the  black  tea  and  that  of  the  green  dif- 
fer considerably  ;  the  hyson,  or  finest  description  of  green  tea,  is  cultivated 
in  the  plains,  in  a  fertile  soil  and  highly  manured.  So  remunerative  a  price 
is  paid  for  this  tea,  that  the  producer  is  encouraged  to  devote  a  more  fruit- 
ful soil  to  its  cultivation.  The  Twankay  tea  is  very  far  inferior  to  tlie  hyson 
in  flavor,  and  yet  it  is  the  same  plant,  the  former  being  its  product,  when 
growing  on  its  native  hills,  while  the  latter  is  that  of  the  highly-cultivated 
plant  transplanted  into  the  valleys. 

The  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  when  newly  gathered,  do  not  in  the  least 
resemble  the  dry  leaves,  in  either  color  or  flavor;  they  have  not  either  a 
sharp,  aromatic,  or  bitter  taste.     The   highly-prized  qualities  of  pleasant 
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taste  and  delightful  odor  which  they  afterward  exhibit,  are  the  effects  of 
roasting,  by  which  the  leaves  are  dried,  and  of  manipulation.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  effect  produced  by  roasting  upon  the  tea-leaves,  as 
every  one  knows  that  unroasted  coffee  possesses  naught  of  the  agreeable 
aroma  for  which  it  is  peculiar  after  having  undergone  the  process. 

Let  any  one  take  a  number  of  leaves  of  various  sorts  of  teas,  as  they  come 
to  us  in  trade,  soften  them  in  hot  water,  and  lay  them  side  by  side,  and  he 
will  be  convinced  that  there  are  not  any  distinguishing  characteristics  be- 
tween the  various  kinds  of  black  and  green  teas.  But  although  we  think  it 
is  clearly  established  that  all  kinds  of  tea  are  prepared  from  the  same  spe- 
cies of  thea,  yet  these  various  teas  are  grown  each  one  in  a  particular 
district :  in  one  we  find  the  green,  in  another  the  black ;  in  a  third,  the  tea 
is  found  in  almost  a  globular  form ;  and  in  a  fourth  it  is  a  little  curled,  just 
like  the  vine,  which  is  almost  everywhere  the  same  species,  from  which  is 
produced  such  an  infinite  variety  of  wines,  all  differing  in  flavor  and  bouquet. 

The  flower  of  the  tea-shrub  is  white,  composed  of  five  leaves,  and  in 
shape  is  similar  to  the  rose,  and  the  berry  resembles  a  small,  moist  nut. 
There  are  four  gatherings  of  the  black  tea  :  the  first  is  in  early  spring,  when 
the  young,  delicate,  and  succulent  leaves  are  plucked,  from  which  the 
Pekoe  tea  is  made :  the  second  takes  place  about  the  20th  of  April,  when 
the  leaves  are  large,  which  produces  fragrant,  full-flavored  tea :  the  third  is 
about  the  6th  of  June,  after  the  leaves  have  shot  out  anew ;  this  tea  has  little 
smell,  is  weak  in  flavor,  and  of  a  very  dark  color :  the  fourth  takes  place 
after  the  summer-solstice,  when  another  crop  of  leaves  has  sprung  forth, 
and  this  tea  is  coarse  in  smell,  weak  in  flavor,  but  of  a  lighter  color  than 
the  last. 

Loo-Lan,  a  Chinese  author,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  yen,  or  paochong  tea :  "  When  the  leaves  have  been  plucked,  they 
are  spread  on  trays,  and  exposed  to  the  air  ;  this  process  is  called  leang- 
ching  :  they  should  then  be  tossed  with  both  hands,  sifted,  and  carefully 
examined  in  a  strong  light,  to  see  if  red  spots  appear,  which  is  called  ta- 
ching ;  they  should  next  be  placed  in  small  bamboo  trays,  and  kept  closely 
covered  with  a  cloth,  until  a  fragrant  perfume  is  perceptible,  which  is  called 
oc-ching;  they  should  then  pass  to  the  chao-ching-fu,  or  roaster,  to  place 
them  in  the  red-hot  kuo,  or  iron  vessel  ;  five  ounces  of  leaves  should  be 
thrown  into  the  kuo  at  the  same  time,  which  should  then  be  swept  out  with 
the  bamboo  brush  ;  when  they  must  be  well  rolled,  and  then  carried  to  the 
poey,  or  drying-house,  to  be  perfectly  dried.  This  tea,  called  souchong,  or 
paochong,  is  sold  in  the  place  where  it  is  prepared  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  per  catty." 

Other  accounts  make  it  appear  that  teas  are  exposed  principally  to  the 
sun  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  and  that  the  trays,  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  are  placed  on  large  stands  made  of  bamboo,  which  contain  about 
three  rows  of  them.    Mr.  Samuel  Ball,  in  his  interesting  and  useful  "account 
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of  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea,"  endeavors  to  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  descriptions  of  the  drying  of  teas,  as  well  as  contradictions 
in  different  relations  concerning  tea  in  general,  by  showing  that  it  arises  in 
most  cases  from  a  difference  of  the  manipulation  ;  dependent  upon  the  state 
of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  tea  required  to  be  made.  It 
appears,  however,  probable  that  the  leaves  of  old  shrubs  which  are  strong 
and  fibrous,  may  be  subjected  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun,  previous 
to  the  process  of  drying  or  roasting  in  the  kuo,  which  would  be  most  inju- 
rious to  the  young  and  delicate  leaves  from  which  the  superior  teas  are 
manufactured. 

JNIr.  Ball  describes  two  distinct  roasting  or  drying  processes,  namely,  chao 
and  poey ;  the  former  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  kuo,  and  the  latter 
by  sieves  held  over  a  fire  of  charcoal.  The  kuo  is  a  thin,  circular,  cast-iron 
bowl,  two  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  eight  inches  deep,  which 
is  sometimes  larger  or  smaller,  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be 
roasted  ;  this  vessel  is  imbedded  in  an  oblong  brick  stove,  the  rim  being 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  bricks ;  the  fireplace  is  at  the  back,  with  an 
opening  beneath  for  the  supply  of  fuel.  The  poor  manufacturer  makes  use 
of  the  same  vessel  to  boil  his  rice  in  at  one  period  of  the  day,  and  to  roast 
the  tea  in  at  another.  Sometimes,  during  the  roasting  and  rolling  process,  a 
yellow  juice  is  extracted  from  the  tea,  which  forms  a  white  deposite  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  essential,  therefore,  during  the  manipulation,  repeat- 
edly to  wash  the  kuo,  and  the  hands  of  the  manipulator.  A  brisk  fire  is 
kept  up,  and  the  heat  should  be  of  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce  a 
crackling  of  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Ball  describes  the  roaster  to  take  "  about  half  a  pound  of  leaves 
between  his  hands,  which  he  throws  into  the  kuo ;  he  then  places  his  hands 
upon  the  leaves,  and  with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure  draws  them  from  the 
opposite  of  the  vessel,  across  the  bottom,  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  nearest 
himself.  He  then  turns  them  over,  and  throws  them  back  again,  repeating 
this  action  until  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  roasted.  When  the  heat  becomes 
excessive  and  difficult  to  bear,  the  roaster  then  raises  the  leaves  to  some 
height  above  the  kuo,  and  shaking  them  on  his  hands,  he  lets  them  gradu- 
ally fall,  which  serves  to  dissipate  the  steam,  and  to  cool  them." 

The  leaves  should  be  roasted  until  they  emit  a  fragrant  aroma,  and  until 
they  feel  limber  and  soft  to  the  hand  :  they  are  then  immediately  transferred  to 
circular  bamboo  trays  ;  the  workmen  taking  as  many  leaves  as  he  can  gather 
between  both  hands,  which  he  rolls  in  the  tray  from  left  to  right,  pressing 
them  slightly,  preserving  them  in  the  form  of  a  ball ;  and  upon  the  skill  of 
the  workman  in  performing  this  process  will  depend  the  proper  twisting  of 
the  leaves.  After  this  they  are  spread  out  on  bamboo  trays,  which  are  laid 
upon  stands  in  tiers,  until  the  chao  process  is  repeated  :  in  this  second  roast- 
ing, charcoal  is  used  instead  of  wood,  which  is  generally  employed  in  the 
first  process,  and  the  heat  required  is  not  so  great,  though  insupportable  to 
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the  touch.  The  rolling  and  roasting  process  is  repeated  three  times  for 
superior  teas,  or  even  four  times  ;  but  inferior  teas  undergo  these  two  pro- 
cesses but  once,  owing  to  the  leaves  being  unable  to  bear  more,  and  the 
price  being  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  additional  labor.  The  leaves  lose 
their  fragrance  while  their  juice  exudes,  both  in  the  roasting  and  rolling,  but 
it  is  recovered  before  the  termination  of  each  process. 

The  finest  descriptions  of  Yen  teas  are  said  to  undergo  rather  a  different 
process  of  roasting,  called  ta-ching,  in  which  the  kuo  is  heated  red-hot, 
which  can  only  be  continued  for  three  or  four  seconds. 

The  process  of  poey  is  adopted,  after  these  two  operations,  for  all  supe- 
rior black  teas  :  for  this  purpose,  a  long,  narrow  chamber  is  used,  which  is 
provided  with  brick-work  extending  over  three  sides  ;  this  projects  from  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  about  three  feet,  and  is  half  a  foot  in  height ;  several 
circular  hollow  places  are  disposed  along  this  brick-work  as  receptacles  for 
charcoal  fires  ;  these  are  in  diameter  about  two  feet  seven  inches  :  over  these 
fireplaces  stand  wicker-work  cylinders,  called  poey-long,  inclining  to  the 
centre  like  an  hour-glass,  the  diameter  of  their  ends  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  stoves  ;  a  little  above  the  centre  of  each  are  two  transverse  wires, 
upon  which  are  laid  the  sieves  of  tea  ;  the  fire  must  be  kept  very  brisk,  and 
is  lighted  in  a  chafing-dish.  The  workman  carefully  sifts  a  quantity  of 
leaves  to  extract  all  the  dust  or  fragments  which  would  fall  into  the  fire,  and 
by  causing  smoke  would  spoil  the  tea,  after  which  he  spreads  them  evenly  over 
the  sieve,  making  an  aperture  in  the  centre  with  his  finger,  to  allow  a  current 
of  air  to  pass  through  ;  he  then  places  the  sieve  upon  the  transverse  wires 
in  the  poey-long,  and  lays  over  the  poey-long  a  flat  bamboo  tray,  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  mouth  open  as  a  passage  for  evaporation.  After  half  an  hour 
the  poey-long  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  sieve  is  taken  therefrom,  a 
similar  sieve  being  laid  over  it ;  the  workman  holding  them  horizontally  in 
both  hands  reverses  them  quickly,  and  by  this  means  the  leaves  are  turned 
over  into  the  fresh  sieve ;  they  are  then  returned  into  the  poey-long,  and 
placed  over  the  fire  for  another  half  hour,  when  they  are  again  removed  and 
rubbed  between  the  hands.  The  leaves  are  now  found  to  have  become  a 
much  darker  color ;  the  fire  is  diminished  in  heat  by  laying  over  it  ashes  of 
paddy  husks,  and  the  same  routine  is  repeated  several  times,  until  the  leaves 
are  perfectly  black,  twisted,  and  crisp ;  after  which  the  leaves  are  sifted,  and 
the  old  and  ill-colored  ones  removed,  and  they  are  again  placed  over  the 
fire  as  before,  the  top  of  the  poey-long  being  completely  closed,  and  the  fire 
is  allowed  to  die  away. 

The  tea  after  this  is  packed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  district,  either 
in  chests  or  baskets,  in  which  they  are  carried  into  the  market  and  sold  in 
laro-e  quantities.  During  the  tea  season  these  markets  are  held  three  or  four 
times  a  month  in  the  respective  districts. 

Green  teas  known  in  America,  grow  in  the  south  of  the  province  of 
Keanf-nan,  and  may  be  classed,  according  to  Mr.  Ball,  under  the  heads  of 
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hyson  and  sUngo,  the  former  being  only  the  same  shrub  improved  by  cuhi- 
vation  and  soil,  taken  from  the  high  grounds  and  planted  in  the  valleys, 
and  round  the  embankments  of  fields,  and  manured,  and  now  designated 
"  hill"  and  "  garden"  teas.  There  are  two  gatherings  of  the  leaves  of  the 
green  teas,  one  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  first  week  in  May,  and 
the  other  at  the  summer  solstice.  The  tea  is  rendered  superior  by  being 
roasted  immediately  after  gathering,  and  previous  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  sun  is  very  injurious.  Those  which  can  not  be  thus  treated 
are  therefore  lightly  spread  over  a  brick  floor  ;  or  if  this  be  not  practicable, 
then  they  are  placed  upon  shaded  stands,  in  bamboo  trays  ;  in  the  latter  case 
a  woman  constantly  examines  the  trays,  and  if  she  observes  any  indication 
of  their  heating  or  turning  yellow,  they  must  be  instantly  turned. 

The  kuo  used  for  roasting  hyson  tea  is  also  a  thin  cast-iron  vessel ;  the 
inside  is  bright  from  friction  ;  it  has  several  flat  protuberances,  answering 
the  purpose  of  handles,  by  which  it  is  built  into  the  brick-work  ;  its  diam- 
eter is  sixteen  inches.  A  wood  fire  is  lighted  beneath,  and  the  kuo  is  made 
nearly  red-hot,  half  a  pound  of  leaves  are  thrown  in,  and  the  steam  which 
arises  is  considerable :  a  crackling  noise  is  heard  on  their  being  thrown  into 
the  kuo,  the  workman  keeping  them  constantly  stirred  with  his  hand,  the 
heat  obliging  him  to  change  hands  repeatedly  ;  after  each  turn  he  raises  the 
leaves  half  a  foot  above  the  stove,  shaking  them  on  his  hand ;  this  is  con- 
tinued almost  as  long  as  the  operator  can  bear  the  heat;  he  finally  turns 
them  three  or  four  times  round  the  vessel,  collects  them  in  a  heap,  and 
throws  them  into  a  basket  held  by  a  man  at  his  side ;  any  leaves  remaining 
in  the  kuo  are  instantly  removed  with  a  damp  cloth. 

The  leaves  are  then  rolled  as  described  in  the  same  process  for  black  tea ; 
the  balls  are  then  shaken  out,  and  the  workmen  manipulate  the  leaves,  rol- 
ling them  between  their  hands,  by  drawing  the  right  hand  over  the  left,  using 
a  little  pressure,  thereby  causing  the  leaves  to  twist  regularly  the  same  way. 
After  this,  having  been  spread  on  sieves,  they  are  carried  into  a  cooling 
room.  If  they  can  not  be  immediately  re-roasted,  they  must  be  turned  in 
the  sieves  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  yellow ;  but  the  sooner  they  are 
roasted  after  the  rolling  the  better. 

In  the  second  roasting  three  men  are  employed  ;  the  fire  must  be  consid- 
erably diminished,  and  charcoal  substituted  for  wood.  One  man's  attention 
is  exclusively  directed  to  the  fire,  feeding  or  diminishing  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  operator,  who  takes  care  to  retain  an  even  temperature ;  while 
the  third  man  is  constantly  engaged  in  fanning  the  leaves.  The  roaster  in 
this  second  process  presses  the  leaves  gently  against  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, then  draws  them  toward  himself,  and  shakes  them  in  his  hands ;  then  he 
draws  them  round  the  sides  of  the  kuo,  and  raises  and  twists  them  in  both 
hands :  he  then  stirs  them  more  frequently,  and  twists  them  less  as  they 
become  drier,  and  finally  discontinues  the  latter  motion  altogether.  The 
leaves,  now  taken  from  the   kuo,  appear  of  a  dark  olive  color;  they  are 
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sifted,  and  roasted  a  third  time,  when  the  heat  of  the  stove  is  again  consid- 
erably decreased,  and  the  quantity  of  leaves  thrown  into  the  vessel  materially 
augmented  ;  the  fanning  and  description  of  roasting  are  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  the  second  roasting,  and  it  is  during  this  operation  that  the  leaves 
by  degrees  assume  the  bluish  color  peculiar  to  this  description  of  tea,  and 
resembling  the  bloom  of  the  grape.  The  roastings  must  be  continued  until 
the  tea  is  fit  for  the  market ;  thus  one  man  will  be  occupied  constantly  for 
ten  hours  in  roasting  the  three  times  twenty-five  catties  of  tea.  This  tea  is 
packed,  and  commonly  sold  unsorted.  When  sorted,  the  hyson  is  the  tea 
after  the  gunpowder  and  young  hyson  have  been  sorted  from  it,  and  this 
process  is  performed  by  various  and  careful  siftings. 

Mr.  Ball  contends,  from  several  experiments  made  by  himself,  that  the 
difference  of  color  in  black  and  green  teas  does  not  appear  to  be  derived 
from  any  management  of  heat,  but  from  manipulation  ;  the  heat  being  the 
same  in  both  cases.  "  I  therefore  conclude,"  he  says,  "  that  the  color  of 
black  teas,  when  roasted  in  the  manner  herein  described,  arises  from  the  qui- 
escent state  of  the  leaves  during  the  final  desiccation,  and  that  of  the  green 
from  incessant  motion  ;  the  former  producing  a  slow,  and  the  latter  a  quick 
evaporation  of  the  elastic  fluids.  The  fanning  of  the  green  tea  seems  also 
employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  it  obviously  may  be  surmised,  that  the 
freer  admission  of  light  and  air  may  work  very  considerable  chemical  effects, 
altogether  sufficient  to  account  for  the  different  results  in  these  two  pro- 
cesses." 

The  Chinese  have  latterly  employed  fictitious  means  of  coloring  green 
teas  for  the  purpose  of  imitation,  or  to  heighten  the  color  of  the  natural 
green  ;  the  imitated  green  is  well  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Canton  green." 
Mr.  Warrington,  of  England,  published  a  paper  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
London  Chemical  Society,"  in  February,  1S44,  to  prove  that  ferrocya- 
nide  of  iron,  or  Prussian  blue,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  this  purpose. 

Large  quantities- of  the  flower-buds  of  olea  fro  grans  are  an  article  of 
trade  in  China,  and  used  by  connoisseurs  to  improve  the  flavor  of  green  tea; 
each  person  mixing  this  substance  to  suit  his  own  palate. 

Inferior  teas,  made  from  the  uncultivated  shrubs,  by  drying  the  leaves  partly 
stripped  off  the  stalks,  are  used  by  the  lower  orders,  and  the  poor  in  Chi- 
na. The  hrick  tea  is  made  from  this  description  of  article  ;  it  consists 
of  bad  and  dirty  leaves,  mixed  with  the  stalks,  which  are  cemented  together 
by  some  clammy  substance,  pressed  into  the  form  of  thin  bricks  or  cakes, 
which  are  dried  in  ovens.  It  is  principally  consumed  in  the  north  of  China, 
and  the  interior  of  Asia.  This  tea  is  used  by  breaking  off  pieces,  which  are 
reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  in  water  or  milk,  mixed  with  meat  and  fat. 
The  soldiers  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  China  receive  their  pay  in  this  tea, 
and  dispose  of  that  portion  which  they  do  not  require  themselves  ;  and 
large  caravans  of  camels,  laden  with  it,  journey  through  the  desert  of  Cobi. 
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The  privilege  of  trading  to  the  two  ports  of  Amoy  and  Foo-chow-foo, 
which  are  situate  in  the  province  of  Foo-keen,  close  to  the  black-tea  districts, 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  procuring  those  teas  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen per  cent,  cheaper  than  is  paid  for  teas  purchased  by  the  merchants  at 
Canton.  The  latter  port  is  distant  from  the  Bohea  district  only  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles,  from  which  country  there  is  an  uninterrupted  water-com- 
munication ;  the  tea,  for  general  use,  is  produced  there  at  the  cost  of  about 
fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  thence  by  water  to  Foo- 
chow-foo  being  trifling,  it  could  be  sold  at  the  latter  place  for  about  twenty 
cents  per  pound ;  but  the  same  article,  under  existing  circumstances,  costs 
the  merchants  at  Canton  twenty  cents  per  pound.  National  prejudices  and 
national  character,  going  hand-in-hand,  unite  in  inducing  the  Chinese  pro- 
ducers and  merchants  to  persevere  in  the  old  beaten  track,  while  interest  and 
policy  combine  in  influencing  the  Chinese  government  to  confine  the  trade 
to  the  port  of  Canton. 

The  Chinese  assert,  we  know  not  with  what  degree  of  veracity,  that  they 
have  more  than  a  hundred  descriptions  of  the  tea-shrub,  and  that  the  sort  of 
tea  which  is  used  by  the  emperor  of  China  is  never  cultivated  save  for  him  ; 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  being  bestowed  upon  the  shrub  during  its 
grow'th,  and  the  various  processes  which  the  leaves  undergo,  before  it  is  fit 
for  infusion.  In  some  mountainous  parts  of  China,  which  are  unsuitable  to 
the  cultivation  of  other  crops,  a  species  of  tea-shrub  is  grown,  called  by  the 
Chinese  "  flower  of  tea:"  the  blossoms  of  this  shrub  are  frequently  mixed 
with  their  finest  teas,  to  impart  a  fragrant  flavor  ;  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Ara- 
bian jessamine  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Oil  is  extracted  from 
the  berry  of  the  tea-shrub,  which  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  the 
Chinese  declare  that  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  nut  or  berry  of  the 
"  flower  of-tea"  shrub  will  cure  every  disease  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  nevertheless  true,  that  in  China  good  tea  can 
rarely  if  ever  be  purchased  by  retail ;  in  short,  unless  a  stranger  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  friend  among  the  merchants,  who  will  procure  a  small 
chest  of  tea  for  him,  the  infusion  or  decoction  made  from  the  trash  too  ofteu 
sold  retail  in  China,  under  the  denomination  of  tea,  will  be  neither  refresh- 
ing to  the  frame  nor  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  he  may  wish  in  vain,  in  the 
tea-country,  for  a  cup  of  good  tea.  The  finest  and  most  delicious  teas  are 
never  exported,  being  of  too  expensive  a  character,  as  the  value  of  these 
teas  is  calculated  by  an  equal  w'eight  of  silver  ;  thus  a  catty  of  tea  is  sold 
for  a  catty  of  silver.  These  teas  are  usually  bought  by  the  mandarins  and 
wealthy,  either  for  their  own  consumption,  or  for  presents. 

Many  of  the  mandarins  and  wealthy  are  as  curious  in  their  collection  of 
teas,  as  connoisseurs  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  are  in  their  cellars  of  w  ine  ; 
the  amateur  of  tea  will  feel  as  much  pride,  and  derive  as  much  pleasure, 
from  the  commendation  of  a  judicious  friend,  who  has  tasted  his  various  teas, 
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as  an  Englishman  would  experience,  after  producing  his  various  wines,  and 
receiving  the  praises  of  a  good  judge. 

The  effects  and  qualities  of  the  warm  infusion  of  tea-leaves  are  too  well 
known  and  understood  in  this  country,  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  upon 
the  subject,  but  it  can  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  what  the  Chinese  experi- 
ence in  its  use.  We  can  not  afford  better  information  to  our  readers  on 
this  subject  than  by  again  quoting  an  ancient  Chinese  authority  ;  after  prais- 
ing the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  infusion  he  says  :  "  It  tempers  the  spirits 
and  harmonizes  the  mind,  dispels  lassitude  and  relieves  fatigue,  awakens 
thought  and  prevents  drowsiness,  lightens  or  refreshes  the  body  and  clears 
the  perceptive  faculties  ;"  and  the  same  author  makes  one  of  the  emperors 
say,  •'  The  use  of  it  grows  upon  me  surprisingly;  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
my  fancy  is  awakened,  and  my  spirits  exhilarated  as  if  with  wine."  The 
Chinese  medical  men  esteem  the  tea-plant  highly,  and  use  it  as  a  remedy  for 
many  complaints  ;  it  is  also  considered  in  China  as  a  great  stimulant  to  the 
appetite. 

The  mode  of  making  tea  in  China,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  coffee  is 
made  in  Turkey,  namely,  by  putting  the  ingredient  into  the  vessel  from 
which  it  is  to  be  drank  ;  the  tea-leaves  are  put  into  a  small  cup  or  bowl, 
which  has  a  lid  or  cover  ;  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  instantly  cov- 
ered, to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aroma  ;  in  about  five  minutes  they  consider 
the  infusion  as  complete,  and  drink  the  tea  without  the  addition  of  either 
milk  or  sugar.  The  bowl,  or  cup,  is  usually  placed  in  a  small  filagree  sil- 
ver stand,  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  boat ;  these  stands  or  saucers,  are  fre- 
quently most  beautifully  and  curiously  enamelled,  or  chased  ;  the  lid  of  the 
bowl  is  used  as  a  spoon,  the  tea  being  sipped  from  it,  after  it  has  been 
dipped  out  of  the  cup. 

Sugar  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  interior  provinces,  where  sugar-candy 
is  made  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  form  an  article  of  export. 

There  are  many  curious  trees  in  China  that  are  unknown  with  us,  among 
which  are  those  that  produce  camphor,  tallow,  and  wax.  The  camphor-tree 
grows  to  a  great  height,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  timber-trees  in  the 
empire,  as  it  does  not  split,  and  is  never  destroyed  by  insects.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  chests,  and  household  furniture,  and  sometimes  in  boat-building. 
The  luxuriant  foliage  of  this  fine  tree  is  of  the  brightest  green,  and  from  the 
fresh-gathered  branches  is  obtained  the  resinous  gum,  which  we  call  cam- 
phor, and  with  which  the  wood  is  highly  scented. 

The  tallow-tree  has  some  resemblance  to  the  aspen  and  birch,  the  branches 
being  long  and  flexible,  and  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  green,  which,  in 
autumn,  turn  red,  with  a  purple  tint.  The  fruit,  or  rather  seed,  is  contained 
in  brown  pods,  that  grow  in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  each  bough,  and  on 
opening,  disclose  three  small  white  berries,  which  hang  very  prettily  by  their 
slender  strings  when  the  husk  has  completely  fallen  off.  These  have  each 
a  small  nut  in  the  middle,  bul  the  white  coating  is  the  tallow,  of  which  can- 
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dies  are  made  ;  and  thus  the  Chinese,  who,  from  local  circumstances,  kill 
but  few  animals  as  compared  with  the  number  killed  in  America,  are  fur- 
nished with  a  vegetable  substance,  which  supplies  the  deficiency  of  the 
material  used  here  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  ;  but  as  the  tallow  is  softer, 
and  melts  more  readily  than  ours,  they  harden  it  with  a  coating  of  wax, 
which  is  also  obtained  from  a  tree,  or  large  shrub,  of  which,  however,  it  is  no 
part,  being  formed  upon  it  by  little  white  insects  that  settle,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  such  vast  swarms  upon  the  tree,  that  it  is  completely  covered 
with  them,  and  becomes  encrusted  with  a  white,  hard,  shining  wax,  so  that 
it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  wax-tree.  The  tallow-tree  abounds 
in  the  island  of  Chusan,  where  the  manufacture  of  candles  is  extensively 
carried  on  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  a  very  important  branch  of  Chinese  indus- 
try, as  it  is  not  only  for  domestic  purposes  that  lights  are  required,  but  all 
the  temples  have  to  be  supplied  with  those  great  candles  that  are  set  up  at 
the  festivals,  before  the  images. 

The  bamboo,  and  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  have 
already  been  noticed.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  valuable  production 
of  the  East,  which  grows  in  India  as  well  as  in  China,  some  kinds  being 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  others,  and  differing  also  in  color.  In  the 
construction  of  temporary  buildings,  it  is  far  more  useful  than  timber,  on 
account  of  its  lightness ;  and  from  it  are  made  excellent  water-pipes,  the 
cabins  of  the  sampans,  or  family-boats,  ropes,  &c.,  while  it  enters  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  Its  young  shoots  are  a  very  delicate  vegetable  for  the 
table,  not  unlike  asparagus  ;  and  among  the  innumerable  minor  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied,  we  may  mention  its  employment  at  Canton  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  which  are  made  and  sold  to  foreigners  in  that  city.  The 
making  of  these  hats  is  a  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese,  who  are 
very  clever  in  imitating  anything  they  see  ;  and  will  produce  the  counterpart 
of  an  European  hat  with  the  most  minute  exactness.  The  body  of  the  hat 
is  made  of  a  composition  formed  of  the  inner  part  of  the  bamboo,  beaten  into 
a  pulp,  and  mixed  with  glue.  It  is  spread  on  a  block  of  the  proper  shape, 
and,  when  dried,  is  covered  and  lined  in  the  same  manner  as  gentlemen's 
silk-hats  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  species  of  reed  that  grows  in  the  marshes,  very  much 
smaller  than  the  bamboo,  seldom  measuring  more  than  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  pith  of  which  is  the  material  commonly  called  rice-paper.  The  pith 
is  used  in  its  natural  state,  being  only  pared  in  thin  slices  and  rolled  out  into 
flat  sheets,  as  we  receive  it  in  this  country. 

The  Chinese  paint  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies,  very  beautifully  on  this 
paper,  of  which  they  also  make  artificial  flowers  in  large  quantities,  a  trade 
that  has  long  flourished  in  Nanking,  the  reeds  being  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city. 

The  fruits  of  China  are  numerous,  luscious,  and  fine.  Many  of  them  are 
preserved,  dried,  and  made  into  jellies,  for  exportation.     In  China,  the  fol- 
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lowing  fruits  are  to  be  found  (most  of  them  in  the  greatest  perfection),  name- 
ly, the  pine-apple,  custard-apple,  lei-chee,  pomegranate,  pumbelow,  shad- 
dock, water-melons,  sweet  melons,  apricots,  guavoes,  plantains,  bananas, 
papaws,  chestnuts,  citrons,  mangoes,  a  plum  which  comes  from  Chang-chew, 
not  unlike  an  egg-plum  in  shape,  but  far  more  delicious  in  flavor ;  grapes, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  oranges.  There  are  many  descriptions  of  oranges 
cultivated  in  China,  but  the  orange  jyar  excellence  of  the  Celestial  empire, 
is  the  mandarin  orange.  This  fruit  is  of  a  flatter  form  than  other  oranges, 
and  somewhat  smaller ;  the  rind  being  of  the  brilliant  color  of  the  Seville 
orange.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  this  orange  must  be  used  immediately 
after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  tree,  as  ii  will  not  keep  above  two  or  three 
days.  The  orange  plantations  in  China  are  splendid  and  magnificent,  far 
surpassing  those  of  any  other  part  of  Asia  or  Europe  ;  the  size  and  luxuri- 
ance of  the  blossoms  are  most  extraordinary,  their  beauty  is  peculiar  to  Chi- 
na, and  their  fragrance  is  almost  overpowering.  China  is  much  blessed  in 
the  fertility  of  her  soil,  mineral  riches,  and  the  produce  of  her  silkworms  ; 
but  her  prosperity  is  often  arrested  by  one  of  the  curses,  with  which  the 
Almighty  Maker  of  the  world  formerly  scourged  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for 
whole  provinces  will  be  devastated,  and  every  crop  devoured  by  myriads  of 
locusts.  In  a  single  night,  or  day,  this  destruction  will  take  place,  none 
knowing  where  the  destroyer  comes  from  ;  a  cloud  will  appear  between  earth 
and  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  ;  a  flock  of  locusts  alight  on  every  tree,  field, 
and  shrub,  and  devour  all,  to  the  consternation  of  the  affrighted  husbandman. 
When  this  plague  lasts  for  any  time,  the  emperor,  in  person,  offers  sacrifices 
to  the  Ruler  of  Heaven,  entreating  that  the  scourge  may  be  removed. 

The  Chinese  are  deficient  in  certain  points  of  taste:  they  regard  a  shadow 
in  a  picture  as  a  defect,  and  brilliancy  of  colors  as  the  chief  beauty ;  there- 
fore, they  succeed  admirably  in  ornamental  designs,  but  fail  in  landscape  or 
portrait  painting,  not  from  want  of  ability,  but  from  want  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  instructions  of  those  whose  tastes  have 
been  better  directed.  The  Chinese  style  of  architecture,  though  frequently 
elegant,  is  deficient  in  grandeur  and  solidity.  There  are  scarcely  any  mag- 
nificent stone  edifices.  The  palaces  consist  of  a  numerous  collection  of 
fantastic  buildings,  highly  ornamented,  but,  to  our  taste,  without  regularity ; 
and  many  of  the  temples,  although  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  have 
no  pretensions  to  be  called  fine  structures.  The  roofs  are  usually  supported 
by  columns  or  walls  of  wood,  which  has  always  been  the  chief  material  used 
in  building;  and  hence  we  never  hear  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  or 
other  buildings  of  antiquity,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  India  and  Europe,  remain  to  show  what  splendid  edifices  were  erected  in 
bygone  ages.  The  Great  Wall  is  certainly  a  wonderful  monument  of  ancient 
times ;  but  it  is  almost  the  only  one  that  we  read  of  in  China,  except  the 
Tower  of  the  Thundering  Winds,  described  on  a  previous  page. 
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MUSIC    AND    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS    OF    CHINA. 

The  Chinese  claim  the  distinction  of  liaving  invented  music,  as  well  as 
printing  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  if  we  may  rely  upon  their 
traditional  history  and  vain  boasting,  this  science  was  in  olden  times,  and 
before  the  memory  of  man,  brought  to  the  very  acme  of  perfection  by  them. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Confucius  interested  himself  considerably  about 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  music,  and  his  instructions  and  precepts 
are  as  highly  prized  upon  this  as  upon  all  other  subjects,  and  deep  regret  is 
expressed  at  the  present  day  for  the  loss  of  certain  ancient  treatises  upon 
the  subject.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  Celestial  empire 
to  the  credit  and  distinction  which  it  claims ;  but  we  must  express  our  hope 
that  the  music  at  present  in  use  is  far  dissimilar  to  celestial  music  ;  —  at  all 
events,  it  is  very  different  from  our  own  ideas  of  that  which  is  pleasing  or 
melodious. 

The  airs  which  are  in  general  use  among  the  Chinese,  as  sang  or  played 
by  them  upon  their  various  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ttin,  are 
acquired  by  ear  and  by  rote;  and  many  of  their  best  performers  extem- 
porize. Sometimes  these  airs,  sung  by  a  good  voice,  or  played  by  a  skil- 
ful performer  upon  their  instruments,  have  something  agreeable,  even  to 
foreign  ears.  A  species  of  recitative  is  perceptible  in  the  spoken  language, 
and  is  more  marked  in  their  computations  with  the  swampan,  or  calculating 
instrument,  which  are  always  loud. 

The  Chinese  have  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments,  both  wind  and 
stringed,  together  with  drums,  symbols,  timbrels,  and  bells.  The  most 
simple  of  the  wind-instruments  is  the  hwang-tei,  or  flute,  made  of  bamboo, 
and  about  two  feet  long ;  it  has  two  embouchures,  the  first  removed  much 
further  from  the  end  than  in  the  German  flute,  and  the  second  two  inches 
further  down  ;  this  last  is  covered  by  the  internal  coating  of  a  peculiar  reed  ; 
the  finger-holes  are  small,  equidistant,  and  of  equal  calibre  ;  they  are  ten  in 
number,  of  which  the  performer  appears  to  use  only  six.  The  player  is 
afforded  the  means  of  varying  the  pitch  by  changing  the  embouchure.  The 
instrument  is  neatly  bound  round  with  silk  at  different  places,  to  secure  it 
against  splitting ;  and  notwithstanding  the  labor  which  must  be  spent  upon 
its  construction,  it  may  be  purchased  for  about  forty-five  cents.  The  per- 
formers upon  the  flute  in  the  north  of  China  are  much  superior  to  those 
at  Canton,  who  are  very  mediocre  indeed,  and  the  instrument  in  their  hands 
is  very  indifferent. 

The  heang-tei,  or  clarinet,  comes  next  in  rank ;  the  stock  of  this  also  is 
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made  of  bamboo,  ^vith  a  bell  and  mouth-piece  of  copper ;  to  the  latter  is 
adapted  a  reed,  like  an  American  one  :  there  are  eight  finger-holes,  one  of 
them  for  the  thumb  ;  the  bell  is  decorated  with  pendent  silken  ornaments. 
This  appears  to  be  the  favorite  instrument  of  the  Chinese,  being  used  as 
the  leader  in  all  solemn  ceremonies,  and  on  all  festive  occasions ;  it  is  con- 
sidered equally  indispensable  in  all  congregations,  for  either  religious  or 
profane  purposes,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  sonorous  and  deafening  blasts. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  horns.  One  is  somewhat  similar 
in  shape  to  the  heang-tei,  and  is  composed  of  copper :  this  instrument 
possesses  the  same  peculiarity  as  our  trombone,  the  stem  or  tube  being  con- 
structed to  admit  of  being  extended  or  shortened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  per- 
former. The  sound  produced  is  very  sombre  and  uninviting ;  but  when 
contrasted  with  the  tones  of  the  heang-tei,  and  performed  with  one  or  more 
piercing  instruments,  the  effect  is  good.  There  is  another  horn,  which  in 
shape  resembles  a  shepherd's  crook  inverted,  having  a  bell  attached  to  the 
end  :  it  has  the  same  power  of  extension  as  described  in  the  last  instrument ; 
its  tones  are  also  very  melancholy,  and  far  from  pleasing  when  used  alone. 

The  last  wind-instrument  we  shall  describe  is  much  more  complicated 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  may  be  fairly  called  a  species  of  organ  :  it  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  tubes  of  unequal  lengths,  which  are  placed  in  a  hol- 
low chamber  of  semi-spherical  form,  to  which  is  attached  a  mouth-piece,  by 
means  of  which  the  performer  fills  the  chamber  with  air ;  some  of  the  tubes 
have  perforations  near  the  chamber,  which  prevent  them  from  sounding, 
unless  stopped  by  the  performer's  finger.  They  are  set  up  at  intervals  and 
in  order,  one  standing  alone,  and  the  clusters  increasing  in  progressive  ratio 
up  to  four.  Great  nicety  and  skill  are  requisite  in  the  management  and  use 
of  the  pipes ;  by  stopping  some  of  them,  the  performer  can  produce  most 
agreeable  harmonies ;  while  regular  harmonic  divisions  of  eighths  and 
twelfths  seem  to  be  caused  by  covering  others,  by  blowing  gently,  or  by 
increasing  the  force  of  the  blast.  Again,  the  performer,  by  drawing  his 
breath  and  stopping  the  perforations,  may  at  his  discretion  make  any  one  of 
the  tubes  sound  singly. 

Of  all  the  stringed  instruments  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  the  kin,  or  lute, 
is  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  to  acquire  any  degree 
of  proficiency  in  performing  upon.  It  is  used  by  only  the  best-informed 
and  most  educated  portion  of  society  in  China,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
literary  world  as  their  peculiar  property,  because  tradition  has  connected  it 
with  Confucius  and  the  ancient  sages,  who  are  said  to  have  devoted  much 
of  their  leisure  hours  in  practising  and  using  this  instrument. 

The  antiquity,  however,  of  the  kin  is  carried  back  to  ages  much  more 
remote  than  that  of  the  philosopher  in  question,  as  the  Chinese  say  they  can 
trace  it  nearly  to  the  common  parent  of  mankind. 

The  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  this  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  excessive  intricacies  of  the  system  of  notation  used  for  the  kin, 
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are  the  true  reasons  for  its  exclusiveness,  as  the  middle  classes  and  artisans 
could  not  afford  sufficient  time  to  become  masters  of  it :  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  difficulty,  from  the  fact  that  a  Chinaman  expends  the  contin- 
ued toil  of  months  in  learning  one  tune,  and  so  great  is  the  fatigue  and  study 
requisite  to  become  a  scientific  performer,  that  many  individuals  can  only 
execute  the  most  simple  airs,  learned  by  ear,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  notes,  or  the  approved  method  of  fingering. 

The  kin  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  made  of  woo-tung  wood,  lacquered 
over;  the  upper  surface  is  convex,  and  the  lower  plain,  having  at  the  bottom 
two  openings  into  cavities.  There  are  attached  to  the  smaller  end  seven 
silken  strings,  passing  over  a  bridge  fixed  three  inches  from  the  wider  end, 
and  these  are  tightened  by  means  of  moveable  jaed-stone  pegs,  to  which  are 
attached  ornamented  silken-tassels.  The  sounding-board  is  adorned  by 
several  mother-of-pearl  studs,  which  are  placed  in  a  manner  to  mark  off  the 
lengths  of  the  strings  into  equal  parts  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8.  The  instru- 
ment, when  used,  is  laid  across  a  table  for  the  convenience  of  the  performer. 
The  execution  is  most  complicated,  at  the  same  time  that  the  performance 
is  rendered  most  graceful  by  the  varied  method  of  touching  the  cords,  and 
the  greatest  ingenuity  and  taste  are  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  instru- 
ment:  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  slide  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  over  the 
strings,  and  execute  motions  and  trills  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

The  flowery  and  symbolic  language  of  the  Chinese  has  not  only  given 
an  especial  name  to  each  particular  position  of  the  hands,  but  likewise  de- 
notes them  by  particular  objects  in  nature.  Thus,  one  is  the  flowering  lotus 
resting  upon  the  bosom  of  the  still  waters  ;  another,  the  industrious  bee 
collecting  her  sweet  food  from  the  delicious  flowers  of  the  earth  ;  a  third,  a 
bird  upon  the  wing,  in  chase  of  the  cicada;  while  a  fourth  is  a  silk-worm  in 
the  act  of  spinning  the  cocoon  :   and  so  on,  to  an  incredible  number. 

The  notation  for  the  kin  is  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  acquire  :  a 
mass  of  characters  represent  one  note,  which  is  intended  to  be  either  the 
symbol  of  a  particular  cord,  or  of  the  fingering  of  the  right  or  left  hand  ; 
or  possibly  the  stud  marked  upon  the  sounding-board,  or  the  mode  to  be 
adopted  in  sliding  the  hand  over  the  strings  ;  or  again,  the  peculiar  method 
to  be  used  in  striking  the  note,  or  if  two  notes  should  be  struck  at  the  same 
time.  The  centre-string  of  the  kin  is  tuned  a,  and  the  two  outer  strings  a 
fifth  from  it,  and  they  are  respectively  a  fourth  from  the  next  string  but  one 
to  each  other. 

Another  of  the  stringed  instruments  is  called  the  y-an-kin,  and  is  strung 
with  brass  strings ;  it  is  a  description  of  dulcimer,  which  the  performer 
strikes  with  two  hammers.  The  sounds  thus  produced  on  this  instrument 
are  pleasing  enough,  being  both  melodious  and  harmonious. 

The  ur-heen,  or  fiddle,  is  one  of  the  rudest  instruments  probably  in  exist- 
ence. The  everlasting  bamboo  is  again  brought  into  requisition,  the  sound- 
ing-board being  made  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  drum,  covered  with  the 
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The  Ur-heen,  or  Chinese  Fiddle. 

skin  of  a  tan-snake,  through  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  passed  one  end 
of  a  bamboo-stick,  which  forms  the  neck,  or  arm  ;  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  neck  are  inserted  two  long  bamboo-pegs,  which  serve  to  wind  up  or 
tighten  the  two  only  strings  this  machine  has,  and  which  are  tuned  a  fifth 
from  each  other.  The  bow  is  made  of  bamboo,  and  its  hairs  are  passed 
between  the  two  strings,  which  are  remarkably  close  to  each  other,  by  rea- 
son of  which  great  difficulty  arises  in  producing  a  sound  from  one  without 
touching  the  other,  which,  if  not  happily  effected,  renders  this  description  of 
music  most  excruciating  to  an  unaccustomed  ear.  Some  of  the  Chinese 
have  spent  so  much  time  and  patient  exertions  in  practising  this  wretched 
machine,  that  they  have  overcome  the  difficult  task,  and  sometimes  produce 
no  despicable  sounds. 

The  sau-heen  is  a  guitar  with  three  strings,  and  is  made  of  a  particular 
wood,  brought  from  Tonquin,  not  unlike  our  cherry-wood.     It  is  formed 


The  Sau  heen,  or  Chinese  Guitar. 

in  the  body  like  a  drum,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  tan-snake,  painted 
over  with  dark-brown  and  yellow  lines;  to  this  is  attached  a  very  long  and 
awkward-looking  neck,  or  arm,  terminating  in  a  curve.  The  strings  are 
tuned  a  fourth  from  each  other.  It  often  happens  that  two  of  these  instru- 
ments are  porformed  on  toijethor,  one  performer  playing  the  air,  while  the 
other  improvised  a  running  accompaniment. 

The  pe-pa  is  a  guitar  with  four  strings,  of  a  bladder-shaped  form,  three 
feet  in  length,  made  of  woo-tung-wood,  and  in  appearance  by  far  the  most 
elegant  of  all  the  Chinese  instruments.  The  sounding-board  is  unvarnished, 
and  nicely  fitted  info  the  back,  and  the  neck  is  terminated  with  a  neatly- 
carved, -ivory-cin-ved  head  ;  the  strings  are  silken-cords,  screwed  up  by  four 
bamboo-pegs.  Twelve  thin  bamboo-frets  are  neatly  fastened  on  the  plane- 
surface.  The  outer  strings  are  tuned  an  octave  to  each  other ;  the  tuning,- 
therefore,  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  our  own  guitar ;  this  in.strument  is 
usually  in  vogue  among  the  ladies,  who  accompany  themselves  upon  it  in 
their  "  sing-songs ;"  among  the  male  portion  of  the  community  it  is  also  in 
use,  the  air  being  performed  upon  it,  while  the  sau-heen  is  adopted  for  an 
accompaniment. 
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The  yue-kin  is  another  guitar  with  four  strings,  having  a  large  circular 
body,  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  short  arm,  about  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  terminated  with  an  awkward,  thick  head,  with  four  rudely- 
cut  bamboo  pegs.  It  is  made  of  the  swan-ke  wood,  and  its  sounding-board 
is  like  that  of  the  pe-pa,  unvarnished.  The  strings  are  strung  in  pairs,  with 
a  double  distance  between  each  pair ;  and  each  pair  is  tuned  in  unison  with 
a  fifth  between  each.  Ten  thin  bamboo  frets  are  marked  off  on  the  face, 
and  the  performer  produces  sounds  by  striking  the  strings  with  his  long 
nails  or  a  bamboo  pectrum  ;  the  tones  thus  produced  are  of  a  quick  and 
sharp  description.  This  instrument  is  used  very  much  by  the  lower  orders, 
who  seem  to  delight  much  in  its  sounds,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  is  dev^oted 
by  domestics  to  "  sing-song,"  with  its  assistance,  when  they  are  allowed. 
The  performer  may  frequently  be  seen  near  the  domestic  offices  in  the 
evening,  perched  on  a  high  bamboo  chair,  with  his  feet  stuck  upon  the  rim, 
and  surrounded  by  his  fellow-servants  lazily  squatted,  smoking  their  pipes, 
or  more  commonly  cigarettes,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  certain  portion  of 
accursed  opium,  while  the  master  is  deafened  by  the  shrill  tones  of  the  yue- 
kin,  and  the  still  shriller  notes  of  the  vocalist's  peculiar  falsetto. 

The  common  notation  used  in  China  is  very  simple,  which  appears 
strange,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  intricate  one  adopted  for  the  kin,  as  above 
described.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  too  simple,  as  it  is  said  that  a 
performer  can  never  acquire  any  knowledge  of  an  air  by  reading  it,  unless 
he  has  previously  heard  it  performed  ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  what 
we  have  heard,  namely,  that  in  this  common  system  of  notation,  there  are 
not  any  sigrts  to  denote  the  time  or  even  the  value  of  the  note,  although  we 
have  frequently  seen  the  Chinese  marking  time  with  their  feet,  as  we  do 
ourselves.  If  this  fact  be  true,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  the  most 
skilful  master  of  the  art  must  be  nonplused  in  attempting  to  read  such 
music. 

Drums  are  used  in  religious  worship,  and  very  large  ones  are  hung  up  in 
the  temples,  which  the  priests  frequently  strike,  as  if  they  considered  that 
the  sonorous  sounds  thereby  produced  were  a  valid  substitute  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  vain  prayers  to  unknown  gods  ;  alas !  we  fear  that  if  such  be  really 
their  opinion,  there  are  good  grounds  to  believe  that  the  idea  is  a  correct  one. 
Smaller  drums  are  used  in  theatrical  representations  and  ceremonial  proces- 
sions ;  on  the  former  of  these  occasions  they  are  placed  sometimes  upon 
the  ground,  at  other  periods  they  are  fixed  upon  stands.  A  very  diminutive 
drum  is  also  common,  which  is  formed  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood  of  a 
circular  shape,  which  is  hollowed  out,  and  covered  with  horse-skin  rudely 
nailed  on ;  these  are  beaten  with  sticks,  and  the  sounds  are  by  no  means 
delectable. 

Gongs  are  of  two  sorts  :  the  larger  gong  is  used  chiefly  on  board  of  junks 
and  smaller  vessels,  at  morning  or  evening,  or  when  they  are  about  to  set 
sail,  at  which   time    they   invariably   "  chin   chin  joss ;"    noise,  therefore. 
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appears  essential  in  Chinese  worship,  the  junks  substituting  the  gong  for  the 
drum,  which  is  used  in  the  tenDple;  in  this,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not 
singular,  as  the  worshippers  of  Budha  usually  adopt  this  practice.  In  Ceylon 
and  India  the  tom-tom  is  the  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
benighted  heathen.  The  smaller  gong,  with  a  cylindrical  rim,  emits  a  sur- 
prising sound,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  commonly  used  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  drum  in  stage-performances  or  public  ceremonies. 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  the  first  musical  instrument  invented  or 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  ;  the  regulations  for  its  weight,  size,  proportions, 
and  form,  are  all  accurately  delineated,  and  promulgated  as  law  throughout 
the  empire.  The  bell,  then,  by  law,  takes  the  place  and  position  occupied 
by  the  tuning  fork  with  us,  with  this  advantage,  that,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  the  sound  thereof  altereth  not,  whereas  there  has  been 
great  variation  and  difference  between  the  pitch  of  the  tuning-forks  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  Chinese  standard  of  tune, 
we  believe  there  can  be  litde  doubt,  as  Mung-Hung,  one  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  makes  particular  mention  of  it,  stating  that  "  The  size  of  the  bell 
must  be  accurately  equal  to  the  ke-an  [or  measuring  standard]  ;  the  weight 
must  be  nicely  poised  with  the  chik  [or  weighing  standard].  The  bell  must 
first  sound,  and  then  let  every  musical  instrument  be  tuned  to  it." 

One  of  these  bells  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  wealthy  temples,  slung  in 
a  large  wooden  frame.  The  only  material  difference  perceptible  between 
them  and  our  American  bells,  consists  in  the  absence  of  a  tongue  or  clap- 
per ;  at  the  time  of  their  devotions,  therefore,  the  priests  produce  their  tones 
by  means  of  large  wooden  mauls,  with  which  they  strike  them. 

A  bell  is  suspended,  in  all  the  large  cities  of  China,  in  a  watch-tower, 
that  is  struck  at  the  commencement  of  each  watch,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber, commencing  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and  terminating  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     Some  of  these  bells  are  very  large. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  particular  mention  of  the  cymbals  and 
timbrels,  which  do  not  materially  differ  from  others  of  the  same  class ;  they 
are  used  in  public  ceremonials  and  festivals. 

From  the  modes  of  tuning  their  instruments,  which  have  been  already 
shown,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Chinese  system  of  music  were  one  of  five 
sounds,  in  contradistinction  to  our  octaves. 

For  the  amusement  and  information  of  our  readers  we  subjoin  a  speci- 
men of  Chinese  airs,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  as  nearly  resembles 
as  possible  the  sounds  produced  by  a  Chinese  musical  performer.  We 
would  give  woi"ds  could  we  procure  them,  but  our  stock  of  Chinese  is 
small  —  minute  as  our  assurance;  but  if  our  kind  and  indulgent  readers 
will  fancy  all  sorts  of  monosyllables,  such  as  hvvang,  tee,  sun,  hung,  loo,  foo, 
yin,  fan,  quel,  &c.,  each  word  being  sung  to  two  notes,  they  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  words  of  a  Chinese  song,  and  the  pleasing  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  oral  organ  of  an  American  by  the  same. 
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AIRS  FOR  THE  HWANG-TEL  OR  HEANG-TEL 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    AND    GENERAL    CONDITIONS    OF    THE    CHINESE. 


Gurlfu -r^cone  of  one  of  tlie  VVealthi  t  Class. 

HE  liabits  of  social  life  in  China,  as  far  as  they  are 
yet  known  to  us,  are  as  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  as  their  political  institutions,  their  reli- 
gion, or  their  literature ;  and  although  not  destitute 
of  refinement,  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
Z  those  of  any  other  existing  nation.  In  the  many 
^^>  allusions  that  have  already  been  made,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
singular  people,  it  must  have  appeared  that  it  is  not  the  difference  between 
civilization  and  barbarism  that  distinguishes  the  Chinese  of  the  present 
age  from  their  contemporaries,  but  it  is  the  more  remarkable  dissimilarity 
between  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  which  marks  them  as  a  nation 
belonging:  to  other  times. 
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To  speak  of  the  Chinese  as  a  rude  or  uninformed  race,  would  be  quite  as 
erroneous  as  to  style  them  a  higiily-civilized  people  —  a  term  that  can  only 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  those  who  are  enlightened  by  modern  science, 
which  in  China  has  hitherto  made  no  progress.  The  refinement  of  the 
Chinese  consists  in  the  elegance  and  luxury  with  which  the  higher  and 
richer  classes  are  surrounded  in  their  own  houses,  and  that  strict  attention 
to  the  forms  of  good-breeding  which  prevails  generally  through  all  the 
grades  of  private  life.  Politeness  is  an  indis[)ensable  accomplishment, 
and  the  rules  of  etiquette  are  studied  in  all  the  schools  of  China,  as 
regularly  as  the  grammar  in  those  of  our  own  country.  A  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  friend  as  well  as  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  is  essential 
to  every  one  who  studies  with  a  view  of  taking  degrees,  as  he  knows  not  to 
what  rank  he  may  be  called,  and  ought  to  be  prepared  to  conduct  himself 
with  propriety  in  different  grades  of  life,  from  the  station  of  the  petty  man- 
darin of  an  obscure  village,  to  that  of  the  chief  kolau  or  minister  of  state. 
It  must  be  understood,  that  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety  does  not  refer 
altogether  to  his  integrity  in  office,  or  his  moral  character,  to  both  of  which, 
however,  his  most  careful  attention  is  requisite  ;  but  he  must  know  how 
many  bows  to  make  to  his  visiters  —  what  compliments  to  address  to  them, 
according  to  their  rank  —  whether,  at  their  departure,  he  should  attend  them 
as  far  as  the  door,  or  only  so  many  paces  toward  it ;  and  other  minute  ob- 
servances, too  numerous  to  mention,  must  be  studied  and  practised.  These 
trivial  ceremonies  impart  a  dullness  and  formality  to  Chinese  society,  which 
are  found  excessively  tedious  by  Europeans  and  Americans,  whose  easy, 
unstudied  manners  would  be  thought  quite  barbarous  among  the  well-bred 
of  the  Celestial  empire.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  more  freedom  may  exist 
between  intimate  friends  than  we  are  aware  of,  since  very  few  foreigners 
have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  the  in-door  life  beyond  the  little 
that  can  be  observed  in  a  mere  visit  of  ceremony,  which  is  always  received 
in  the  same  formal  manner :  so  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  respecting 
the  private  domestic  habits  of  a  Chinese  family. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  built,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  within 
a  court,  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  consequently  they  are  not  visible  to  the 
passer-by ;  but  those  of  government-officers  are  always  known  by  two  red 
poles  which  are  set  up  before  the  gate.  The  handsomest  dwellings  are 
those  which  consist  of  a  number  of  separate  buildings,  or  ranges  of  apart- 
ments, all  on  the  ground-floor.  The  principal  entrance  is  three-fold, 
namely,  by  a  large  folding-door  in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each 
side,  at  which  hang  two  handsome  lanterns,  inscribed  with  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  master  of  the  house.  This  entrance  leads  to  the  saloon,  where 
visiters  are  received,  which  is  usually  the  first  of  a  suite  that  may  be  called 
the  state  apartments,  since  they  are  chiefly  used  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  guests.     They  are  elegantly  and   commodiously 
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furnislied  ;   for  the  Chinese  are  not  deficient  in   taste,  nor  do  thev  spare 
expense  in  the  interior  decorations  of  their  houses,  which  are  often  fitted  up 

in  a  very  costly  style.  The  walls  of  the  best 
rooms  are  generally  adorned  in  different  parts 
with  scrolls  of  white  silk  or  satin,  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  on  which  are 
imprinted,  in  large  characters,  maxims  and 
moral  sentences  extracted  from  the  works  of 
the  ancient  sages,  which  are  considered  far 
more  ornamental  than  the  finest  paintings. 
Many  of  these  sentences  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Proverbs  of  iSolomon.  Their 
chairs  —  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  arti- 
cles of  furniture  not  used  by  the  natives  of 
other  parts  of  Asia — are  rather  clumsy  and 
heavy  in  appearance,  but  they  are  made  of  a 
very  beautiful  wood,  which  grows  in  China, 
and  is  not  unlike  rosewood.  They  are  all 
made  with  arms,  and  sometimes  are  furnished  with  silk  or  satin  cushions 
and  hangings  for  the  back,  embroidered  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who 
devote  a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  needlework.  Japanned  cabinets  and 
tables,  with  a  profusion  of  porcelain-jars  and  other  ornaments,  are  always 
seen  in  a  Chinese  drawing-room  ;  but  none  of  these  are  so  striking  or  so 
characteristic  as  the  lanterns,  suspended  by  silken-cords  from  the  ceiling, 
and  ornamented  with  elegant  designs.  In  any  part  of  the  civilized  world 
we  may  find  Indian  cabinets  and  porcelain-vases ;  but  the  lanterns  are 
exclusively  Chinese,  and  are  very  showy  specimens  of  the  national  taste 
and  ingenuity. 

The  feast  of  lanterns,  which  takes  place  almost  immediately  after  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  new  year,  is  a  festival  of  ancient  date  among  the  Chinese, 
and  is  the  occasion  of  a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  spectacle.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon,  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet,  throughout 
the  country  is  splendidly  illuminated  with  an  infinite  variety  of  these  beau- 
tiful lanterns,  which  are  hung  up  at  every  house,  from  the  palace  of  the 
viceroy  to  the  hut  of  the  humble  fisherman,  the  general  feeling  being  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  outshine  his  neighbor.  One  tradition  respect- 
ing this  festival  is  that  the  wife  of  an  emperor  of  one  of  the  early  dynasties, 
being  extravagant  and  fond  of  pleasure,  chose  to  have  the  palace  illuminated 
every  night  with  a  thousand  lights,  which  might  supply  the  place  of  the  sun, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  perpetual  day  within  her  abode.  This  legend,  which 
refers  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  era  of  Confucius,  may  be  received  as  an 
evidence  that  the  feast  of  lanterns  was  celebrated  in  China  in  very  ancient 
times ;  but  its  real  origin,  like  that  of  many  other  Chinese  customs,  is  lost 
in  obscurity,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be  discovered.     The  illumination  is 
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continued  for  three  nights,  and  Is  attended  by  a  grand  display  of  fireworks, 
in  which  the  Chinese  excel  all  other  nations.  Many  of  the  lanterns,  made 
purposely  for  these  occasions,  exhibit  moving  figures,  such  as  huntsmen  on 
horseback,  galloping  round  ;  ships  sailing ;  troops  of  soldiers  marching  ;  or 
people  dancing — all  kept  in  motion  by  some  ingenious  contrivance  not 
visible  to  the  beholder.  These  are  seen  only  at  the  houses  of  the  rich  man- 
darins, and  of  course  attract  vast  crowds  of  spectators.  The  chief  part  of 
the  many  thousands  of  lanterns  manufactured  expressly  for  this  festival  are 
of  horn,  or  a  very  strong  transparent' paper,  made  in  the  Corea,  which  is 
used  in  most  parts  of  China  instead  of  window-glass;  but  even  the  com- 
monest of  them  are  elegant  in  shape  and  gayly  decorated,  so  that,  altogether, 
the  effect  of  the  illumination  must  be  very  brilliant.  Even  the  poor  fisher- 
men who  dwell  on  the  seashore,  and  those  who  live  in  boats  on  the  rivers, 
will  bestow  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  spare  of  their  hard  earnings  for 
the  purchase  of  a  fine  lantern  to  exhibit  on  this  festive  occasion,  so  that  even 
the  waters  are  illumined  ;  and  as  the  towns  and  villages  are  neither  few  nor 
far  between,  the  spectator,  placed  upon  any  eminence,  beholds  on  all  sides 
an  illuminated  panorama  of  the  country.  During  the  festival,  the  gates  of 
the  cities  are  left  open  at  night,  that  the  country-people  may  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  illuminations. 

The  triumphal  arches,  which  are  seen  in  the  principal  streets  of  some  oi 
the  cities  of  China,  are  ornamental  gateways  that  have  been  erected  in 
honor  of  eminent  persons,  by  which  may  be  understood  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  wisdom  and  virtues,  either  in  public  or 
private  .life.      The   emperor  Kang-hy,   for  instance,   ordained   that  every 
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widow  who  attained  her  hundreth  year  without  forming  a  second  matrimo- 
nial engagement,  should  be  presented  with  thirty  taels  of  silver  for  the 
erection  of  a  triumphal  arch,  with  an  inscription  in  her  praise ;  for  although 
a  woman  is  allowed  to  tak*  a  second  husband  if  she  pleases,  and  many  do 
so,  it  is  accounted  far  more  honorable  to  remain  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
the  first.  There  is  a  curious  custom  with  regard  to  marriage,  among  the 
lower  orders,  which  is  that  of  begging  in  the  public  road  to  raise  money  for 
a  wedding  procession.  A  few  years  ago  an  English  gentleman,  in  walking 
near  a  burial-ground  at  Macao,  observed  a  number  of  women  standing 
together,  making  a  doleful  noise,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  lament  for  some 
departed  relative  ;  but  on  inquiry  he  learned  that  they  were  soliciting  dona- 
tions from  the  passers-by,  to  facilitate  the  marriage  of  a  young  couple  who 
were  very  anxious  to  be  united,  but  had  not  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  bridal  ceremonies ;  and  such  is  the  superstition  of  the  Chinese,  that  no 
happiness  would  be  expected  to  result  from  a  union  unless  the  bride  were 
carried  home  in  due  form. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  China  are  the  peasantry,  or  land-cultiva- 
tors, an  industrious,  frugal,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  little  that 
is  at  present  known  of  them,  a  contented  race  of  people,  strongly  attached 
to  the  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  decidedly  averse  to  any  innovations  in 
their  ancient  customs.  So  vast  is  the  population  of  this  immense  empire, 
that  its  demands  upon  agriculture  for  the  necessaries  of  life  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  hence  they  labor 
incessantly  to  render  the  soil  doubly  productive,  by  constantly  irrigating, 
and  frequently  manuring,  the  land.  By  these  means  they  produce  two  crops 
of  rice  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  three  ;  or  a  careful  farmer  will  raise  suffi- 
cient cotton  in  the  interval  between  his  rice  crops  to  make  clothing  for  his 
whole  family. 

The  farms  are,  in  general,  small,  and  are  sometimes  cultivated  by  the 
proprietors,  sometimes  by  the  tenants,  who  rent  them  of  rich  landowners, 
for  there  are  many  of  the  mandarins  and  merchants  who  possess  very  large 
landed  estates,  which  are  always  let  to  cultivators,  as  no  individual,  how- 
ever rich,  the  emperor  alone  excepted,  presumes  to  convert  into  a  park 
or  pleasure-ground  a  large  extent  of  land  that  may  be  made  to  contribute 
toward  the  subsistence  of  the  community  at  large.  According  to  the  law, 
all  landed  property,  on  the  death  of  its  owner,  is  divided  into  equal  portions 
among  4iis  sons,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  who  has  a  double  share ; 
but  the  system  of  clanship,  which  is  universal  among  the  agriculturists, 
renders  this  law  of  no  real  weight,  as  they  all  live  together  and  fare  alike, 
each  individual  laboring  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  little  community  to 
which  he  belongs.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  a  large  family,  for  the  brothers 
to  make  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
one  of  their  number,  that  he  may  devote  himself  entirely  to  letters,  the  rest 
supporting  him  during  his  studies,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  ultimately  obtain 
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degrees  that  may  enable  him  to  repay  tliem  for  the  benefits  they  have  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  some  few  cases  this  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  whole 
family  ;  but  there  are  many  thousands  of  these  poor  students  who  never  rise 
higher  than  to  the  first  degree,  nor  obtain  any  employment  more  lucrative 
than  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  or  tutor  in  a  private  family. 

All  aged  relatives,  whether  male  or  female,  are  invariably  supported  by 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family  ;  and  instead  of  being  considered  bur- 
densome, are  treated  with  the  greatest  deference  by  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons, who,  so  far  from  thinking  it  a  hardship,  are  proud  of  having  parents 
to  work  for.  The  force  of  domestic  affection,  and  the  respect  paid  to  it, 
were  fully  exemplified  during  the  late  war,  when  it  was  no  unusual  case  for 
a  soldier  to  obtain  permission  of  the  general  to  return  home  to  visit  a  dying 
grandmother,  or  attend  upon  a  sick  parent,  duties  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rulers  of  China  as  to  supersede  all  others.  In  China,  therefore,  none 
need  fear  that  they  shall  be  despised  or  neglected  in  old  age,  which  not 
only  secures  the  respectful  attention  of  their  children,  but  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  highest  authorities.  The  emperor  Yong-tching  ordered 
that  the  sum  of  ninety  taels  should  be  given  to  a  man  who  had  reached  the 
extraordinary  age  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years ;  and  one  in  the  reign 
of  Kien-lcng,  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty,  was  pre- 
sented, by  that  monarch,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  taels,  and  some  pieces 
of  silk,  with  a  promise  that  if  he  lived  ten  years  longer  he  should  have 
another  present.  The  same  emperor  commanded  that  whenever  a  family  of 
five  generations  should  be  found  under  one  roof,  a  report  should  be  made  to 
him  of  the  circumstance,  that  he  might  present  the  father  of  the  race  with  a 
handsome  donation.  That  great  sovereign  composed  some  interesting  odes 
on  the  subject  of  longevity. 

In  former  times,  every  male  at  the  age  of  sixteen  paid  a  capitation  tax, 
which  ceased  when  he  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  and  a  pension  for  life 
was  then  settled  on  him  by  the  government.  There  is  no  capitation  tax  at 
present,  nor  are  any  pensions  granted  to  the  aged  ;  but  there  is  an  imperial 
gift  of  thirty  taels,  to  which  every  man  and  woman  is  entitled  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred. 

The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are  generally  described  as  being  neat  and 
comfortable  in  appearance.  They  are  but  scantily  provided  with  furniture, 
made  of  bamboo  by  the  peasants  themselves  ;  the  articles  in  use  consisting 
chiefly  of  tables,  stools,  and  beds,  or  rather  boards,  for  the  bed  is  but  a 
board  laid  upon  two  wooden  benches,  with  a  mat  spread  upon  it,  and  sur- 
rounded by  curtains  of  coarse  hemp  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes.  The  rich 
have  softer  beds,  and  handsome  bedsteads  placed  in  a  recess,  with  curtains 
of  silk  or  gauze,  according  to  the  season. 

Every  house,  belonging  either  to  rich  or  poor,  has  its  household  gods,  to 
which  offerings  are  frequently  made,  according  to  the  mode  of  Chinese 
worship,  consisting  of  cakes,  rice,  plates  of  meats,  and  cups  of  tea,  which 
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are  placed  before  the  images  for  a  certain  space 
of  time,  and  then  taken  away  to  be  consumed 
by  the  family.  At  the  great  public  festivals, 
tables  covered  with  offerings,  brought  by  the 
people,  are  set  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  temples, 
and  are  ranged  with  the  nicest  care.  Each 
table  displays  a  variety  of  choice  viands,  such 
as  ducks,  fowls,  pigs'  head,  large  cakes,  fruits, 
and  confectionary  of  all  kinds,  with  wine,  and 
rows  of  very  small  cups  filled  with  tea.  The 
tables  are  illuminated  with  large  wax  tapers, 
and  in  every  offering  is  fixed  a  lighted  joss- 
stick,  which  burns  very  slowly,  and  when  ex- 
hausted, is  replaced  by  another.  The  word 
Joss-sticks  and  Jar.  joss  is  supposcd  to  be  a  Corruption  of  deos,  as 

it  does  not  belong  to  the  Chinese  language,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
in  use  before  the  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  China  ;  and  this  conjecture 
is  the  more  reasonable,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  other  words  now  in  com- 
mon use,  even  among  the  Chinese  themselves,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Portuguese  ;  as,  for  instance,  mandarin,  the  native  term  for  which  is  quan. 
As  long  as  the  festival  lasts,  the  tables  remain  untouched  ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  ended,  the  offerings  are  distributed  among  the  crowd,  so  that  the  lower 
orders  may  be  said  literally  to  share  in  all  public  festivities. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year  is  the  time  for  feasting  and  merry- 
making, in  China.  The  Christmas  of  the  olden  time  was  not  a  season  of 
more  universal  merriment  than  this  is  in  the  flowery  land.  On  this  most 
important  of  all  the  Chinese  festivals,  high  and  low,  the  rulers  and  their 
people,  indulge  in  a  cessation  from  the  cares  of  life,  and  give  up  all  their 
thoughts  to  pleasure.  A  regular  order  is  issued  by  the  board  of  rites,  that 
all  government  business  shall  be  suspended  from  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
twelfth  moon  to  the  same  day  of  the  first  moon  ;  thus  allowing  to  all  the 
mandarins  in  office  a  holyday  of  thirty  days,  unless  some  particular  business 
should  demand  their  attention;  and  they  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  release,  by  locking  up  their  seals  and  preparing  to  enjoy  their  long 
vacation.  The  rest  of  the  people  devote  as  much  time  to  amusement  as 
they  can  spare  from  their  ordinary  avocations ;  but  those  must  be  miserable 
indeed  who  do  not  join,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  general  gayeties. 

The  festival,  which  begins  at  the  midnight  that  closes  the  old  year,  is 
ushered  in  by  the  ceremonies  of  offerings,  incense  burning,  and  numerous 
other  rites,  which  last  till  daylight,  the  temples  being  lighted  up,  the 
pagodas  illuminated,  and  candles  set  up  before  the  domestic  idols  in  every 
house.  As  soon  as  the  day  appears,  visits  of  congratulation  are  paid  and 
received,  and  new-year's  gifts  are  sent  to  particular  friends,  always  accom- 
panied by  a  visiting-ticket  of  red  paper,  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  the 
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donor,  and  a  list  of  the  presents  sent,  consisting  usually  of  silks,  fine  tea, 
sweetmeats,  ornaments,  toys,  and  other  trifles  suited  to  the  occasion.  All 
the  actors,  musicians,  jugglers,  and  tumblers,  in  the  empire,  are  in  requisi- 
tion at  this  period  of  recreation,  when  grand  entertainments  are  given  by  the 
rich,  and  plays  are  performed  in  the  streets,  at  the  expense  of  government, 
or  by  a  subscription  among  the  inhabitants,  for  the  amusement  of  the  poor. 
The  lower  orders  are  very  much  addicted  to  gambling,  smoking,  and  drink- 
ing, particularly  in  the  towns  where  there  are  plenty  of  booths  for  their 
accommodation,  to  which  they  resort  as  soon  as  their  daily  labors  are  ended. 
These  taverns,  which  are  merely  open  sheds,  are  much  frequented,  at  all 
seasons,  but  at  holyday  times  they  are  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
noisy  revellers. 

On  all  festive  occasions  in  Ciilna,  the  sacrifices  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  ceremonials,  and  as  there  are  no  priests  of  the  order  of  Confucius, 
the  emperor  officiates  as  high-priest  in  the  capital,  while  in  all  the  other 
cities  the  viceroy  or  chief  mandarin  acts  in  that  capacity.  The  greatest 
annual  festival  on  which  the  sovereign  appears  in  his  sacerdotal  character  is 
that  of  the  celebration  of  the  season  of  spring,  which  takes  place  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  is  one  of  those  ancient  observances  that  help  to 
preserve  the  primitive  character  of  the  nation.  It  is  then  that  the  emperor 
performs  the  part  of  the  husbandman  by  ploughing  and  sowing  seed  in  an 
enclosure  set  apart  for  that  purpose  near  the  palace,  a  ceremony  never 
omitted  by  Kang-hy,  the  second  emperor  of  the  Mantchow  dynasty,  who 
was  very  attentive  to  all  observances  that  are  held  in  reverence  among  the 
people.  The  day  for  the  royal  ploughing  was  fixed  by  the  board  of  rites, 
and  this  ceremony  was  accompanied  by  many  solemnities  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor,  and  those  who  were  to  assist  at  sacrifices,  such  as  fasting  for  three 
days  until  the  evening  of  each,  and  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of  amusements 
during  that  period.  Several  princes  were  also  deputed  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival  to  visit  the  Hall  of  Ancestors,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  imperial  relatives  who  had  departed  this  life,  where  many  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  performed  before  the  tablets  on  which  their  names  were 
engraven. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  festival  the  emperor,  attended  by  the  great 
officers  of  state,  repairs  to  the  Temple  of  the  Earth,  where  he  makes  sacri- 
fices, and  implores  a  blessing  on  the  labors  of  the  spring,  that  they  may  pro- 
duce a  plentiful  harvest;  and  when  these  rites  are  ended  he  descends  from 
the  temple  into  the  field,  where  all  the  requisite  preparations  have  been 
made  by  forty  or  fifty  husbandmen,  who  are  in  attendance.  The  emperor 
plough  a  few  furrows  with  his  own  hand,  and  sows  five  sorts  of  grain  ;  after 
which  twelve  grandees  of  the  first  rank  plough  and  sow  in  turn,  and  then  the 
work  is  finished  by  the  professional  husbandmen,  each  of  whom  receives  a 
present  of  a  piece  of  Nanking  cloth.  The  produce  of  this  field  is  held  sacred, 
and  carefully  preserved  in  a  granary  by  itself,  to  be  used  for  the  most  sol- 
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The  Annual  Spring  Festival. 

emn  sacrifices.  The  ploughing  by  the  imperial  husbandman  takes  place 
only  in  the  capital,  but  in  every  large  city  a  ceremony  is  performed  called 
"meeting  the  spring;"  when  the  governor  assumes  the  character  of  high- 
priest,  and  goes  out  in  state,  carried  in  a  finely  ornamented  sedan  chair,  pre- 
ceded by  banners,  lighted  torches,  and  music.  He  is  followed  by  several 
mandarins  m  their  sedans,  and  by  a  number  of  litters,  in  which  are  placed 
children,  who  are  fancifully  dressed  and  crowned  with  flowers,  representing 
various  deities  (connected  with  the  labors  of  the  field.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  among  tlie  (Iramdiia  pcrso»(E  is  a  huge  earthen  buffalo,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  spring,  which  is  borne  in  procession  to  meet  the  high-priest, 
who  delivers  a  lecture  on  the  benefits  of  husbandry,  which  is  one  of  sixteen 
discourses  annually  read  to  the  people.  At  the  conclusion  he  strikes  the 
buffalo  three  times  with  a  staff,  when  it  is  immediately  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  populace,  and  a  number  of  little  porcelain  cows  with  which  it  was  filled, 
furnish  materials  for  a  scramble.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  amuse- 
ments, among  which  the  most  popular  are  plays  performed  by  companies  of 
strolling  aclors,  who  set  up  temporary  theatres  in  the  streets,  the  expenses 
being  paid,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  government. 

It  is  thus  that  the  rulers  of  China,  by  both  precept  and  example,  stimu- 
late their  subjects  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  so  essential  to  the  support 
of  the  empire ;  and  as  the  emperor  in  person  ploughs  the  land  and  sows  the 
seed,  so  the  empress  also  performs  her  part  to  encourage  another  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  by  going  through,  in  appearance  at  least,  all  the 
labors  connected  with  the  culture  of  silk.     The  empresses  of  ancient  times 
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were  wont,  in  reality,  to  occupy  themselves  with  their  maidens  like  the  royal 
dames  of  Europe  in  days  of  yore,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  stitching  with 
indefatigable  zeal ;  but  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  gathering  a  few  mulberry  leaves  in  the  imperial 
orchard,  and  winding  off  some  cocoons  of  silk  ;  having  first  made  sacrifices 
in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  inventor  of  the  silk  manufacture.  The  inten- 
tion of  these  ceremonies  is  obviously  to  countenance  that  superiority  in  point 
of  rank  which  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  have  invariably  held  over  those 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  for  the  rulers  of  China,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present,  have  always  deemed  it  better  policy  to  make  an  em- 
pire entirely  dependent  on  its  own  resources  for  food  and  clothing,  than  to 
obtain  those  necessaries  or  to  add  to  its  wealth  by  foreign  trade,  which  has 
hitherto  been  only  tolerated,  and  never  encouraged  by  the  government. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  is  not  quite  so  joyful  a  one  as  the  first,  for  among 
the  many  wise  regulations  of  the  Chinese  government  is  a  law,  by  ^vhich  all 
men  are  obliged  to  settle  accounts  with  their  creditors  on  that  particular  day  ; 
and  it  is  considered  so  disgraceful  to  leave  any  debt  unpaid,  that  the  unlucky 
debtor  who  can  not  discharge  his  pecuniary  obligations  at  the  appointed  time, 
is  liable  to  be  treated  with  insult  and  injury  by  those  to  W'hom  the  money  is 
owing ;  and  among  the  vulgar,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  individual  under 
such  circumstances  to  have  his  furniture  broken,  and  his  family  annoyed  in 
every  possible  way  ;  nor  can  he  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  redress,  however 
serious  the  injury  he  may  sustain,  because  the  fact  of  not  having  paid  his 
debt  would  render  his  complaint  of  no  avail. 

The  necessity  of  being  punctual  in  payments,  involves  also  that  of  econo- 
my, one  of  the  moral  virtues  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their 
magistrates,  who  are  obliged,  by  law,  to  give  instruction  in  public  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  days  of  every  moon,  by  reading  one  of  the  sixteen  dis- 
courses that  treat  on  all  the  principal  duties  of  social  life  in  every  station. 
Thus  the  mandarins  are  the  pastors  of  their  respective  flocks  in  every  town 
and  village  throughout  China  ;  and  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  religious 
instruction,  are  taught  that  system  of  morality  which  is  the  vital  principle  of 
the  government  and  social  constitution  of  the  nation.  The  practice  is  an 
ancient  one,  but  the  lectures  now  given  were  written,  or  probably  revised, 
by  the  emperor  Yong-tching,  all  the  texts  being  maxims  selected  from  the 
ancient  sacred  books.  The  first  lesson  is  on  filial  piety,  and  the  respect 
which  a  younger  should  pay  to  an  elder  brother.  These  duties  are  so  stricdy 
enjoined  and  enforced,  that  a  few  years  since  a  man  was  put  to  death  for 
having  beaten  his  mother,  and  his  wife  shared  the  same  fate  for  having  as- 
sisted him.  The  act  was  regarded  as  a  crime  so  heinous,  that  the  house  m 
which  it  was  perpetrated  was  deemed  unfit  for  the  residence  of  any  human 
being,  and  was  dug  up  from  the  foundation,  that  not  a  stone  of  it  might  re- 
main. The  magistrates  were  all  disgraced  ;  the  wife's  mother  was  severely 
punished  ;  and  the  scholars  of  that  polluted  district  were  prohibited  from 
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attending  the  public  examinations  for  three  years.  The  second  of  the  six- 
teen discourses  exhorts  the  people  to  preserve  a  respectful  remembrance  of 
their  ancestors,  and  enjoins  them  not  to  neglect  to  visit  their  tombs  at  the 
proper  periods.  The  principal  subjects  of  the  other  lectures  are,  the  bene- 
fits of  concord  in  villages  ;  the  respect  due  to  the  professions  of  husbandry 
and  the  culture  of  silk  ;  the  advantages  of  economy  and  industry  ;  the  ed- 
ucation of  youih  ;  application  to  business;  obedience  to  the  laws;  and 
the  punishment  incurred  by  those  who  are  negligent  of  their  duties.  The 
following  extract  from  one  of  these  lectures  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  plain 
and  simple  style  in  which  they  are  written  :  — 

"  The  emperor  orders  you  to  preserve  union  in  the  villages,  that  quarrels 
and  law-suits  may  be  banished  thence.  Listen  attentively  to  the  explanation 
of  this  ordinance.  You  live  with  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  with  persons 
advanced  in  years,  and  with  your  schoolfellows  ;  you  can  not  go  abroad 
without  seeing  one  another,  morning  and  evening,  and  at  all  times  you  will 
meet.  It  is  this  assemblage  of  families  dwelling  in  the  same  place  that  I 
call  a  village.  In  this  village  there  are  rich  and  poor ;  some  of  these  are 
your  superiors  —  some  your  inferiors  —  some  your  equals.  One  of  the 
ancients  has  wisely  remarked,  that  in  a  place  where  there  are  old  men  as 
well  as  young,  the  latter  ought  to  respect  the  former,  without  considering 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant ;  they  ought  to  think  of 
nothing  but  their  age.  If,  being  in  easy  circumstances,  you  despise  the 
poor  —  or  if,  being  in  indigence,  you  look  with  envy  on  the  rich  —  this  will 
cause  perpetual  divisions."  The  lecturer  then  points  out  at  great  length 
the  miseries  that  arise  from  quarrels  and  law-suits,  contrasting  them  with  the 
pleasures  that  flow  from  peace  and  friendship.  He  then  proceeds  thus ; 
"  The  emperor,  whose  compassion  to  his  people  is  unbounded,  prohibits 
law-suits  ;  and,  having  your  peace  and  unanimity  at  heart,  is  so  good  as  to 
give  you  instructions  himself,  to  prevent  the  discords  that  might  otherwise 
arise  among  you.  As  for  tradesmen  and  mechanics  who  are  born  to  a  low 
condition,  their  happiness  consists  in  living  according  to  their  circumstances, 
in  not  being  uneasy  at  their  own  poverty,  nor  envying  others  the  possession 
of  their  wealth.  This  rule  of  morality  will  be  to  them  a  source  of  consola- 
tion. You  are  now  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  emperor,  whereto 
it  behooves  you  to  conform  ;  and  if  you  do,  as  I  make  no  doubt  you  will, 
the  greatest  advantages  will  accrue  from  your  obedience,  for  you  will  con- 
tent the  paternal  heart  of  his  majesty.  When  you  return  home,  therefore, 
apply  yourselves  to  the  practice  of  so  useful  a  doctrine." 

The  delivery  of  these  discourses,  which  are  called  the  sacred  instructions, 
must  on  no  account  be  neglected  :  and  the  government  has  taken  care  to 
insure  the  attention  of  the  mandarins  to  this  important  branch  of  their  duty, 
by  making  them  answerable,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  conduct  of  the  people 
under  their  control ;  and,  accordingly,  the  magistrates  of  the  district  in 
which  the  aged  woman  was  ill-treated  by  her  son  were  all  punished  by  Kea- 
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king,  on  the  ground  ihat  such  a  crime  could  not  have  been  committed,  if 
proper  pains  had  been  taken  to  incidcate  tiie  duties  of  fihal  piety  and  obe- 
dience, as  contained  in  the  first  of  the  sacred  instructions. 

The  care  of  admonishing  the  people  belongs  to  the  mandarins  of  small 
communities;  but  the  viceroys  have  also  to  perform  their  part  as  teachers, 
by  assembling  all  the  inferior  governors  within  their  province  about  once 
a-year,  to  give  them  instructions  as  to  their  respective  duties,  to  which  they 
are  bound  to  listen  with  respect,  as  coming  from  the  emperor  himself  by  the 
voice  of  his  representative. 

As  far  as  observation  has  extended,  all  visiting  in  China  is  conducted  in 
a  manner  which  is  very  formal,  according  to  our  notions.  The  most  inti- 
mate friend,  in  making  a  morning  call,  does  not  alight  from  his  chair  until 
he  has  sent  in  his  visiting-ticket,  that  the  master  of  the  house  may  give  him 
a  proper  reception,  according  to  his  rank,  as  it  is  the  etiquette  to  hurry  to 
the  door  in  some  cases  to  receive  a  guest ;  while  in  others,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  meet  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  and  in  the  former  case,  the 
bowings  are  lower  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  latter.  The  law  has 
decided  that  the  superior  shall  take  precedence  in  entering  the  room,  yet 
it  is  considered  polite  to  make  a  pretence  of  refusing  to  go  in  first,  and  a 
few  unmeaning  compliments  always  pass  on  the  occasion,  both  parties 
knowing  very  well  which  of  them  is  to  take  the  lead. 

It  is  not  the  custom  in  China  to  uncover  the  head,  unless  invited  so  to 
do ;  in  warm  weather,  therefore,  a  gentleman  usually  says  to  his  friend, 
*'  Pray  put  off  your  cap  ;"  and  it  would  be  a  mark  of  ill-manners  to  omit 
this  compliment.  Tea  is  always  offered  to  a  morning  visiter,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  with  sweetmeats  and  pipes,  for  the  Chinese  are  as  fond  of 
smoking  as  the  Turks,  and  every  gentleman  wears  an  embroidered  tobacco- 
pouch  at  his  girdle.  It  is  not  exactly  certain  when  tobacco  was  first  intro- 
duced into  China,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  found  its  way  there  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  as  the  Chinese  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Tartar  conquest,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  such 
a  custom  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  costume  of  the  Chinese,  being  regulated  by  law,  is  not  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  fashion  or  individual  taste,  except  in  such  trifling  particulars  as 
produce  no  alteration  in  the  general  style.  The  dress  of  a  Chinese  lady  is 
not  different  from  that  worn  in  ancient  times  :  it  consists  of  a  short,  loose 
robe,  confined  round  the  throat  with  a  narrow  collar.  The  robe  is  worn 
over  a  long,  full  skirt :  and  both  are  frequently  made  of  richly-embroidered 
silks.  The  sleeves  are  wide,  and  sufficiently  long  to  fall  over  the  hands, 
and  the  hair  is  gathered  up  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head,  fastened  with 
golden  bodkins,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  They  all  wear  trousers,  like 
the  Turkish  women  ;  and  their  tiny  shoes  are  of  satin,  silk,  or  velvet,  beau- 
tifully worked  with  gold,  silver,  and  colored  silks,  the  soles  being  of  rice- 
paper,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  covered  outside  with  white 
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leather  made  from  pig's-skin.  The  little  girls  are  very  becomingly  attired 
in  short  dresses,  reaching  to  the  throat,  and  worn  over  the  full  trousers. 
The  hair,  which  is  combed  from  the  forehead,  hangs  down  in  ringlets  on 
each  side,  and  the  back-hair  is  plaited  into  one  or  two  long  tails ;  in  which 
simple  style  it  remains  until  the  young  lady  is  about  to  become  a  bride, 
when  the  more  matronly  fashion  is  adopted,  and  the  braids  and  curls  are 
formed  into  a  knot,  intermixed  with  flowers  and  jewels. 

A  gendeman  usually  wears  in  the  house  a  loose  robe  of  silk,  cloth,  or,  in 
summer,  of  some  lighter  material,  with  a  cap  also  suited  to  the  season.  If 
he  be  a  mandarin,  a  ball  is  worn  on  the  top  of  the  cap,  to  designate  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  The  summer-cap  is  as  light  as  chip,  to  which  it 
bears  a  resemblance.  It  is  made  of  bamboo,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and, 
if  the  wearer  be  a  government-officer,  has  attached  to  the  ball  a  crimson  silk 
ornament,  which  hangs  like  a  fringe.  The  winter  head-dress  is  of  satin, 
with  a  wide  brim  of  black  velvet,  turned  up  all  round,  and  the  usual  adorn- 
ments of  ball  and  fringe  at  the  top.  A  mandarin  of  the  first  rank  is  known 
by  a  red  ball  on  his  cap  ;  a  transparent-blue  ball  denotes  the  second  class ; 
and  the  other  grades  are  distinguished  by  white,  opake-blue,  crystal,  gilt, 
and  other  balls. 

A  Chinese  is  not  at  liberty  to  wear  his  summer  or  his  winter  cap  when 
he  pleases,  but  is  obliged  to  wait  for  the  time  appointed  by  the  board  of 
rites  for  making  the  alterations  in  his  head-gear.  The  announcement  is 
made  in  the  gazette,  when  the  viceroy  of  the  province  lays  aside  the  cap 
he  has  been  wearing  for  the  previous  six  months,  to  adopt  that  of  the 
approaching  season,  and  the  example  is  immediately  followed  by  all  other 
mandarins  and  officers  within  his  government.  It  is  very  usual  to  wear  at 
home  a  cap  of  silk  or  velvet,  fitting  closely  to  the  head.     Furs  are  very 
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much  used  in  the  winter  costume,  for  as  the  Chinese  have  no  fires  in  their 
apartments,  they  wear  a  great  quantity  of  warm  clothing,  putting  on  one 
garment  over  another  until  they  are  sufficiently  protected  from  the  cold. 
Dress-boots  are  of  velvet  or  satin,  with  the  universal  thick,  white  soles  ;  and 
a  fan,  in  an  embroidered  case  hanging  from  the  girdle,  is  as  indispensable  a 
part  of  the  costume  of  a  Chinese  gentleman  as  his  cap  or  gown. 

The  lower  orders  in  the  towns,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  wear  loose 
frocks  of  Nanking  cloth,  usually  dyed  blue,  and  gathered  round  the  neck  ; 
but  the  laboring  men  in  the  country  work  in  large  cotton  trousers,  with  a 
shirt  over  them,  and  a  broad  bamboo-hat,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  an 
umbrella,  to  shield  them  from  the  sun  and  rain.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
article  of  apparel  worn  by  the  Chinese  laborer,  is  a  cloak  made  of  reeds, 
which  has  a  very  rough,  unsightly  appearance,  but  is  extremely  useful  in 
wet  weather,  either  in  the  fields  or  the  boats. 

The  river  population  in  China,  described  on  previous  pages,  were  formerly 
considered  as  a  distinct  and  inferior  race.  Until  the  time  of  Kien-long  thev 
were  not  permitted  to  intermarry  with  the  people  on  shore ;  but  that  enlight- 
ened sovereign  removed  the  restriction,  and  those  who  live  on  the  water  now 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  those  who  have  dwellings  on  land,  and  a  boatman 
may  take  to  wife  a  village  lass  without  incurring  any  penalty.  It  is  thought 
that  many  of  the  poor  people  who  emigrate  to  Singapore,  and  other  settle- 
ments, often  take  their  wives  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  laws  that  so 
strictly  prohibit  women  from  leaving  the  country ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  laws  against  emigration  are  altogether  very  much  relaxed,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  government  may  purposely  refrain  from  being  very  vigilant  in 
seeing  them  enforced. 

Gambling  with  cards,  dice,  and  dominoes,  which  is  openly  practised  among 
the  lower  orders,  is  considered  disgraceful  among  those  of  higher  grade ; 
who,  however,  play  at  chess,  and  have  their  own  peculiar  games,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  descriptions  given  by  authors  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  them,  appear  to  be  rather  childish  pastimes.  One  of  these 
games  consists  in  playing  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  is  passed  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand,  until  the  beating  of  a  drum  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
suddenly  stops,  when  he  who  holds  the  flowers  must  drink  a  glass  of  wine. 
If  some  other  forfeit  were  substituted,  this  certainly  is  a  sport  more  adapted 
for  children  than  for  those  of  a  graver  age. 

Among  the  out-door  amusements  of  the  commonalty,  that  of  kite-flying 
is  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unseen  in  any  other  country.  The  kites 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as  of  birds,  butterflies,  or  fishes ;  and  the 
fliers  often  try  their  skill  in  bringing  down  each  other's  kites,  in  imitation 
of  hawking.  Foot-ball  is  a  favorite  pastime  ;  and  a  game  called  jang,  which 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  played  with  two  wooden  toys  in  the  form  of 
a  pair  of  shoes,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  its  fellow  thrown 
from  a  distance,  the  object  being  to  insert  one  within  the  other ;  and  he  who 
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succeeds  in  doing  so,  is  the  winner.     These  games  are  very  much  practised 
at  all  the  festivals. 

It  is  rather  curious  that,  among  the  personal  decorations  of  the  Chinese, 
there  is  not  one  they  prize  more  highly,  or  on  which  they  bestow  more 
attention  than  the  plaited  tail,  which,  at  first,  was  detested  as  a  disgraceful 
badge  of  dependence,  and  is  still  a  sign  of  their  subjection  to  the  Tartar 
rule.  The  beauty  of  the  tail  consists  in  its  length  and  thickness,  and 
many  who  have  not  hair  enough  to  make  a  handsome  braid,  supply  the 
deficiency  with  false  hair  and  silk ;  but  whatever  pains  and  cost  a  man  may 
bestow  upon  improving  his  appearance  by  the  aid  of  art,  he  can  have  no 
pretensions  to  personal  attractions  unless  his  figure  indicate  that  he  has 
not  been  kept  on  spare  diet ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
who  are  fonder  of  good  living  than  the  Chinese.  The  tables  of  the  w^ealthy 
are  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  rich  dishes,  among  which  is  a  soup  that 
supplies  the  place  of  our  turtle.  It  is  made  of  the  nests  of  some  particular 
birds  found  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  trade  in  which  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  Beef  is  not  very  often  eaten,  but  pork  is  abundant,  and 
mutton  is  brought  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  although  sheep  are  very  scarce 
in  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  land  is  little  devoted  to  pasture. 
Vegetable  soups,  poultry,  and  game,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  many 
excellently  made  dishes,  are  brought  to  table  ;  and  the  dinner,  which  may 
consist  of  six  or  eight  courses,  is  always  concluded  with  a  bowl  of  rice, 
served  to  each  person. 

The  Chinese  take  wine  with  each  other,  and  when  they  have  done  so, 
turn  the  cup  upside  down,  to  show  that  they  have  emptied  its  contents,  this 
being  a  point  of  good  breeding.  The  wine,  a  kind  peculiar  to  China,  is 
taken  hot,  and  is  poured  by  a  servant  into  the  cups,  from  a  silver  vessel  like 
a  coffee-pot.  The  dinner  service  consists  of  porcelain  bowls,  of  various 
sizes,  with  plates  like  saucers,  and  sometimes  a  few  silver  dishes,  with  a 
spirit-lamp  beneath.  Instead  of  knives  and  forks,  they  use  what  are  termed 
chopsticks,  which  are  small  round  sticks  of  ivory  or  ebony,  tipped  wnth  silver; 
but  they  have  also  spoons  of  ebony,  and  silver  ladles,  for  the  soups.  The 
dinner  is  followed  by  a  dessert  of  fruits  and  confectionary  ;  after  which  the 
company  usually  adjourn  to  another  room  to  take  tea  and  amuse  themselves  ; 
but  forei"-ners  who  have  dined  in  a  familiar  manner  with  the  mandarins,  or 
hong-merchants  of  Canton,  have  never  been  gratified  by  the  company  of 
the  ladies.  - 

The  shopkeepers  of  China  usually  take  only  two  meals  in  the  day ;  one 
between  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning,  the  other  between  four  and  six  in 
the  afternoon.  Their  usual  fare  is  rice  and  vegetables,  with  a  little  pork 
or  fish,  and  their  ordinary  drink  is  tea ;  but  they  sometimes  indulge  in 
shamsoo,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  rice,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
made  at  Tinghae,  the  capital  of  Chusan. 

The  bakers  in  China  are  chiefly  employed  in   making  pastry,  and  flat 
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unleavened  cakes,  the  latter  constituting  the  only  bread  which  is  known  in 
China.  Their  ovens,  or  rather  baking  machines,  consist  of  a  flat  plate  of 
iron,  suspended  by  chains  from  a  beam  over  a  copper  filled  with  burning 
charcoal.  The  cakes  are  placed  on  the  iron  plate,  which  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  the  chains  ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  mode 
of  baking  among  the  Chinese,  their  bread  is  necessarily  made  in  the  form 
of  cakes,  and  is  eaten  only  as  a  dainty.  At  Canton  the  process  of  cookino- 
is  carried  on  over  charcoal  fires,  and  as  there  are  no  chimneys  to  any  of  the 
houses,  a  part  of  the  brick-work  above  the  fire  in  their  kitchens,  or  cookinfr 
places,  is  left  open,  to  suffer  the  vapor  to  escape.  There  are  plenty  of 
eating-houses  in  that  city,  for  both  rich  and  poor,  those  for  the  latter  being 
open  sheds,  where  they  can  procure  a  hot  breakfast  or  dinner  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  for  a  very  trifling  sum.  The  superior  sort  are  fine,  handsome 
hotels,  where  gentlemen  of  the  higher  classes  can  dine  when  their  families 
are  out  of  town,  but  the  owners  of  them  are  not  allowed  to  entertain  for- 
eigners, therefore  they  have  yet  to  learn  what  sort  of  accommodation  is  to 
be  met  with  at  a  Chinese  tavern. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CHINESE    JUGGLERS. 

A  TASTE  for  the  wonderful  seems  to  be  natural  to  man  in  every  age  and  in 
every  clime.  It,  therefore,  is  not  surprising  that  individuals  should  exist 
who,  more  agile  or  ingenious  than  their  fellow-mortals,  avail  themselves  of 
this  propensity  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  levying  contributions  on  the  curi- 
osity of  the  public.  Whether  this  taste  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  a 
weakness  of  judgment,  or  of  an  innate  inquisitiveness,  which  stimulates  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  must  be  left  to  the  decisions  of  metaphysicians  ; 
it  is  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  know  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of 
persons,  who,  whether  sleight-of-hand  performers,  rope.-dancers  — 

"  Those  who  spring, 
Light,  through  the  hoop,  and  on  the  slight  wire  swing" — 

or  those  that  delude  the  senses,  and  practise  a  harmless  deception  on  specta- 
tors—  are  included  under  the  common  name  of  jugglers. 

With  this  much  of  preface  we  will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  jug- 
glers, who,  in  feats  of  extraordinary  agility,  strength,  skill,  and  seemingly 
miraculous  transformations,  are  not  behind  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
accompanying  engraving  exhibits   one  of  this  class  practising  one  of  the 
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tricks  of  his  vocation.  On  his  head  is  placed  a  narrow-mouthed  porcelain 
jar,  so  nicely  poised,  that  even  the  relaxation  of  a  muscle  would  cause  it  to 
fall.  The  right  hand  of  the  artiste  holds  several  pieces  of  bamboo  about 
two  feet  long.  His  object  is,  while  remaining  perfectly  still,  to  throw  these 
pieces  of  bamboo  to  a  great  height  with  his  left  hand,  and  catch  them  in 
the  jar. 

Among  other  feats,  one  of  these  performers  will  lie  on  the  ground,  flat  on 
his  back,  and  balance  on  his  toes  a  bamboo-pole,  to  either  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  heavy  stone.  The  pole  and  stones  he  will  maintain  in  this  posi- 
tion for  some  time,  then  he  will  pass  the  pole  into  his  hands,  and  rise  from 
the  ground,  stand  upon  one  leg,  and  balance  the  pole  upon  the  palm  of  the 
opposite  hand  ;  all  this  time  the  bamboo  and  stones  do  not  touch  the  ground. 
Much  adroitness  is  also  displayed  in  catching  naked  swords,  which  are  flung 
up  into  the  air,  the  Chinaman  seizing  the  sword  by  the  hilt  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.  Tossing  innumerable  balls  through  hoops,  in  quick  succession, 
is  also  a  favorite  pastime  ;  and  another  is,  to  keep  twelve  balls  in  constant 
play  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  never  once  allowing  a  ball  to  stop,  or  fall  to 
the  ground. 

The  following  description  of  the  performances  of  a  Chinese  jugjrler  are 
from  the  pen  of  Henry  Charles  Sirr,  Esq.,  a  recent  sojourner  in  the  Celes- 
tial empire,  to  whose  interesting  work  on  China,  we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  the  facts  and  descriptions  with  which  we  have  enriched  our  pages.  We 
give  it  in  his  own  words,  simply  premising  that  its  extraordinary  details  will 
amply  repay  its  perusal,  and  justify  the  space  we  have  given  to  it  in  our 
work  :  — 

"  Some  of  the  performances  of  the  eastern  jugglers  appear  so  incredible, 
even  to  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  ocular  demonstration,  that  the 
accounts  must  seem  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity  afforded 
them,  as  the  tales,  or  long  bows  of  eastern  travellers.  For  our  own  part, 
we  must  confess,  that  we  should  have  ranged  ourselves  among  the  ranks  of 
unbelievers  and  skeptics,  had  we  not  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  as  eye- 
witnesses of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  we  are  about  to  describe  ;  for  our- 
selves, we  freely  admit  that  we  not  only  believe  (for  seeing  is  believing,  even 
in  these  matter-of-fact  times)  all  we  have  seen  ourselves,  but  much  more 
marvellous  wonders,  which  have  been  described  to  us  ;  and  we  have  delib- 
erately come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  sleight  of  hand,  foreign  aid 
of  trap-doors,  false  bottoms,  assistants  concealed  under  tables,  or  such  like 
accompaniments  as  are  well  known  to  be  the  attendants  upon  'The  Great 
Wizard  of  the  North,'  Robert  Houdin,  or  such  like  gentlemen  ;  but  that  the 
skill,  science,  or  art,  has  been  handed  down,  or  inherited  from  their  forefa- 
thers, or  predecessors,  and  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  which  was  possessed 
by  the  magii  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  truth  of  whose  performances  we 
can  have  no  doubt.  We  are  not  prepared  tO'  assert  there  is  neither  decep- 
tion nor  legerdemain,  at  any  time  or  period,  practised  by  eastern  jugglers,  as 
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there  may  have  been,  and  in  all  probability  was,  in  such  exhibitions  as  those 
which  have  been  witnessed  in  England,  and  already  referred  to,  since  these 
took  place  upon  the  stage  of  our  public  theatres,  where  necessarily  every 
facility  existed  to  aid  and  practise  deception  ;  but  what  we  now  allude  to 
took  place  in  our  own  domicil,  and  under  circumstances  which  totally  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  any  assistance  being  derived  from  trap-doors,  or 
collusion  of  any  kind  with  confederates.  Being  fully  convinced  of  these 
facts,  we  were  the  more  astonished  at  the  wonders  which  we  did  behold, 
and  we  were  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidences  of  our  own  senses,  and 
rubbed  our  organs  of  vision,  to  ascertain  if  we  were  not  dreaming  ;  and  we 
will  not  declare  that  we  did  not  bite  each  of  our  own  litde  fingers,  in  our 
laudable  anxiety  to  be  perfectly  assured  that  we  were  wide  awake,  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  our  faculties. 

"  Having  received  hospitality  and  attention  from  numerous  friends,  we 
felt  it  incumbent  to  return  such  civilities,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  no  little 
solicitude,  how  we  might  best,  at  the  same  time,  cater  for  their  amusement. 
At  length,  after  frequent  consultations  with  our  compredore  (who  is  the  head 
servant,  or  butler),  as  to  the  practicability  of  inducing  a  celebrated  juggler 
of  Canton,  'for  the  filthy  lucre  of  gain,'  to  exhibit  his  various  magical  ac- 
quirements to  us  red-bristled  barbarians,  our  compredore  one  day  announced 
to  us,  with  much  official  importance  and  dignity  in  his  manner,  that  the 
celebrated  juggler  had  arrived  in  the  island  ;  we  sent  forthwith  in  quest  of 
the  necromancer,  and  the  compredore  returned,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours, 
with  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  rara  avis, 
and  had  secured  his  services  (for  a  consideration,  and  rather  a  high  figure  it 
was)  to  display  his  cabalistic  skill,  and  perform  for  our  amusement  and  grati- 
fication. Invitations  in  due  form  were  issued,  and  accepted  with  alacrity ; 
and  a  large  assemblage  arrived  on  the  evening  in  question. 

"  The  room  in  which  the  performance  took  place  was  denuded  of  matting, 
and  every  article  of  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  chairs,  which  were 
arranged  close  to  the  walls,  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators,  thus  leav- 
ing the  floor  unmatted,  and  a  clear  and  wide  arena  for  the  performer.  At 
the  hour  named,  the  great  attraction  of  the  evening  was  introduced  by 
the  compredore  ;  the  magician  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  sallow  complexion  ;  for  even  among  the  copper-colored 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  empire  there  are  various  degrees  of  yellowness  ; 
his  eyes  were  exceedingly  small,  with  an  expression  of  cunning  and  shrewd 
observation  depicted  therein  ;  he  looked  round  the  room,  appearing  to  scan 
the  whole  of  the  company  assembled  at  one  glance.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  finesse  about  the  mouth,  and  the  tout  e/isemble  of  his  countenance 
evinced  a  character  of  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  determination,  rarely 
combined ;  he  maintained  and  observed  the  imperturbable  gravity  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  nation.  In  height  he  was  about  five  feet  seven 
inches,  not  an  athletically  formed  man,  but  of  a  wiry  spare  make ;  he  was 
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attired  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  middle  ranks  of  the  Chinese,  which  con- 
sists of  a  loose  jacket  and  trousers,  white  calico  stockings,  and  black  silk 
shoes  ;  he  had  no  covering  on  his  head,  and  was  followed  by  his  coolee,  or 
servant,  bearing  an  unpainted  teak-wood  box,  in  size  about  three  feet  by 
two,  who  placed  it  in  the  room,  and  retired. 

'*  The  juggler,  magician,  necromancer,  or  conjurer  —  forvve  know  not  which 
of  these  appellations  to  bestow  upon  the  individual  —  advanced  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  compredore,  and  commenced  an  ora- 
tion in  Chinese,  which  was  rendered  into  Anglo-Chinese  by  our  compredore, 
who  acted  upon  this  occasion  as  interpreter.  The  harangue  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  —  that  '  he  never  before  had  exhibited  the  mysteries  of  his  art 
to  any  save  natives  of  China,  aud  mandarins  of  the  highest  rank  ;  but,  as 
our  compredore  was  his  particular  friend,  and  had  promised  him  faithfully, 
that  the  viceroy  of  Canton  should  not  be  made  cognisant  of  his  having  ex- 
hibited the  wonders  of  his  peculiar  vocation,  before  any  but  the  favored  sons 
of  the  Celestial  empire,  he  would  display  such  extraordinary  feats,  as  would 
undoubtedly  convince  us  that  he  was  no  common  professor  of  the  occult 
science ;  for  as  Taou-kwang  was  the  greatest  potentate  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, all  other  emperors  and  monarchs  being  his  inferiors,  so  was  he  (the 
speaker)  the  chief  and  head  of  all  professors  of  his  art ;  all  others  of  his 
brethren  or  compeers  being  as  inferior  to  him,  as  the  aforesaid  emperors  and 
potentates  were  to  Taou-kwang,  the  emperor  of  the  Celestial  empire,  and 
ruler  of  the  whole  world.'  This  oratorical  display  was  delivered  with  an 
amazing  show  of  pomposity,  being  regarded  by  us  for  as  much  as  it  was 
worth  :  and  we  fully  determined  to  keep  our  previously-formed  resolution, 
of  watching  the  performer  most  narrowly  and  closely. 

*'  The  compredore  now  retired,  leaving  the  emperor  of  all  the  jugglers, 
necromancers,  conjurers,  and  magicians,  standing  solus  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment.  Our  friend  now  commenced  operations,  by  placing  his  box  at 
his  side  ;  he  then  stripped  off  his  jacket,  leaving  himself  nude  from  the 
waist  upward,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  cloth  which  was  twisted  about 
his  loins ;  he  then  took  his  long  tail  of  plaited  hair,  and  twined  it  round  his 
head.  Being  thus  prepared  by  denuding  himself  of  his  jacket,  to  prove 
there  was  naught  concealed  in  his  sleeves,  he  opened  his  box,  and  took 
therefrom  an  ordinary  earthenware-bowl,  or  basin,  of  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  closed  the  lid  of  the  box,  leaving  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  completely  exposed  to  our  view  ;  he  then  walked  round  the  room,  basin 
in  hand,  presenting  it  successively  to  each  guest  for  inspection  ;  the  whole 
of  the  time  muttering  in  Chinese,  which  we  afterward  learned  was  a  species 
of  incantation.  All  assembled  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  basin  was  au 
ordinary  oup  and  empty. 

"  The  conjurer  now  placed  the  bowl  on  the  floor,  about  five  feet  from 
the  box,  untwisted  the  cloth  from  about  his  loins  and  threw  it  over  the  basin, 
spreading  it  out  smoothly,  and  continuing  his  mumbling  during  the  opera- 
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t'on.  The  magic  cloth  was  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long  by  one  yard  wide ; 
before  three  quarters  of  a  minute  had  elapsed,  the  juggler  raised  the  cloth 
from  the  basin,  exposing  the  vessel  to  our  view,  when,  lo  and  behold,  to  our 
astonishment,  the  basin  was  filled  with  limpid  water,  and  a  fish  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  length  was  swimming  about  in  it !  He  then  look  up  the  bowl, 
handing  it  to  each  spectator,  as  he  had  previously  done  wi)en  the  basin  was 
empty,  and  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  there  was  no  ocular  deception,  that 
the  water  was  veritable  water,  and  the  fish  a  living  one.  How  this  was 
accomplished,  we  leave  it  to  those  who  are  learned  in  necromantic  arts  lo 
solve :  but  this  is  certain,  there  was  no  false  bottom  or  lining  to  the  vessel, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  have  changed  the  basin  or  to  have  put  anything 
into  it,  as  the  performer  did  not  approach  it  from  the  time  of  placing  it  on 
the  floor,  until  the  cloth  bad  been  withdrawn  by  him,  and  we  had  seen  the 
limpid  water  in  it. 

"After  we  had  sufficiently  satisfied  ourselves  by  minutely  examining  the 
contents  of  the  basin,  the  necromancer  replaced  it  in  the  box,  taking  there- 
from a  green  porcelain  flower-pot  filled  with  mould  ;  the  pot  was  near  upon 
twelve  inches  in  height  and  eighteen  in  diameter.  Holding  the  flower-pot 
in  one  hand,  and  what  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  seed  in  the  other,  the 
conjurer  handed  them  round  for  inspection,  after  the  previous  fashion  ;  he 
then  made  a  cavity  in  the  mould,  placing  the  seed  in  it,  and  covering  it 
carefully  with  the  earth  ;  he  placed  the  flower-not  on  the  ground  where  the 
bowl  had  previously  rested,  covered  it  in  like  manner  with  the  cloth,  and 
recommenced  his  muttering,  which  occupied  about  ten  minutes ;  he  then 
withdrew  the  cloth,  and  we  beheld  a  young  and  tender  plant  in  the  flower- 
pot, about  two  inches  above  the  mould  ;  this  specimen  of  magic  vegetation 
was  of  a  delicate  bright-green  color,  with  the  leaves  folded  about  the  stem, 
one  within  the  other,  and  was  apparently  a  healthy  plant,  having  all  that 
peculiar  freshness  which  is  apparent  when  a  plant  sprouts  from  its  parent 
earth  :  but  to  what  botanic  genus  this  magical  specimen  appertained,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  determine.  This  was  handed  round  by  the  enchanter  and 
examined  by  all,  with  the  same  feelings  and  expressions  of  surprise,  but  with 
no  less  care  and  accuracy  than  the  water  and  the  fish  which  had  preceded. 
The  juggler  again  replaced  the  flower-pot  on  the  spot  which  it  had  pre- 
viously occupied,  and  recommenced  his  incantations,  which  continued  for 
about  twenty  minutes  ,  during  this  period  we  observed  the  cloth  gradually 
rising  in  a  conical  form  over  the  spot  where  it  covered  the  flower-pot,  until 
it  had  risen  about  a  foot  and  a  half;  when  the  cloth  was  again  withdrawn, 
and,  to  our  increased  amazement,  we  beheld  the  tender  plant  grown  into  a 
small  shrub,  regularly  formed,  clothed  with  verdure,  and  having  its  branches 
covered  with  buds  and  leaves ;  and  again  the  same  examination  was 
resumed  —  and  we  were  as  fully  convinced  of  the  shrub  being  a  hona-Jidc 
one,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  deception,  as  we  had  been  of  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  that  which  we  had  seen   on  the  two,  former  occasions.     Re- 
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placing,  covering,  and  muttering,  were  all  severally  renewed ;  after  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour  the  cloth  was  once  more  removed,  —  and  need  we  say  that 
the  amazement  of  the  spectators  was  considerably  augmented,  by  discover- 
ing that  the  shrub  was  now  clothed  with  blossoms  and  flowers,  resembling 
in  appearance  those  of  the  China  aster?  'Most  wonderful!'  'Astound- 
ing!' 'Extraordinary!'  'Astonishing!'  'Beyond  belief!'  'Scarcely  to  be 
credited!'  'Surely  our  eyes  deceive  us!'  'Are  we  dreaming?'  'Is  it 
magic,  or  what?'  were  some  of  the  ejaculations  which  escaped  those  present* 
We  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  naught  more  extraordinary  could  be 
exhibited,  and  we  imagined  that  the  show  was  terminated  ;  when  our  friend 
the  magician  recalled  the  compredore,  and  through  him  requested  us  to 
resume  our  seats,  as  he  had  something  further  to  produce,  by  which  he 
intended  to  prove  his  right  and  title  to  the  imperial  dignity  which  he 
assumed  over  his  compeers  :  at  the  same  time  he  intimated  that  our  patience 
would  be  slightly  taxed,  as  time  would  be  required  to  bring  the  forthcoming 
spectacle  to  completion  :  we  hastened  to  comply  with  this  reasonable  request 
by  reseating  ourselves.  Again  the  casket  of  wonders,  in  the  form  of  the 
aforesaid  teak-wood  box,  was  called  into  requisition  ;  and,  the  lid  having 
been  raised,  our  wonder-worker  took  therefrom  a  common  earthenware- 
plate,  of  a  round  form,  with  blue  and  white  pictures  depicted  thereon,  and 
about  two  feet  in  diameter ;  a  pound  or  more  of  uncooked  rice  was  put  on 
the  plate  and  handed  about  as  previously  described ;  we  took  the  platter, 
examining  it  more  narrowly  than  any  of  the  former  articles,  resolved  this 
time  that  there  should  be  no  mistake ;  for,  as  the  conjurer  had  promised  that 
the  wonder  now  to  be  worked  was  to  be  more  supernatural  than  anything 
we  had  yet  witnessed,  we  resolved,  if  possible,  to  be  very  sharp,  and  not  to 
be  '  done  ;'  we  handled  the  rice,  which  there  could  be  no  mistake  about,  it 
being  indeed  'la  veritable'  (as  Jean  Maria  Farina  writes — by  the  way,  how 
many  veritable  Farinas  are  there?)  —  and  unboiled  also.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  during  the  whole  period,  although  the  necromancer  could  see 
the  box,  it  was  closed,  standing  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  he  never  ap- 
proached it  during  the  operations,  after  the  various  articles  were  taken  from 
it;  so  that  it  was  perfectly  impracticable  that  anything  could  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  box,  after  it  had  been  originally  closed. 

"  The  conjurer  now  put  the  plate  of  rice  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  cover- 
ing it  with  the  cloth,  and  squatting  down  after  the  manner  of  these  pagans, 
he  varied  the  performance  by  putting  his  hand  under  the  cloth,  scrupulously 
keeping  his  arms  covered  to  the  elbows,  and  commenced  divers  manipula- 
tions, vehemently,  energetically,  and  loudly,  muttering  his  incantations.  It 
has  just  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  mischievous  imp,  who  jogged  our  elbow, 
that  the  manipulations  in  which  the  conjurer  was  indulging  might  possibly 
have  been  of  a  mesmeric  character ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  manipulations 
continued  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  our  necromancer  never  budging 
from  the  spot,  or  varying  the  elegant  attitude  which  he  had  first  assumed. 
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We  observed  sundry  movements  under  the  cloth  at  divers  times  and  in 
various  places  ;  it  appeared  to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  until  the  whole 
presented  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  uneven  surface  and  undulations  of 
the  model  of  a  hilly  country,  the  three  sides  which  were  removed  from  the 
magician  resting  on  the  floor.  At  the  expiration  of  the  half-hour,  the  magi- 
cian arose  and  removed  the  cloth,  walking  round,  and  carefully  gathering  it 
up  at  the  four  corners,  which  being  thus  raised,  discovered  to  our  astonished 
gaze,  arranged  in  symmetrical  order,  six  dishes  or  plates  of  various  sizes, 
although  similar  to  that  which  had  been  previously  handed  round  for  inspec- 
tion :  these  plates  were  filled  with  sundry  cooked  edibles  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  among  them  was  a  platter  full  of  boiled  rice  :  but  where  the 
dish  of  unhoilcd  rice  had  vanished  to,  or  whence  came  the  six  dishes,  or 
how  they  came  there  amply  filled  with  ready-cooked  food,  it  passed  human 
ken  to  explain !  Neither  is  it  conceivable  how  the  juggler  could  have 
arranged  these  six  dishes  without  moving  from  one  spot,  as  those  dishes 
which  were  farthest  from  him  when  the  cloth  was  removed  were  consider- 
ably beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm  ;  but,  certes  !  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he 
could  with  equal  facility  arrange  the  order  of  the  dishes,  as  he  could  have 
caused  to  appear,  or  have  produced,  the  six  descriptions  of  variously-pre- 
pared edibles,  in  as  many  dishes,  from  one  solitary  platter  of  unboiled  rice. 

"  Again  were  exclamations  of  wonder  and  astonishment  heard  to  issue 
from  the  mouths  of  all  those  who  were  present :  again  did  we  conclude  that 
the  spectacle  had  been  brought  to  a  close ;  but  again  were  we  requested 
to  resume  our  seats,  and  again  did  we  comply  with  the  solicitation.  The 
conjurer  re-covered  the  viands  with  his  magic  cloth,  which  to  our  visual 
organ  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  two  pieces  of  calico  sewn 
together;  reseating  himself  in  his  former  inelegant  attitude,  he  recommenced 
his  incanfic  jabberings,  repeating  his  manipulations  in  the  manner  above 
described.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  we  observed  the  cloth  gradually 
rising,  rising,  rising,  and  again  rising  in  the  centre,  until  it  assumed  a  form 
somewhat  conical,  the  apex  of  which  was  removed  about  two  feet  or  upward 
from  the  floor.  During  the  whole  of  this  rising  or  ascending  process,  the 
manipulater  remained  without  removing  from  the  spot  where  he  had  origin- 
ally squatted  ;  but  he  now  assumed  the  erect  posture  of  the  human  form 
divine,  and  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  he  raised  the  magic  web  of  cloth, 
when  —  wonder  upon  wonders!  —  there  were  the  six  dishes  which,  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  previously,  we  had  seen  arranged  flat  and  symmetrically 
upon  the  floor,  now  piled  one  upon  the  other  in  regular  order,  commencing 
with  the  largest  at  the  bottom,  each  dish  in  ascending  order  being  of  dimin- 
ished size,  until  the  smallest  crowned  the  top,  the  food  remaining  in  the 
dishes,  forming  a  new  melange  or  pyramid,  composed  of  alternate  layers  of 
earthenware  and  viands. 

"  With  breathless  astonishment  we  gazed  upon  this  necromancer,  half 
believing  that  it  was  not  quite  impossible  that,  upon  close  inspection,  wo 
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might  discover  the  cloven  hoofs,  horns,  tail,  and  other  peculiarities  apper- 
taining to  his  Satanic  majesty.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  performance, 
the  necromancer  preserved  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  while  we  unso- 
phisticated mortals  were  lost  in  very  amazement  at  the  wonders  we  had 
been  the  witnesses  of;  —  but  he,  good  man,  treated  all  that  he  did,  seem- 
ingly, as  if  they  had  been  matters  of  common  daily  occurrence ;  which  pos- 
sibly they  might  have  been,  or  were  with  him.  The  emperor  of  all  the 
conjurers  —  and  we  must  fully  acquiesce  in  his  right  to  assume  that  title  — 
now  took  his  leave  with  a  cltin-chln,  meaning,  in  good  honest  English,  fare- 
well ;  his  coolee  removing  the  teak-wood  box,  and  some  of  our  own  domes- 
tics carrying  out  the  flowering  shrub,  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  and  pyramid 
of  viands  —  of  the  latter  of  which  we  have  no  doubt  they  partook  in  com- 
pany with  our  friend,  the  emperor,  w-ashing  down  the  edibles  with  sundry 
cups  of  their  favorite  beverage,  shamsoo.''^ 

In  Rev.  George  Smith's  Exploratory  Visit  to  China,  w^e  find  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  wonderful  performance  of  a  native  juggler,  which 
he  witnessed,  and  which  is  more  extraordinary  than  any  above  given  : — 

"After  haranguing  the  crowd  with  much  animation,  the  juggler  pro- 
ceeded to  one  part  of  the  crowd,  and  took  thence  a  child  apparently  about 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  who  with  struggling  reluctance  was  led  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  The  man  then,  with  impassioned  gestures,  violently 
threw  the  child  on  a  wooden  stool,  and,  placing  him  on  his  back,  flourished 
over  him  a  large  knife  ;  the  child  all  the  time  sobbing  and  crying  as  if  from 
fright.  Two  or  three  older  men  from  the  crowd  approached  with  earnest 
remonstrance  against  the  threatened  deed  of  violence.  For  a  time  he  de- 
sisted ;  but  soon  after  returning  to  the  child,  who  was  still  uttering  most 
pitiable  cries,  he  placed  him  with  his  back  upward,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  protests  of  the  seniors,  suddenly  dashed  the  knife  into  the  back 
of  the  child's  neck,  which  it  appeared  to  enter  till  it  had  almost  divided  it 
from  the  head,  the  blood  meanwhile  flowing  copiously  from  the  wound, 
streaming;  to  the  ground  and  over  the  hands  of  the  man.  The  man  then 
arose,  leaving  the  knife  firmly  fixed  in  the  child's  neck.  The  struggles  of 
the  child  grew  more  and  more  feeble,  and  at  last  altogether  ceased.  Cop- 
per-cash was  now  thrown  liberally  into  the  ring,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prin- 
pal  actors.  These  were  collected  by  assistants,  all  of  them  viewing  the 
influx  of  the  coins  with  great  delight,  and  bowing  continually  to  the  specta- 
tors, reiterating  the  words,  '  Te  seay'  —  many  thanks.  After  a  time,  the 
man  proceeded  toward  the  corpse,  pronounced  a  few  words,  took  away  the 
knife,  and  called  aloud  to  the  child.  Soon  there  appeared  the  signs  of 
returning  animation  ;  the  stiff'ness  of  death  gradually  relaxed  ;  and  at  last  he 
stood  up  among  the  eager  crowd,  who  closed  around  him  and  bountifully 
rewarded  him  with  cash.  The  performance  was  one  which  evidently 
excited  delight  in  the  bystanders,  who  by  their  continued  shouts  showed 
their  approbation  of  the  acting." 
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Before  dismissing  this  subject,  we  must  draw  an  analogy  between  the  per- 
formance of  the  jugglers  of  the  Celestial  empire,  and  their  brethren  of 
India.  We  have  not  heard  of  aught  analogous  to  the  bowl  of  water  and  the 
fish  ;  but  as  regards  the  growmg  plant,  or  shrub,  we  have;  and  believe  that 
it  has  been  previously  described  by  many  :  nevertheless,  we  will  give  it  here 
concisely,  as  repeated  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness.  The  performance 
we  allude  to  is  the  production  of  a  mango-tree.  The  juggler  shows  a 
stone  of  the  mango-fruit,  or  the  young  plant,  which  he  places  in  the  earth, 
covering  it  with  a  mat ;  after  a  certain  time  he  removes  the  mat,  and  the 
fruit-stone  has  becolne  a  young  plant,  or  the  young  plant  has  become  a 
young  tree,  with  branches  clothed  with  leaves,  as  the  case  may  be  :  again  it 
is  covered  with  the  mat,  which  after  another  space  of  time  is  removed,  and 
you  behold  the  tree  in  blossom.  The  same  process  of  covering  and  uncov- 
ering with  the  mat  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  various  stages  of  the 
blossoms  forming,  blowing,  the  fruit  forming,  the  green  fruit,  and  the  ripened 
fruit,  are  all  exhibited,  according  to  their  natural  order,  for  inspection  and 
observation.  At  the  conclusion  the  fruit  is  gathered,  cut  into  pieces,  and 
handed  to  the  spectators  ;  and  our  informant  has  assured  us  that  he  not  only 
partook  of  the  fruit  which  has  been  so  produced,  but  that  the  appearance, 
effluvia,  and  flavor  of  them,  were  equal  to  the  finest  fruit  of  that  description 
which  he  had  ever  previously  tasted. 


The  Mango- Tree. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 


THE    OPIUM    TRAFFIC. 


The  trade  in  opium  is  of  the  most  fearful  nature  —  degrading  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  is  violation  of  every  law,  both 
human  and  divine.  It  fosters  and  develops  every  evil  passion  the  human 
breast  is  heir  to,  among  which  gambling,  lying,  and  fraud,  are  the  most 
glaring,  and  according  to  the  Chinese  proverb,  "  Misfortune  and  poverty, 
sooner  or  later,  overtake  all  those  encragfed  in  it."  The  horrors  and  evils  of 
this  traffic  are  such  as  to  render  it  unbecoming  a  Christian  nation,  to  sanc- 
tion, encourage,  or  permit  its  continuance,  whatever  may  be  the  apparent 
profit  to  her  merchants.  To  furnish  poison  to  the  multitude,  be  the  gain 
what  it  may,  is  a  crime  against  humanity  which  cries  aloud  to  those  in  power 
to  prohibit  and  arrest  the  destroyer ;  and  wo  be  to  the  mighty  if  they  put 
not  forth  their  strength  to  stay  the  human  sacrifice. 

It  is  no  less  incredible  than  true,  that  men  of  correct  moral  sensibilities 
and  enlightened  minds,  should  become  so  morbid,  through  habit  and  the 
love  of  gold,  as  to  embark  in  a  smuggling  trade,  the  magnitude  of  which 
alone  lends  dignity  to  the  undertaking,  and  which,  if  attempted  by  unedu- 
cated individuals,  and  upon  a  smaller  scale,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
condemn. 

A  disgraceful  occurrence,  which  took  place  at  Shang-hae,  in  1848,  will 
show  how  all  feelings  of  honor  and  probity  are  sacrificed,  when  the  trade  in 
opium  is  carried  on.  A  merchant,  formerly  connected  with  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London,  commenced  building  a  fourteen-oared  boat,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  construction,  was  suspected  by  the  mandarins  to  be 
intended  for  the  smuggling  trade,  as  it  was  a  description  of  boat  rarely  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  mandarins  complained  to  the  British  consul, 
who  immediately  sent  for  the  merchant  in  question,  and  informed  him  of  the 
charge  which  had  been  preferred  against  him.  He  at  once  declared,  upon 
his  honor,  that  he  was  only  building  a  pleasure-boat ;  the  consul  therefore 
felt  satisfied  by  this  declaration,  and  informed  the  mandarins  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  boat  must  proceed.  The  Chinese  authorities  were  not  so  easily 
satisfied,  and  insisted  that  a  native  merchant  should  become  security,  in  a 
heavy  penalty,  that  the  boat  should  be  used  solely  for  the  alleged  purpose. 

The  boat  was  built,  and  used  two  or  three  times  as  a  pleasure-boat,  and 
it  proved  to  be  the  fastest  boat  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  those  parts. 
What,  however,  was  the  indignation  of  the  consul,  when  he  learned,  some 
time  after,  that  the  boat  had  been  seized  during  the  night,  heavily  laden  with 
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opium  !  It  was  afterward  discovered  that  it  had  been  constantly  employed 
in  this  manner  from  the  time  it  was  first  launched.  To  the  credit  of  all  the 
British  in  Si)ang-hae,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  they  immediately  renounced 
the  acquaintance  of  the  dishonored  merchant  —  not  on  account  of  the  opium 
smuggling,  which  possibly  they  might  not  have  objected  to,  but  because  he 
had  pledged  his  honor  to  a  direct  falsehood.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  the  Chinese  merchant  forfeited  the  sum  for  which  he  had  become 
security  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  an  adequate  share  in  the 
speculation. 

The  smuggling  princes,  however,  are  not  contented  with  the  enormous 
prices  obtained  for  the  opium  (varying  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars  per  chest  for  the  Mul-wa,  which  is  of  inferior  quality,  the  Patna 
always  fetching  a  much  higher  price),  they  must  need  resort  to  fraud,  by 
packing  a  chest  with  rubbish,  and  placing  a  layer  of  opium-balls  upon  the 
top  ;  and  thus  when  a  Chinese  smuggler  comes  on  board  a  receiving-ship, 
or  clipper,  to  purchase  the  contraband  poison,  he  is  compelled  to  take  this 
bag,  or  chest,  without  examining  its  contents  —  compelled,  we  say,  because 
as  a  smuggler,  infringing  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  he  can  have  no 
appeal.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  merchant  is  secured  against 
fraud  by  the  employment  of  a  schrofF,  or  person  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
assay  sycee  silver  and  dollars  ;  and  no  opium-chest  is  allowed  to  go  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  until  the  whole  value  in  silver  has  passed  through  his 
hands.  A  gentleman  who  was  long  in  the  employment  of  one  of  the  richest 
houses  in  China,  states  that  when  he  received  the  chests  on  board  his  clip- 
per they  were  not  more  than  half  full  of  opium,  and  that  he  took  care  that 
they  should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  full  when  he  sold  them.  The  com- 
mander of  a  receiving-ship  at  Whampoa  boasted,  it  is  said,  that  there  were 
several  hundred  chests  on  board  his  ship,  which  purported  to  be  filled  with 
opium,  but  in  reality  the  quantity  which  they  contained  would  not  amount  to 
fifty  chests.  All  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic  are  probably 
not  guilty  of  such  gross  dishonesty,  but  these  practices  are  constantly 
resorted  to  on  board  receiving-ships  and  clippers. 

Immediately  before  the  Chinese  government  issued  their  order  to  the 
British  to  deliver  up  their  property  in  opium,  for  which  an  indemnity  was 
secured  to  them,  a  Chinaman,  named  A-chan-y-ok,  relying  on  British  probity, 
placed  a  quantity  of  opium,  for  security,  on  board  a  clipper  belonging  to 
one  of  the  richest  houses  in  China ;  all  the  opium  on  board  the  clipper  in 
question,  including  that  of  A-chan-y-ok,  was  surrendered  without  delay, 
after  the  order.  The  owner  of  the  clipper  received  compensation  for  the 
whole  of  this  abominable  cargo,  which  was  entered  in  his  own  name ;  he 
refused,  however,  to  render  any  account  to  the  Chinaman  for  his  share,  who 
was  compelled  to  commence  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  his  own 
portion  of  the  indemnity. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  admirable  work  on  China,  after  showing  the  enormous 
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amounts  realized  by  British  merchants  in  this  nefarious  trade  (the  profits  of 
Jardine,  Matheson,  &  Co.,  in  thirty  years,  having  been  three  milHons  ster- 
ling), and  after  describing  the  seamanship  of  the  commanders  and  crews 
of  the  vessels  engaged   in  the  abominable  and  disgraceful  traffic,  and  the 
excellent  description  of  the  clippers,  or  fast-sailing  vessels,  which  are  em- 
ployed, remarks:  "It  is  painful  to  see  qualities  so  useful   directed  to  such 
pernicious  purposes.     A   similar  remark   may  be  made  with  reference  to 
those  engaged  in  the  opium  trade  in  China;  who  have  several  excellent 
characteristics,  are  prompt  in  kindly  acts,  and  imbued  with  strong  national 
feelings.     The  late  Mr.  Jardine  was  a  good   example  this  class  :  originally 
a  naval  surgeon,  his   quick  and  calculating  mind  led  him  early  to  perceive 
the  great  wealth  that  might  be  made  in  China  from  opium.     To  this  object 
he  devoted   all  his   lime  and  singular  energies  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
then  returned  to  England,  with  a  fortune  of  more  than  a  million  sterlino-. 
He  lived  but  a  short  period  to  enjoy  it,  died  from  a  most  excruciatino-  and 
lingering  disease,  and  bequeathed  his  vast  wealth  in  an  equitable  manner 
among  his  nephews  and  nieces.     While  in  China,  many  meritorious  younf 
men,  who  had  no  claims  on  him,  but  seemed   deservina:  of  encourao-ement 
were  advanced  in  life  by  Mr.  Jardine.     By  the  Chinese  as  well  as  by  the 
English  at  Canton,  he  was  respected   for  his  active  habits,  his  intelligent 
mind,  and  kind  disposition.     Steady  and  ardent  as  a  friend,  equally  steady 
and  implacable   as   a  foe,  he  devoted   himself  to  the  opium  trade,  totally 
divested  of  all  consideration  as  to  its  moral  consequences,  and  unscrupulous 
of  the  means  employed." 

We  have,  we  trust,  sufficiently  exemplified  the  evil  passions  fostered,  and 
the  immoral  practices  resorted  to,  by  those  who  pander  to  the  depraved  opium 
consumers,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  latter, 
morally  and  physically  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug,  "searching  after  it 
as  for  hidden  gold,"  in  violation  of  the  wise  and  just  prohibitory  laws 
enacted  by  the  Chinese  government. 

Morally,  the  traffic  and  use  of  opium  by  the  subjects  of  China,  is  a  direct 
breach  and  violation  of  law  ;  and  if  the  Chinese,  habitually  a  depraved  race, 
and  prone  to  every  vice  to  which  human  nature  is  addicted,  deem  it  advisa- 
ble to  enact  the  severest  laws  against  the  sale  and  use  of  this  poisonous 
drug,  how  foreign  ought  it  to  be  to  other  nations,  and  the  honor  of  their 
merchants,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  break  the  laws  of  a  country  with  which 
they  have  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty,  and  to  pander  to  the  vices  of  its 
inhabitants !  The  punishments  to  which  the  unhappy  dealers  in,  and  smo- 
kers of  opium,  are  subjected,  through  foreign  love  of  gold,  may  not  be 
generally  known  ;  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  briefly  to  state  them. 

Those  who  are  proved  to  be  in  connection  with  outside  foreigners  shall 
be  strangled. 

The  dealer  is  punishable  according  to  the  law  in  force  against  traders  in 
contraband,  the  principal  shall  wear  the  collar  for  one  moon,  be  banished 
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to  military  duty  at  a  near  frontier,  and  his  accomplices  shall  receive  one 
hundred  blows,  and  be  banished  from  their  native  province. 

The  proprietor  of  a  clandestine  opium-smoking  shop,  and  the  individuals 
seducing  the  sons  of  respectable  families  to  smoke  opium,  are  respectively 
punishable  according  to  the  law  in  force  against  individuals,  who  delude  the 
people  by  immoral  doctrines,  the  principal  shall  be  strangled,  after  undergo- 
ing a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  his  accomplices  shall  receive  two  hundred 
blows,  and  be  banished  three  thousand  le ;  while  all  the  boatmen,  police  offi- 
cers, and  neighbors,  shall  respectively  receive  one  hundred  blows  and  be 
banished  from  their  native  province  for  three  years. 

A  government  officer,  buying  or  smoking  opium,  is  degraded,  and  sen- 
tenced to  wear  the  collar  for  two  months,  and  receive  one  hundred  blows. 

The  soldiers  and  common  people  are  sentenced  to  wear  the  collar  for  one 
month,  and  receive  one  hundred  blows. 

Physically,  the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  enslaved  victims,  is  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  language  to  portray ;  it  not  only  enslaves  its  votaries,  but 
destroys  their  bodies ;  it  commits  such  fearful  ravages  in  its  progress,  that 
the  mental  powers  are  wholly  paralysed,  and  the  consumers  are  conducted 
onward  from  one  crime  to  another.  The  habitual  use  of  this  drug  terminates 
the  smoker's  life  in  about  five  years,  and  he  may  be  readily  identified  by  "  his 
lank  and  shrivelled  limbs,  tottering  gait,  sallow  visage,  feeble  voice,  and  the 
death-boding-glance  of  his  eye,  these  are  so  superlative  in  their  degree,  and 
so  closely  blended  in  their  union,  that  they  at  once  bespeak  him  to  be  the  most 
forlorn  creature  that  treads  the  earth."  The  offspring  of  the  opium-smoker, 
may  always  be  known  by  their  emaciated  appearance  and  imbecile  mind; 
thus  unborn  generations  are  doomed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  heartless  traders.  In  the  empire,  the  smoker,  to 
evade  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  compelled  to  use  the  opium-pipe  in  secret ; 
and  the  wealthy  smoker  provides  himself  with  a  subterranean  chamber,  where 
he  may  indulge  his  suicidal  propensity  without  molestation.  We  can  not 
penetrate  into  these  narcotic  caverns,  nor  witness  their  sepulchral  horrors. 
Man  degraded  into  an  opium-smoker  can  not  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Jocelyn,  who  says  :  "  One  of  the  objects  at  this  place  [Singa- 
pore] that  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit,  was  the  opium-smoker  in  his  heaven, 
and  certainly  it  is  a  most  fearful  sight,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  degrading 
to  the  eye  as  the  drunkard  from  spirits,  lowered  to  die  level  of  the  brute,  and 
wallowing  in  his  filth.  The  idiot  smile  and  deadlike  stupor  of  the  opium 
debauchee  has  something  far  more  awful  to  the  gaze  than  the  brutality  of  the 
latter.  Pity,  if  possible,  takes  the  place  of  other  feelings,  as  we  watch  the 
faded  cheek  and  haggard  look  of  the  being  abandoned  to  the  power  of  the 
dru"- ;  while  disgust  is  uppermost  at  the  sight  of  the  human  creature  levelled 
to  the  beast  by  intoxication. 

"  One  of  the  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  wholly  devoted  to  shops 
for  the  sale  of  this  poison,  and  here,  in  the  evening,  may  be  seen,  after  the 
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labors  of  the  day  are  over,  crowds  of  Chinese  who   seek   tliose  places  to 
satisfy  their  depraved  appetites. 

"  The  rooms  where  they  sit  and  smoke  are  surrounded  by  wooden 
couches,  with  places  for  the  head  to  rest  upon,  and  generally  a  side-room  is 
devoted  to  gambling.  The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  aperture  in  the  bowl  for  the  admission  of  opium  is  not  larger  than  a 
pin's  head.  The  drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind  of  incense,  and  a  very 
small  portion  is  sufficient  to  charge  it,  one  or  two  whiffs  being  the  utmost 
that  can  be  inhaled  from  a  single  pipe;  and  the  smoke  is  taken  into  the 
lungs,  as  from  the  hooka  in  India.  On  a  beginner  one  or  two  pipes  will 
hive  an  effect,  but  an  old  stager  will  continue  smoking  for  hours.  At  the 
head  of  each  couch  is  placed  a  small  lamp,  as  fire  must  be  applied  to  the 
drug  during  the  process  of  inhaling;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  filling  and 
properly  lighting  the  pipes,  there  is  generally  a  person  who  waits  upon  the 
smoker  to  perform  the  office.  A  few  days  of  this  fearful  luxury,  when  taken 
to  excess,  will  impart  a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to  the  features,  and  a  few 
months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change  the  strong  and  healthy  man  into  little 
better  than  an  idiot  skeleton.  The  pain  they  suffer  when  deprived  of  the 
drug,  after  long  habit,  no  language  can  explain  ;  and  it  is  only  to  a  certain 
degree  under  its  influence  that  their  faculties  are  alive.  In  the  hours  devoted 
to  their  ruin,  these  infatuated  people  may  be  seen,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  all  the  different  stages.  Some  entering  half  distracted,  to  feed 
the  craving  appetite  they  have  been  obliged  to  subdue  during  the  day ;  oth- 
ers laughing  and  talking  under  the  effect  of  the  pipe  ;  while  couches  around 
are  filledwith  their  different  occupants,  who  lie  languid,  while  an  idiot  smile 
upon  their  countenances  proves  them  too  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  drug  to  regard  passing  events,  and  fast  merging  into  the  wished-for  con- 
summation. The  last  scene  of  this  tragic  play  is  generally  in  a  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  a  species  of  morgue,  or  dead-house,  where  lie  those 
who  have  passed  into  the  state  of  bliss  the  opium-smoker  madly  seeks  —  an 
emblem  of  the  long  sleep  to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying." 

In  further  proof  of  the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  human  frame,  we  quote 
from  the  Rev.  George  Smith  ;  after  stating  that  a  native  named  Choo,  an 
aged  man,  who  had  been  thirty  years  the  teacher  of  the  late  Dr.  Morrison 
and  his  lamented  son,  had  become  his  teacher,  he  says  :  "Though  only  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  [Choo]  has  a  much  older  appearance,  from  the  debili- 
tating, emaciating  influence  of  opium-smoking,  to  which  he  confesses  he  has, 
in  times  past,  been  addicted,  but  makes  professions  of  reformation ;  an  asser- 
tion of  which  we  had  frequent  reasons  for  doubling  the  truth.  We  engaged 
his  services,  and  found  his  matured  experience  a  fair  counterbalance  to  his 
visible  decay  of  energy."  Again,  the  same  author,  after  describing  an  opium- 
smoking  house,  and  the  individuals  there  congregated,  says  :  "  They  [the 
smokers]  all  assented  to  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  their  course,  and  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  be  freed  from  its  power.      They  all  complained  of  loss  of 
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appetite ;  of  the  agonizing  cravings  of  the  early  morning  ;  of 'prostration  of 
strength,  and  of  increasing  feebleness  ;  but  said  that  they  could  not  gain  firm- 
ness of  resolution  to  overcome  the  habit :  they  all  stated  its  intoxicating 
effects  to  be  worse  than  those  of  drunkenness,  and  described  the  extreme 
dizziness  and  vomiting  which  ensued,  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  exer- 
tion. The  oldest  man  among  their  number,  with  a  strange  inconsistency 
and  candor,  expatiated  on  the  misery  of  his  course  :  for  three  years,  he  said, 
he  had  abandoned  the  indulgence,  at  the  period  of  Commissioner  Lin's  men- 
acing edicts,  and  compulsory  prohibition  of  opium.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
British  war,  the  foreign  opium-ships  came  unmolested  to  Amoy :  he  had 
opened  an  opium-shop  for  gain  ;  and  soon  he  himself  fell  a  victim  :  he  en- 
larged on  the  evils  of  opium-smoking,  which  he  asserted  to  be  six  :  1,  loss 
of  appetite  ;  2,  loss  of  strength  ;  3,  loss  of  money  ;  4,  loss  of  time  ;  5,  loss  of 
longevity  ;  6,  loss  of  virtue,  leading  to  profligacy  and  gambling.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  insidious  approaches  of  temptation,  similar  to  those  of  the 
drunkard's  career.  A  man  was  sick,  or  had  a  cold  :  a  friend  recommended 
opium,  and  he  fell  into  the  snare ;  or,  again,  some  acquaintance  would  meet 
him,  and  press  him,  by  urgent  solicitations,  to  accompany  him  to  an  opium- 
house  :  at  first  he  would  refuse  to  join  in  smoking ;  by  degrees,  however, 
his  friends  became  cheerful ;  their  society  was  pleasant ;  his  scruples  van- 
ished ;  he  partook  the  luxury ;  it  soon  became  essential  to  his  daily  life ; 
and  he  found  himself  at  length  unable  to  overcome  its  allurements." 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  the  laws  of  the  empire  in  relation  to  the 
opium-traffic  are  hourly  violated  —  at  all  events  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  coast — or  the  "clippers"  would  not  find  so  ready  a  market  for  their 
contraband  cargoes ;  and,  to  a  great  degree,  the  law  has  become  a  dead  let- 
ter, as  the  venders  and  smokers  of  the  poison  are  allowed  to  go  unpunished, 
the  mandarins  receiving  large  bribes  to  shut  their  eyes;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  crime  of  opium-smoking  becomes  so  ruinous  to  the  pockets  of  its  vota- 
ries, who  are  compelled  not  only  to  pay  enormous  profits  to  British  smug- 
glers and  Chinese  retailers,  but  to  expend  as  much  more  in  bribing  govern- 
ment-officers. Either  from  the  want  of  means  on  the  part  of  culprits,  or 
from  a  desire  to  exhibit  occasionally  the  show  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
mandarins,  thousands  have  on  various  occasions  suffered,  in  both  person 
and  property,  for  either  selling  or  using  the  forbidden  drug. 

The  following  occurrence  is  illustrative  of  the  double-dealing  of  the  man- 
darins in  respect  to  the  execution  and  non-enforcing  of  the  law  :  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  smugglers,  who  violently  opposed  the  authorities  at  a  village  on 
the  coast,  were  after  great  resistance  captured,  and  soon  after  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  this 
wholesale  execution  took  place,  the  same  government-officers  who  had,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  enforced  the  forfeiture  of  so  many  smugglers' 
lives,  sent  a  communication  to  the  commander  of  the  opium  "clipper," 
which  anchored  within  gun-shot,  that  they  were  not  desirous  to  prevent  him 
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from  carrying  on  the  sale  of  his  poisonous  cargo !  Ere  night  came,  the 
skipper  had  exchanged  many  a  chest  for  assayed  silver,  and  no  interruption 
was  offered  to  his  customers  by  any  official  or  officious  meddlers. 

It  is  owing  to  the  moral  and  physical  effect  which  the  consumption  of 
opium  produced  upon  his  subjects,  as  well  as  to  the  financial  and  politi- 
cal results  arising  from  the  traffic,  that  the  late  emperor  of  China  was 
induced  to  prohibit  the  introduction  and  consumption  of  opium  within  his 
dominions  —  financial,  in  reference  to  the  constant  and  increasing  flow  of 
the  precious  metal  from  the  Celestial  empire,  as  opium  is  invariably  paid 
for  in  hard  cash  ;  and  political,  in  reference  to  the  depopulizing  effect  of 
opium,  and  decreasing  the  defence  of  his  territories  against  foreign  foes. 
But  it  would  appear  that  it  was  more  from  moral  than  political  reasons  that 
the  emperor  was  actuated  to  adopt  such  a  course,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
memorable  words  used  when  urged  to  legalize  the  trade  in  opium.  "  It  is 
true,"  said  he,  "I  can  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  flowing  poison: 
gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my 
wishes :  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and 
misery  of  my  people." 

The  consumption  of  opium  is  rapidly  increasing  in  China,  and  conse- 
quently the  trade  increases  in  proportion  ;  there  are,  it  is  said,  several  fast- 
sailing  clippers  constantly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  trade  from  India  to 
China ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  others 
engaged  in  the  coast-trade  —  that  is,  in  selling  the  contraband  cargoes  along 
the  whole  coast  of  China.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  large  receiving  ships 
which  are  anchored  off  the  various  ports,  and  one  at  Hong-kong  of  seven 
hundred  tons,  moored  for  that  object,  and  under  the  observation  of  the 
British  authorities  ;  altogether,  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  "clippers"  or  vessels  of  all  sizes,  all  well  armed  and  manned, 
employed  in  this  hateful  trade.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  "  China,"  gives  a  table, 
showing  that  in  twenty  years,  from  1S16  to  1S37,  "the  consumption  of  this 
fearfully-pernicious  drug  had  more  than  tenfold  increased,  and  according  to 
the  then  exchangeable  value  of  the  dollar,  an  annual  drain  of  the  precious 
metals,  amounting  to  about  four  million  pounds  sterling,  ensued,  although 
the  exportation  thereof  was  prohibited  by  the  government  of  China ;"  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  INIariin  has  only  calculated  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Indian  opium,  independent  of  the  Turkish. 

Many  are  the  fallacious  arguments  used  by  the  promoters  of  this  damning 
trade ;  but  the  most  frequent  is  also  the  most  puerile,  namely :  "  If  we  do 
not  supply  the  Chinese  with  the  drug,  somebody  else  will!"  The  same 
argument  might  be  used  with  equal  force  by  the  bandit,  or  highwayman,  in 
support  of  his  equally  honorable  avocation  ;  and  no  doubt  the  victim  would 
be  materially  comforted  by  the  solemn  assurance,  "  If  /  do  not  rob  you,  or 
cut  your  throat,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  somebody  else  will  perform  the 
office  of  executioner  upon  you,  and  I  am  therefore  only  conferring  an  obli- 
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gallon  upon  you  by  putting  you  out  of  pain  at  once,  which  in  fact  is 
a  Christian  act  of  charity."  Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  tlian  an 
argument  of  this  description — because  other  men  are  committing,  or  will 
commit,  any  given  crime,  there  can  not  be  any  harm  in  perpetrating  the 
same?  But  so  it  is  in  China;  and  it  has  become  habitual  for  those  who 
acquire  gold  in  exchange  for  the  poison  they  distribute,  to  think  and  argue 
after  this  manner ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  have  persuaded  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  doing  no  wrong ;  nay,  the  very  officials  have  fallen  into 
the  same  train  of  thought  and  arguments,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  a 
tacit  sanction  is  given  to  any  of  the  British  merchants  who  choose  to 
embark  in  this  dishonorable  trade,  prohibited  alike  by  the  laws  of  China, 
humanity,  and  God.  Hong-kong  itself  is  openly  permitted  by  the  British 
authorities  to  be  made  a  depot,  and  the  harbor  of  Victoria  a  roadstead  for 
receiving-ships  for  opium,  distributed  around  to  enervate,  demoralize,  and 
destroy,  the  subjects  of  a  nation  with  whom  they  are  united  by  commercial 
treaty,  and  with  whom  it  should  be  their  object  to  be  bound  by  the  most 
honorable  and  friendly  intercourse. 

A  stir,  possibly  for  effect,  has  sometimes  been  made  at  some  of  the  ports 
by  the  consuls  :  thus,  at  Canton,  an  order  was  sent  down  to  the  receiving- 
ships,  which  had  been  lying  for  months  at  Whampoa,  to  send  in  their 
papers.  This  friendly  notice  proved  quite  sufficient,  as  they  very  quickly 
slipped  their  cables  and  sailed  away.  The  owners  and  commanders  were 
well  known  at  the  consulate,  but  the  game  being  understood,  no  further 
steps  were  ever  taken  ;  and  when  the  affair  had  blown  over,  the  receiving- 
ships  very  quietly  returned  with  their  contraband  cargoes  to  their  former 
anchorage. 

The  conduct  of  the  colonial  government  at  Hong-kong  is  not  only  highly 
reprehensible,  in  permitting  the  colony  to  be  made  a  depot  for  this  bane  of 
China,  but  it  is  also  branded  with  the  stigma  of  following  the  oft-condemned 
precedent  of  the  legislators  of  Singapore,  where  whole  streets  are  devoted 
to  licensed  opium-shops,  and  of  legalizing  the  retail  of  the  poison  in  this 
British  settlement.  Here  the  subjects  of  Britain  and  China  may,  at  their  ease 
and  with  security,  enjoy  this  body  and  soul  destroying  propensity,  which 
degrades  man  below  the  brute,  injures  his  health  and  constitution,  and  leads 
to  vices  and  crimes  abhorrent  to  human  nature.  This  legislation  for  moral 
suicide  is  upheld  on  the  sole  plea  of  increasing  the  exchequer  of  the  colony. 
If,  however,  the  colony  can  be  supported  only  by  such  a  flagrant  violation 
of  Christian  principles,  it  would  be  far  better  to  abandon  the  island,  as  no 
blessing  can  ever  be  expected  upon  either  the  colony  or  parent-state,  where 
every  religious  and  moral  obligation  is  disregarded. 

]\rr.  Smith,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  says  :  "  According  to  a  local 
gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the  government,  the  most  abandoned  classes  of 
Chinese,  who  form  a  subject  of  odious  traffic  to  Chinese  speculators,  were, 
at  least  for  a  time,  under  the  regular  superintendence  of  local  officers,  and 
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contributed  each  a  monthly  sum  as  payment  toward  the  expenses  of  this  con- 
trol. The  reader  is  also  reminded  of  the  case  of  A-quei,  the  only  wealthy 
Chinese  on  the  island,  who  now,  by  the  rights  which  he  has  acquired 
as  the  purchaser  of  the  opium-farm,  wields  an  instrument  of  oppressive  exac- 
tion and  extortion  over  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  settlers.  At  one  period  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  native  boats  and  private  houses,  in  order  to 
seize  every  bale  of  opium  suspected  of  being  |old  without  his  license.  Ac- 
companied, for  that  purpose,  by  native  or  Indian  police,  he  exercised  an 
inquisitorial  power  for  enforcing  his  monopoly  over  the  timid  Chinese,  suf- 
ficient to  check  and  discourage  respectable  natives  from  settling  at  Hong- 
kong. Even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  the  opinion  in  such  a 
matter,  that  Hong-kong  is  never  likely  to  realize  a  small  part  of  the  expec- 
tations cherished  on  its  first  acquisition." 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving  a  concise  account  of  the  culture 
and  preparation  of  opium,  the  use  of  which  is  almost  as  general  in  the  East 
as  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  are  in  Europe,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  manner  of  using  it.  In  Turkey,  for 
instance,  opium  is  eaten,  while  in  China  and  among  the  Malays  it  is  smoked, 
and  the  smoke  drawn  into  the  lungs.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  habit,  in  common  with  all  other  vices,  is  increasing 
in  Asia,  but  more  particularly  among  the  Chinese,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
and  its  physical  and  moral  consequences. 

Turkish  opium  is  imported  for  medicinal  purposes  ;  this  is  of  a  much 
stronger  description  than  the  Indian,  which  is  more  immediately  the  subject 
of  our  consideration  ;  immense  quantities  being  cultivated,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  Chinese  and  Malays  than  the 
Turkish.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  being  of  a  laborious  nature,  the 
natives  of  India  dislike  it,  and  are  only  induced  to  exercise  this  branch  of 
agriculture,  by  large  sums  of  money,  which  are  constantly  distributed 
among  them  by  merchants  who  pay  them  in  advance ;  the  producer  thus 
sells  a  pound  of  opium  to  the  advancer  for  about  fifteen  shillings. 

The  poppy  (papaver  somniferiim)  is  cultivated  for  both  the  opium  and 
the  seeds,  from  which  latter  poppy-oil  is  extracted,  and  possibly  for  this 
purpose  the  plant  was  first  grown  :  it  is  only  productive  in  the  best  soil, 
and,  owing  to  the  constant  attention  it  requires,  the  profit  is  considerably 
less  than  that  arising  from  the  tobacco-plant  or  sugar-cane.  In  September 
and  October  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  seed  which  is  sown  in  Novem- 
ber, and  is  obliged  to  be  irrigated  twice  a-week  at  least;  after  six  or  seven 
days  the  young  plants  spring  to  the  height  of  two  inches,  when  they  are 
thinned,  and  those  remaining  are  four  or  five  inches  apart.  After  twenty 
days  the  weeds  must  be  carefully  pulled  and  the  ground  manured.  The 
plant  is  ready  for  the  preparation  of  opium  after  two  months  and  a  half,  and 
the  seeds  are  ripe  two  weeks  later.  The  making  of  opium  engages  the 
agriculturists  about  three  weeks,  during  which   time   several  persons   are 
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employed  in  making  incisions  with  thorns  or  sharp  needles  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  capsules  ;  this  admits  the  white  juice  to  escape,  which  is 
abundantly  contained  in  the  vessels  immediately  beneath  the  outer  skin. 
The  opium,  in  the  form  of  a  hardened,  brownish  juice,  which  exudes  from 
the  punctures,  is  scraped  off  on  the  following  day.  This  operation  is  gener- 
ally repeated  three  times  with  the  same  effect.  The  opium  thus  produced 
undergoes  the  inspection  of  Uie  merchant,  to  avoid  adulteration;  it  is  dried 
in  the  sun  to  extract  all  watery  matter,  and  a  little  poppy-oil  is  added  to 
prevent  the  extract  from  becoming  too  hard  ;  which  is  then  made  into  flat 
cakes,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  enveloped  in  the 
leaves  of  the  poppy,  and  ultimately  packed  with  the  chaff  from  the  poppy- 
seeds  in  chests,  which  contain  each  about  one  hundred  catties,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  supply  varies  according  to 
the  supply  in  the  market,  or  the  prospects  of  the  crop.  The  poppy-oil 
obtained  from  an  acre  of  land  is  said  to  be  worth  only  two  or  three  rupees. 
Before  the  opium  is  smoked,  it  undergoes  a  preparation  in  the  hands  of 
the  retailer,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick,  dark-colored  semi-fluid, 
which  has  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  tar. 

The  entire  quantity  of  opium  which  is  consumed  in  Persia,  India,  the 
Indian  archipelago,  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  China,  must  be  immense. 
The  consumption  in  China  alone  is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  chests 
annually.  This  quantity  would  supply  more  than  three  millions  of  Chinese 
with  upward  of  seventeen  grains  each  daily.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  vice  is  very  expensive,  and  is  chiefly  indulged  in  by  the  better 
classes  of  society,  including  many  of  the  officials,  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  pernicious  drug  on  the  whole  framework  of  society  will  be  more 
readily  appreciated. 
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NDIA,   beyond   all   reasonable 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  earliest 

seats  of  civilization,  laws,  arts,  and  of  all  the  ame- 
liorations and  improvements  of  social  life.  These 
may,  it  is  true,  never  have  attained  to  that  degree 
of  refinement  that  they  have  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica ;  but  they  have,  nevertheless,  been  developed  in 
original  and  very  peculiar  forms,  displaying  human 
nature  under  the  most  striking  and  singular  aspects.  Nor  has  this  rich,  fer- 
tile, and  extensive  region  been,  like  China,  a  great  monarchy,  united  under 
one  head ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  remotest  ages,  it  has  been  divided 
into  many  states,  of  which  the  early  history  is  very  uncertain.  The  empire 
of  the  Hindus  was  probably  founded  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  Chinese,  and,  long  before  the  Greek  invasion,  had  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  various  arts.  Sev- 
eral large  kingdoms,  under  a  well-regulated  form  of  government,  besides  an 
infinite  number  of  smaller  states,  were  in  existence  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era ;  but  there  is  no  authentic  history  respecting  their  founda- 
tion, nor  are  there  any  records  of  their  first  rulers,  except  the  romantic 
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legends  of  the  ancient  poets  of  the  land,  which  are  full  of  fables.  The 
Hindus,  it  is  believed,  were  not  the  original  people  of  the  country,  but  colo- 
nists, who  had  wandered  from  some  more  western  clime,  and  located  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where,  at  first,  they  occupied  only  a  small 
tract  of  land,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  the  present  city  of 
Delhi.  The  period  of  their  arrival  is  unknown,  nor  has  it  ever  been  ascer- 
tained from  what  country  they  came ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  first  settlers  were  a  company  of  priests,  from  whom  descended  the 
powerful  order  of  Bramins,  who  established  their  religion  with  a  form  of 
government  constituted  by  themselves,  and  gained  an  ascendency  over  the 
barbarian  natives  by  the  influence  of  superior  learning. 

The  surface  of  the  country  was,  probably,  at  that  time  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a  few  uncivilized  tribes,  whose  origin  is 
unknown.  A  broken  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Vindya  range,  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west,  formed  a  natural  division  of  the  country  into  two 
parts ;  all  to  the  north  of  that  chain  receiving  the  name  of  Hindostan,  all 
to  the  south,  that  of  Deccan  ;  and  this  distinction  is  still  preserved  by  the 
natives,  while  the  Europeans  apply  the  term  Hindostan  to  the  whole  of 
India.  It  appears  that  the  north  of  the  country  was  for  a  long  period  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  the  south,  but  as  the  Hindus  became  more 
numerous,  they  spread  themselves  southward,  and  gradually  established  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  Bramins  all  over  India.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  the  first  strangers  who  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Indus  were  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  ;  or  if  not  so,  that  they  had  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
they  introduced  into  India,  from  the  Egyptians.  It  has  also  been  imagined 
that  the  Bramins  were  the  wise  men  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Kings,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt."  In  all  probability, 
these  priests  established  themselves  in  India,  with  the  view  of  becoming  its 
chief  rulers,  as  they  brought  with  them  a  collection  of  sacred  writings,  called 
the  Vedas,  to  which  they  ascribed  a  supernatural  origin,  and  upon  which  all 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Hindus  were  founded.  The  people  were  taught  to 
believe  that  these  books  came,  by  some  miraculous  means,  from  Brama,  the 
supreme  deity,  who  gave  to  the  priests  alone  the  power  of  explaining  them, 
forbidding  all  men  from  seeking  knowledge  from  any  other  source ;  and 
thus  the  Bramins,  by  the  aid  of  superstition,  became  the  sole  instructors  of 
the  people,  and  obtained,  in  consequence,  a  most  unlimited  influence  over 
them. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  earliest  form  of  government  known  in 
India  was  that  of  a  powerful  priesthood  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  first 
code  of  laws  promulgated  among  the  Hindus,  was  compiled  by  the  Bramins 
themselves,  about  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  These  laws, 
which  are  referred  to  as  giving  the  earliest  picture  of  the  state  of  society 
among  the  Indian  nations,  were  drawn  from  the  Vedas,  and  framed  with  a 
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view  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  priests  over  all  other  classes, 
even  that  of  kings.  They  are  called  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  ancient  lawgiver,  who,  according  to  Hindu  tradition, 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  from  which  he  was  miraculously  preserved  by 
the  interposition  of  Brama ;  but  the  code  affords  in  itself  many  proofs  that 
it  was  composed  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  populous,  and  the  people 
far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  when  the  lands  were  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  there  were  kingdoms  governed  by  great  princes;  so  that 
many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the  deluge,  to  have 
afforded  time  for  such  improvements  ;  and  thence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
Bramins  themselves  composed  these  laws  according  to  their  own  views 
respecting  the  best  form  of  government  to  be  established  in  the  country. 

The  most  important  institution  of  this  code  was  a  division  of  the  people 
into  four  distinct  castes  or  classes,  which  were  prohibited  from  intermixing 
by  either  marriage  or  occupation.  The  first  class  was  that  of  the  priesthood, 
who  ruled  over  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
were  treated  with  far  greater  respect  than  the  kings,  who  belonged  to  the 
second  order :  their  persons  were  held  so  sacred  that  they  could  not  lawfully 
be  put  to  death,  even  for  the  greatest  crime  :  while  any  person  who  injured 
a  Bramin,  was  punished  with  greater  severity  than  for  any  other  offence. 
The  second  was  the  warrior  caste,  called  kshatriya,  which  comprehended  all 
the  soldiers  and  rulers  of  the  country  ;  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates.  The 
third  class,  or  vaisyas,  comprised  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  it  inclu- 
ded the  husbandmen,  merchants,  and  those  who  practised  trades,  except  the 
lower  order  of  mechanics,  who  belonged  to  the  sudra,  or  servile  caste,  which 
was  composed  of  servants  and  laborers.  There  were  no  slaves  attached  to 
the  soil,  but  domestic  slavery,  which  at  a  later  period  was  universal  over 
the  whole  of  India,  probably  existed  in  those  ancien-t  times. 

Besides  the  four  principal  divisions,  the  vaishas  and  sudras  were  subdi- 
vided according  to  their  avocations,  every  man  being  obliged  to  follow  the 
trade  or  profession  of  his  father ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  alter  his 
destiny,  by  either  exertion  of  talent,  or  accumulation  of  property.  The  son 
of  a  jeweller  was  destined  to  be  a  jeweller,  and  the  son  of  a  husbandman 
inevitably  became  a  farmer,  and  nothing  else  ;  nor  were  the  Bramins  or  war- 
riors at  liberty  to  leave  their  respective  classes  for  any  other ;  but  the  Bra- 
mins were  afterward  frequently  employed  as  soldiers,  like  the  catholic  monks 
of  the  middle  ages,  although  no  one  could  become  a  Bramin  unless  born  in 
that  high  caste.  These  rules  have,  with  some  variations,  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day,  and  have  always  exercised  a  direct  influence  over  all  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Indian  nation,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
great  number  of  laws  with  regard  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  entire  separation  of  the  castes ;  for  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  if  the  people  had  not  been  so  restricted  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  change  their  mode  of  life  without  Incurring  severe  penalties, 
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many  would  have  chosen  other  pursuits  than  those  marked  out  for  them  by 
the  accident  of  birth.  Yet  the  ancient  Hindus  are  represented  as  a  happ}' 
and  prosperous  nation,  living  under  a  mild  government,  aud  free  from  most 
of  the  oppressions  that  usually  accompany  despotism. 

The  influence  of  the  Bramins  was,  in  those  times,  unbounded,  for  the 
kings  were  enjoined  by  the  laws  to  select  their  ministers  from  among  that 
class,  to  treat  them  with  respect,  and  to  learn  from  them ;  and  the  lands  of 
a  Bramin  who  died  without  male  heirs  did  not  devolve  on  the  king,  like 
those  of  other  persons,  but  were  divided  among  the  members  of  his  order. 
The  Bramins  were  the  only  physicians,  the  only  judges,  and  the  only  teach- 
ers ;  it  was  deemed  impious  to  act  contrary  to  their  will,  and  refractory 
princes  were  sometimes  deposed  by  their  authority.  Yet  they  did  not 
obtain  this  high  consideration  without  much  labor  and  self-denial,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  many  severe  penances,  and  lead  a  very  austere 
life,  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation  for  that  superior  sanctity  which  has  always 
been  found  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  influence  over  a  half-civilized 
people.  Even  the  sudras,  who,  being  a  servile  class,  were  considered 
unworthy  of  sacred  instruction,  so  that  all  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  was  kept 
from  them,  were  taught  to  believe  that  by  serving  a  Bramin  faithfully  their 
souls  would  pass,  after  death,  into  a  body  of  a  higher  caste,  and  by  that 
means,  they  might  hope  to  be  admitted  to  higher  privileges  in  their  next 
state  of  existence. 

The  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  Hindus  were  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  magnificence  not  excelled  by  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  temples 
were  grand,  and  the  ceremonies,  particularly  that  of  sacrificing,  were  impo- 
sing. The  festivals  were  enlivened  by  music  and  dancing,  and  their  splen- 
dor was  generally  increased  by  a  gorgeous  procession.  The  ancient  religion 
of  the  Hindus  was  different  from  that  which  now  exists.  One  supreme 
being  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Brama,  and  the  two  gods  Siva  and 
Vishnu  were  also  held  in  veneration  as  separate  forms  of  the  chief  deity. 
They  were  considered  as  embodying  the  different  attributes  of  one  power, 
Brama  being  worshipped  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  Vishnu  as  the  Pre- 
server, and  Siva  as  the  Destroyer.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  also 
early  objects  of  adoration,  as  were  likewise  the  elements,  and  some  of  the 
rivers,  among  which  latter  the  Ganges  was  held  the  most  sacred,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  so  to  this  day.  The  Bramins  taught  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration, which  is  still  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Hindus,  who  believe  that 
between  every  state  of  existence  upon  the  earth  they  shall  pass  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  in  either  bliss  or  pain,  among  the  ever-blooming  bowers  of 
beneficent  deities,  or  the  gloomy  abodes  of  evil  spirits.  They  believe  that 
Vishnu  has  already  appeared  in  the  world  under  nine  different  forms,  the 
last  of  which  was  that  of  the  sage  Budha,  worshipped  by  the  Chinese,  who 
came  upon  the  earth  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Siva  is 
represented  as  a  god  of  Terror,  dwelling  amid  eternal  snows  on  the  summit 
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of  the  Himalaya  mounlains,  with  his  consort,  the  goddess  Devi,  to  whom 
many  temples  in  India  are  dedicated. 

The  simple  religion  which,  at  first,  taught  the  people  to  adore  one  divine 
power  as  the  universal  Creator,  and  other  gods  merely  as  personifications 
of  his  various  attributes,  in  course  of  time  degenerated  into  idolatry,  by  the 
practice  of  setting  up  numerous  heroes  as  objects  of  adoration,  and  filling 
the  temples  with  their  images.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
Rama  and  Crishna,  two  great  warriors,  the  former  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Oude,  the  latter  the  first  king  of  Magadha  ;  and  both  are 
still  worshipped  in  most  parts  of  India.  Each  is  adored  by  his  votaries  as 
one  of  the  several  forms  of  Vishnu,  and  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  Ram- 
ayuna  and  Mahabharat,  which,  together  with  the  sacred  books,  constitute 
the  chief  authorities  for  the  ancient  history  of  India,  celebrate  the  warlike 
exploits  of  those  renowned  heroes  of  antiquity.  Rama  was  probably  a  great 
chief,  who,  having  founded  a  kingdom  in  Hindostan,  extended  his  domin- 
ions by  conquest,  and  perhaps  invaded  the  Deccan,  then  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, inhabited  by  the  original  tribes,  who  were  not  of  the  Hindu  race. 
Many  fables  are  mixed  with  the  poetical  history  of  Rama  ;  tales  are  told  of 
his  warlike  exploits,  in  w^hich  he  is  celebrated  as  the  conqueror  of  the  king 
of  Ceylon,  a  terrible  giant,  who  had  carried  off  his  queen,  and  kept  her  a 
prisoner  in  his  castle.  This  the  hero  stormed,  overthrew  the  giant,  and 
rescued  the  lady.  A  festival,  which  used  to  be  kept  with  great  splendor,  is 
still  held  every  year  in  commemoration  of  this  victory ;  and  the  character 
of  Rama  is  so  highly  reverenced  among  the  Hindus,  that  in  their  customary 
salutation  on  meeting  each  other  they  repeat  his  name. 

As  there  were,  in  very  early  times,  several  independent  states  established 
in  Hindostan,  under  the  dominion  of  kings,  or  rajas,  all  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  same  institutions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
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that  the  Bramins  who  made  the  laws,  also  took  some  part  in  the  founding  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  helped  to  set  up  kings  in  them,  still  retaining  in  their 
own  hands  the  greatest  share  of  authority.  Each  kingdom  was  divided 
into  military  districts,  every  district  being  protected  by  a  body  of  stationary 
troops,  whose  services  were  frequently  in  requisition  against  the  neighboring 
princes.  Some  of  the  earliest  states  established  in  the  Deccan  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  Bramins,  and  ruled  by  an  assembly  of  that  sacred  order,  the 
chief  ruler  being  elected  every  three  years  ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  a  military  chief,  still  retaining  the  lands,  which  they 
let  to  men  of  the  agricultural  class,  who  were  settled  in  colonies,  under  the 
same  regulations  as  in  Hindostan. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Hindu  government,  and  the  most 
important,  next  to  that  of  the  institution  of  castes,  was  the  establishment  of 
townships  or  village  communities,  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  in  many 
parts  of  India,  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  did  in  ancient  times.  From 
the  nature  of  the  townships,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  when  the  people  were 
separated  into  classes,  the  husbandmen  were  settled  in  villages,  to  each  of 
which  was  attached  a  certain  extent  of  land,  to  be  cultivated  by  that  com- 
munity, every  family  taking  an  equal  portion.  They  were  not  placed  there 
as  vassals  to  toil  for  a  feudal  master,  but  were  all  freemen,  and  paid  rents 
for  their  lands,  amounting  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  produce  collected  by 
the  headman  or  chief  of  the  village,  appointed  in  those  days  by  a  superior, 
but  whose  office  afterward  became  hereditary.  There  seems  at  that  period 
to  have  existed  a  sort  of  feudal  system,  since  there  were  lords  of  large  terri- 
tories, answering  to  feudal  fiefs,  containing  a  thousand  townships,  who  held 
supremacy  over  the  lords  of  one  hundred  villages,  subordinate  to  whom 
were  the  governors  of  ten  villages,  and  these  latter  rulers  appointed  the 
headmen.  The  many  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  country  at 
various  times,  have  occasioned  great  alterations  in  this  system  ;  but  every 
village  has  still  its  headman,  and  many  of  them  are  yet  in  the  same  state  of 
happy  simplicity  which  distinguished  them  in  former  days. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  by  what  tenure  lands  were  held  in  India,  or  who 
were  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  kings  were  ostensibly  the  own- 
ers of  all  lands  within  their  dominions,  except  that  belonging  to  the  priests, 
and  certainly  derived  a  revenue  from  them  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  in  many 
instances  other  persons  became  the  proprietors,  by  paying  a  fixed  sum  annu- 
ally to  the  government,  and  receiving  the  rents  for  themselves  of  the  farmers 
or  ryots  ;  but  whether  the  latter  ever  were  the  owners  of  the  fields  they  cul- 
tivated, seems  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  They  enjoyed,  however,  most  of 
the  advantages  of  land-owners ;  for  they  were  left  in  possession  of  three 
fourths  of  the  produce  of  their  labor,  and  their  farms  descended  to  their 
children,  being  equally  divided  among  the  sons,  who  were  bound  to  main- 
tain their  sisters  as  long  as  they  remained  unmarried. 

The  husbandmen  never  lived  in  isolated  farms,  but  associated  together  in 
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a  village,  which  was  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  defended  by  a 
little  citadel ;  sometimes  enclosed  by  a  fence  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle 
at  night.  The  headman  was  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  the  village,  who 
regulated  all  its  affairs,  and  administered  justice  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  holding  his  simple  court  under  a  tree. 

Village-lands  were  parcelled  out  in  a  peculiar  manner,  being  first  divided 
into  different  qualities,  some  parts  being  more  fertile  than  others,  and  not 
adapted  for  the  same  kind  of  produce  ;  therefore  every  farmer  took  a  faL 
share  of  the  inferior  with  the  good,  and  thus  no  one  had  greater  advantages 
than  another.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  were  cotton,  sugar, 
spices,  corn,  rice,  and  various  other  sorts  of  grain  ;  the  first  of  these  produc- 
tions supplying  the  material  for  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  Indians,  which 
were  calicoes  and  muslins,  famous  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  for 
the  beauty  of* their  texture,  and  universally  worn  by  both  sexes. 

The  male  costume  of  all  ranks,  consisted  of  two  long  pieces  of  white  or 
chintz  cotton,  one  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  below  the 
knee  ;  the  other  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally  over  the 
head.  The  legs  were  bare,  and  very  often  the  feet  also,  but  most  men  had 
embroidered  slippers,  turned  up  at  the  points,  which  they  put  on  when  they 
went  out.  They  wore  long  beards,  which  they  dyed  with  henna  or  indigo, 
with  the  intention  of  making  them  red  or  black,  according  to  fancy ;  but 
mistakes  sometimes  occurred  in  the  operation,  by  which  they  were  turned 
green  or  blue  ;  and  thus  we  read  of  the  Indians  dyeing  their  beards  of  vari- 
ous colors,  although  it  is  most  likely  some  of  the  varieties  were  produced  un- 
intentionally. The  dress  of  the  women  also  was  composed  of  two  shapeless 
garments,  differing,  however,  from  those  of  the  men,  in  being  much  larger, 
so  that  they  reached  the  ground.  Both  sexes  wore  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets,  the  value  of  such  ornaments  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  rank 
of  the  wearer.  The  old  Hindu  dress  is  stil}  worn  in  many  parts  of  India, 
especially  by  the  Bramins. 

The  principal  food  of  the  people  consisted  of  fruits,  and  different  sorts  of 
grain,  and  milk.  It  was  customary  for  the  rich  to  plant  orchards,  and  con- 
struct ponds  for  the  public  benefit ;  but  although  the  trees  frequently  pro- 
duced two  crops  in  the  year,  and  the  farmers  reaped  two  harvests  from  their 
fields,  the  miseries  of  famine  were  sometimes  experienced,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  generally  fall  for  about  four 
months,  causing  the  rivers  to  overflow  the  country,  which  by  that  means  is 
rendered  fertile. 

The  state  of  female  society  in  India  during  the  early  ages,  affords  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  the  civilization  and  liberal  government  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
dus. Women  were  not  condemned  to  live  in  seclusion  as  they  are  in  other 
Asiatic  countries,  neither  were  they  treated  as  inferiors ;  one  great  reason 
of  which  might  be  that  the  Hindus  did  not  give  money  for  their  wives,  like 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  received  portions  with 
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them,  which  placed  them  on  more  equal  terms  with  their  husbands  than  in 
countries  where  they  were  in  a  manner  purchased  of  their  parents.  They 
could  hold  property,  and  the  fortune  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband 
was  always  inherited  by  her  daughters,  and  was  secured  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  Menu,  which  expressly  stated  that  the  king  should  be  the  guardian  of  all 
widows  and  unmarried  women,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  care  that 
their  property  be  protected  from  any  encroachment.  This  law  is  referred 
to  as  a  proof  that  the  revolting  custom  afterward  practised  by  widows  of 
burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands,  was  unknown 
at  the  period  when  the  code  was  composed  ;  so  that  the  odium  of  that  barba- 
rous rite  does  not  rest  with  the  early  legislators,  who,  on  the  contrary,  guarded 
the  widowed  female  from  oppression,  and  allowed  her  to  contract  a  second 
marriage. 

A  suttee  is  mentioned  as  a  rare  occurrence,  by  the  Greek  writers  who 
attended  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  India  ;  but  from  that  time,  such 
dreadful  scenes  were  often  witnessed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sacrifice 
was  not  always  voluntary. 

The  commerce  of  India  flourished  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  it  was 
carried  on  overland,  chiefly  with  the  Egyptians,  who,  for  security,  formed 
themselves  into  those  large  bodies  called  caravans,  made  laws  for  themselves, 
and  chose  ofl^cers  to  govern  them  on  their  journey.  Providence  had  fur- 
nished them  with  an  animal  capable  of  carrying  burdens  across  the  hot  sandy 
deserts,  a  service  for  which  the  camel  seems  expressly  designed,  since  it  is 
gifted  with  extraordinary  strength,  and  requires  but  little  food  ;  while  it 
possesses  the  singular  faculty  of  taking  at  once  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient 
to  last  for  several  days  ;  so  that  where  the  horse  would  faint  from  thirst,  the 
camel  feels  no  inconvenience. 

As  a  commercial  country,  India  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  an  ob- 
ject of  attention,  and,  on  account  of  its  wealth,  of  military  depredation;  and 
in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  gained  possession  of  a  small  part  ad- 
joining his  own  dominions,  the  conquered  territory  formed  the  richest  por- 
tion of  the  Persian  empire. 

It  was  more  than  a  century  before  the  Greek  invasion,  that  Budha,  the 
great  reformer  of  the  Braminical  religion,  appeared  in  India,  where  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system,  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  priesthood  ;  a  task  he 
endeavored  to  accomplish  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  not 
admitting  distinctions  of  caste.  This  celebrated  sage,  who  was  the  son  of 
some  obscure  Indian  prince,  and  whose  real  name  was  Gotama,  is  worshipped 
by  his  votaries  as  Vishnu  in  his  ninth  earthly  form.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
religion  he  founded  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  that  it  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  the  Deccan,  till  about  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era ;  since  which  time,  the  braminical  system  has  been 
introduced,  which  differs  very  materially  from  that  originally  established. 
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Both  Bramins  and  Budhists  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and 
therefore  interdicted  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  destruction  of  animal 
life,  except  for  sacrifice. 

The  Budhist  priests  lived  in  communities,  like  the  monks  of  Europe,  and 
were  forbidden  to  marry ;  whereas  the  Bramins  had  no  monasteries,  and 
were  enjoined  to  take  wives,  whom  they  usually  chose  from  their  own  caste, 
although  they  were  not  prohibited  from  forming  alliances  with  the  daughters 
of  kshatriyas  ;  for  a  Hindu,  of  any  grade,  might  choose  a  wife  from  an  in- 
ferior, but  not  from  a  superior  caste. 

The  Budhists  had  temples  excavated  in  the  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  India.  The  caves  of  Ellora,  which 
are  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Bombay,  consist  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  and  lofty  apartments,  decorated  with  columns  and  statues  ;  and 
there  is  also  an  extensive,  excavated  temple  at  Carlee,  between  Bombay  and 
Puna,  which  resembles  a  gothic  church,  having  a  vaulted  roof,  and  colon- 
nades running  like  aisles  along  each  side.  The  principal  monuments  of 
ancient  Hindu  opulence  and  superstition  are  found  in  the  Deccan ;  for, 
although  the  northern  part  of  India  was  earlier  and  more  highly  civilized,  it 
was  repeatedly  ravaged,  and  many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  native  art  de- 
stroyed, by  the  Mohammedans,  long  before  they  found  their  way  across  the 
Vindya  mountains. 


Caves  of  Ellora. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

INVASION    OF    THE    GREEKS. 

In  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Alexander  the  Great,  hav- 
ing overrun  the  whole  extent  of  the  Persian  empire,  led  his  conquering 
armies  to  the  shores  of  the  Indus,  spreading  misery  and  desolation  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  extensive  country  watered  by  the  branches  of  that  river, 
and  called  the  Punjab. 

Hindostan  contained,  at  that  period,  three  large  kingdoms,  besides  a  great 
number  of  petty  states.  The  chief  kingdom  was  that  of  the  Prasii,  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  that  immense  plain  through  w'hich  the  mighty 
Ganges  takes  its  course.  The  capital  of  this  empire  was  Palebothra,  de- 
scribed by  the  Greeks  as  a  magnificent  city,  eight  miles  in  length,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  with  sixty-four  gates,  and  fortified  with  more  than  five 
hundred  towers.  The  modern  city  of  Patna  now  stands  on  or  near  its  site. 
The  other  large  kingdoms  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and 
were  ruled  by  the  rival  princes,  Porus  and  Taxiles,  the  former  of  whom, 
after  being  subdued  by  Alexander,  became  the  friend  of  that  monarch,  and 
assisted  him  to  extend  his  conquests.  The  Indians  used  war-chariots  and 
elephants  in  battle.  They  wore  armor,  and  their  weapons  were  spears,  long 
pikes,  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  six  feet  in  length. 

Porus  met  the  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  his  dominions,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  retired  from  the  field 
severely  wounded  ;  but  being  pursued  and  brought  before  the  conqueror, 
he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  dignity  under  his  misfortunes,  that  Alex- 
ander seems  to  have  been  struck  with  admiration,  and  was  desirous  of  display- 
ing his  own  magnanimity  to  so  great  a  prince,  since  he  gave  him  back  his 
kingdom,  and  requested  his  friendship,  which  the  noble  Indian  did  not 
withhold  ;  and  these  illustrious  allies  conquered  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
which  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  Porus.  Alexander  made  no  perma- 
nent conquests  in  India,  but  he  built  a  fort  and  constructed  a  harbor,  at 
Pattala,  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Indus,  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Tatta,  which 
became  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade. 

The  advanced  state  of  Hindu  civilization  at  this  period,  although  it  had 
not  reached  so  high  a  point  as  was  imagined  until  some  errors  had  been 
dispelled  by  modern  researciies,  was  manifested  by  the  great  public  works 
met  with  by  the  invaders  in  various  parts  of  Hindostan,  the  most  useful  of 
which  were  excellent  roads,  furnished  with  mile-stones,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tainment for  travellers. 
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When  a  king  made  a  journey,  he  travelled  in  great  state,  with  numerous 
guards  and  attendants,  accompanied  usually  by  the  queen,  and  a  train  of 
females  belonging  to  the  court.  He  was  carried  in  a  pal- 
anquin on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  or  rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  oxen.  Over  the  head  of  the  sovereign  was  borne 
a  white  umbrella,  which,  together  with  golden  slippers, 
formed  the  insignia  of  royalty;  while  all  the  nobles  had 
umbrellas  of  various  colors  carried  over  them. 

All  the  elephants  in  the  country  were  considered  the 
property  of  the  monarch  within  whose  dominions  they   .V 
were  found  ;    and  as  these  noble  animals  were  generally 
trained  to  war,  and  always  employed  to  increase  the  mag-  ,, , 
nificence  of  religious  and  state  processions,  the  power  and  y 
grandeur  of  a  monarch  were  often  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  elephants  he  possessed,  as  he  was  almost  sure  to   ./ 
have  a  corresponding  number  of  horses  and  chariots.   The    %^^\, 
elephant  is  found  in  the  vast  forests  of  both  Hindostan  and  "^ 
the  Deccan  ;  the  camel,  too,  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  parts    ^| 
of  the  country,  particularly  near  the  shores  of  the  Indus  ; 
and  the  tiger  is  well  known  as  a  native  of  BenffaK 

All  eastern  nations  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  j  ,\\  \^A^ 
fond  of  gorgeous  display,  a  taste  which  none  have  had  [\\i.€^^^^- 
more  ample  means  of  indulging  than  the  Indians,  who,  \  m^'"' 
in  all  ages,  have  procured  abundance  of  riches,  by  sup-  (  |0 
plying  other  countries  with  the  luxurious  productions  of  > 
their  own.  Their  spices  and  perfumes  were  inexhausti--  ■""■- 
ble  sources  of  wealth,  while  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Visiapour  have  always  been  celebrated.  It  ^***®  Procession, 
seems  doubtful  whether  silk  was  a  native  production  of  India,  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  as  an  article  of  wearing  apparel,  as  the  state  dresses  of  princes 
were  of  muslin,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  cotton  was  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  country.  Silk,  however,  was  cultivated  and  manufactured  probably 
before  the  Christian  era,  though  not  to  a  great  extent. 

On  quitting  India,  Alexander  left  a  part  of  his  army  in  Bactria,  or  Balkh 
a  country  between  India  and  Persia,  where,  about  250  B.  C.  a  powerful 
Greek  kingdom  was  established,  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  from  recent 
discoveries,  extended,  at  one  period  of  its  existence,  over  all  that  now  is 
comprised  within  the  kingdom  of  Cabul.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  remained 
generally  at  peace  with  the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  and,  probably,  learned  from 
them  the  art  of  coining  money ;  for  although  they  had  been  a  commercial 
nation  for  many  ages,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  regular  coin 
before  they  came  into  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  ;  or  if  they  had, 
their  coinage  consisted  of  very  rude  specimens,  such  as  bits  of  silver  of 
irregular  shapes,  bearing  a  rough  device  intended  to  represent  the  sun  or 
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moon.     It  is  therefore  imagined  they  used,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  ingots 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  certain  weights,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Chinese. 

The  kingdom  of  Bactria  flourished  under  its  Greek  sovereign,  till  it  was 
overthrown,  about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Scythians,  or 
Tartars,  who  established  their  barbaric  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  that 
country  to  which  the  late  war  has  given  so  much  interest. 

The  invasion  of  Alexander  had  produced  no  material  changes  in  the  state 
of  India,  which,  after  his  departure,  remained  almost  undisturbed,  except  by 
the  wars  of  its  own  princes,  until  the  more  dangerous  intrusion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans led  the  way  to  great  revolutions  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
During  that  interval,  very  litde  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  the  Hin- 
dus, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Bramins  was 
subverted  by  the  influence  of  Budhism,  which  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
over  the  whole  of  the  Deccan,  and  of  which  traces  have  been  found  in  the 
most  northern  parts  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  meantime,  the  trade  of  the  country  was  greatly  extended  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  oriental  luxuries  among  the  Romans,  whose  wants 
were  supplied  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  who,  at  this  period,  carried 
on  their  commerce  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  principal  manufacture 
of  the  Hindus  was  the  fine  muslin  of  Bengal,  and  they  exported  dyeing- 
drugs,  which  produced  more  brilliant  colors  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  but  the  chief  commodities  brought  from  India  were  jewels,  spices, 
perfumes,  sugar,  cotton,  and  small  quantities  of  raw  silk.  The  merchants 
of  Alexandria  carried  from  Egypt,  among  the  numerous  productions  of  that 
country,  presents  for  the  kings  to  whose  ports  they  traded,  consisting  of  sil- 
ver vessels,  musical  instruments,  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  precious  ointments, 
dresses  of  the  finest  fabric,  and  bejautiful  female  slaves,  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
dancing  and  playing  on  various  instruments. 
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It  was  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Mohammedan  relijrion  that  the 
Afghans  began  to  be  famous  in  the  history  of  India.  They  consisted  of 
various  warlike  tribes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Ghor,  and  other  hilly 
districts  bordering  on  Cabul  and  Persia,  where  they  had  dwelt,  from  time 
immemorial,  as  an  independent,  semi-barbarous  people,  whose  origin  is  un- 
known. They  were  not  of  Hindu  race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
fire-worshippers,  until  the  time  of  Mohammed,  to  whose  religion  they  became 
early  converts,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  propagated  his 
creed  by  the  sword,  and  frequently  invaded  the  Hindu  territories.  The 
Arabs,  too,  having  spread  their  conquests  over  all  Persia,  made  frequent 
inroads  into  Cabul,  which  appears  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  inhabited  by 
Indians,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Hindu  rajas. 

The  history  of  India  up  to  this  period,  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
great  kingdoms  that  formerly  existed  had  become  divided  into  smaller  states, 
and  the  whole  country  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  a  multitude  of  prin- 
cipalities, without  any  one  great  leading  monarchy  among  them.  The  chief 
share  of  power  in  Hindostan  was  possessed  by  the  Rajputs,  or  warrior  class 
of  royal  race,  who  were  the  most  determined  and  most  successful  opponents 
of  the  Mussulman  invaders.  The  Rajputs  all  held  lands  by  a  feudal  tenure, 
which  bound  them  to  perform  military  service  for  their  respective  princes, 
and  thus  they  constituted  a  national  militia,  always  being  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field  on  any  emergency.  They  were  men  proud  of  their  noble 
descent,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  many  of  those  romantic  deeds  of  hero- 
ism, which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  to  admire  or  condemn.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Rajputs  was  the  kingdom  of  Ajmir,  situated  to  the  south- 
west of  Delhi  and  Agra,  between  those  provinces  and  the  great  Sandy 
Desert. 

The  first  conquest  of  importance  made  by  the  Afghans  was  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Lahore,  the  capital  of  which,  named  Lahore,  was  a  city  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  Punjab,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  first  Moham- 
medan rulers  in  Hindostan.  It  was  afterward  the  capital  of  the  Seiks,  a 
new  power  that  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  one  which  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  recent  history  of  India. 

The  invasions  of  the  Arabs  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  were  attended  with  varied  success,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  they  began  to  make  further  inroads,  and  obtained  pos- 
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session  of  the  province  of  Scinde  in  the  same  year  that  the  famous  Arab 
general,  Taric,  crossed  over  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  commenced  the 
rapid  course  of  conquests  that  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  Mohammedan 
empire  in  Europe. 

The  province  of  Scinde  was  conquered  by  Mohammed  Casim,  a  young 
v>rarrior,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  to  besiege  the  port  of  Dewal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  raja  to  indemnify  some  Arabian  merchants 
for  the  seizure  of  one  of  their  vessels.  The  invaders  first  attacked  a  forti- 
fied temple,  which  stood  close  to  the  city,  and  was  occupied  by  military 
Bramins,  who  made  preparations  for  defence,  but  whose  force  was  inadequate 
to  contend  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  These  unfortunate  priests  had 
fixed  their  sacred  banner  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  which  was  no  sooner 
perceived  by  the  Arab  general  than  he  used  every  effort  to  bring  it  down, 
rightly  judging  that  some  superstition  was  attached  to  this  standard,  which 
was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  place ;  and  when  it  fell,  the 
temple  was  immediately  surrendered,  for  it  was  deemed  useless  by  the  be- 
sieged to  hold  out  against  the  decree  of  fate,  thus  manifested  in  the  fall  of 
the  banner.  The  Bramins  were  then  required  to  renounce  their  idolatry 
and  embrace  the  religion  of  the  prophet ;  on  which  terms  the  conquerors 
offered  to  spare  their  lives  and  property.  But  the  Bramins,  though  van- 
quished, sternly  refused  to  abandon  their  faith  ;  and  all  of  them,  above  the 
age  of  seventeen,  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  while  those  who  were  younger, 
with  many  women  and  children,  were  carried  away  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Yet  Casim  is  praised  by  historians  for  the  humanity  with  which  he  gener- 
ally treated  the  vanquished  during  his  victorious  career;  nor  is  any  other 
instance  recorded  of  such  severity  as  sullied  his  conquests  at  Dewal,  where 
the  city  as  well  as  the  temple  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery. 

The  victor  then  proceeded  toward  Aror,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
was  met  by  the  raja  Dahir,  with  a  large  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  raja  was  slain  and  his  troops  de- 
feated. But  this  victory  did  not  decide  the  fate  of  the  capital,  which  was 
courageously  defended  by  the  widow  of  the  deceased  raja,  who,  aided  by 
a  Rajput  garrison,  held  out  until  a  failure  of  provisions  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  a  longer  resistance,  when  the  siege  was  terminated  by  one  of  those 
desperate  acts  of  self-sacrifice  frequently  met  with  in  Hindu  history.  'J'he 
women  of  the  garrison  raised  funeral  piles,  which  they  ascended  with  their 
children,  and  lighted  with  their  own  hands  ;  while  the  men,  after  performing 
many  religious  ceremonies,  embraced  and  bade  adieu  to  each  other;  then, 
opening  the  gates,  they  rushed  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  besiegers,  and 
thus  perished,  fighting  to  the  last  moment.  Aror — then  a  fine  city,  but 
now  in  ruins — was,  after  this  scene  of  horror,  occupied  by  the  Arabs  with- 
out further  opposition  ;  but  its  peaceable  inhabitants  were  not  molested,  as 
they  paid,  without  murmur,  the  tribute  imposed  on  them.     The  treasures 
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of  the  late  raja,  however,  were  seized,  and  his  daughter,  a  princess  remark- 
able for  her  beauty  and  captivating  manners,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the 
Arabian  calif  at  Damascus.  Little  did  Casim  foresee  the  consequences  of 
presenting  the  beautiful  Indian  to  his  sovereign,  over  whom  she  soon  gained 
an  almost  unlimited  influence,  which  she  employed  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  meantime,  Casim  had  reduced  the  whole  of  Raja  Dahir's  domin- 
ions to  subjection,  and  gained  the  good-will  of  the  people  by  his  moderation 
and  conciliating  manners.  Several  of  the  Hindu  princes  had  become  his 
allies,  while  all  the  cities  that  agreed  to  pay  tribute  had  their  privileges 
restored,  and  were  allowed  to  rebuild  the  temples  that  had  been  destroyed. 
The  prosperous  career  of  the  young  Moslem  chief  was,  however,  suddenly 
terminated  by  the  artifice  of  Dahir's  daughter,  who  was  bent  on  revenging 
the  death  of  her  father,  and,  with  that  purpose,  brought  a  false  accusation 
against  Casim  to  the  calif,  who  was  credulous  enough  to  believe,  on  the 
word  of  the  fair  captive,  that  his  faithful  general  had  been  guilty  of  an  act 
of  treachery  that  merited  severe  punishment;  and,  without  investigating  the 
case,  he  despatched  an  order  for  his  instant  death.  The  cruel  sentence  was 
executed,  and  the  princess  then  exultingly  declared  the  innocence  of  her 
victim,  and  the  motive  that  had  led  her  to  practise  the  fatal  deception. 

The  conquests  of  Casim  were  retained  about  thirty-six  years,  when  a 
revolution  in  the  Arabian  government  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mohammedans  from  the  province  of  Scind,  which  was  recovered  by  its 
native  princes,  and  many  of  the  expelled  Arabs  found  refuge  among  the 
Afghans!  The  cause  of  this  revolution  was  the  downfall  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  califs,  that  of  the  Ommiades  —  all  the  princes,  except  one,  of  that  race 
having  fallen  victims  to  a  cruel  conspiracy,  by  which  the  family  of  the 
Abbassides  gained  possession  of  the  throne.  The  contests  that  ensued  be- 
tween the  respective  adherents  of  the  two  parties  in  India,  as  well  as  in 
other  conquered  countries,  caused  so  much  confusion,  that  in  many  cases 
the  people,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  Mohammedan  government,  recov- 
ered their  freedom,  as  they  did  in  Scinde,  which  long  afterward  remained  an 
independent  state,  ruled  by  its  own  sovereign. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  monastic  orders  were  first  instituted  by  the 
Bramins  ;  but  so  little  is  known  respecting  the  earliest  of  these  associations, 
that  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  consisted  solely  of  the  priests,  or 
whether  persons  of  other  castes  were  admitted  into  them,  as  they  are  now. 
Perhaps  the  religious  communities  of  the  Bramins  were  originally  formed 
in  opposition  to  the  Budhists,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were 
the  dominant  priesthood  in  India  at  that  time ;  as  among  the  interesting 
antiquities  of  that  country  are  many  gigantic  cave-temples,  in  various  parts 
of  Hindostan,  containing  symbols  of  Budhism,  with  inscriptions  bearing  date 
a?  late  as  the  tenth  century. 

The  events  relating  to  the  long  contest  between  the  two  great  religious 
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sects  in  India  are  involved  in  obscurity,  nor  is  much  known  of  the  general 
history  of  the  country  during  the  middle  ages ;  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
conjecture  that  the  Bramins,  who  ultimately  triumphed  over  their  rivals, 
destroyed  all  the  records  that  might  have  proclaimed  to  posterity  the  sub- 
version of  their  power. 

The  Bramins  of  that  period  differed  from  those  of  ancient  times  in  regard 
to  many  particulars.  Their  authority  was  less  absolute,  and  the  religion 
they  taught  was  more  idolatrous.  The  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  priests 
were  disused,  and  others  substituted,  called  the  Puranas,  which  were  more 
adapted  to  the  new  system  ;  and,  although  ascribed  to  the  same  origin  as 
the  Vedas,  are  known  to  have  been  composed  by  many  learned  Bramins 
at  different  times,  between  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  con- 
tain a  number  of  legends  and  unconnected  fragments  of  history,  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  numerous  religious  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by  the  different 
castes,  which  were  maintained  as  strictly  as  in  former  limes.  The  punish- 
ment for  breaking  any  of  the  rules  was  loss  of  caste,  a  sentence  more  terrible 
even  than  that  of  excommunication  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity ;  for  the  excommunicated  Christian  might  be  restored  to  his 
former  state  by  expiating  his  offence,  but  the  unhappy  Hindu  who  forfeited 
his  station  became  an  outcast  from  society  for  ever,  without  a  hope  of 
regaining  the  position  he  had  lost.  The  wretched  men  thus  situated  were 
termed  parias.  They  were  aliens  from  their  kind,  forced  to  hide  themselves 
in  some  cave  or  forest,  not  daring  to  speak  to  or  approach  any  human 
being ;  and  so  great  was  the  horror  of  coming  in  contact  with  one  of  this 
degraded  class,  that  no  Indian  would  dress  his  food  on  a  spot  of  ground 
over  which  the  shadow  of  a  paria  had  been  seen  to  pass.  Thus  the  loss  of 
caste  was,  in  those  days,  far  worse  than  death.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Hindu 
laws  for  persons  of  different  castes  to  eat  together;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
crimes  that  brought  the  offender  to  the  miserable  condition  of  a  paria. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MUSSULMAN    CONQUESTS    IN    INDIA. 

Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabs  from 
the  Scind,  when  the  Mussulman  arms  were  again  directed  toward  India, 
which  became  the  theatre  of  a  long  series  of  calamitous  wars,  that  ended  in 
the  subjection  of  the  country  to  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  new  invaders 
were  the  Turks,  who  had  founded  several  states  on  the  ruins  of  the  Arabian 
empire,  and  had  extended  their  dominions  so  near  to  the  Indus,  that  some 
of  the  Hindu  rajas  grew  alarmed  at  finding  a  Mohammedan  government 
established  close  to  their  frontiers. 

The  city  of  Ghazni,  near  Cabul,  had  become  the  capital  of  a  sovereignty 
founded  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Chorasan,  who,  from  the  condition  of 
a  slave,  had  been  raised  to  that  high  office,  but,  having  revolted  against  the 
sultan,  his  master,  he  seized  on  Ghazni,  among  the  mountains  of  Soliman, 
and  took  possession  of  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  that  and  the 
Indus,  where  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  several  Turkish  and 
Afghan  tribes.  This  chief  left  his  newly-acquired  dominions  to  a  favorite, 
named  Sebektegin,  who  had  also  been  a  slave,  but  had  gradually  attained  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the 
hand  of  his  sovereign's  daughter. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Sebektegin,  the  raja  of  Lahore,  whose  domin- 
ions were  only  separated  from  those  of  his  Mohammedan  neighbor  by  the' 
Indus,  entered  the  territory  of  Ghazni  with  a  large  force,  hoping  to  crush 
the  rising  power  of  that  infant  state  ;  but  he  soon  found  it  was  already  strong 
enough  to  support  itself,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  without  coming  to  an 
engagement,  although  he  was  only  allowed  to  do  so  on  condition  that  he 
should  give  up  fifty  elephants  and  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  new 
state.  Having  agreed  to  these  terms,  he  returned  to  his  kingdom  ;  but  when 
Sebektegin  sent  for  the  money,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  and 
imprisoned  the  messengers  —  an  insult  which  the  chief  of  Ghazni  revenged 
by  invading  Lahore,  which  was  speedily  subdued,  and  all  the  Afghan  tribes 
within  that  territory  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Mussulman  conquests  in  India ;  and  thus  was  opened 
a  future  path  of  glory  for  Mahmud,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Sebektegin, 
in  the  year  997. 

Mahmud,  who  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors 
of  his  time.  His  chief  ambition  was  to  extend  his  religion  throughout  the 
rich  provinces  of  India  —  a  task  to  which  he  was  stimulated  by  a  belief, 
cherished  from  his  early  boyhood,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a  divine  mis- 
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sion  to  extirpate  idolatry  from  the  land  of  the  Hindus.  It  was  about  four 
years  after  his  father's  death,  that  he  marched  from  Ghazni  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  where  his  passage  was  opposed  by  Sebek- 
tegin's  old  enemy,  Jeipal,  the  raja  of  Lahore,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner;  but  after  a  short  captivity  he  was  released,  on  condition  of  paying 
the  same  tribute  that  had  been  exacted  by  the  late  king  of  Ghazni.  The 
unfortunate  raja,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  jewels  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  about  him  when  he  was  made  prisoner, 
returned  to  his  capital ;  but  being  dispirited  and  worn  out  with  the  toils  of 
war,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  He  then  raised  a  funeral  pile  .with 
his  own  hands,  calmly  ascended  it,  and  kindled  the  flames,  in  which  he 
perished. 

The  contest  with  Mahmud  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  in  the  light  of  a 
holy  war,  and  a  powerful  confederacy  of  all  the  princes  was  formed  for  the 
defence  of  their  religion,  while  the  women  gave  up  their  jewels  and  golden 
ornaments  for  the  support  of  a  cause  that  was  as  dear  to  them  as  to  their 
husbands  and  fathers  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proved  ineffectual  against  the 
conquering  arms  of  the  sultan,  who  dispersed  their  armies,  and  plundered 
their  temples,  the  great  depositories  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  After 
each  campaign,  Mahmud  returned  to  his  capital  laden  with  spoil,  and  fol- 
lowed by  trains  of  wretched  captives  doomed  to  slavery,  leaving  behind 
him  scenes  of  misery  and  desolation  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in 
Hindostan  until  that  unhappy  period. 

Among  the  many  places  of  Hindu  worship  destroyed  by  this  prince,  were 
die  temples   of  Nagarcot  and  Somnath.  both    containing  immense    treas- 
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ures,  and  celebrated  for  their  peculiar   sanctity.      That  of  Nagarcot  was 
attached  to  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  Punjab,  connected  with  the  Himalaya 
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range,  and  besides  having  been  enriched  by  the  valuable  offerings  of  a  long 
line  of  Indian  princes,  all  the  wealth  of  the  neighborhood,  consisting  of 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  had  been  placed  there  for  security  during  the  wars, 
consequently  it  proved  an  important  prize  to  the  invaders,  who  broke  the 
idols,  and  carried  off  all  the  treasures.  These  precious  spoils  were  exhibited 
by  Mahmud,  at  Ghazni,  on  tables  said  to  be  of  solid  gold,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  celebrating  his  triumph  by  a  grand  public  festival,  when  the  people 
of  all  ranks  were  feasted  for  three  days,  on  an  open  plain,  and  alms  were 
liberally  distributed  among  the  poor. 

Mahmud  had  now  extended  his  conquests  over -the  whole  of  the  Punjab, 
and  his  next  scene  of  action  was  the  mountainous  country  of  Ghor,  inhab- 
ited by  Afghan  tribes,  where  he  was  equally  successful,  and  the  chief  of 
whom,  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  making  submission,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison.  The  descendants  of  that  great  chief,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  afterward,  deposed  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ghazni,  and 
became,  in  their  turn,  conquerors  and  rulers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  of  Ghazni  was  growing  into  a  great  and 
splendid  capital.  The  court  was  magnificent,  for  Mahmud  was  one  of  the 
richest  monarchs  in  the  world,  and  dispensed  his  ill-gotten  treasures  with 
a  liberal  hand.  He  founded  and  endowed  a  university  at  Ghazni,  and 
granted  pensions  to  men  of  literary  talent,  who  were  treated  with  great 
respect  at  his  court.  He  also  built  a  handsome  mosque,  and  adorned  the 
city  with  baths  and  fountains,  while  most  of  the  great  men  erected  palaces 
for  themselves;  so  that  Ghazni  was  one  of  the  finest  capitals  in  the  East. 
Almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  Persians. 

The  unjustifiable  wars  carried  on  by  Sultan  Mahmud  in  India  were,  no 
doubt,  undertaken  from  a  mistaken  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  a  desire  of  appropriating  the  wealth  of  the  numerous  shrines  ;  for 
he  was  not  oppressive  in  his  government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  just 
toward  his  own  subjects,  easy  of  access,  and  ready  to  listen  to  any  com- 
plaints. One  day  a  poor  woman  appeared  before  him  in  great  distress,  say- 
ing that  a  caravan  had  been  attacked  in  a  desert,  within  one  of  the  states 
which  had  come  into  his  possession  by  conquest,  and  that  her  husband  was 
among  those  who  had  been  killed  by  the  robbers.  The  sultan  said  that  he 
was  sorry  for  her  misfortune,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
order  in  so  distant  a  part  of  his  dominions ;  to  which  the  woman  fearlessly 
replied,  "  Then  why  do  you  take  kingdoms  which  you  can  not  govern  ?" 
Mahmud,  so  far  from  being  offended,  dismissed  her  with  a  handsome  pres- 
ent, and  adopted  measures  for  the  future  protection  of  the  caravans. 

During  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Mahmud  had  confined  his  invasions 
to  the  countries  already  mentioned,  but  his  ambition  increasing  with  his 
success,  he  determined  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Ganges,  and  after  a 
march  of  three  months,  arrived  before  the  gates  of  Kanoj,  the  richest  and 
largest  city  of  Hindostan,  having  succeeded  Palebothra  as  the  capital  of  the 
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states  bordering  on  the  Ganges.  The  raja  being  thus  taiten  by  surprise,  and 
totally  unprepared  for  defence,  came  out  with  his  whole  family,  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner,  when  the  sultan  magnanimously  proposed  to  enter  into  a 
friendly  alliance  with  him.  After  remaining  at  Kanoj  a  few  days  as  the 
guest  of  the  prince,  he  departed  with  his  army  to  Mattra,  one  of  the  holy 
cities  of  the  Hindus,  which,  for  that  reason,  was  plundered  without  scruple, 
and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  carried  away  for  slaves.  The  magnificence 
of  the  temples  at  Mattra,  which  were  all  built  of  marble,  astonished  the 
sultan,  who  commanded  his  soldiers  not  to  destroy  them ;  but  they  were 
plundered  of  their  treasures,  and  all  the  idols  broken. 

Many  fine  old  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  in  this  and 
succeeding  wars,  the  sites  of  which  are  now  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  remains  of  ancient  temples,  coins  of  an  early  date,  fragments  of  walls, 
pottery,  and  the  numerous  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  lately  discovered, 
buried,  in  some  instances,  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  serve  to  show 
that  many  a  spot  now  deserted  was  formerly  the  abode  of  a  vast  population. 
The  Afghan  shepherds  who  feed  their  flocks  on  a  wide  plain  not  far  distant 
from  Cabul,  frequently  meet  with  evident  tokens  of  former  habitation,  and 
the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall,  about  four  feet  under  ground,  mark  out 
the  boundary  of  a  city  of  immense  extent ;  but  there  is  no  history  extant 
to  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  its  existence,  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 
or  the  cause  of  its  being  buried  in  the  dust.  The  numerous  coins  of  the 
early  and  middle  ages,  found  recently  in  various  parts  of  Hindostan,  prove 

the  existence  and  duration  of  several  states, 
and  record  the  names  of  many  of  their  sove- 
reigns not  otherwise  known  ;  but  they  throw  no 
light  on  the  general  state  of  the  country,  nor  do 
they  afford  any  information  with  regard  to  the 
people  for  whose  use  they  were  coined. 

The  most  celebrated  exploit  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mud  in  India,  was  the  conquest,  before  alluded 
to,  of  the  temple  of  Somnath,  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  the 
richest  and  most  frequented  place  of  worship  in 
the  country.     There  were  two 
thousand  priests  belonging  to 
the  shrine  of  Somnath,  with  a 
numerous    train  of  musicians 
and  female  dancers,  whose  tal- 
ents were   called   forth   at  all 
the    religious  festivals,  which 
were    conducted  with  the  ut- 
most joyousness;  and  all  these 
Female  Dancer.  wefc    maintained   out  of  the 
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revenues  of  two  thousand  villages  that  had  heen  granted,  by  different  princes, 
to  support  the  grandeur  of  this  splendid  place  of  worship.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Hindu  magnificence,  that  was,  no  doubt, 
highly  agreeable  to  the  invaders.  The  great  lamp  was  suspended  by  a 
chain  of  solid  gold,  and  the  pillars  that  supported  the  lofty  roof  were  richly 
carved,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones  —  a  greater  proof  of  wealth 
than  taste,  but  not  less  admirable  on  that  account,  in  the  eyes  of  Mahmud 
and  his  followers,  who  entered  the  spacious  edifice  after  three  days  of  almost 
incessant  fighting,  for  it  was  strongly  fortified  and  guarded,  besides  which, 
several  neighboring  princes  had  come  with  their  assembled  forces  to  aid  in 
its  defence.  At  length  the  enemy  prevailed,  and  the  gorgeous  temple  was 
quickly  despoiled  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  IMussulman  soldiers. 

It  is  related  that  the  chief  Bramins  prostrated  themselves  before  the  con- 
queror, entreating  him  to  spare  the  great  idol,  which  was  the  grand  object 
of  their  adoration,  offering  to  purchase  its  safety  by  an  enormous  ransom ; 
but  Mahmud,  who  probably  had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  ordered  that  the 
image  should  be  broken  in  his  presence,  when  the  floor  of  the  temple  was 
instantly  covered  with  the  gold  and  jewels  that  had  been  concealed  within  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  raja  of  Guzerat  had  fled  from  his  capital  of  Auhal- 
wara,  where  Mahmud  set  up  a  new  prince,  who  was  to  pay  him  tribute  ;  and 
having  thus  enriched  himself  with  the  treasures  of  Somnath,  and  settled 
the  affairs  of  Guzerat  to  his  satisfaction,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Ghazni. 
The  route  by  which  he  had  arrived  was  now  occupied  by  hostile  troops, 
assembled  to  intercept  his  passage,  and  as  his  own  army  was  much  reduced 
in  both  strength  and  numbers,  he  sought  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  by 
taking  another  road  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  was  obliged  to  cross  vast  deserts, 
where  great  numbers  of  his  men  perished  miserably  for  want  of  water,  and 
his  own  sufferings  were  so  great,  that  he  returned  to  his  capital  more  like  a 
fugitive  than  a  conqueror.  This  was  his  last  expedition  into  India,  where 
his  arms  had  been  constantly  directed  against  the  religion  rather  than  the 
people ;  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wars  he  forced  upon 
the  Indians  were  the  occasion  of  much  misery,  yet  there  are  few  eastern 
conquerors  who  are  less  accused  of  cruelty  than  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  He 
died  in  1030,  having  named  his  eldest  son,  Mohammed,  as  his  successor; 
but  as  that  prince  was  of  a  very  gentle  disposition,  his  brother  Masaud 
was  chosen  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  by  numbers 
of  the  people,  with  whom  his  warlike  habits  and  bolder  deportment  had  made 
him  popular.  The  unfortunate  Mohammed  was  deposed,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  command  of  the  usurper,  who  seized 
on  the  throne. 

But  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  princes  of  Ghazni  have  little  connection 
with  the  history  of  India,  except  that  while  their  attention  was  engaged  in 
other  quarters,  some  of  the  Hindu  rajas  took  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
portions  of  their  dominions.     The  idol  was  set  up  again  in  the  temple  of 
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Nagarcot,  and  the  Hindus  rose  in  arms  against  the  Mussulmans  throughout 
the  Punjab,  where  the  whole  country  was  long  in  a  state  of  confusion,  during 
which  the  sultans  of  Ghazni  had  removed  their  court  to  Lahore,  which  thus 
became  the  first  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India.  The  succes- 
sors of  Mahmud  kept  possession  of  the  throne  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Afghan  princes  of  the  house  of 
Ghor,  whose  conquests  in  India  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Sultan 
Mahmud,  by  whom  their  mountainous  country  had  been  formerly  subjected. 

The  Ghorian  chiefs,  who  had  re-established  their  independence,  looked 
upon  the  sovereigns  of  Ghazni  in  the  light  of  rivals,  and  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  a  kind  of  desultory  warfare  with  them.  As  the  power  of  those 
princes  declined,  that  of  their  opponents  increased,  till,  at  length,  Khusru 
Malik,  the  last  monarch  of  his  race,  was  made  prisoner  by  Mohammed 
Ghori,  who  took  possession  of  his  capital  of  Lahore  and  his  throne,  in  the 
year  1187.  This  conquest  was  achieved  by  a  cruel  stratagem,  which  per- 
fectly accords  with  our  present  ideas  of  the  Afghan  character.  The  young 
son  of  Khusru  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Ghori,  who  detained 
him  for  some  time  as  a  hostage,  till  he  was  prepared  to  execute  the  project 
he  had  formed  ;  when,  feigning  a  desire  to  make  peace,  he  set  free  the  youth, 
and  allowed  him  to  depart  for  Lahore  with  a  small  escort.  The  sultan,  to 
whom  intelligence  had  been  sent  that  his  son  was  on  the  road,  set  off,  as 
was  expected,  to  meet  him,  too  happy  to  think  of  treachery,  when  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  surrounded  by  a  body  of  troops,  was  made  captive,  and 
kept  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Some  years  before  this  event,  the  beautiful  city  of  Ghazni  was  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  the  Afghans,  all  its  superb  edifices  being  demolished,  except 
three  royal  tombs,  one  of  which  was  that  of  Mahmud,  a  spacious  building, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  standing,  at  present,  in  the  midst  of  a  village. 
The  modern  town  of  Ghazni,  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  action  in  the 
late  war,  stands  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  the  ruins  of  which  over- 
spread the  adjacent  plain  ;  and  near  the  citadel,  on  which  the  British  flag 
was  lately  planted,  are  two  elegant  minarets,  built  by  Sultan  Mahmud,  when 
Ghazni  was  in  all  its  glory.  It  is  still  considered  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  but  it  has  no  longer 
any  claim  to  admiration  as  in  days  of  old,  when  it  was  the  splendid  capital 
of  a  great  kingdom. 

About  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ghazni,  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Juggernath  was  completed,  at  a  town  bearing  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  seacoast,  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  and  within  the  British  presidency  of 
Bengal,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Cal- 
cutta. According  to  the  Hindu  authorities,  it  was  built  A.  D.  1198,  by 
Raja  Anonda  Bheem  Deb,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  minister, 
Bajpoi,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.     It  is  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high,  and  forms  a 
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square  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  •  Besides  the  large  pagoda,  there  are 
about  fifty  smaller  temples  in  honor  of  Shira  Kalee  and  other  Hindoo  dei- 
ties. There  are  four  gates,  one  at  each  side  of  the  square,  but  the  princi- 
pal entrance  is  the  Singha-devar,  or  the  •'  Lion-gate."  Immediately  before 
this  gate,  outside  the  wall,  is  a  beautiful  column,  which  formerly  adorned 
the  black  pagoda,  but  which  was  removed  to  its  present  position  by  a 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  Pooree  ;  it  is  in  honor  of  the  sun.  Near  the  Singha- 
devar  is  a  monastery,  belonging  to  a  sect  of  Voishnobs,  very  righly  en- 
dowed, and  frequented  by  the  most  learned  pundits  of  India  ;  the  mohont, 
or  superior,  is  a  venerable  man,  of  high  reputation  for  learning  and  sanctity, 
and  is  adored  by  his  disciples,  whose  number,  it  is  stated,  amounts  to 
several  thousands. 

The  principal  building  within  the  walls  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high  and  thirty-two  feet  square,  on  every  part  of  which,  in  bold  relief,  are 
representations  of  the  most  obscene  and  abominable  description.  This, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Pooree  temple,  for  in  various  parts  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  temples  of  Shiva,  is  sculpture  that,  without  being  seen,  scarcely 
can  be  believed  to  exist.  Sculpture  of  the  same  kind  disgraces  all  the  tem- 
ples within  the  enclosure.  Upward  of  three  thousand  families,  of  priests 
and  other  servants  of  the  idol,  are  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  temple, 
among  whom  are  four  hundred  families  of  cooks  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  women  of  ill  fame,  who  are  kept  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  dancing 
before  the  idols. 

Connected  with  this  temple,  three  idols  are  the  great  objects  of  attraction, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  great  Juggernath,  or  Jogot-nat'h,  from  the  San- 
scrit Jogot,  world,  and  na'th,  lord  —  "Lord  of  the  World."  The  next  in 
importance  is  his  brother,  Bollobhodro,  the  "  Great  Lord  ;"  and  the  third, 
his  sister,  Soobhodro,  which  may  be  translated  "  the  Great  Beauty." 

The  idol  called  Juggernath  is  a  huge,  unsightly  figure  of  wood,  bearing 
some  distant  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  but  without  legs  or  arms, 
excepting  two  short  projections,  or  stumps,  proceeding  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  ;  it  is  painted  black,  with  a  red  mouth,  and  large  red  and  white 
circles  for  eyes.  The  form  of  Bollobhodro  resembles  in  aj)pearance  that 
of  the  principal  idol,  but  is  painted  white  ;  while  their  sister,  though  denomi- 
nated the  "  Great  Beauty,"  is  the  most  deformed  of  all,  having  neither  arms, 
legs,  or  neck,  the  head  of  the  figure  consisting  of  a  round  block  of  wood, 
painted  yellow,  fixed  upon  the  shoulders.  These  three  idols  are  placed  in 
separate  cars,  one  of  which  is  forty-three  feet  high,  and  has  sixteen  wheels ; 
the  other  two,  forty-one  and  forty  feet  high,  have  each  fourteen  wheels. 

The  origin  of  Juggernath  is  differently  related  by  the  Hindus  themselves, 
but  is  generally  believed  to  be  as  follows :  Crishna,  the  eighth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  having  been  killed  by  a  hunter,  his  body  was  left  to  rot  in  the 
forest.  After  a  time,  some  zealous  individuals  collected  his  bones,  and, 
depositing  them  in  a  box,  kept  them  a  considerable  time  ;   when  the  raja 
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Indradomon,  a  man  held  in  great  veneration,  under  the  instruction  of 
Vishnu,  obtained  possession  of  the  bones,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of 
Vishnu-koormo,  the  architect  of  the  gods,  to  prepare  an  image,  in  which 
the  bones  of  Crishna  were  to  be  deposited.  Vishnu-koormo  is  reported 
to  have  consented,  on  the  condition  that,  if  interrupted  by  any  one  in  his 
work,  he  would  leave  the  figure  in  an  unfinished  state.  He  commenced, 
and  in  one  night  built  a  temple  on  the  Neel-giri,  or  blue  mountains  of 
Orissa.  He  then  proceeded  to  prepare  an  image  to  receive  the  bones  of 
Crishna,  and  continued  at  his  work  fifteen  days.  Raja  Indradomon,  hearing 
no  noise,  seeing  the  temple  complete,  and  imagining  that  the  work  was 
finished,  and  that  Vishnu-koormo  had  ascended  to  the  gods,  entered  the 
building,  and  to  his  astonishment  found  the  architect  still  engaged.  Filled 
with  wrath  at  the  interruption,  the  workman  left  his  image  without  legs, 
hands,  or  neck.  In  his  distress,  the  king  prayed  to  Brama,  who  promised 
to  make  the  image  famous  in  its  present  shape.  The  king,  on  receiving 
this  promise,  prepared  to  set  up  this  unfinished  idol,  and  invited  all  the  gods 
to  the  ceremony:  Brama  himself  officiated  as  high-priest  on  the  occasion, 
which  established  the  fame  of  Juggernath  for  ever. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  ceremony  of  drawing  the  car  of  Juggernath 
takes  place.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  ceremony,  the  three  cars  are 
brought  out  and  arranged  opposite  to  the  Singha-devar.  At  the  appointed 
time,  the  three  idols  —  Juggernath,  Bollobhodro,  and  Soobhodro  —  are 
brought  forth  and  placed  on  their  respective  thrones.  Platforms  are  erected, 
on  the  car  and  in  front  of  the  idols,  which  are  thronged  with  Bramins. 
Large  cables  are  attached  to  the  cars,  and  thousands  of  persons,  hitherto 
forced  into  the  service  by  the  officers  of  government,  arrange  themselves 
in  order  to  drag  the  ponderous  vehicle,  and  wait  the  signal  to  move.  The 
dense  multitudes  are  at  this  moment  in  the  greatest  degree  of  excitement, 
and  all  eyes  are  directed  toward  the  cars,  which,  covered  with  cloth  of  the 
most  gaudy  colors  and  adorned  with  silver,  present,  in  the  eyes  of  an  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  infatuated  multitude,  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
Several  elephants  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  kept  avowedly  for 
the  service  of  the  gods,  are  clothed  in  superb  trappings,  and  stationed  at 
different  parts  of  the  road  along  which  the  procession  is  to  pass,  to  do  honor 
to  the  idols.  Innumerable  banners  wave  in  the  air,  and  great  numbers  of 
musicians,  with  all  kinds  of  instruments,  are  stationed  around  the  cars. 
When  the  auspicious  moment  arrives,  the  signal  is  given,  and  hundreds  of 
drums,  trumpets,  &c.,  send  forth  their  deafening  and  discordant  sounds, 
while  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  screams  of  the  women  rend  the  air. 
In  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  the  cars  begin  to  move :  and  shouts  of  "  Hori 
bol,"  and  "  Jogot-nat'h  swamie  ka  Joe"  —  victory  to  the  lord  Juggernath  — 
uttered  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  voices,  produce  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  feelings  bordering  on  delirious  frenzy.  The  Bramins  on  the 
platforms  in   front  of  the  images  sing  the  praises  of  the  gods,  and  in  the 
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chorus  all  the  people  join.  Songs  of  the  most  polluting  descriplion  are 
chanted  by  the  priests,  and  these  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  To  these  iniquitous  songs  the  people,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  listen  and  respond,  with  a  degree  of  seeming  delight; 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  affecting  demonstrations  ever  witnessed  of  the 
fatal  power  of  idolatry  to  debase  and  destroy  all  that  distinguishes  the  human 
faculties  from  mere  animal  feeling.  Having  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
cars  are  to  remain,  the  crowds  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  to  spend 
the  night  in  riot  and  debauchery.  After  eight  days,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Volta-rulh,  or  the  bringing  back  the  cars  and  idols  to  the  temple,  takes 
place,  when  similar  scenes  are  witnessed  ;  after  which  the  crowds  disperse 
by  degrees,  and  prepare  for  their  return  home. 

To  this  festival  about  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  three  fourths  of 
whom  are  females,  from  all  parts  of  India,  but  principally  from  Bengal, 
generally  resort,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  salvation  by  beholding  this 
unsightly  image,  so  impiously  designated  "  the  Lord  of  the  world."  The 
festival  occurs  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  low  lands  of  Bengal  are 
nearly  under  water ;  and  the  distress  experienced  by  the  pilgrims,  and  the 
diseases  induced  by  this  circumstance,  during  their  journey,  exceed  all 
belief.  It  is  supposed  that  one  fourth  of  the  pilgrims  to  Juggernath,  or 
fifty  thousand  individuals,  perish  annually  by  sickness,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 
Frequently  a  family,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, leave  their  native  village  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Juggernath,  accompanied 
by  four  or  five  women,  generally  widows,  belonging  to  the  same  caste,  and 
residents  of  the  same  village  ;  they  have  with  them  a  few  bundles,  containing 
a  change  of  clothing  for  each  person,  an  earthenware-pot,  some  rice  and 
peas,  and  perhaps  about  fifty  rupees  in  money  ;  —  filled  with  hope,  they 
commence  a  journey  on  foot  of  perhaps  three  hundred  miles ;  they  travel 
slowly,  and  at  noon,  gathering  a  kw  sticks,  make  a  fire  and  cook  a  portion 
of  their  rice,  which  having  eaten  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  they  pursue 
their  journey,  until  they  arrive  at  some  place  where  they  must  rest  for  the 
night.  On  account  of  the  number  of  travellers,  many  are  compelled  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the  damp  ground.  At  daylight  they  resume  their 
journey,  at  noon  eat  their  scanty  meal  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and 
again  at  night  sleep  in  the  open  air  —  or,  if  enabled  to  get  a  lodging  in 
any  of  the  sarais  (inns),  the  small,  dirty,  and  windowless  rooms,  with  mud- 
walls  and  thatched  roofs,  are  crowded  to  excess  with  miserable  wretches 
lying  on  the  mud-floor,  and  when  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  at  mid- 
night, in  that  sultry  month,  is  near  ninety  degrees  ;  within  that  dirty  building, 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  huddled  together,  with  scarcely  room  to  stir. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  travellers  often  proceed,  day  after  day,  for 
about  a  month,  the  rains  and  inundations  frequently  detaining  them  on  the 
road.  By  the  time  they  approach  Juggernath,  one  half  of  their  money  is 
expended;   and  in    paying   to   the   British   government   the   pilgrim-tax  — 
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which  till  very  recently  has  been  rigidly  exacted  from  pilgrims  —  and  in  the 
purchase  of  provisions,  &c.  —  the  price  of  which  at  Pooree,  at  this  particu- 
lar season,  is  raised  four-fold  —  the  remainder  of  their  money  is  exhausted. 
They  see  the  idol ;  join  in  the  shouts  of  the  multitude ;  listen  with  delight 
to  the  filthy,  obscene  songs  which  are  sung ;  and,  with  their  usual  improvi- 
dence, remain  on  the  spot  until  excitement  gives  place  to  exhaustion, 
and  hunger,  and  poverty,  and  helplessness,  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the 
utmost  despondency  and  wretchedness.  Three  hundred  miles  from  home, 
destitute  of  all  provision,  many  are  found  without  a  single  rupee,  or  any 
means  of  providing  food  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life.  To  add  to 
their  distress,  the  filth  of  the  place,  and  the  hardships  they  endure,  disease, 
frequently  cholera,  makes  its  appearance  ;  medical  aid  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  to  proceed  on  their  journey  is  impossible.  Seated  by  the  roadside, 
imploring  charity  from  the  returning  pilgrims,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  in  as  wretched  circumstances  as  themselves,  small  parties  are  often  seen 
weeping  and  praying  for  relief,  till,  wasted  by  sickness  and  famine,  one  or 
more  of  the  number  expire,  and  are  left  to  decay  on  the  spot  where  they 
fell,  or  be  devoured  by  vultures  or  beasts  of  prey.  The  rest,  depending  on 
the  casual  bounty  of  others  on  the  road,  slowly  proceed,  and,  after  losing 
by  death  one  or  two  more  of  the  party,  in  process  of  time  again  enter  their 
own  quiet  village,  but  like  living  skeletons  ;  and  on  reaching  their  own 
doors,  they  often  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  strong  cries  and  tears. 

Such  is  idolatry  !     What  are  the  calamities  of  war  even,  compared  to 
its  debasing,  soul-destroying,  desolating  ravages ! 


Hindu  Pilgrim. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


THE  PATAN,  OR  AFGHAN  KINGS. 


T  the  period  when  the  Turkish  dynasty  gave  place 
to  that  of  the  Afghans,  the  principal  kingdoms  in 
India  were  those  of  Delhi,  Ajmir,  Kanoj,  and  Guze- 
rat,  all  governed  by  Rajput  sovereigns.  The  Rajputs 
were  divided  into  clans,  each  under  its  own  chief, 
whose  name  was  borne  by  all  his  people,  as  among 
the  Scottish  Highlanders  ;  and  every  member  of  these 
associated  bodies  was  bound  to  his  own  chieftain  and 
to  the  rest  of  his  clan  by  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual 
interest  and  support. 

The  Rajputs  were  the  chivalry  of  India,  romantic 
in  their  attachments,  tenacious  of  their  honor,  and 
ever  ready  to  engage  in  daring  adventures.  The 
friendships  of  those  high-minded  men  were  strong 
and  lastine:.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  two 
friends  to  bind  themselves  by  the  most  sacred  vows 
to  stand  by  each  other,  under  all  circumstances,  until 
death  ;  nor  were  they  ever  known  to  violate  such  an 
engagement,  though  it  might  involve  the  loss  of 
liberty  or  even  life.  As  the  Rajputs  claimed  a  de- 
scent from  royalty,  the  pride  of  birth  was  one  of  their 
distinguishing  characteristics,  and  was  observable  in 
their  lofty  bearing  ;  yet  the  chivalric  knights  of  Eu- 
rope, in  that  romantic  age,  were  not  more  devoted 
"'  or  respectful  in  their   attentions  to  the  softer  sex, 

than  the  noble  Hindus  of  the  warrior  caste. 

A  sort  of  feudal  system  was  established  among  these  warlike  clans,  as  every 

soldier  held  lands  on  condition  of  performing  military  service  for  his  chief; 

and  the  chiefs  held  their  territories  of  the  princes  by  the  same  tenure  ;  and 

when,  by  the  chances  of  war,  or  any  other  accident,  a  clan  was  obliged  to 

change  its  locality,  the  new  lands  were  distributed  in  the  same  proportions 

as  the  old  ones  had  been. 

.Just  before  the  accession  of  Mohammed   Ghori,  the  kingdoms  of  Ajmir 

and  Delhi  had  become  united,  in  consequence  of  one  of  their  princes  dying 
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without  heirs,  on  which  the  other,  who  was  related  to  him  by  marriage,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  throne;  and  the  sovereign  of  these  extensive  territories 
was  Pritwi  Raja,  against  whom  the  Afghan  conqueror  first  led  his  armies,  as 
a  prelude  to  a  grand  design  he  had  formed  of  subjecting  the  whole  of  Hin- 
dostan  to  his  authority.  The  first  battle  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Hindu 
raja  ;  but  in  the  second  engagement,  a  few  years  afterward,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and,  being  made  prisoner,  was  put  to  death.  His  capital  of  Ajmir 
was  entered  in  triumph  by  the  victors,  whose  barbarous  conduct  toward  the 
inhabitants,  gave  a  sad  foretaste  to  the  unhappy  Hindus  of  the  horrors  they 
were  destined  to  experience  in  this  new  warfare.  The  conquest  of  Ajmir 
being  achieved,  Mohammed  appointed  to  the  government  his  favorite  officer 
Kuttub,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  and  who,  in  course  of  time,  ascended 
the  throne. 

The  new  viceroy  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  elevated  position, 
but  followed  up  his  master's  successes,  and  having  subdued  the  surrounding 
country  to  a  great  extent,  he  gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  subse- 
quently the  splendid  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  India.  The  victories 
of  the  Mohammedans,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  dominions,  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  raja  of  Kanoj,  who  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  led 
them  against  the  viceroy  Kuttub.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jamna,  where  the  raja  was  slain,  and  the  Hindus  were  completely 
routed  ;  a  victory  that  extended  the  Mussulman  empire  over  the  greatest  of 
the  Indian  monarchies,  and  opened  the  way  into  Behar  and  Bengal.  A 
great  number  of  the  Rajputs  of  Kanoj  emigrated  with  their  families  to  Mar- 
war,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  Joudpoor,  a  large  estate  in  Rajputana, 
where  they  founded   a  principality. 

The  capture  of  Kanoj  was  followed  by  that  of  Benares,  celebrated  as  the 
seat  of  Hindu  learning,  and  esteemed  the  most  holy  city  in  all  Hindostan. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  extending  about  four  miles  along  that  river,  and 
upon  an  embankment  of  considerable  height,  from  which  access  to  the  water 
is  obtained,  by  means  of  several  handsome  flights  of  steps,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  performing  the  frequent  ablutions  required  by  the  Hindu  forms  of 
worship.  The  Bramin  college  was  at  Benares,  and  some  thousands  of  Bra- 
min  families  resided  in  the  city,  which  contained  a  great  number  of  Hindu 
temples,  and  was  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  plun- 
dering of  the  temples  was  an  invariable  consequence  of  a  Mussulman  con- 
quest, and  (e.w  of  the  victories  of  Mohammed  Ghori  were  unstained  by 
those  cruelties  which  are  so  much  more  revolting  than  the  horrors  of  the  bat- 
tle-field. That  prince  prosecuted  the  wars  until  he  had  extended  his  domin- 
ion over  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  to  the  very  confines  of  China;  when,  in 
returning  from  one  of  his  campaigns,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, who  swam  across  the  'Indus,  one  night,  when  he  was  sleeping  in 
his  tent,  which  he  ordered  to  be  placed  close  to  the  river,  that  he  might  en- 
joy the  cool  breeze  from  the  water.     Thus,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years, 
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died  Mohammed  Ghori,  a  greater  conqueror  than  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  though 
not  so  great  a  sovereign,  but  whose  fame  it  had  been  his  greatest  ambition 
to  eclipse.  His  death,  which  took  place  in  1206,  was  followed  by  quarrels 
and  wars  for  possession  of  the  Indian  conquests,  some  of  which  were  gov- 
erned by  Mohammedan  viceroys,  others  by  native  princes,  who  had  con- 
sented to  pay  tribute.  At  length  Kuttub,  the  governor  of  Delhi,  prevailed 
over  all  other  competitors,  and  for  a  short  time  ruled  as  sovereign  over  the 
vast  dominions  of  Mohammed  Ghori;  but  his  son,  who  succeeded  at  his 
death,  was  very  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  the  throne  to  Altamsh,  who, 
like  Kuttub,  had  been  a  slave  in  his  younger  days,  but  had  risen  by  the 
favor  of  Mohammed,  till  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  Indian  governments 
The  capital  was  now  fixed  at  Delhi,  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent  city, 
supposed  to  have  covered  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the 
whole  of  London,  as  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  to  that  extent  over  the 
plain  beyond  the  present  city.  In  the  lime  of  Altamsh,  was  erected  or  fin- 
ished a  beautiful  round  tower,  which  is  still  standing  near  Delhi,  called  the 
Kuttub  Minar,  the  highest  column  known  in  the  world,  being  forty  feet  higher 
than  the  monument  in  London.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  minaret,  of  red 
granite,  inlaid  with  white  marble,  and  crowned  by  a  majestic  dome. 


Tower  of  Kuttub  Minar. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Altamsh,  that  the  Mogul  emperor,  Zinghis  Khan,  led 
his  armies  to  the  west  of  Asia,  and  pursued  his  victories  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indus  ;  but  he  did  not  cross  that  river ;  so  that  the  states  of  Hindostan 
escaped,  for  a  time,  the  horrors  of  a  Mogul  invasion. 

The  many  revolutions  that  took  place  in  the  government,  after  the  death  of 
Altamsh,  with  the  disputes  and  wars  of  the  chiefs  for  the  possession  of  the 
throne,  render  the  history  of  this  period  extremely  confused  and  uninterest- 
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ing.  The  most  remarkable  event  was  the  succession  of  a  female  sovereign, 
Rezia,  the  daughter  of  Altamsh,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rebellion  against  her  brother,  Feroze,  whose  indolence  and  ex- 
travagance had  given  rise  to  popular  tumults.  The  princess  filled  the  throne 
with  great  ability,  revised  the  laws,  and  made  some  salutary  reforms  in  the 
administration.  She  gave  audience  every  morning  to  the  people,  according 
to  the  custom  of  eastern  monarchs,  to  receive  petitions,  and  redress  griev- 
ances, when  she  always  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  sultan,  and  is  extolled  for 
the  wisdom  with  which  she  decided  such  causes  as  were  brought  before  her. 

But  it  was  not  likely,  in  those  times  of  anarchy,  that  a  woman  would  be 
long  suffered  to  occupy  a  position  that  was  coveted  by  so  many  ambitious 
chiefs,  and  Rezia  was  deposed  in  less  than  three  years,  by  the  partisans  of 
one  of  her  brothers.  The  leader  of  this  conspiracy  was  a  nobleman,  named 
Altunia,  to  whose  care  the  sultana  was  confided ;  but  instead  of  keeping  her 
as  a  prisoner,  he  persuaded  her  to  become  his  wife  ;  and  then  asserted  her 
right  to  the  throne  of  which  he  had  helped  to  deprive  her,  and  went  to  war 
with  his  former  confederates.  Two  battles  were  fought  in  this  cause,  the 
second  of  which  proved  fatal  to  the  sultana  and  her  consort,  who  were  both 
made  prisoners  and  put  to  death. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Nazir-u-din  Mahmud,  sometimes  called  Mah- 
mud  the  Second,  was  chosen  by  the  Omrahs,  or  nobles,  to  be  their  sover- 
eign. Nazir  was  a  very  singular  character.  He  took  pride  in  maintaining 
himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  and,  to  that  end,  employed  all  bis 
leisure  time  in  transcribing  valuable  works,  by  which  he  earned  sufficient 
money  to  pay  all  his  personal  expenses,  taking  care  that  they  should  not 
exceed  the  means  supplied  by  his  industry.  His  fare  was  as  simple  as  that 
of  a  peasant,  and  usually  prepared  by  his  queen,  who  appears  to  have  ac- 
commodated herself  to  her  royal  husband's  eccentricities.  Yet  Nazir  was 
much  respected  as  a  king,  and  was  successful  in  repelling  the  invasions  of 
the  Moguls,  who  continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Punjab  ;  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  left  the  management  of  affairs  to  his  vizier,  Balin, 
who,  at  his  death  in  12GG,  succeeded,  without  opposition,  to  the  throne. 

The  court  of  Balin,  at  Delhi,  was  famous  for  the  many  literary  characters 
who  resided  there,  as  also  for  the  number  of  Turkish  princes  who  had 
sought  refuge  with  the  powerful  sovereign  of  Hindostan,  from  the  violence 
of  the  Moguls,  whose  inroads  had  driven  them  from  their  respective  territo- 
ries. Balin  reigned  twenty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, the  last  of  his  race,  who  was  assassinated  after  a  brief  reign,  when  the 
Khiljis,  a  mountain  tribe  that  had  become  identified  with  the  Afghans,  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  ensued,  to  raise  one  of  their  own  chiefs  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Delhi. 

Jelal,  the  new  king,  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  whose  convivial  temper 

led  him  to  treat  his  old  companions  with  the  same  familiarity  after  he  had 

'  been  made  king  of  a  large  empire,  as  when  he  was  only  the  chief  of  a  horde 
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of  mountaineers,  and  whose  tnild  disposition  rendered  it  so  painful  to  him 
to  inflict  punishment,  that  tlie  laws  were  seldon)  enforced  ;  and  the  high- 
ways, in  consequence,  became  infested  with  robbers,  while  the  chiefs  of 
petty  states  refused  to  pay  their  tribute.  The  king  had  a  favorite  nephew, 
Ala-u-din,  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  energy,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
government  of  Oude,  allowing  him  to  keep  a  large  army  at  his  command. 

The  power  thus  intrusted  to  this  enterprising  prince,  proved  the  occa- 
sion of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  India,  since  the  first  use  he  made  of  it 
was  to  invade  the  Deccan,  a  country  till  then  but  little  known,  having,  from 
its  remote  situation,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindostan. 

The  Deccan  contained  several  large  states,  governed  by  Hindu  rajas. 
The  capital  of  one  of  these  was  Deogiri,  now  Dowlat-a-bad,  a  wealthy  city  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mahratta  country,  where  Ram  Deo  Raja  kept  his  court,  a 
prince  of  such  high  consideration  that  he  was  called  "King  of  the  Deccan." 
The  conquest  of  Deogiri  was  the  object  which  Ala-u-din  had  in  view  when 
he  led  his  army  into  the  Deccan,  across  the  great  chain  of  mountains  that 
forms  its  natural  boundary,  and  through  vast  forests  scarcely  penetrable.  The 
raja  was  not  prepared  to  see  a  powerful  enemy  at  his  gates,  for  not  even  a 
rumor  had  reached  him  of  the  iMussulman  chief's  approach.  To  defend  the 
city  was  impossible,  therefore  he  retired  to  the  hill  fort,  a  place  of  great 
strength  outside  the  walls,  while  the  town  was  entered  and  plundered  by  the 
invaders,  who  would  probably  have  destroyed  it,  if  Ram  Deo  had  not  con- 
sented to  cede  some  portion  of  his  dominions  to  Ala-u-din,  and  to  pay  him 
a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom  for  the  safety  of  his  capital.  The  victor 
then  set  out  on  his  return,  all  his  thoughts  being  bent  upon  raising  himself 
to  the  throne  —  a  project  he  speedily  accomplished,  by  procuring  the  assas- 
sination of  his  good  old  uncle,  who  had  been  frequently  warned  of  the 
danger  of  giving  so  much  power  to  this  ambitious  and  unprincipled  chief. 

Not  long  after  the  usurpation  of  Ala-u-din,  an  important  victory  was 
gained  near  Delhi,  over  the  Moguls,  who  appeared  in  terrific  numbers, 
W'ithin  sight  of  the  capital,  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  This  formidable  army  was,  however,  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  the  country  again  freed  from  the  dreaded  Moguls,  who  made  no 
conquests  in  India  until  the  time  of  Tamerlane. 

Just  before  this  invasion,  the  king  had  undertaken  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  Guzerat,  formerly  conquered  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  but  which 
had  been  lost  by  his  successors.  This  extensive  province  which  now  com- 
prehends the  northern  districts  of  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  was 
inhabited  by  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Parsees  ;  the  last  a  people  who,  in 
the  seventh  century,  emigrated  from  Persia,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution 
in  that,  country,  and  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Guzerat,  which  is  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  with  steep  and  craggy  mountains,  which  render  it  on  that 
side  almost  inaccessible.  The  Parsees  were  fire-worshippers,  and  it  is 
stated  that  many  of  them   still  adhere  to  their  ancient  religion.     They  are 
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now  a  numerous,  wealthy  and  important  class  of  the  population  of  Bombay, 
extensively  engaged  in  commerce,  and  connected  with  almost  all  the  Euro- 
pean mercantile  houses  in  that  part  of  India.  Ala-u-din  reconquered  Guz- 
erat,  and  took  possession  of  the  capital,  from  which  the  raja  escaped,  with 
his  only  daughter,  while  his  wife,  Caula  Devi,  was  made  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  harem  of  the  conqueror.  The  daughter,  a  princess  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  had  long  been  beloved  by  the  son  of  Ram  Deo,  the  raja  of 
Deogiri,  but  as  her  father,  who  was  himself  a  Rajput,  refused  to  bestow  her 
on  a  prince  of  the  Mahratta  race,  whom  he  deemed  very  inferior  in  point  of 
rank,  the  lover  had  abandoned  his  hopeless  suit. 

It  happened,  some  time  afterward,  that  Ala-u-din  sent  a  large  army  into 
the  Deccan,  under  the  command  of  an  able  general  named  Cafur,  hoping  to 
reduce  some  part  of  that  country  to  subjection.  Caula  Devi,  who  had  by 
this  time,  gained  great  influence  over  the  king,  entreated  that  he  would 
desire  his  general  to  take  some  means,  during  the  expedition,  to  recover  her 
daughter,  who  was  residing  with  her  father  in  one  of  the  petty  states  of  the 
Deccan,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  An  application  was  made  to  the  fugi- 
tive raja  to  give  up  the  young  lady  to  her  mother,  but  as  this  request  was 
not  complied  with,  a  party  was  despatched  to  take  her  by  force,  a  conse- 
quence that  had  been  foreseen  by  the  raja,  who  had  provided  against  it  by 
giving  a  reluctant  consent  to  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  Ram  Deo,  and 
sending  her  with  an  escort  to  the  court  of  Deogiri.  Cafur's  people,  finding 
she  was  gone,  divided  into  several  parties,  and  set  off  by  different  ways,  in 
pursuit  of  the  fair  fugitive,  who  was,  at  length,  discovered  in  the  caves  of 
EUora,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Deogiri,  which  curiosity  had  induced  her  to 
visit,  and  whither  her  pursuers  had  been  led  by  a  similar  motive.  The 
attendants  of  the  princess  used  their  best  endeavors  to  protect  their  charge, 
but  the  Mohammedans  were  the  stronger  party,  and  carried  off  their  prize 
to  Delhi,  where  she  soon  afterward  became  the  bride  of  the  king's  eldest 
son,  whom  she  preferred  to  the  prince  of  Deogiri,  although  he  was  a 
Mohammedan,  and  the  son  of  her  father's  greatest  enemy.  In  the  mean- 
time, Cafur  was  pursuing  the  wars  in  the  Deccan,  where  he  made  many 
conquests,  and  acquired  vast  treasures  by  the  usual  violent  means. 

Hindostan  remained  at  peace  after  the  defeat  of  the  Moguls,  and,  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Ala-u-din,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  despotism  of  that  monarch  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
increased,  to  excessive  tyranny,  and  gave  rise  to  many  insurrections  and 
secret  conspiracies,  which,  being  discovered,  subjected  the  people  to  still 
greater  oppressions.  The  king  forbade  all  private  meetings,  and  carried  this 
restriction  so  far,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  entertain  his  friends  at  his  own 
house  without  a  written  permission  from  the  chief  minister ;  and  there  were 
spies  employed  in  all  directions,  to  give  information  of  any  infringement  of 
this  order,  which  subjected  the  offender  to  imprisonment,  and  the  confissca- 
tion  of  his  property.     The  Mohammedan   and  Hindu   nobles  were  alike 
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objects  of  jealousy,  while  every  class  of  people  felt,  more  or  less,  the  tyranny 
of  the  government,  by  either  new  exactions  or  fresh  restrictions.  The  rent 
of  land  was  increased,  and  the  farmers  were  prohibited  from  keeping  more 
than  a  specified  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  servants  ;  the  prices  were  fixed 
for  every  article  of  food  sold  in  the  markets  ;  the  hours  for  opening  and 
shutting  the  shops  were  regulated  by  law;  and  the  slightest  neglect  of  these, 
and  many  other  rules,  was  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  cause  of  general  rejoicing  when  Ala-u-din  died,  in 
1316,  although  his  death  was  followed  by  five  years  of  anarchy.  The  con- 
quered part  of  the  Deccan  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  the  Mussulman 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  all  the  cities,  while  Cafur  seized  on  the  gov- 
ernment, having,  according  to  some  writers,  imprisoned  the  late  king's  sons, 
and  put  out  their  eyes.  The  usurper  was  soon  assassinated,  and  a  younger 
son  of  Ala-u-din  placed  on  the  throne,  but  being  a  weak  and  vicious  prince, 
he  was  deposed  in  a  short  time,  and  a  new  dynasty  was  founded  by  Gheias 
Toghlak,  the  Mohammedan  governor  of  the  Punjab,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Delhi,  in  13-21. 

The  intermixture  of  Mohammedans  with  the  Hindus  had  naturally  pro- 
duced some  changes  in  the  manners  of  the  latter,  in  all  those  parts  of  India 
which  had  fallen  under  the  autlK)rity  of  the  conquerors.  Many  Indians  had 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  their  rulers,  and  mixed  marriages  had  created 
ties  between  the  natives  and  the  strangers  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  new 
customs,  especially  with  regard  to  the  women  of  India,  who,  in  the  early 
ages,  enjoyed  much  more  freedom,  and  far  greater  privileges,  than  have 
been  accorded  to  them  rn  later  times. 

At  this  period,  there  were  many  sects  of  religious  devotees  among  the 
Hindus,  who  lived  upon  charity,  and  obtained  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  by 
making  long  pilgrimages,  and  imposing  severe  penances  upon  themselves. 
Among  these  were  the  faquirs,  who  at  that  time  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  people,  over  whom  they  possessed  an  almost  unlimited  influence. 
They  were  everywhere  received  and  fed,  while  their  instructions  were  lis- 
tened to  with  respect,  and  their  austerities  were  regarded  with  reverence  and 
admiration.  These  men  were  always  met  with  in  great  numbers  at  Jugger- 
nath,  and  other  holy  places,  and  contrived  to  turn  their  long  journeys  to 
some  profit,  by  concealing  in  their  long  matted  hair  and  the  cloths  wrapped 
round  them,  such  valuables  as  pearls,  gold-dust,  and  corals,  with  small 
quantities  of  the  most  costly  spices  and  perfumes,  in  which  they  trafficked 
to  considerable  advantage  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior. 

Among  the  changes  effected  by  the  Mohammedan  conquests  in  India, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  costume,  which  had  become  very  gen- 
eral at  Delhi,  and  was  worn  in  most  parts  of  Hindostan  among  the  upper 
classes.  The  Bramins,  however,  did  not  adopt  the  new  style  of  dress,  and 
even  to  this  day  all  strict  members  of  their  class  clothe  themselves  in  the 
ancient  Hindu  costume. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


INVASION    OF    THE    MOGULS. 


The  authority  of  the  kings  of  Delhi  over  the  rajas  of  the  country  was 
held  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  since  every  change  that  took  place  in  the 
government  was  a  signal  for  the  native  princes  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
their  independence.  When  Gheias  Toghlak  ascended  the  throne,  the  greater 
part  of  Bengal  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  the  new  monarch,  after  having 
secured  his  frontiers  against  the  invasions  of  the  Moguls,  proceeded  to  that 
province  with  a  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience.  The 
expedition  was  successful,  and  Gheias  was  returning  triumphant  to  his  capi- 
tal, when  the  accidental  falling  of  a  temporary  pavilion,  which  had  been 
erected  by  his  son  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  him  with  honor  on  his  return,  put  a  period  to  his  existence, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  prince  whose 
unfortunate  attention  had  been  the  means  of  shortening  the  life  of  a  very 
excellent  sovereign,  and  also  of  exposing  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  a  most 
detestable  crime.  This  prince  was  Mohammed  the  Third,  whose  reign 
presents  one  continued  succession  of  misfortunes,  occasioned  by  his  violence 
and  folly  ;  his  conduct  on  most  occasions,  evincing  a  degree  of  intemper- 
ance that  bordered  on  insanity.  Yet  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  gained 
popularity  by  his  munificence,  giving  liberally,  pensions  to  the  learned,  and 
providing  for  the  infirm  and  indigent  by  building  hospitals  and  almshouses 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  endowing  them  with  funds  for  their  support.  But 
the  benefits  arising  from  these  good  deeds  were  counteracted  by  misgovern- 
ment,  and  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  wildest  dreams  of 
ambition,  by  which  his  treasures  were  exhausted,  and  his  armies  destroyed. 

Among  these  visionary  schemes,  the  conquest  of  China  was  one  of  the 
most  calamitous,  as  well  as  the  most  absurd,  for  although  Kublai  Khan  had 
been  dead  some  years,  the  empire  was  scarcely  less  powerful  and  extensive 
than  when  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  that  great  prince.  The  conse- 
quence of  Mohammed's  folly  was,  that  his  army  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of 
China,  an.d  nearly  annihilated  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  Mogul  emperor; 
and  those  who  survived  the  batUe  were  cut  off  in  their  way  back  by  hostile 
tribes  of  mountaineers  ;  so  that  very  few  individuals  of  the  many  thousands 
that  had  been  sent  on  that  ill-advised  expedition,  returned  to  tell  the  fatal  tale 
of  its  result. 

The  king  had  wasted  so  much  money  in  various  fruitless  enterprises,  that 
his  resources  began  to  fail,  which  led  to  the  most  ruinous  consequences  ;  for 
he  attempted  to  recruit  his  treasury  by  issuing  copper  tokens,  in  imitation 
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of  the  paper  money  instituted  for  the  convenience  of  trade  by  Kublai  Klian, 
in  China.  But  the  case  was  ahogether  different,  for  the  Chinese  emperor 
was  rich,  and  his  credit  good,  so  that  his  notes  were  taken  without  hesita- 
tion ;  whereas  Mohammed  being  poor,  his  copper  tokens,  to  which  a  nomi- 
nal value  was  attached,  were  in  reality  worth  no  more  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metal ;  besides  which,  they  could  be  very  easily  imitated  ;  and 
forgery  was  committed  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  persons,  chiefly  bank- 
ers and  great  merchants,  made  large  fortunes  by  coining  ;  while  the  manu- 
facturers and  traders,  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  tokens  at  their  nominal 
worth,  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  were  entirely  ruined.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  Bengal,  the 
greatest  manufacturing  province  of  Hindostan,  where  all  the  finest  muslins 
and  cottons  had  been  made,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  where  the  silk  man- 
ufacture was  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  agriculturists  suffered  equally  with  the  manufacturers,  by  the  increase 
of  their  taxes,  which  became  so  intolerable,  that  in  many  districts  they  set 
fire  to  their  villages,  abandoned  their  fields,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
woods  and  jungles,  where  they  built  huts  for  their  families,  and  lived  by 
robbery.  At  length,  the  governor  of  Bengal  headed  a  general  revolt,  and 
the  whole  of  that  extensive  province  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
Delhi,  and  remained  a  separate  state  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Some 
of  the  rajas  of  Southern  India  also  recovered  their  independence,  and  re- 
established the  ancient  Hindu  kingdoms  of  Carnata  and  Telingana,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  raja. of  the  Carnatic  founded  a  new  dynasty,  and  fixed  his  capital 
at  Bijayanagur,  which  stands  near  the  fortress  and  town  of  Bellary,  the 
headquarters  of  a  British  civil  and  military  establishment  in  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts of  Balaghaut.  Bijayanagur  was  in  the  days  of  its  grandeur  a  very 
extensive  city,  said  to  have  been  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference, 
but  it  is  now  not  a  third  of  that  size ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  ruined  con- 
dition, a  great  part  of  it  is  uninhabited.  It  is  very  remarkably  situated  in  a 
plain,  enclosed  by  huge  irregular  masses  of  granite,  of  which  immense 
blocks,  in  some  places  piled  above  each  other  to  a  considerable  height,  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  area  that  formed  the  site  of  the  old 
city.  Some  of  the  streets  communicate  with  each  other  by  passages  between 
these  rocky  fragments,  and  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  is  under  a 
covered  way  formed  by  them. 

The  ancient  battlements  and  gateways  are  still  entire,  and  many  temples, 
with  choultries,  or  houses  of  entertainment  for  travellers,  are  seen  on  the 
most  conspicuous  eminences ;  the  walls,  pillars,  and  even  the  flat  roofs  of 
some  of  the  ancient  buildings  being  composed  of  granite.  There  is  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Rama,  another  to  Crishna,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
to  Vishnu,  in  which  there  is  a  chariot  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  granite, 
on  which  the  image  of  the  god  is  placed  on  holydays.     Most  of  the  idols  in 
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the  numerous  temples  around  Bijayanagur  are  of  the  same  rough  stone ; 
some  of  them  are  colossal  figures,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  hut 
of  very  rude  workmanship,  being  like  most  specimens  of  Hindu  art  as 
regards  sculpture  —  more  remarkable  for  their  gigantic  proportions  than  for 
elegance  of  shape  or  skilful  execution. 

The  tyranny  of  the  sultan  was  augmented  by  the  failure  of  his  schemes 
and  his  losses  of  territory ;  and,  among  other  acts  of  oppression,  he  trans- 
ferred his  court  from  Delhi  to  Deogiri,  obliging  all  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  remove  to  the  new  capital,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Dowlat-a-bad, 
or  the  Fortunate  city.  Here  he  completed  the  famous  fortress  that  stands 
on  an  isolated  mountain  of  granite,  the  outside  of  which  is  cut  smooth  and 
perpendicular,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  so  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  reaching  the  fort  but  by  a  winding  passage  cut  within 
the  rock.  Delhi  suffered  materially  in  consequence  of  the  compulsory 
removal  of  all  the  most  wealthy  and  useful  of  its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
were  ruined  by  this  unwise  act ;  but  the  city  was  afterward  restored  to  its 
former  prosperity  under  the  Mogul  princes,  and  was  the  capital  of  their 
empire  until  its  fall. 

Mohammed  died  in  1351,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Feroze, 
whose  long  reign  was  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  useful  public 
works  executed  under  his  superintendence,  and  maintained  by  his  munifi- 
cence. They  consisted  of  mosques,  colleges,  caravanseries,  hospitals,  and 
public  baths,  besides  aqueducts,  wells,  and  reservoirs  for  irrigating  the  lands. 
It  was  this  prince  who  constructed  a  fine  canal  running  through  the  province 
of  Delhi,  from  the  river  Jumna  to  that  of  Caggur,  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  irrii^ation,  but  neglected  after  his  death,  and  entirely  disused  until  of 
late,  when  about  two  hundred  miles  of  it  have  been  reopened  by  the  British 
government,  and  thus  contributing  to  fertilize  a  vast  tract  o(  country  which 
before  was  lying  waste.  It  also  serves  to  float  down  rafts  of  timber  from 
the  mountains,  and  to  turn  mills  for  grinding  corn,  which  were  not  used  in 
India  in  the  time  of  Feroze. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  had  reigned  thirty- 
seven  years,  that  the  great  Mogul  chief,  Tamerlane,  already  master  of  Persia 
and  Transoxiana,  entered  Hindostan,  and  marched  direct  toward  Delhi, 
which  had  again  become  the  capital,  leaving  behind  him  the  usual  melan- 
choly traces  of  his  progress  —  smoking  ruins,  desolated  fields,  and  deserted 
villages.  Mahmud,  the  young  king  of  Delhi,  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Moguls  near  that  city,  but  being  defeated,  fled  to  Guzerat,  when  the  citizens 
immediately  surrendered,  and  Tamerlane  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  India  ; 
but  the  submission  of  the  people  of  Delhi  did  not  save  them  from  slavery, 
ruin  or  death,  for  the  fierce  barbarian  soldiers  broke  into  the  houses  in 
search  of  plunder,  and  seized  many  of  the  women  and  children,  whom  they 
could  always  sell  for  slaves.  These  outrages  being  resisted  led  to  a  general 
massacre,  and  the  streets  of  Delhi  presented  a  frightful  picture  of  Mogul 
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warfare.  Tamerlane  departed  with  the  name  of  emperor ;  but  Delhi  was 
for  some  time  without  any  real  head,  and  many  chiefs  who  had  been  subject 
to  its  kings  took  the  opportunity  of  establishing  their  independence  ;  so  that 
when  the  government  was  restored  in  the  capital,  nothing  was  left  to  the 
monarch  but  the  territories  immediately  surrounding  it. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  some  of  the  former  possessions  of  the  kings 
of  Delhi  were  recovered  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lodi,  an  Afghan 
race,  who  occupied  the  throne  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  when  Sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane,  became  sovereign  of  the  country  that  had  been  conquered  but 
not  ruled  by  his  great  ancestor,  and  established  that  powerful  monarchy 
usually  termed  the  Mogul  empire  in  India.  Baber  was  the  grandson  of  a 
prince  whose  dominions  comprised  the  whole  of  Cabul,  Balk,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarcand,  with  several  smaller  states,  which  at  his  death  were  shared 
among  many  sons,  one  of  whom,  the  father  of  the  young  hero  in  question, 
inherited  a  small  but  beautiful  territory  called  Ferghana,  in  Independent 
Tartary,  to  which  Baber  succeeded  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  inheritance  by  one  of  his 
more  powerful  relatives,  when  he  sought  refuge  among  the  mountain  tribes, 
and  became  the  youthful  leader  of  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  who  followed 
him  in  many  a  romantic  enterprise,  and  by  whose  help  he  made  several 
conquests,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  power  to  preserve.  For  some  years 
he  led  a  perilous  life,  and  experienced  numerous  vicissitudes,  sometimes 
being  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  band,  sometimes  a  solitary  wanderer  destitute 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  often  compelled  to  hide  himself  in  caves 
or  jungles  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

At  length  it  happened  that  the  throne  of  Cabul  was  seized  by  a  chief 
who  had  no  claim  to  it,  which  afforded  Baber  an  opportunity  for  attempting 
to  possess  it  himself — an  adventure  well  suited  to  his  enterprising  disposi- 
tion. Having  succeeded  in  deposing  the  usurper,  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Cabul  in  the  year  1504,  and  had  reigned  over  that  kingdom  twenty-two 
years,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  toward  Hindostan,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  that  country,  and  the  weakness  of  its  government, 
which  was  harassed  by  constant  insurrections.  The  sultan,  Ibrahim,  was 
unpopular ;  the  governors  of  some  of  the  provinces  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance,  and  several  of  the  native  chiefs  were  in  rebellion,  when  Baber 
marched  against  Delhi,  in  1526,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  Ibrahim 
was  slain  ;  and  thus  ended  the  last  of  the  Afghan  or  Patau  dynasties,  which 
had  occupied  the  throne  of  Delhi  for  three  hundred  years.  The  city  was 
immediately  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  as  was  also  Agra,  which  had 
lately  been  the  royal  residence ;  and  the  king  of  Cabul  mounted  the  throne 
of  Delhi,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  greatest  empire  ever  established 
in  India. 
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PORTUGUESE    SETTLEMENTS    IN    INDIA. 

It  was  during  the  early  career  of  Baber  tliat  the  Portuguese,  whose  great 
maritirne  discoveries  were  beginning  to  produce  an  important  revolution  in 
the  commercial  world,  accomplished  the  long-desired  object  of  finding  a 
passage  by  sea  to  India,  and  they  landed  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
in  the  year  1498. 

The  western  coast  of  Southern  India,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  Cambay 
and  Calicut,  the  latter  an  extensive  territory  reaching  from  Bombay  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  governed  by  a  prince  called  the  zamorin,  or  king  of  kings, 
who  was  considered  a  very  powerful  monarch  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  who  reckoned  among  his  dependents  the  princes  of  several  tributary 
states.  The  zamorin  was  a  Hindu,  but  he  had  many  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects, for  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
trading  to  Calicut,  and  many  natives  of  those  countries  resided  in  the  city. 
To  them  the  arrival  of  strangers,  who  came  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
sharing  in  their  lucrative  commerce,  could  not  be  very  agreeable ;  therefore 
they  determined  from  the  first  to  oppose  them. 

The  leader  of  the  European  expedition  was  Yasco  de  Gama,  who  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  sovereign,  whose  residence  was  a  fortified 
palace,  or  citadel,  covering  a  large  space  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
which  enclosed  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  De  Gama  and 
his  attendant  officers  were  carried  in  palanquins  to  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
where  they  were  received  by  a  venerable  Bramin,  who  led  them  through 
several  large  halls  to  the  state  apartment,  where  the  zamorin  was  reclining 
on  a  low  couch  placed  on  the  dais,  or  raised  part  of  the  floor,  which  was 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet.  On  one  side  of  the  couch  stood  an  attendant 
with  a  gold-plate,  containing  the  betel-leaf,  which  is  constantly  chewed  by 
Hindus  of  rank,  who  esteem  it  a  great  luxury  ;  and  on  the  other  side  was  a 
large  golden  vase,  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  leaf  when 
all  the  juice  had  been  extracted,  as  it  is  never  swallowed.  The  prince  was 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  fine  white  muslin  and  a  silk-turban,  both  splendidly 
embroidered  with  gold.  His  arms  and  legs  were  without  clothing,  but  were 
ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  costly  bracelets,  and  his  ears  were 
adorned  with  long  pendants  of  the  finest  diamonds.  When  the  visiters 
drew  near,  he  merely  raised  his  head  a  little  from  the  embroidered  cushion 
on  which  it  rested,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  Bramin  that  the  chief  was  to  sit 
down  on  the  step  of  the  dais,  the  rest  remaining  standing ;  for  it  is  not  cus- 
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tomary  among  the  Hindus  to  kneel  to  their  prince?,  therefore  strangers 
were  not  expected  to  do  so.  De  Gama's  credentials  from  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal were  very  graciously  received  ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  brought  a  present — an  omission  he  excused  by  saying  he 
had  not  expected  to  visit  the  dominions  of  so  great  a  prince  when  he 
embarked  on  his  voyage.  The  zamorin  appeared  very  much  inclined  to 
favor  the  views  of  the  Europeans,  by  permitting  them  to  form  a  setdement 
at  Calicut ;  but  the  Mohammedans  contrived  to  excite  his  suspicions  that 
their  ultimate  object  was  to  conquer  the  country,  and  he  was  led  to  sanction 
some  acts  of  violence,  which  induced  the  commander,  after  loading  his 
ships  with  spices,  silks,  and  other  produce  of  the  country,  to  hasten  his 
departure. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  another  expedition  arrived  from  Portu- 
gal, under  the  command  of  Cabral,  who  reached  Calicut  in  the  month  of 
September,  1500,  and  was  met  by  a  friendly  message  from  the  zamorin, 
inviting  him  to  land  ;  but  as  he  did  not  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  a  Hindu  prince,  he  adopted  the  precaution  of  stipulating  that  four 
Bramins,  of  high  rank,  should  be  sent  on  board  his  ship  as  hostages ;  and, 
after  some  negotiation,  this  demand  was  complied  with.  A  building  for  the 
audience,  which  Cabral  called  a  gallery,  was  erected  on  the  shore.  It  was 
hung  with  curtains  of  crimson  velvet,  and  its  floor  was  covered  with  carpets ; 
and  there  the  admiral,  being  duly  prepared  with  presents,  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception,  and,  what  was  of  still  more  consequence,  obtained  per- 
mission to  build  a  factory  at  Calicut. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hostages,  who  had  evinced  the  utmost  horror  at 
being  detained  on  board  strange  vessels,  where  they  had  no  means  of  per- 
forming their  customary  rites,  and  who  would  not  eat  of  the  food  offered  to 
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them,  were  soon  reduced  to  such  a  deplorable  condition,  that  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  ships,  and  were  landed  on  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  coast, 
that  it  might  not  be  known  they  were  released. 

The  factory  was  speedily  erected,  and  the  Portuguese  began  to  trade  with 
the  natives  ;  but  the  Mohammedans  soon  renewed  their  hostilities,  and 
making  a  sudden  attack  on  the  new  building,  overpowered  the  inmates, 
many  of  whom  were  killed,  while  the  rest  sought  shelter  on  board  their  ves- 
sels. The  factory  was  completely  plundered,  and  the  Portuguese,  after 
destroying  several  merchant-ships  belonging  to  the  assailants,  and  firing  on 
the  town,  which,  being  chiefly  built  of  wood,  was  set  on  fire  in  many  places, 
took  their  departure.  Cabral  at  first  thought  of  applying  to  the  zamorin  for 
redress,  but  hearing  that  he  had  taken  a  large  share  of  the  spoil,  concluded 
that  he  had  countenanced  the  outrage.  He  therefore  sailed  away  for  Co- 
chin, the  capital  of  a  small  state  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  governed  by  a 
native  prince,  who  was  then  subject  to  the  zamorin  of  Calicut,  but  is  now 
tributary  to  the  British  government  in  India. 

Cochin  is  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  those  rich  pro- 
ductions of  nature  peculiar  to  an  eastern  clime.  The  villages  are  often  em- 
bowered in  groves  of  luxuriant  mango-trees  and  lofty  palms  ;  while  the 
Ghaut  mountains,  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  are  covered 
with  forests  of  teak,  and  other  fine  timber  trees,  from  which  the  raja  derives 
a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  teak,  which  is  in  great  demand  at 
Bengal,  for  ship-building,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Indian  trees,  towering 
even  above  the  tallest  palm.  Its  leaves  often  measure  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  it  bears  a  small  white  fragrant  flower. 
Mangoes  and  tamarinds  are  usually  planted  at  the  building  of  a  village,  as 
they  help  to  supply  the  people  with  food,  as  well  as  to  afford  an  agreeable 
shade  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  The  people  of  Cochin  cultivate  rice 
in  their  well-watered  valleys,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  obtain  two  crops  a  year. 
There  were  many  Jews  in  the  capital,  which,  next  to  Calicut,  was  the  greatest 
trading  city  on  tiie  Malabar  coast. 

The  king  of  Cochin,  whose  name  was  Triumpara,  was  a  vassal  of  the 
zamorin,  but  had  long  been  desirous  of  shaking  off  his  dependence  on  that 
prince,  consequently  was  very  willing  to  form  an  alliance  with  any  people 
likely  to  aid  him  in  that  design.  But  Cabral,  on  mature  deliberation,  de- 
termined to  defer  all  hostilities  with  the  zamorin,  and  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  with 
an  understanding  that,  if  the  king  of  Portugal  should  send  out  an  expedition 
against  Calicut,  the  raja  of  Cochin  might  be  regarded  as  an  ally.  A  power- 
ful fleet  was  immediately  equipped  for  a  new  voyage  to  India,  to  demand 
redress  for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  and  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  per- 
manent settlement.  De  Gama  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  on 
arriving  at  Calicut,  declared  he  was  come  either  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the 
treatment  his  countrymen  had  experienced,  or  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and 
sent  a  message  to  that  effect  to  the  zamorin  ;  but  not  receiving  an  answer  so 
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soon  as  he  expected,  lie  executed  the  latter  threat  in  a  barharous  manner, 
by  putting  to  death  fifty  unoffending  natives  who  had  been  seized  on  the 
coast. 

It  was  by  such  disgraceful  acts  of  cruelty  as  these,  that  the  Portuguese 
frequently  sullied  their  conquests  in  the  east ;  for  in  those  days,  when  the 
chief  object  of  distant  voyages  was  to  obtain  possession,  by  force,  of  newly- 
discovered  countries,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  engaged  in  such  ad- 
ventures were  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  daring  character,  of  whom 
t'.iere  were  vast  numbers,  in  both  Spain  and  Portugal.  De  Gama,  however, 
(!id  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  settlement  at  Calicut,  but  was  allowed  to  build 
a  factory  at  Cochin,  where  he  left  some  troops  to  protect  the  king  Triuni- 
para,  his  faithful  ally  ;  and  having  captured  several  vessels,  richly  laden,  he 
returned  to  Europe  with  the  spoils. 

As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  were  gone,  the  zamorin  resolved  to  punish  his 
disobedient  vassal,  the  king  of  Cochin,  for  having  permitted  the  foreigners 
to  establish  a  trading  station  in  his  capital,  and  with  that  intent  he  soon  ap- 
peared with  a  large  army  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  which  the  king  hastily 
summoned  his  councillors,  who  advised  him  to  make  submission  to  the 
offended  monarch,  his  liege  lord  ;  but  Triumpara  declared  he  would  rather 
die  than  accede  to  the  zamorin's  demands,  which  were  to  break  off  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Portuguese,  and  deliver  up  all  of  that  nation  who  had  remained 
in  Cochin. 

Deserted  by  most  of  his  nobles  and  chief  Bramins,  who  had  all  fled  in 
terror,  the  brave  prince,  with  a  small  band  of  faithful  adherents,  defended  the 
principal  approach  to  his  capital;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  at 
length  gave  up  the  contest,  and  withdrew  to  the  little  island  of  Vipeen,  a 
place  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  to  mourn  over  the  lo??  of  three  sons  who 
had  fallen  in  the  action.  This  unfortunate  sovereign  was  restored  to  his 
throne  by  the  great  Albuquerque,  who  arrived  with  reinforcements  from 
Europe,  and  soon  forced  the  zamorin  to  abandon  Cochin  ;  but  Triumpara 
seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  cares  of  royalty,  for,  not  long  after- 
ward, he  resigned  his  dignity  to  his  nephew,  and  assuming  the  habit  of  a 
faquir,  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  solitude. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  long  struggle  that  ensued, 
or  the  horrors  that  attended  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  a  very 
few  years,  were  firmly  established  in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  possession 
of  the  large  maritime  city  of  Goa,  wiiich  they  took  in  1510,  and  where  they 
formed  a  regular  government,  headed  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Portugal ;  and  this  city  has  ever  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  India.  Goa  was  the  chief  city  of  a  territory  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  of  Bijapur,  and  was  one  of  the  states  formerly  attached  to  the 
crown  of  Delhi,  but  had  become  independent  during  the  troubles  that  caused 
so  many  revolutions  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Third. 

The  zabaim  was  absent,  engaged  in  war  with  a  neighboring  prince,  when 
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the  Portuguese  led  by  the  celebrated  Albuquerque,  attacked  the  city,  which 
was  surrendered  without  opposition,  as  the  citizens  had  no  efficient  means 
of  defence.  The  commander,  who  bore  the  title  of  viceroy,  acted  with  great 
moderation  on  this  occasion  toward  the  inhabitants,  whose  property  was  left 
untouched,  and  many  of  whom  were  permitted  to  retain  their  civil  offices  ; 
while  the  viceroy  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  assumed  the  character 
of  a  great  potentate.  The  zabaim  made  great  efforts  to  recover  the  city, 
from  which  the  intruders  were  at  one  time  expelled,  but  they  regained  pos- 
session, after  a  desperate  conflict  in  the  streets  ;  and  in  the  end,  the  Portu- 
guese supremacy  was  fully  established. 

Albuquerque  kept  his  court  with  all  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  prince,  and 
secured  his  conquest  by  erecting  extensive  fortifications  around  it.  He  ex- 
ercised his  authority  with  mildness,  formed  alliances  with  several  of  the 
native  princes,  and  endeavored  to  create  a  friendly  feeling  between  his  own 
people  and  those  of  the  country,  by  promoting  marriages  between  the  Portu- 
guese soldiers  and  the  Hindu  maidens,  by  which  means,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Hindu  families  of  Goa  became  attached  to  the  Europeans.  The  brides 
were  all  obliged  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
mixed  marriages  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Goa. 

Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Goa,  the  Portuguese  had  made  some  con- 
quests in  the  territories  of  the  kings  of  Cambay  and  Guzerat,  and  built  fac- 
tories and  forts  on  several  parts  of  the  coast ;  but  they  never  obtained  any 
possessions  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  their  real  sovereignty  being  on  the 
seas,  where  they  were  sufficiently  powerful,  for  more  than  a  century,  to  keep 
all  the  trade  of  the  east  in  their  own  hands  ;  while  they  were  enabled  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  hostile  princes,  by  the  aid  of  those  with  whom  they  maintained 
friendly  alliances.  Among  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Albuquerque,  was  that  of  Malacca,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  that  name,  an  important  station,  as  being  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  between  India,  China,  and  the  principal  oriental  islands;  a  trade 
now  possessed  by  Singapore,  a  British  settlement  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  same  peninsula. 

Albuquerque  died  in  1515,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  over  whom  his 
authority  had  extended ;  for  although  a  great  conqueror,  he  was  a  beneficent 
ruler,  and  had  refrained  from  oppressing  the  vanquished  by  those  exactions 
to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit  under  his  successors.  It  was  in  the 
year  following  the  death  of  Albuquerque,  that  the  Portuguese  made  their  first 
voyage  to  Canton  ;  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  being 
the  commencement  of  a  direct  intercourse  between  Europe  and  China.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sultan  Baber  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  line  of  sovereigns  under  whom  the  country  reached 
its  highest  state  of  prosperity,  and  who  ruled  over  a  larger  portion  of  it  than 
had  ever  before  been  united  under  one  head. 
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The  very  name  of  Mogul  was  so  distasteful  to  the  Hindu  princes,  as 
well  as  to  the  Patau  omrahs,  or  nobles,  that  Baber  soon  found  it  would  be 
a  difficult  task  to  maintain  the  throne  he  had  won ;  and,  during  his  brief 
reign  of  five  years,  was  constantly  engaged  in  repressing  the  revolts  of  the 
numerous  chiefs  who  united  their  forces  against  him.  He  had,  therefore, 
but  little  leisure  to  organize  any  regular  plan  of  government ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  authority,  by  several  signal  victories,  and  reduced 
many  of  the  hostile  Rajput  rulers  to  subjection,  so  that  at  the  lime  of  his 
death  he  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  nearly  all  the  north  of  India. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  eastern  princes,  being  a  poet, 
historian,  and  musician,  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  elegant,  yet  free  in  his  man- 
ners, easy  of  access  to  his  subjects,  and  fond  of  social  enjoyments.  He  was 
so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  that,  in  the  days  of  his 
adversity,  when  closely  pursued  by  his  enemies,  he  would  pause  in  the 
midst  of  his  flight  to  gaze  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  gather  a  simple 
flower ;  and  his  heart  was  so  little  corrupted  by  ambition,  that  amid  all  his 
prosperity  his  thoughts  would  often  turn  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  the 
lovely  valley  of  Ferghana,  with  all  the  warmth  of  youthful  affection  ;  and  there 
were  moments,  perhaps,  when  he  would  have  given  up  all  his  brilliant  con- 
quests and  his  high  station  to  recover  that  one  beloved  spot,  which  had  long 
since  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Usbek  Tartars. 

Baber  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Humayun,  a  prince  of  great  lit- 
erary attainments,  whose  court  was  celebrated  for  the  number  of  learned 
men  who  there  found  liberal  patronage.  Scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the 
throne,  when  his  brother  Kamran,  who  had  been  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  government  of  Cabul,  laid  claim  to  that  kingdom  as  his  lawful 
inheritance  ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  him,  with  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  the  Indus  ;  by  which  arrangement  Cabul  was  separated  from  the 
crown  of  Delhi. 

The  new  sultan  now  turned  his  attention  toward  recovering  some  of  the 
states  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Delhi,  and  with  that  view 
invaded  Guzerat,  which,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  governed 
by  its  own  independent  sovereigns,  and  was  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Hindostan,  producing  cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigo, 
flax,  and  grain  of  various  sorts,  in  abundance  ;  while,  in  many  parts,  the 
land  that  was  not  under  culture,  afforded  rich  pastures  for  cattle  and  horses. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  Guzerat  had  long  been  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  no  part  of  India  carried  on  a  more  extensive  foreign  trade. 
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City  of  Sural. 

Among  the  great  commercial  towns  of  this  kingdom  was  Sural,  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  shawls,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Hin- 
dostan.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  first  place  in  the  Mogul  domin- 
ions where  the  British  East  India  Company  obtained  a  settlement,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  their  principal  station.  Another  great  port  of  Guzerat 
was  Diu,  the  possession  of  which  had  long  been  ardently  desired  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  made  several  attempts  to  take  it  by  force,  but  without 
success. 

At  length  their  wishes  were  accomplished  by  other  means,  for  when 
the  sultan  of  Delhi  went  to  war  with  the  king  of  Guzerat,  the  latter 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Portuguese,  offering  to  let  them  build  a 
factory  at  Diu,  provided  they  would  assist  him  to  maintain  his  dominions 
against  the  Moguls ;  to  which  they  readily  consented,  and  sent  a  body  of 
five  hundred  men  to  aid  the  monarch  and  establish  the  new  settlement. 
The  invaders  were  speedily  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  a  factory  was 
erected,  according  to  agreement  ;  but  when  Bahadur  found  that  his  allies 
were  fortifying  their  building,  he  naturally  became  alarmed,  and  sent  a 
remonstrance  to  their  chief  commander,  Nuno  da  Cunha,  who  proposed  to 
settle  the  difference  at  a  personal  interview.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Portuguese  premeditated  any  act  of  violence  ;  but  it  seems  that,  in 
the  heat  of  the  dispute  that  took  place,  the  king  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the 
officers;  and  several  of  his  attendants,  as  well  as  some  Europeans,  also  lost 
their  lives  in  the  confusion  that  ensued. 

This  unfortunate  circumstance  led  to  the  siege  of  Diu,  a  memorable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  who  defended  their  fort  for  a  long 
time  against  a  host  of  besiegers,  consisting  of  all  the  forces  of  Guzerat,  aided 
by  seventy  Turkish  galleys,  carrying  a  great  number  of  cannons,  and  having 
on  board  seven  thousand  troops,  commanded  by  the  governor  of  Cairo. 
This  armament  was  sent  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who  was  sovereign 
of  Egypt  as  well  as  Turkey,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  protect  the  trade 
of  his  subjects  in  India  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Europeans. 

The  sieo"e  of  Diu  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  courage  displayed 
by  the  Portu^-uese  ladies  within  the  fort,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
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soldiers,  undaunted  by  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  lent  their  aid  in  repairing- 
the  works,  carried  away  the  wounded  as  they  fell,  and  revived  the  droopino- 
spirits  of  the  defenders  by  their  own  enthusiasm.  At  length  reinforcements 
arrived  from  Goa,  the  fort  was  relieved,  and  the  town  of  Diu  was  added  to 
the  Portuguese  possessions. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  Guzerat,  the  sultan  Humayun 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  several  chiefs  who  were  opposed  to  the  ^Mo^ul 
government.  The  most  formidable  of  these  enemies  was  Shir-khan,  an 
Afghan  chief,  who  had  raised  a  large  force  in  Bengal,  and,  with  all  the 
treachery  of  the  Afghan  character,  offered  to  make  peace  with  the  sultan, 
but  while  the  negotiations  were  pending,  suddenly  attacked  his  camp,  and 
put  the  whole  army  to  flight,  while  Humayun  himself  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner  by  swimming  across  the  Ganges  on  his  elephant.  A  second 
defeat  obliged  him  to  seek  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  accompanied  by  a 
few  followers  and  the  females  of  his  family.  His  course  lay  through  the 
western  district,  toward  the  Indus,  where,  for  three  days,  they  could  not  find 
a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  parched  lips,  or  a  single  tree  to  afford  a  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  blazing  sun,  which  no  friendly  cloud  obscured  even 
for  a  moment.  The  appearance  of  a  well,  on  the  fourth  day,  was  hailed 
with  frantic  joy,  but  in  the  rush  to  obtain  the  first  bucket  of  water  that  was 
drawn  up,  some  of  the  soldiers  fell  in  and  were  drowned.  Among  the  ladies 
who  accompanied  Humayun  on  this  calamitous  journey,  was  Hamida,  his 
favorite  sultana,  and  the  mother  of  the  great  sultan  Akber,  who  was  born 
just  as  the  fugitives  reached  the  other  side  of  the  desert. 

It  was  usual  for  the  father,  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  to  distribute  presents 
to  those  around  him  ;  but  Humayun,  who  had  nothing  to  give,  broke  a  pod 
of  musk  and  scattered  its  contents  among  his  followers,  wishing  that  the 
fame  of  his  son  might  spread  around  like  the  odor  of  that  perfume,  a  prayer 
in  which  all  present  heartily  joined  ;  and  most  amply  was  the  wish  accom- 
plished in  the  brilliant  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  adorned 
an  eastern  throne. 

In  the  meantime,  the  brothers  of  the  sultan  had  openly  revolted,  and 
Shir-khan  had  seized  on  the  throne ;  while,  to  add  to  the  distresses  of  this 
unfortunate  sultan,  his-  infant  son  was  carried  off  from  his  camp,  to  serve  as 
a  hostage  in  case  of  need.  Surrounded  thus  by  enemies,  and  overwhelmed 
with  misfortunes,  the  unhappy  monarch  at  length  sought  refuge  in  Persia, 
where  he  was  received  and  magnificently  entertained  at  the  court  of  Shah- 
Tahmas,  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  reign  of  Shir-khan  was  a  very  short  one,  as  he  was  killed  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  about  five  years  after  his  usur- 
pation. Notwithstanding  the  treacherous  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained 
the  throne,  he  proved  an  excellent  sovereign,  and  ruled  over  a  much  larger 
extent  of  territory  than  was  possessed  by  Humayun,  as  many  of  the  princes 
who  would   not  recognise  the   Mogul    dynasty   readily   acknowledged   the 
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authority  of  an  Afghan  monarch  ;  besides  which,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ben- 
gal was  devoted  to  his  interests  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and 
was,  consequently,  reunited  to  that  empire.  Shir-khan  constructed  one  of 
the  finest  high  roads  that  was  ever  made  in  the  world.  It  extended  entirely 
across  Hindostan,  from  the  Ganges,  in  Bengal,  to  the  Indus,  bordered  on 

each  side,  along  its  whole  extent,  with  fruit- 
trees.     It  was  the  duty  of  an  oriental  sovereign 
to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
in  his  dominions  ;  and  caravanseries  had  been 
built,   ti'ees   planted,   and  wells   dug,  for  that 
purpose ;    but  this    magnificent  road   far  sur- 
passed all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  both 
pleasure  and  convenience.     The  trees  afforded 
shade  as  well  as  refreshment ;    and  at  every 
stage  was  a  caravansery,  where  persons  of  all 
sects  were  lodged  and  entertained  according  to 
their  peculiar   habits.      Attend- 
ants of  different  castes  were  paid 
^3^i;rfi'y;^fe=F-     ^y  the  government  to  wait  upon 
^y^^^^^"^.!^^   Hindu  travellers,  whose  religion 
did    not    allow    of    their   beinff 


served  by  Mohammedans ;  and 
at  every  two  miles  was  a  well  or 
a  fountain,  which  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  chief  necessaries 
of  a  hot  climate. 


HiiKlu  Water-Girl. 


Shir-khan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selim,  who  reigned  in  peace  nine 
years  ;  but  after  his  death,  his  son,  a  minor,  was  deposed  by  one  of  his 
uncles,  whose  bad  government  occasioned  the  defection  of  several  chiefs  ;  and 
again  the  empire  was  dismembered,  and  distracted  by  civil  warfare.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Humayun,  assisted  by  the  Persian  monarch,  had  been  at  war 
with  his  brother  Kamran,  from  whom  he  recovered  the  crown  of  Cabul,  and 
his  little  son  Akber,  then  about  three  years  of  age.  Kamran,  after  several 
attempts  to  regain  possession  of  Cabul,  took  refuge  among  the  Afghans  in 
the  mountains  of  Khyber,  whither  he  was  pursued  ;  and  after  many  adven- 
tures, was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  who  cruelly  deprived  him 
of  his  sight,  and  sent  him  to  Mecca,  where  he  soon  died. 

Humayun  contented  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  until  the  troubles 
that  arose  in  Delhi,  after  the  death  of  Selim,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  former  power.  He  marched  into  India,  attacked  the  princes 
who  were  at  war  with  each  other  for  the  throne,  and  regained  his  capitals  of 
Delhi  and  Agra  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  follow  up  these  successes,  a  task  that 
was  left  to  his  son  Akber,  who  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  in  1556,  a  few  months  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
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CHAPTER   TX. 

MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    HINDUS. 

The  Hindus,  notwithstanding  the  many  revolutions  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  country,  and  their  intermixture  with  the  Mohammedans,  had  preserved 
most  of  their  ancient  customs  unchanged,  but  more  particularly  those  that 
appertained  to  their  religion,  and  some  of  their  early  political  institutions, 
which,  although  not  maintained  perhaps  in  all  their  original  purity,  pre- 
sented the  same  leading  characteristics  that  distinguished  them  from  all 
others  in  former  times.  Among  these  institutions  were  the  townships  or 
village-republics,  where  the  truest  and  most  pleasing  picture  of  Hindu  life 
was  to  be  found. 

Amid  all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
vast  regions  of  India,  the  privileges  of  the  townships  had  been  respected, 
so  that  each  village  was  a  little  independent  commonwealth,  governed  by 
its  own  laws ;  and  its  own  ruler,  the  elder  or  headman,  who  was  answerable 
to  the  lord  of  the  soil  for  the  rents  paid  by  the  ryots  or  cultivators  for  their 
holdings.  The  headman  might  be  called  the  village-mayor.  He  was  the 
chief  magistrate  and  judge  —  the  commander  in  case  of  an  attack;  and  to 
him  belonged  the  right  of  levying  such  taxes  as  were  necessary  for  keeping 
the  temples  jn  repair,  for  celebrating  festivals,  and  for  other  public  expenses. 
He  was  assisted  by  several  subordinate  officers,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the 
accountant  and  the  watchman  ;  the  duty  of  the  former  being  to  keep  the 
records  of  everything  relating  to  the  lands,  as  the  names  of  the  ryots,  the 
extent  of  their  holdings,  and  amount  of  rents,  with  an  exact  account  of  all 
payments  and  disbursements.  This  office  was  hereditary,  as  was  also  that 
of  the  watchman,  a  very  busy  and  important  person,  who  might  be  called 
the  head  of  the  police,  and  had  so  many  duties  to  perform,  that  he  was 
usually  assisted  by  his  sons  and  other  male  relatives. 

If  any  property  were  stolen,  the  watchman  was  bound  to  use  every  exer- 
tion to  discover  the  thief,  who  was  sometimes  tracked  through  the  country 
for  many  miles,  the  pursuit  never  being  abandoned  until  he  was  traced  to 
some  other  village,  when  it  became  the  duty  of  the  watchman  of  that  com- 
munity to  take  up  the  chase,  which  was  thus  continued  until  the  robber 
was  captured,  for  it  was  very  seldom  that  these  active  officers  missed  their 
object.  The  watchman  was  expected  to  know  the  character  of  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  village,  and  to  report  to  his  superiors  whatever  might  be  wrong 
in  their  conduct. 

It  was  also  his  business  to  overlook  the  fields,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
the  crops,  as  well  as  to  see  that  the  boundary-marks  were  kept  in  proper 
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order;  for  the  fields  were  not  separated  by  hedges  or  ditches,  but  their 
extent  was  usually  marked  by  a  tree,  a  pond,  or  a  temple.  The  lands  were 
allotted  as  formerly  described,  each  man  taking  a  share  of  the  inferior  with 
the  good  ;  and  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation  were  the  same  as  in 
ancient  times,  with  the  addition  of  tobacco,  which  was  perhaps  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese  into  both  India  and  China,  since  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  it  in  either  country  until  after  the  discovery  of  America,  where  the 
plant  was  first  found  by  the  Europeans,  and  carried  by  them  to  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Every  village  had  its  messenger  or  post- 
man, and  a  certain  number  of  useful  artisans, 
as  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  a  potter,  and  such 
others  as  were  required  to  supply  the  mod- 
erate wants  of  a  rustic  population  ;  and  to 
each  little  community  was  also  attached  a 
priest,  an  astrologer,  a  schoolmaster,  a  bard, 
and  a  musician,  who  did  not  the  less  con- 
tribute toward  the  general  happiness,  by  fos- 
tering the  favorite  superstitions  of  the  simple 
people. 

All  of  the  Hindus  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  supernatural  beings,  and  imagine 
that  every  village   has   its   especial  guar-  ^.. 
dian-genius,  to  watch  over  those  whose  -'-- 
virtues    entitle   them  to   such   protection. 
The   Bramins    themselves    inculcate    the 
belief  in  good  and  evil  genii,  who  often  figure  as  principal  characters  in 
Hindu  tales. 

The  villagers  are  described  as  living  in  happy  unity  among  themselves, 
and  generally  in  easy  circumstances.  They  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
place  of  their  birth,  and  if  driven  by  warfare  to  remove  to  some  other  spot, 
would  return  when  peace  was  restored,  to  setde  again  on  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  even  though  all  traces  of  their  former  habitations  might  have  been 
destroyed,  and  their  fields  converted  into  a  desert.  The  cottages  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  were  constructed  of  bamboos  and  thatched  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  palm  ;  in  others  they  were  built  of  clay,  with  flat  tiled 
roofs,  —  and  in  many  districts,  had  neat  gardens  for  the  growtli  of  vege- 
tables. But  the  simple  habits  of  the  Hindus  required  so  little  furniture, 
that  the  house  of  a  farmer  seldom  contained  more  than  two  or  three  mats, 
a  handmill,  some  cooking  utensils,  an  iron  plate  used  for  baking  cakes, 
and  a  few  dishes.  The  husbandmen  arose  at  daybreak,  and,  taking  their 
breakfasts  with  them,  set  off  with  their  cattle  to  their  respective  fields,  from 
which  they  did  not  return  till  evening.  Their  dinner  was  usually  carried 
to  them  about  noon  by  their  wives  or  daughters,  whose  chief  employments 
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were  to  grind  the  corn,  fetch  water,  cook,  and  spin.  The  cooking,  which 
was  always  performed  in  the  open  air  or  under  a  shed,  consisted  chiefly  of 
baking  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  boilins;  rice,  and  preparing  veo-etables  ; 
for  very  little  animal  food  was  used  by  the  people  in  general,  and  none  by 
the  Bramins. 

The  Indians,  at  their  meals,  help  themselves  with  their  fingers,  and  place 
their  dishes  on  the  ground,  each  man  taking  his  meal  alone;  an  unsocial 
custom,  that  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  many  rules  to  be  observed  with 
regard  to  different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  horror  a  Hindu  feels  of  eating 
with  a  person  whose  caste  is  inferior  to  his  own  —  a  prejudice  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  any  man  would  throw  away  his  dinner  untasted,  if  such  a  person 
only  placed  his  foot  on  the  spot  where  the  meal  was  being  prepared. 

The  evenings  of  the  villagers,  after  their  return  fiom  the  fields,  were 
spent  in  recreation  with  their  families  and  neighbors ;  and  they  might  some- 
times be  seen  sitting  in  a  circle  under  the  trees,  listening  with  delight  to 
some  wonderful  tale  related  by  the  bard  of  the  village,  or  perhaps  by  some 
wandering  faquir,  or  traveller,  who  had 
come  to  seek  shelter  and  entertainment 
for  the  night,  and  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion there  was  always  a  house  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  ;  and  a  fund  was 
also  kept  for  the  purpose  of  giving  alms 
to  religious  mendicants.  The  monkish 
orders  had  become  very  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  had  convents  to  which  lands 
were  attached  ;  but  a  great  number  of  the  . 
members  subsisted  entirely  on  charity, 
and  were  merely  associated  by  certain 
rules  which  they  made  for  themselves. 
Among  these  were  several  sects  of  pre- 
tended devotees,  who  sought  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  sanctity  by  imposing 
on  themselves,  or  seeming  to  do  so,  the  most  painful  austerities ;  but  their 
influence  gradually  declined  ;  some  of  them  were  in  time  treated  with  con- 
tempt as  impostors,  while  others  inspired  dread  by  their  lawless  deeds.  To 
the  latter  class  belonged  the  Nagas,  who  were  at  once  monks,  soldiers,  and 
robbers  —  sometimes  engaging,  for  pay,  in  the  services  of  different  princes, 
and  at  other  times  forming  themselves  into  large  armed  bands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder.  The  personal  appearance  of  these  fanatics  was  forbidding 
in  the  extreme  ;  for  their  clothing  consisted  of  merely  a  coarse  hempen-cloth 
tied  round  them,  while  their  long,  shaggy  beards  and  matted  hair,  hanging 
over  their  bare  arms,  gave  them  a  wild  and  ferocious  aspect.  The  Nagas 
were  again  divided  into  other  sects,  some  of  whom  were  worshippers  of 
Vishnu,  others  of  Siva,  and  desperate  conflicts  often  ensued  between  them. 

The  emperor  Akber,  on  one  of  his  expeditions,  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Ganges  two  parties,  who  with  their  swords  were  about  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  a  bathing-place.  He  humanely  endeavored  to  effect  an  amicable 
arrangement,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  therefore  stopped  to  witness  the  battle, 
which  was  fought  with  great  fury,  many  being  killed  on  both  sides ;  till  at 
length,  one  party  gaining  a  decided  advantage,  the  emperor  commanded 
his  guards  to  interfere  to  prevent  more  bloodshed :  but  even  then  the  con- 
test was  given  up  with  great  reluctance. 

As  late  as  the  year  1760,  a  still  more  violent  affray  took  place  at  the 
great  fair  of  Hardvvar,  where,  it  is  said,  some  thousands  were  left  dead  on 
the  field :  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggerated  statement.  Hardwar,  or 
Ganga  Dwara  —  meaning  the  gate  of  the  Ganges  —  is  situated  at  the  spot 
where  that  river  issues  from  the  mountains,  and  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pil- 
grimage, besides  being  the  seat  of  the  greatest  fair  in  India.  The  fair  and 
religious  festival  are  held  together,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  on  which  occasion 
not  less  than  from  two  to  three  thousand  persons  are  assembled  ;  and  every 
twelfth  year,  which  is  a  sort  of  jubilee,  the  numbers  are  still  greater.  The 
festivals  generally  ended  in  bloodshed,  until  Bengal  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  in  1765  ;  since  which  time,  measures  for  preserving  peace  and 
good  order  have  been  successfully  adopted. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion,  as  the  Hindus,  nor  is  there  any  country  where 
places  of  worship  are  so  numerous.  No  sabbath  is  observed,  but  holydays 
are  frequent,  and  the  temples  are  visited  daily  and  hourly,  by  persons  of  both 
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sexes,  who  carry  offerings  to  the  idols,  and  decorate  them  with  garlands  of 
flowers.  The  most  devout  perform  their  morning  devotions  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake  or  river,  which  is  usually  furnished  with  flights  of  steps,  ihat  the 
worshippers  may  descend  to  the  water,  to  go  through  the  customary  ablu- 
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tions  which  form  a  part  of  their  religious  rites.  Parties  of  Bramins  are  con- 
stantly seen  repairing  to  the  teinj)les  ;  while,  on  every  holyday,  the  roads 
and  streets  are  tlironged  with  religious  mendicants,  usually  distinguished  by 
a  dingy  orange-colored  scarf,  or  turban  ;  pilgrims  bearing  some  symbol  of 
the  god  they  are  going  to  worship,  whose  name  they  repeat  aloud  to  every 
passer-by  ;  processions,  with  images  borne  on  stages,  elevated  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  representations  of  temples,  chariots,  and  horses, 
accompanied  by  drums,  cymbals,  and  other  noisy  instruments,  and  followed 
by  immense  crowds  of  the  common  people. 

The  native  princes  celebrated  all  the  great  festivals  with  extraordinary 
splendor,  lavishing  vast  sums  on  gorgeous  processions,  and  other  costly 
j>ageants.  The  most  magnificent  of  these  spectacles  was  a  dramatic  per- 
formance, exhibited  in  the  open  air,  at  the  festival  of  Rama,  to  commemo- 
rate the  supposed  victory  of  that  deified  hero  over  the  giant  king  of  Ceylon. 
On  this  occasion,  a  temporary  building,  erected  on  some  large  plain,  repre- 
sented the  giant's  castle,  which  was  stormed  and  taken,  by  a  band  of  war- 
riors, led  by  one  who  personated  Rama  himself.  It  was  customary  for  the 
prince,  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  province,  to  be  present  at  this  exhibi- 
tion, which,  after  the  mock  combat,  ended  with  fireworks,  and  a  triumphal 
procession,  described  as  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  ever  witnessed  even 
in  the  East. 

The  Hindus  took  great  delight  in  shows  and  merry-makings,  especially 
in  fairs,  which  were  generally  held  once  a  year,  in  most  of  tiie  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Some  of  them  were  great  commercial  fairs,  attended  by  merchants 
from  different  countries,  but  also  resorted  to  for  pleasure  by  the  lower  or- 
ders, for  whose  entertainment  there  were  such  amusements*  as  are  described 
as  usual  at  an  English  fair.  The  Indians  have  a  spring  festival,  called  the 
holi,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  villages  with  bonfires  and  sports,  one  of  the 
favorite  diversions  of  the  revellers  on  this  particular  occasion  being,  that  of 
throwing  over  each  other  a  crimson  powder,  made  up  for  the  purpose  into 
little  balls,  until  every  individual  is  so  completely  disguised  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  from  another,  which  causes  abundance  of  mirth  ;  and  this 
game  is  played  in  the  houses  of  the  great  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  among 
the  simple  villagers. 

It  has  always  been  customary  among  the  Hindus  to  marry  their  children 
at  a  very  early  age,  particularly  the  daughters;  so  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  a  girl  to  become  a  bride  when  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  sometimes  the 
bridegroom  was  almost  as  juvenile.  The  young  people,  however,  had  more 
liberty  of  choice  than  in  China  ;  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  matri- 
mony was  often  the  result  of  mutual  attachment.  The  nupiials  were  always 
performed  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  and  consisted  merely  of  a 
few  simple  ceremonies,  such  as  tying  the  hands  of  the  parties  together  with 
a  blade  of  grass,  and  repeating  certain  sentences  while  the  bride  took  seven 
steps  across  the  floor,  the  seventh  being  considered  the  tie  which  rendered 
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the  union  indissoluble.  A  dinner  was  usually  given,  and  presents  made  to 
the  guests,  after  which  the  newly-married  pair  were  conducted  in  procession 
to  their  abode.  If  the  bride  were  of  high  rank,  she  was  literally  covered 
with  jewels  from  head  to  foot ;  and  even  females  of  the  lower  classes  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  ornaments  on  such  occasions,  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Hindus,  whatever  may  be  their  station  in  life,  is  invariably  lavished  on  per- 
sonal ornaments. 

The  suttee,  or  immolation  of  widows  was  a  very  prevalent  practice  at  this 
period,  but  not  universal,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  the  victim  gen- 
erally acted  by  her  own  free  will,  often  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her 
relatives.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case,  especially  among  the  families 
of  princes  and  great  Bramins,  who  were  sometimes  desirous  of  augmenting 
the  solemnity  of  the  funeral  rites  by  a  suttee,  and  would  even  employ  force 
to  gain  their  object.  The  emperor  Akber  made  a  law  to  protect  women 
from  so  horrible  a  fate,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  the  life  of  one  lady, 
by  riding  some  hundreds  of  miles,  at  his  utmost  speed,  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  informed  the  sacrifice  was  to  take  place.  The  lady  was  the 
daughter-in-law  of  the  raja  of  Joudpoor,  who,  sanctioned  by  the  Bramins  of 
his  court,  had  demanded  of  the  reluctant  widow  this  fearful  proof  of  her 
affection  for  his  deceased  son,  in  order  to  increase  the  pomp  of  the  obsequies  ; 
but  the  emperor  happily  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  ceremony,  to  the  in- 
^finite  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  widow,  but  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
■raja  and  priests,  who  considered  that  he  had  interrupted  a  most  holy  and 
meritorious  act. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  she  was  led 
to  the  pile  by  her  female  friends,  among  whom  it  was  usual  for  her  to  dis- 
tribute the  ornaments  which  she  wore,  and  to  take  leave  of  them  as  if  she 
was  setting  out  on  some  pleasant  journey.  A  great  number  of  Bramins 
were  in  attendance,  whose  exhortations  and  superstitious  observances  were 
calculated  to  produce  that  temporary  excitement  which  enabled  the  victim 
to  maintain  a  cheerful  demeanor  throughout  the  dreadful  ceremonies.  The 
scene  was  often  rendered  more  revolting  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  hand 
of  a  son  was  sometimes  required  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  on  which  his  mother 
was  about  to  perish  in  so  cruel  a  manner.  The  British  government  had  done 
much  toward  the  abolition  of  this  barbarous  custom  ;  and  the  humane  en- 
deavor to  suppress  it  entirely  has  long  been  warmly  supported  by  the  most 
enlightened  portion  of  the  Indian  population  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  ancient  superstitions  still  prevail  in  all  their  original  force,  a 
suttee  is  even  now  heard  of  occasionally. 

The  Hindus  generally  consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  fire,  except 
those  of  the  religious  orders,  which  are  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  their 
legs  crossed,  as  we  see  those  of  the  idols.  It  is  considered  very  unfortu- 
nate to  die  in  a  house,  therefore  when  a  man  draws  near  his  end,  he  is  al- 
ways carried  out  of  doors,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  grass,  usually  on  the  banks 
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of  a  stream,  the  Ganges  being  always  preferred,  if  within  reach.  The  fune- 
ral rites  are  performed  immediately  after  death,  when  a  pyre  is  raised,  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  deceased,  after  having  been  bathed,  perfumed, 
and  adorned  also  with  fresh  flowers,  is  laid  upon  it,  having  been  conveyed 
to  the  spot,  preceded  by  music.  The  pile  is  then  lighted  by  the  nearest 
relation,  and  scented  oils,  with  clarified  butter,  are  poured  on  the  flames,  the 
friends  and  relatives  sittino-  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  watch  the  burning. 
On  these  occasions,  as  well  as  at  all  other  religious  ceremonials,  liberal 
presents  are  made  to  the  Bramins,  and  alms  given  to  the  poor. 

Tombs  are  seldom  erected  by  the  Hindus,  except  for  those  who  are  slain 
in  any  remarkable  battle,  or  for  widows  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
death ;  but  rites  to  the  dead  are  performed  every  month,  in  any  lonely 
glade,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  whither  the  relatives  of  the  departed  bring 
offerings  of  rice-cakes  and  clarified  butter,  which  they  set  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  water,  invoking  the  manes  to  come  and  partake  of  them. 

At  this  period,  the  domestic  manners  of  the  great  were  probably  influ- 
enced, in  a  higher  degree,  by  those  of  their  Mohammedan  conquerors,  than 
at  any  former  period.  Women  of  rank  never  went  abroad  without  being 
closely  veiled,  or  shut  up  in  a  covered  palanquin  ;  but  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Mussulman  empire,  they  have  not  adhered  very  strictly  to  this 
custom,  although  they  have  still  their  separate  apartments,  and  do  not  mix 
in  society  with  the  opposite  sex.  They  were  attended  by  great  numbers  of 
female  slaves,  whose  condition  was,  in  general,  superior  to  that  of  free 
servants,  as  they  were  considered  a  part  of  the  family,  and  often  treated  by 
their  mistresses  in  the  light  of  humble  friends,  as  we  similarly  find  them 
represented  in  most  eastern  tales. 

The  towns  of  India  were,  in  general,  populous,  and  full  of  shops,  which 
were  always  open  to  the  street,  and  sometimes  consisted  only  of  a  small 
booth  or  verandah,  in  front  of  the  dwelling.  The  customers  stood  outside 
in  the  street  while  they  made  their  purchases.  The  upper  part  of  the  house 
was  usually  let  to  a  private  family,  as  the  shopkeepers  only  came  to  their 
places  of  business  in  the  morning,  and  returned  home  at  sunset.  They 
were,  generally,  co.  ^^ctioners,  fruiterers,  grain-sellers,  druggists,  and  bra- 
ziers ;  but  there  were  also  many  dealers  in  cloth,  silks,  shawls,  and  stuffs, 
of  various  descriptions,  who  kept  their  goods  in  bales,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  dust.  The  streets  were,  in  general,  unpaved,  narrow,  and  crowded  ; 
the  houses  high,  and  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  material,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  situated.  In  the  houses  of  the 
Hindu  nobles,  the  interior  wood-work  was  richly  carved  ;  but  there  was  no 
furniture,  except  a  thin  cotton  mattress  spread  over  the  floor,  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  on  which,  at  their  entertainments,  the  guests  sat  in  rows,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  around  the  room,  while  the  master  of  the  house  was  seated 
tt  the  upper  end,  raised  above  the  rest  by  a  second  mattress,  covered,  per- 
haps, with  a  carpet  of  embroidered  silk,  and,  if  he  were  a  prince  or  great 
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chief,  a  liio-h  embroidered  cushion  formed  his  musnud,  or  throne.  A  quihed 
silk  curtain  supphed  the  place  of  a  door,  and  the  apartment  was  lighted  at 
nio-ht  by  torches,  held  by  men,  on  occasions  of  ceremony ;  though  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  brass  lamps  were  used.  Entertainments  were  very  rarely 
given,  except  at  weddings,  and  a  few  of  the  great  festivals,  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  hire  female  singers  and  dancers,  parties  of  whom  were  continually 
roaming  about  the  country. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Indians  to  offer  presents  to  their  guests,  such 
as  shawls,  bracelets,  ornaments  for  the  turban,  or,  on  a  first  introduction 
amono-  people  of  rank,  the  gift  was  frequently  a  handsome  sword,  a  horse, 
or  even  an  elephant,  which  last  was  considered  as  the  most  complimentary. 

The  carriages  used  in  India  were  of  various  kinds.  Palanquins,  carried 
by  bearers,  were  the  most  general,  but  the  principal  inhabitants  in  some  of 
the  cities  rode  in  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  covered  with  fine  cloth  or  silk,  and 
drawn  by  two  small  buffaloes.  The  howdahs  were  of  various  forms,  some 
being  like  pavilions  with  silk  curtains  ;  others  like  chairs ;  while  some  were 
merely  flat  cushions ;  so  that  any  seat  fixed  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  was 
called  a  howdah.  There  was  also  a  state  conveyance  called  a  naulkeen, 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  throne,  and  was  carried  with  poles ; 
but  this  was  never  used  by  any  other  than  sovereign  princes,  or  their 
representatives. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

REIGN    OF    THE    EMPEROR    AKBER. 


Tiger  Hunt  in  India. 

^  :^  Akber  was  yet  too  young  to  take  the  government 
into   his   own  hands,  it  was  intrusted,   during  his 
•;^T'cr4'^-ii^i5u   "  minority,  to  a  Turkish  nobleman,  named  Behram, 

'^■^J'J/OV:^'-^  who  had  been  his  father's  most  valued  friend,  and 

who  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  throne  for  the 
young  monarch  against  the  princes  of  the  late  reigning  family.  Behram 
was  an  able  minister,  but  fond  of  absolute  authority,  therefore  not  very  ready 
to  bring  forward  his  royal  charge,  who  was  kept  for  some  years  under  more 
restraint  than  suited  a  high  spirit  impatient  of  control. 

Akber  w^as  handsome  in  person,  courteous  in  manners,  and  gifted  with 
all  those  princely  qualities  that  are  sure  to  render  a  monarch  popular. 
Skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  courageous  even  to  madness,  he  delio-hted 
to  exhibit  his  prowess  in  taming  wild  horses  and  elephants,  or  in  bravin^' 
the  dangers  to  which  huntsmen  are  exposed  in  the  East,  from  the  ferocious 
nature  of  the  animals  they  chase.  Tiger-hunting  was  the  favorite  sport  of 
the  young  sultan,  who,  when  engaged  in  this  perilous  pastime,  was  ever  the 
most  daring  of  the  party,  and,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  was  frequently 
separated  from  his  train  —  the  only  times,  perhaps,  when  he  found  himself 
perfectly  at  liberty.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  executed  the 
bold  project  of  freeing  himself  from  a  state  of  tutelage  that  was  becoming 
every  day  more  irksome  to  him.  Galloping  off  alone  to  Delhi,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace  as  sole  master,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
he  intended,  from  that  moment,  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
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Finding  plenty  of  friends  to  support  him,  he  sent  a  formal  dismissal  to  the 
regent,  who  was  so  incensed  at  being  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  office, 
that  he  revolted,  and  collecting  a  body  of  troops,  attempted  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Punjab,  but  being  defeated  by  the  royal  army,  he  repaired  to 
court,  and  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  solicited  pardon  for  his  rebel- 
lion, which  was  graciously  accorded.  The  sultan  then  offered  a  government 
of  some  importance  to  the  humbled  minister,  who,  however,  declined  the 
proffered  favor,  on  the  plea  that  he  desired  to  expiate  his  fault  by  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Having  received  the  royal  permission,  he  set  out  on 
his  journey,  but  never  reached  the  holy  city,  as  he  was  assassinated  on  the 
way,  by  an  Afghan  chief,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  against  the  Moguls. 

The  empire  of  Delhi,  at  this  period,  comprised  only  the  country  around 
that  city,  and  Agra,  with  the  territory  called  the  Punjab,  which  includes  all 
the  land  watered  by  the  five  great  branches  of  the  Indus,  and  constitutes 
the  kingdom  of  Lahore.  These  dominions  were  too  limited  to  satisfy  the 
aspiring  mind  of  the  young  sultan,  who,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  formed  the  grand  design  of  uniting  the  whole  of  India 
into  one  vast  monarchy.  With  this  view  he  judiciously  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate the  Hindus,  by  bestowing  offices  of  state,  without  distinction,  on  the 
native  as  well  as  Mohammedan  nobles,  and  he  formed  an  alliance  with  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Rajput  families,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Bahara- 
mal,  the  raja  of  Jeipur,  a  powerful  state  in  Rajputana.  The  capital  of  this 
state  was  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Hindostan,  being  embellished  with 
many  fine  buildings,  among  which  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built  entirely 
of  white  marble,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  This  building  is 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Italian  architect,  employed  by  a  predeces- 
sor of  Bahara-mal,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  it  was  not  by  conciliatory  measures  alone  that  a  country  containing 
so  many  independent  states  was  to  be  brought  under  subjection  to  one  ruler  ; 
therefore  Akber  very  soon  appeared  in  the  field,  and,  in  a  few  years,  had 
largely  extended  his  dominions  on  every  side.  The  Rajputs,  who  held  a 
great  many  principalities,  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, but  the  arms  of  the  sultan  were  uniformly  victorious,  and  that 
once-powerful  class  of  men,  as  their  governments  were  overthrown  and 
their  princes  made  subject  to  the  Mogul  empire,  mingled,  by  degrees,  with 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  were  l<nown  in  after-times  rather  as  agricultur- 
ists than  warriors.  The  chiefs  of  the  conquered  states  were  always  treated 
honorably  and  enrolled  among  the  nobles  of  Delhi,  while  their  territories 
were  united  to  the  empire,  and  placed  under  its  regulations ;  so  that,  in 
course  of  time,  one  uniform  system  of  government  was  established  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Hindostan. 

Akber  distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  legislator  than  a  conqueror.  He 
made  many  beneficial  laws,  and  relieved  the  people  from  a  great  number  of 
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burdensome  taxes,  which  had  been  imposed  by  different  princes  to  support 
either  their  wars  or  their  extravagance.  Among  the  most  oppressive  of 
these  were  a  capitation  tax,  and  a  toll  levied  on  pilgrims  going  to  any  of  the 
holy  cities,  both  of  which  were  abolished  by  the  sultan,  who  was  blamed  by 
some  of  his  councillors  for  encouraging  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  by 
allowing  them  to  make  their  pilgrimages  toll-free.  Akber,  however,  silenced 
these  objections  by  saying  that  he  held  it  a  sin  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  any  man's  devotions,  whatever  might  be  his  mode  of  performing  them  ; 
and  as  long  as  he  occupied  the  throne  this  indulgence  was  continued  to  the 
Hindus,  but  the  tax  was  afterward  revived,  and  has  only  lately  been  abolished 
by  the  British  government  in  India. 

As  so  many  imposts  were  removed  by  Akber,  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  rents  of  land,  which  were  raised  to  about  one  third  of  the  produce, 
and  usually  paid  in  money ;  but  if  any  husbandman  thought  he  was  rated 
too  high,  he  was  allowed  to  claim  the  right  of  paying  in  kind,  and  was  thus 
protected  from  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  collectors.  Wherever  Akber 
established  his  sway  he  made  great  reforms  in  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
had  long  been  very  badly  regulated,  and  in  many  places  had  become  alto- 
gether inactive.  They  were  now  revived  in  every  city ;  judges  and  cazis 
appointed ;  the  laws  restored  ;  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  was  greatly 
mitigated  ;  and  the  use  of  torture  entirely  prohibited. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sultan  was  steadily  and  successfully  pursuing  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  The  great  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  which  had  been  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  ever  since  the  assassination  of  Bahadur,  was  finally  sub- 
dued, and.  annexed  to  the  Mogul  dominions,  in  1573;  so  that,  in  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  his  accession,  Akber  had  made  himself  absolute 
sovereign  of  all  the  country  then  known  by  the  name  of  Hindostan.  Among 
the  many  conquests  achieved  by  this  great  prince  was  that  of  Cashmere,  a 
small  but  beautiful  province,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  among  the  Hindu- 
cush,  a  chain  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  A  long  succession  of  Hindu 
princes  had  ruled  over  Cashmere  previously  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  last  of  them  was  superseded  by  one  of  those  Turkish  adventurers  who, 
about  that  period,  founded  so  many  petty  states  ;  and  the  country  was  ruled 
by  his  successors  until  the  invasion  of  Akber,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  Delhi,  and  a  jaghir,  or  feudatory  estate,  in  Behar,  was  granted  to 
the  vanquished  king,  on  condition  that  he  should  furnish  a  certain  number 
of  troops  to  the  emperor,  in  the  manner  of  a  feudal  vassal.  There  were 
many  such  feudatories  during  the  sway  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  to  them  was 
first  applied  the  title  of  zemindar,  a  Persian  word,  meaning  a  holder  of 
land,  and  since  used  to  designate  those  high  officers  or  agents  who  are 
answerable  to  the  government  for  the  revenues  derived  from  the  lands. 

Cashmere  is  described  as  the  most  enchanting  spot  in  all  Asia.  It  con- 
sists of  a  broad,  luxuriant  valley,  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  watered 
by  gentle  cascades  falling  from  the  mountains.     Fruits  and  flowers  abound 
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in  this  delightful  country  ;  and  the  rose  of  Cashmere,  the  theme  of  many  a 
poet's  song,  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  natives,  who,  at  the  time  of 
its  appearing  in  all  its  beauty,  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  an  annual  festival 
called  the  "feast  of  roses."  Cashmere  contained  several  large  towns,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  pleasant  villages  ;  and  being  considered  by  the 
Hindus  as  a  holy  land,  was  full  of  temples  dedicated  to  various  idols,  and 
was  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  celebrated  shawls 
of  Cashmere  are  made  from  the  wool  of  the  goats  of  Thibet;  and  this  man- 
ufacture was  so  flourishing  under  the  Mogul  dynasty,  that  the  number  of 
shawl-looms  constantly  at  work  in  the  province  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  :  though  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were  not  half 
that  number,  and  now  they  are  reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand,  yet  the 
manufacture  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  former  days.  The  making  of  a  pair  of 
shawls  of  the  best  kind,  which  are  worth  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  will  occupy  fifteen  men  for  eight  months. 

As  long  as  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  ruled  in  India,  and  the  princes 
and  governors  of  provinces  held  courts  scarcely  inferior  in  splendor  to  that 
of  the  capital,  there  was  also  full  employment  for  manufacturers  of  gold  and 
silver  stuffs,  rich  silks,  fine  muslins,  jewelry,  and  goldsmiths'  work  ;  but 
since  the  fall  of  the  empire  there  have  been  no  wealthy  potentates  to 
encourage  those  branches  of  industry,  which  declined  gradually,  until  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  were  entirely  lost.  Cashmere  became  the  favorite 
summer-residence  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  one  of  whom  constructed  the 
famous  gardens  of  Shalimar,  where,  erected  on  arches  over  a  lake,  were 
several  elegant  saloons,  to  which  the  great  men  of  the  court  resorted,  to 
take  sherbet,  coffee,  and  other  refreshments. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Cashmere,  Akber  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Afghan  tribes  of  those  mountainous  regions  beyond  the  Indus,  where  the 
British  armies  have  been  lately  engaged.  The  nature  of  the  country  gave 
great  advantages  to  its  inhabitants,  who  were  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
boyhood  to  wander  among  the  intricate  passes  of  the  mountains,  until  they 
were  acquainted  with  every  path  and  winding,  and  knew  exactly  at  what 
points  an  enemy  might  be  intercepted.  The  way  across  the  Khyber  hills, 
which  stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  from  the  western  side  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Peshawer,  lies  through  many  a  narrow  defile,  while  the 
Hindu-cush  on  the  north  of  the  plain  are  intersected  by  fine  broad  valleys, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length,  with  others  branching  out  on  each  side,  and 
all  terminating  in  deep  glens,  hemmed  in  by  the  rugged  mountains,  or  lost 
in  the  wilds  of  some  pathless  forest. 

The  first  expedition  sent  by  Akber  into  the  Afghan  country  entirely  failed, 
for  his  troops  were  beset  in  the  most  difficult  passes  and  cut  off  by  thou- 
sands, so  that  the  army  was  nearly  destroyed.  Still  he  did  not  abandon  the 
hope  of  subduing  that  nation,  and  pursued  the  war  for  fifteen  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  very  imperfect 
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conquest;  for  although  most  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  were  brought  to  make 
submission,  and  a  tribute  was  imposed  on  tliem,  iheir  subjection  was  rather 
noniinal  than  real,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  city  of  Peshawer,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  with 
mosques  and  other  fine  buildings.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  become  master 
of  Scinde,  an  extensive  country,  through  which  the  Indus  takes  its  course, 
and  which  contains,  among  other  populous  cities,  those  of  Hyderabad  and 
Tatta,  the  latter  of  which  became,  under  the  dominion  of  his  successors', 
one  of  the  most  opulent  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Hindostan. 
The  prince  of  Scinde  had  in  his  armies  a  number  of  Portuguese  soldiers,  and 
a  band  of  natives,  dressed  in  the  European  fashion,  who  were  tlie  first  sepoys 
in  India.  After  the  loss  of  his  territories,  he  was  made  a  noble  of  Delhi, 
and  the  large  province  of  Scinde  was  thus  added  to  the  Mogul  empire. 

The  victories  of  Akber  were  never  stained  with  the  cruelties  that  had 
disgraced  those  of  former  conquerors  ;  for  the  army  had  been  newly  mod- 
elled, and  the  soldiers  being  all  paid,  were  not  permitted  to  plunder  the 
towns,  or  sell  the  prisoners  as  slaves.  They  had,  therefore,  no  motive  for 
seizing  and  carrying  off  the  peaceable  citizens,  which  used  to  be  done  to  a 
frightful  extent.  In  most  cases,  too,  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  laws  ;  and  the  whole  country,  when 
thus  united  under  one  government,  was  in  a  far  more  flourishing  state  than 
at  any  former  period. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  attention  of  Akber  was  called 
toward  the  Deccan,  under  the  following  circumstances  :  The  king  of 
Ahmednaga.r  had  just  died,  and  as  he  had  left  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  succession  to  it  was  disputed  by  four  claimants,  one  of  whom  having 
obtained  possession,  requested  the  aid  of  the  Moguls  to  assist  him  in  main- 
taining it.  The  emperor  sent  two  armies,  by  difFerent  roads,  into  the 
Deccan  ;  but,  ere  they  had  reached  their  destination,  the  chief  to  whose 
succor  they  had  been  despatched,  had  been  deposed  by  one  of  the  rival 
parties,  headed  by  Chand  Sultana,  a  celebrated  heroine  of  Indian  history, 
who  assumed  the  sovereign  authority  as  regent  for  her  nephew,  Bahadar 
Nizam  Shah.  The  Moguls  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  was  defended  by 
the  spirited  princess  with  all  the  ability  of  a  brave  and  experienced  com- 
mander. She  wore  armor,  directed  all  the  operations,  and  on  one  particu- 
lar occasion  saved  the  city  from  being  entered  through  a  breach  made  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mine,  by  standing  at  the  opening  alone,  armed  witli  a 
sword,  until  the  alarm  had  been  given  and  assistance  had  arrived. 

The  Moguls  at  length,  being  weary  of  the  contest,  abandoned  the  siege ; 
but  hearing  soon  afterward  that  the  sultana  had  been  killed  in  a  revolt,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  that  event  to  storm  the  town, 
when  the  young  king  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  hill-fort  at 
Gwalior ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Akber  that  the  conquest  of 
Ahmednagar  was  completed. 
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The  court  of  Akber  was  the  most  splendid  that  had  ever  been  held  in 
India ;  and  his  own  style  of  living  was  of  that  sumptuous  character,  that 
the  mere  description  of  it  may  seem  to  partake  of  exaggeration.  His 
hunting  establishment  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  five  thousand  elephants, 
and  double  that  number  of  horses,  which  were  also  used  in  war;  and  when 
he  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  aimies,  he  was  provided  with  an 
equipage  that  enabled  him  to  surround  himself,  even  in  a  desert,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  his  imperial  palaces.  Whenever  the  army 
encamped,  a  vast  space  was  enclosed  by  screens  of  red  canvass,  ornamented 
with  gilt  globes  and  spires,  forming  a  wall,  within  which  were  erected  a 
great  number  of  splendid  pavilions,  richly  furnished,  some  of  which  were 
used  as  rooms  of  state,  some  as  banqueting-halls,  others  for  retirement  or 
repose  ;  while  an  inner  enclosure  contained  the  apartments  of  the  ladies,  all 
fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  and  elegant  manner.  This  enclosure,  it  is  said, 
occupied  an  area  of  full  five  miles  in  circumference. 

The  birthday  of  the  emperor  was  an  occasion  on  which  there  was  always 
a  grand  exhibition  of  wealth.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  court  in  an  extensive 
plain,  near  the  capital,  which  was  covered  with  superb  tents  —  that  of  the 
emperor,  of  course,  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  the  splendor  of  its  decorations, 
the  carpets  being  of  silk  and  gold-tissue,  and  the  hangings  of  velvet,  embroi- 
dered with  pearls.  At  the  upper  end  was  placed  the  throne,  on  which 
Akber  sat  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  nobles,  who  were  presented  with 
dresses,  jewels,  horses,  elephants,  or  other  gifts,  according  to  their  rank. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  display  of  the  munificence  as  well  as  the  riches 
of  the  emperor,  was  made  on  his  causing  himself  to  be  weighed  in  golden- 
scales  three  times,  the  first  balance  being  of  gold-pieces,  the  second  of 
silver,  the  third  of  perfumes,  all  which  were  distributed  among  the  specta- 
tors that  crowded  the  plain.  He  also,  in  sport,  threw  among  the  courtiers 
showers  of  gold  and  silver  nuts  and  other  fruits,  for  which  even  the  gravest 
of  the  ministers  were  not  too  dignified  to  scramble ;  and  these  were  worn 
as  favors  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  favorite  residence  of  the  emperor  was  at  Futtehpur  Sikri,  a  town 
which  he  built  himself,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  where  his  spacious  palace 
of  white  marble,  and  a  magnificent  mosque  near  it,  are  still  standing  in 
good  preservation.  The  palace,  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Asia,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Jumna,  with  a  terrace  in  front 
reaching  down  to  the  water's  edge  :  here,  during  the  flourishing  days  of 
Agra,  pleasure-boats  and  barges  were  unceasingly  pouring  forth  their  motley 
crews.  The  great  square  of  the  palace,  planted  with  rows  of  plantain  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  gallery,  was  adorned  by  six  triumphal  arches, 
which  served  as  the  entrances  to  six  noble  streets.  Along  the  fagade  of  the 
palace  ran  two  immense  galleries,  adorned  with  twenty-four  columns  of  white 
marble,  springing  from  pedestals  of  blue  granite,  and  terminating  in  capitals 
of  yellow  mica.     Of  the  interior,  as  it  exists  at  present.  Bishop  Heber  says: 
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"  The  hall,  now  used  as  the  dewanny  aum,  or  public  court  of  justice,  is  a 
splendid  edifice,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches  of  white  marble,  as  large 
and  more  nobly  simple  than  that  of  Delhi.  The  ornaments,  carving, 
and  mosaic  of  the  smaller  rooms,  in  which  was  formerly  the  zenana,  or 
ladies'  apartment,  are  equal  or  superior  to  anything  which  is  described  as 
found  in  the  Alhambra.  This  suite  of  rooms  is  lined  with  small  mirrors  in 
fantastic  frames  ;  a  cascade  of  water,  also  surrounded  with  mirrors,  has  been 
made  to  gush  from  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  marble  channels,  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  cornelians,  agates,  and  jaspers,  convey  the  stream  to  every 
side  of  the  apartment." 

The  walls  and  citadels  of  Agra  and  Allahabad,  erected  by  Akber,  were 
ornamented  in  the  Indian  style,  with  turrets,  domes,  and  battlements ;  and 
each  gateway  was  a  stately  edifice  that  would  have  formed  a  noble  entrance 
to  a  royal  palace.  Allahabad,  now  so  well  known  as  an  important  British 
military  station,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  derives  a  peculiar  sanctity  from 
its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  which  causes  it 
to  be  frequented  by  pilgrims,  who  repair  thither  for  the  purpose  of  bathing 
at  the  sacred  spot  where  the  waters  meet.  Agra  was  the  chief  seat  of  gov- 
ernment during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  and  was  greatly  embellished 
by  Akber  with  many  fine  buildings  ;  but,  as  in  most  Hindu  towns,  the  streets 
were  narrow  and  unpaved,  while  the  houses  had  a  very  gloomy  appearance, 
being  five  or  six  stories  high,  and  built  chiefly  of  brick,  with  very  small 
windows  placed  at  a  great  height. 

Among  the  architectural  works  of  the  emperor  Akber  was  a  -p'endid 
mausoleum,  erected  at  Delhi  in  honor  of  his  father,  Humayun.  It  is  a  vast 
edifice  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  the  same  niate;ial,  and 
standing  on  a  high  terrace  ;  so  that  it  is  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  forms 
a  magnificent  feature  in  the  landscape  ;  but  its  once  beautiful  gardens  are 
gone  to  decay,  like  most  other  monuments  of  the  former  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  Hindostan. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Akber,  that  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
were  received  at  the  court,  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  emperor 
himself.  They  were  sent  by  the  Portuguese  government  from  Goa,  and 
resided  at  Agra  fifteen  years,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  allowed  to  hold  discussions  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  the  priests 
of  other  persuasions,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  accustomed, 
on  a  Friday  evening,  to  assemble  all  the  most  learned  men  of  his  court,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  discussions,  when  Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews, 
Bramins,  and  fire-worshippers,  were  all  allowed  to  give  their  opinions  with- 
out restraint,  and  to  support  them  by  argument.  This  enlightened  sovereign 
instituted  many  public  schools,  for  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  where 
every  boy  was  educated  according  to  his  prospects  in  life  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parents.  Most  Hindus  of  rank,  however,  had  their  children 
instructed  at  home  by  Bramins,  who  taught  them  usually  to  read  and  write 
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in  several  languages,  of  which  there  were  not  less  than  ten  spoken  in  various 
parts  of  India. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Akber,  the  Portuguese  power  in 
the  Indian  seas  had  been  almost  superseded  by  that  of  the  Dutch,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tyranny  of  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  prohibited  the  commerce 
between  Holland  and  Lisbon,  thus  unintentionally  forcing  the  Dutch  to  go 
to  India  for  their  spices  and  silks,  instead  of  procuring  them,  as  heretofore, 
in  the  capital  of  Portugal,  which  was  the  great  European  mart  for  Indian 
Commodities.  The  Dutch  obtained  several  naval  victories  over  the  Portu- 
guese, and,  about  the  time  of  Akber's  death,  were  in  possession  of  the  Spice 
islands,  and  had  fully  established  their  supremacy  on  the  seas  of  India. 

But  a  far  more  important  circumstance,  as  regards  the  history  of  that 
country,  was  the  incorporation  of  a  British  East  India  Company,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1600,  when  the  English  began  to  make  voyages  to 
the  Indies,  where  for  a  long  time  they  met  with  very  little  success,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  vvho,  though  enemies  to  each 
other,  were  equally  interested  in  keeping  such  formidable  rivals  as  the 
English  out  of  the  field.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  after  the  death  of  Akber 
that  any  settlement  was  gained  by  the  English,  or  permission  to  trade  to 
India  granted  to  them  by  the  emperor,  who  at  that  time  was  usually  styled 
in  that  country,  the  Great  Mogul. 

Akber  died  in  the  year  1605,  having  reigned  forty-nine  years.  He  vt^as 
buried  at  Agra,  and  over  his  remains  was  erected  a  splendid  tomb  of  white 
marble,  which  was  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that,  in  1S03,  it  was  occupied 
by  a  whole  regiment  of  Briti:^h  dragoons,  vvho  made  it  their  quarters  for 
some  time  after  the  conquest  of  that  territory. 


The  Gate  of  Akber's  Maasoleam. 
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REIGN    OF    JEHANGHIR. 


HE  emperor  Akber  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Selim,  who  assumed  the  presumptuous  title  of 
Jehanghir,  or  conqueror  of  the  world  ;  and,  al- 
though not  equal  to  his  illustrious  father  in  ability, 
was  a  great  sovereign,  under  whose  dominion 
the  empire  lost  none  of  its  power  and  splendor. 
The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by 
his  marriage  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
talented  women  that  ever  appeared  in  the  East  — 
^  the  celebrated  Nur  Jehan,  who  is  better  known  in 
t=^^  tales  of  fiction  by  the  name  of  Nur  Mahal,  or  the 
light  of  the  harem. 
The  life  of  Nur  Jehan  is  full  of  romantic  interest.  Her  father,  the  son 
of  a  Persian  nobleman,  had  been  reduced  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  a 
state  of  poverty,  that  induced  him  at  length  to  leave  his  native  country,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  employment  in  India.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  family,  he  joined  a  caravan  that  was  going  to  Delhi  ;  and  on  the 
way,  in  the  city  of  Candahar,  was  born  the  future  empress  of  the  country 
to  which  her  parents  were  journeying  to  seek  a  livelihood.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  mother  and  child  excited  the  compassion  of  a  rich  merchant 
belonging  to  ihe  caravan,  who  showed  great  kindness  to  the  whole  family 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and,  being  a  man  of  some  consideration,  had 
influence  enough  to  obtain  for  the  father  a  subordinate  employment  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Akber.  The  little  girl,  who  had  been  the  unconscious 
cause  of  her  father's  introduction  to  so  good  a  friend,  soon  began  to  attract 
notice  by  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  as  she  grew  older,  was  almost 
constantly  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  where  Selim  used  frequently  to  see 
her,  and  was  no  less  fascinated  by  her  sprightly  wit  than  by  the  graces  of 
her  person.  The  attachment  is  supposed  to  have  been  mutual :  but  the 
young  lady,  whose  father  had  been  raised  to  a  high  post  at  the  court,  was 
already  affianced  to  a  Persian  officer  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  who 
conferred  on  him  a  large  estate  in  Bengal,  and  hastened  the  marriage,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  dangerous  beauty  to  a  distance  from  her  royal 
lover.  The  prince  also  married ;  but  as  it  was  allowable  for  him  to  have 
as  many  v.'ives  as  he  pleased,  he  had  no  sooner  come  to  the  throne  than 
he   determined  to   obtain  his  first  love,  whose   absence  had  produced  no 
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change  in  his  affection  ;  and,  with  that  view,  he  induced  the  viceroy  of 
Bengal  to  devise  son)e  pretext  for  placing  the  husband  in  confinement  for  a 
few  days,  during  which  the  lady  might  be  carried  off  from  his  house  and 
conveyed  to  the  capital.  The  viceroy  accordingly  sent  for  Shere  Afkun, 
the  husband,  who,  having  a  suspicion  that  some  wrong  was  intended,  con- 
cealed a  dagger  in  his  dress,  which  he  drew  forth  on  the  first  symptom  of 
violence,  and  stabbed  the  viceroy  to  the  heart.  The  guards  instantly 
rushed  forward  and  struck  down  the  assailant  with  their  cimeters.  His 
death,  therefore,  which  ensued  immediately,  was  the  consequence  of  his 
own  rashness,  and  not  the  contrivance  of  the  emperor;  although  it  appears 
that  his  wife  was  not  at  first  satisfied  of  that  fact,  since  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  would  consent  to  marry  Jehanghir,  notwithstanding  her  early 
attachment.  At  length,  however,  being  convinced  of  his  innocence,  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  splendor. 

Few  women,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  so  high  a  consideration  at  a  Moham- 
medan court,  or  took  so  large  a  share  in  the  government,  as  Nur  Jehan. 
Her  ascendency  over  the  emperor  was  unbounded  ;  he  consulted  her  on  all 
affairs  of  importance  ;  her  name  was  even  associated  with  his  on  the  coin  ; 
and  his  chief  happiness  seemed  to  consist  in  exalting,  and  surrounding  her 
with  honors  such  as  appertain  to  a  reigning  sovereign.  Nur  Jehan  made  a 
o-ood  use  of  her  influence ;  and  her  father,  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
erand  vizier,  was  one  of  the  best  ministers  that  ever  ruled  at  the  court  of  an 
eastern  prince. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Jehanghir,  an  English  captain,  named 
Hawkins,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company,  landed  in 
the  autumn  of  1608  at  Surat,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  viceroy, 
who,  after  raising  many  objections,  gave  him  permission  to  dispose  of  his 
cargo,  but  told  him  he  must  not  bring  any  more  goods  to  the  ports  of  India, 
or  attempt  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  coast,  without  the  permission  of  the 
emperor.  The  captain  soon  discovered  that  this  viceroy  was  leagued  with 
the  Portuguese  to  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  a  settlement  in  the 
country  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  make  a  journey  to  Agra,  and  see  the 
emperor  himself.  On  his  arrival  in  that  capital,  he  was  immediately  admit- 
ted to  an  audience  ;  for  Jehanghir  was  so  easy  of  access,  that  he  had,  it  is 
said,  a  cluster  of  golden  bells  hung  in  his  private  apartment,  and  attached  to 
a  chain  outside  the  palace-gate.  These  bells  might  be  rung  by  any  per- 
son who  wished  to  see  him  out  of  the  regular  hours  of  public  business  —  a 
plan  he  adopted  to  prevent  the  attendant  officers  from  refusing  to  admit  a 
petitioner. 

Captain  Hawkins  presented  a  letter  from  his  sovereign,  James  the  First, 
which  was  translated  to  Jehanghir  by  one  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  of  whom 
there  were  several  at  the  court.  The  emperor  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
British  officer,  invited  him  every  day  to  the  court,  conversed  with  him  freely 
in  the  Turkish  language,  and  treated  him  for  some  time  with  distinguished 
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favor.  At  length,  however,  he  suffered  hunself  to  be  persuaded  that  if  he 
encouraged  the  English  to  trade  to  his  dominions,  the  Portuguese,  who,  he 
was  told,  were  a  richer  and  more  powerful  nation,  would  cease  to  visit  his 
ports,  and  he  would  thereby  lose  all  the  advantages  derived  from  the  com- 
merce of  that  people,  which  produced  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment. In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the  emperor  did  not 
grant  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  of  King  James,  but  dismissed  the 
captain  in  rather  a  summary  manner  ;  at  the  same  time  issuing  a  mandate, 
by  which  the  English  were  forbidden  to  return  to  his  dominions. 

Some  of  the  states  of  the  Deccan  were,  at  this  time,  in  rebellion,  and 
most  of  them  ill-governed  ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  that  part  of  India 
was  in  a  very  disturbed  and  disorderly  state  during  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Jehanghir,  whose  son,  Shah  Jehan,  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  sup- 
pressing various  insurrections.  In  consequence  of  these  wars  between  the 
emperor  and  the  native  princes,  many  of  the  towns  bore  signs  of  devastation 
in  almost  every  part. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  continued  to  make  voyages  to  different 
ports,  but  with  very  little  success,  until  the  year  1G15,  when  a  regular  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  the  court  of  Jehanghir,  conducted  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
who  landed  at  Surat,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Ajmir,  where  the  emperor 
was  then  residing.  This  gentleman,  who  remained  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Jehanghir,  obtained,  with  difficulty,  his  majesty's  permission  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  English  factory  at  Surat,  which  was  immediately  erected,  and 
a  regular  trade  opened  with  this  port,  the  first  British  station  in  India. 

The  envoy  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  familiar  manners  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  publicity  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  the  morning  he  might 
constantly  be  seen  at  the  windows  of  the  palace,  before  which  a  crowd  regu- 
larly assembled  ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  he  always  took  his  seat  in  the  durbar, 
or  hall  of  audience,  where  he  held  both  a  council  of  state,  and  a  court  of 
justice,  which  was  open  to  every  one. 

The  palace  of  Ajmir  overlooked  an  open  plain,  on  which  combats  of  wild 
elephants  and  tigers  were  frequently  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  the  em- 
peror, who  evinced  great  delight  in  witnessing  them.  The  princes  and 
nobles  of  Hindostan  also  derived  much  enjoynient  from  these  barbarous 
spectacles,  and  on  most  grand  occasious,  entertained  their  guests  with  simi- 
lar conflicts,  for  which  purpose  a  temporary  theatre  was  erected,  of  bamboo, 
bound  tightly  together,  and  high  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  tiger, 
whose  opponent  was  usually  a  buffalo,  which,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  very 
fierce  and  powerful  animal. 

As  Jehanghir  advanced  in  years,  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  son.  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  emperor, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  his  empress,  Nur  Mahal,  intended  to  nominate 
the  husband  of  that  lady's  daughter  as  his  successor  to  the  throne.  It  was 
with  a  view  of  counteracting  this  design,  that  he  openly  raised  his  standard 
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in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father,  and  seized  on  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  from  which  he  led  a  body  of  troops,  to  secure  the  fortress  of  Allaha- 
bad ;  but  the  emperor  had  sent  out  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Moha- 
bat  Khan,  to  intercept  his  march  ;  and  a  battle  took  place,  near  Allahabad, 
where  he  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Deccan.  All  his 
former  adherents  now  deserted  him  ;  and  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
establishing  his  claim  by  force,  he  wrote  an  humble  and  repentant  letter  to  his 
father,  who  replied  to  it,  by  demanding  that  he  should  send  his  two  sons, 
Dara  Sheko  and  Aurengzebe,  as  hostages  for  his  future  good  behavior.  The 
young  princes  were,  accordingly,  sent  to  their  grandfather  ;  but  before  the 
monarch  had  granted  a  pardon  to  his  rebellious  son,  his  own  career  was 
brought  to  a  close,  his  death  being  preceded  by  some  remarkable  events. 

Mohabat  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  great  talents,  and  the  chief  commander  of 
the  army,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  wdiose  unbounded 
influence  over  her  husband  empowered  her  to  ruin  any  individual  who  might 
be  imprudent  enough  to  excite  her  enmity.     Mohabat,  who,  after  his  victory 
over  Shah  Jehan,  had  remained   in  occupation  of  Bengal,  was  very  much 
astonished  at  receiving  an  order  from  the  emperor  to  repair  immediately  to 
iiis  camp,  to  answer  certain  charges  brought  against  him,  which  he  knew  to 
be  utterly  false.     Still  it  was  necessary  to  obey  the  summons ;  and  he  set 
out,  attended  by  a  guard  of  five  thousand  Rajputs,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
safely  rdly.     Immediately  before  his  departure,  he  had  betrothed  his  daugh- 
ter to  a  youth  of  noble  family,  without  applying  to  the  emperor  for  his  con- 
sent, as  was  customary  among  the  Mohammedan  nobles  ;  and  Jehangbir, 
who  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  overlook  such  an  offence,  vented  his  wrath 
on   the    unoffending  bridegroom,  whom   he   caused   to  be   beaten  almost  to 
death,  having  previously  seized  the  dowry  he   had  received  from  Mohabat. 
The  indignant  father-in-law,  determined  to  revenge  the  insult,  proceeded,  at 
once,  with  his  army  of  Rajputs,  to  the  tents  of  his  royal  master,  who  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  but  had   sent  his  troops  over  the 
river,  intending  to  follow  in  the  course  of  the  day.     The   monarch  was  re- 
posing on  a  couch,  when  a  rude  noise  disturbed   his  slumbers,  and  starting 
up,  he  saw   himself  surrounded   by  armed   men,  and  recognising  Mohabat 
Khan,  exclaimed,  "Traitor,  what  means  this?"     Mohabat,  kneeling  before 
him  with  a  look  of  deep  humility,  declared  that  no  treason  was  intended,  but 
begged  that  his  majesty  would  rise  and  mount  his  elephant,  that  the  people 
might  see  that  he  was  safe ;  and  as  .Jehanghir  had  no  means  of  resistance, 
he  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  rode  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  side 
of  Mohabat,  to  the   tent  of  that  chief,  who   had   thus  boldly  made  him  a 
prisoner. 

No  sooner  was  Nur  Mahal  informed  of  the  capture  of  her  lord,  than  she 
set  out,  in  disguise,  to  join  the  army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and 
although  the  bridge  was  guarded  by  Mohabat's  troops,  she  was  allowed  to 
cross,  as  the  guards  had  been  ordered  to  let  any  persons  pass  that  way,  but 
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not  to  let  tliem  return.  The  beautiful  Amazon  now  appeared,  mounted  on 
an  elephant,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
troops,  leading  the  way  to  storm  the  bridge ;  but  the  Rajputs,  expecting 
this  movement,  had  destroyed  it,  and  easily  drove  back  those  who  attempted 
to  swim  the  ford,  among  whom  was  the  empress  herself.  At  length,  a  large 
body,  headed  by  the  most  gallant  of  the  omrahs,  crossed  at  a  different  point, 
and  came  upon  Mohabat's  rear.  They  penetrated  nearly  to  the  emperor's 
tent,  which  was  pierced  with  numerous  arrows,  and  his  person  was  only 
secured  by  being  carefully  covered  with  shields.  But  Mohabat  finally  re- 
stored the  battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Nur  ISIahal  fled  to  Lahore, 
whence,  by  letters  from  Jehanghir,  she  was  induced  to  repair  to  his  camp. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  know  not  how  to  justify  the  resolution  formed 
by  the  conqueror  of  putting  her  to  death.  He  even  extorted  the  emperor's 
warrant  to  that  effect ;  but  the  artful  princess,  pretending  to  submit  to  her 
fate,  solicited  one  last  interview  with  her  lord  ;  which  the  general  granted, 
on  condition  that  it  should  take  placed  in  his  own  presence.  She  entered, 
and  stood  before  her  husband  in  deep  silence,  "  her  beauty  shining  with 
additional  lustre  through  her  sorrow."  Jehanghir  burst  into  tears,  and  en- 
treated so  earnestly  for  the  life  of  his  beloved  queen,  that  the  victorious 
chief  was  overcome,  and  granted  his  request. 

Mohabat  now  carried  his  sovereign  into  Cabul,  treating  him  with  the 
highest  respect,  maintaining  the  full  pomp  of  his  court,  and  allowing  him  to 
transact  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  state.  At  length,  having  obtained  the 
most  ample  promises  of  oblivion  and  future  favor,  he  proved  his  disinterest- 
edness by  resigning  his  power,  setting  the  monarch  at  full  liberty,  and  reti- 
ring into  a  private  station. 

The  emperor  died  soon  afterward,  and  his  son.  Shah  Jehan,  with  the 
powerful  support  of  Mohabat  Khan,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  in  the 
year  1627. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


REIGN    OF    SHAH    JEHAN. 


[E  splendor  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  never  so  great, 
even  in  the  time  of  Akber,  as  during  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan,  whose  taste  for  profuse  expenditure  ex- 
hibited itself  in  every  possible  form.  He  built  new 
palaces  in  all  the  principal  cities,  and  lavished  vast 
sums  of  money  on  shows  and  festivals.  His  retinue 
was  more  numerous,  and  his  whole  establishment  on 
a  grander  scale  than  that  of  his  predecessors ;  and, 
altogether,  he  was  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  sov- 
ereign, with  regard  to  wealth,  that  ever  reigned  in 
India.  The  most  brilliant  specimen  of  his  extrava- 
gance was  the  celebrated  Peacock  Throne,  resplen- 
dent with  diamonds,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  It  took  its  name  from  its  prin- 
cipal ornament,  a  peacock,  with  a  spreading  tail,  the 
colors  of  which  were  represented  by  different  kinds  of  precious  stones. 
This  glittering  appendage  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  is  subsequently 
mentioned  among  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Persian  conqueror.  Nadir  Shah. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Shah  Jehan,  Mohabat  Khan,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  Deccan,  was  commanded  to  display  his  military 
talent  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks,  who  had  entered  Cabul, 
and  after  having  ravaged  the  country,  had  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  these  barbarians  to  flight,  but  he  had  scarcely  per- 
formed this  service,  before  a  serious  insurrection  in  the  Deccan  obliged  the 
emperor  to  take  the  field  in  person.  There  was  a  great  chief,  named 
Khan  Lodi,  who  had  held  a  high  military  command  under  Jehangir,  to 
whom  he  had  been  faithfully  attached,  but  was  now  suspected  of  aiming  to 
establish  an  independent  principality  for  himself.  The  emperor,  however, 
thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  as  he  was 
very  popular  in  the  Deccan,  and,  with  that  view,  sent  for  him  to  the  court, 
where  he  was  honorably  received,  and  lived  for  some  time  with  his  family 
at  Agra,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  retainers.  He  probably  enter- 
tained some  doubts  of  his  own  security,  which  were,  at  length,  confirmed  by 
an  anonymous  communication,  warning  him  to  keep  on  his  guard,  as  the 
emperor  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  imprison  him  on  a  false  charge. 
Khan  Lodi  speedily  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  openly  out  of  the 
city,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand   Afghan  warriors,  accompanied  by  twelve 
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of  his  own  sons,  and  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  in  their  howdahs,  mounted  on 
elephants. 

This  proceeding  was,  naturally,  treated  as  an  act  of  open  defiance,  and 
the  royal  troops  were  marched  off  in  pursuit  of  the  daring  chieftain,  wlio 
was  compelled  to  give  battle,  but  was  defeated.  He  saved  himself,  how- 
ever, though  with  difficulty,  by  swimming  over  a  river,  and  concealed  him- 
self among  the  woods  of  Gondwana,  from  which,  he  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Nizam  Shah,  the  king  of  Aiimednagar,  wlio  promised  to  assist  him. 
The  three  great  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan  had  recovered  their  ancient  limits, 
and  Ahmednagar,  the  most  extensive  of  them,  joined  the  Mogul  dominions  : 
therefore,  the  emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  entered  the 
Deccan  in  formidable  array.  Nizam  Shah  and  Khan  Lodi  met  him  near 
Dowlat-a-bad,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was  victorious, 
and  Lodi  fled  toward  the  Afghan  country;  but  being  overtaken  by  his  ene- 
mies, he  made  a  desperate  stand  with  his  few  followers,  and  bravely  defended 
himself  until  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  when  his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  emperor. 


Khan  Lodi  overpowered. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  adherents  of  Khan  Lodi  during  this  war,  had 
been  Shahjee,  a  famous  Mahratta  chief,  and  the  father  of  Sevajee,  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  empire.  The  country  of  the  Mahrattas  was  a  mountainous 
region  south  of  the  Nerbuddah  river,  defended  on  the  west  by  the  Ghauts, 
and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  called  thj 
Concan.  Some  parts  of  this  tract  are  very  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible, 
on  account  of  the  thick  forests,  and  mountain  torrents  rushing  down  the 
sides  of  the  steep  rocks ;  but,  in  other  places,  it  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice, 
hemp,  and  cocoa-nuts.     The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with 
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large  trees,  but  the  summits  are  barren  and  rocky,  and  only  to  be  reached  by 
the  winding  paths,  and  rude  flights  of  steps,  leading  to  different  fortresses  ; 
the  approaches  being  guarded  by  towers  and  massive  gateways,  erected  by 
the  princes  who  have  ruled  over  the  country  at  various  times.  The  Mahratta 
chiefs  were  not  sprung,  like  the  Rajputs,  from  a  noble  race,  but  were  origin- 
ally Sudras,  of  the  same  caste  with  their  own  people,  and  derived  their  con- 
sequence from  having  long  filled  the  ancient  hereditary  offices  of  heads  of 
villages.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  lands  were  bestowed  on  many 
of  these  persons  for  military  service  ;  so  that  almost  every  Mohammedan 
prince  had  his  feudal  vassals  among  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  who  furnished 
him  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  jaghir, 
or  fief.  Hindu  titles  were  frequently  bestowed  with  the  lands,  such  as  those 
of  raja,  naick,  rao,  and  others  of  less  importance  ;  so  that  a  race  of  Mah- 
ratta nobles  was  created,  who,  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan,  began  to  be  distin- 
guished in  history. 

Trained  to  military  exercises  from  their  early  years,  the  young  Mahrattas 
were  tauglit  to  regard  learning  as  a  pursuit  better  adapted  to  Bramins  than 
to  soldiers  ;  and  as  few  of  them  could  either  read  or  write,  every  great  chief 
kept  in  his  employ  a  number  of  Bramins,  as  writers,  and  men  of  business, 
some  of  whom  managed  his  estate  and  private  affairs,  while  others  were  em- 
ployed in  public  transactions,  and  often  sent  on  embassies,  in  which  capacity 
they  were  called  vakeels. 

The  women  in  the  Mahratta  country  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
are  often  found  taking  a  considerable  share  in  public  affairs,  when  the  death 
of  a  husband,  or  the  minority  of  a  son,  made  it  desirable  that  they  should 
do  so  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  widows  were  in  most  cases,  dissuaded  from  sac- 
rificing themselves  on  the  funeral  pile.  At  the  death  of  her  husband,  there- 
fore, a  lady  of  rank  generally  laid  aside  the  veil  which,  during  his  life,  she 
had  always  worn,  as  it  was  considered  undignified  to  appear  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  men,  except  where  the  lady  was  required  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  absent  chief. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Mahrattas  were  held 
under  supremacy  by  the  two  chief  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan,  the  kings  of 
Bijapur  and  Ahmednagar,  particularly  by  those  of  Bijapur,  a  distinguished 
race  of  princes,  known  as  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty.  The  capital  of  that  once 
great  kingdom  is  now  in  ruins  ;  but  its  splendid  mosques,  mausoleums,  and 
palaces-,  although  falling  into  decay,  are  among  the  grandest  works  of  art 
that  are  met  with  in  southern  India.  Among  these  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah,  who  was  reigning  when  the  Portuguese  took  the  town  of  Goa,  holds  a 
distinguished  place,  for  both  its  immensity  and  the  elegance  of  its  structure. 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  intrusted  the  affairs  of  his  government  chiefly  to  the 
Mahratta  Bramins,  whose  general  influence  was  thereby  greatly  increased; 
and  he  numbered  among  his  vassals  some  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the 
country.     The  kings   of  Ahmednagar  had   also   their  vassal  chiefs,  among 
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whom  the  greatest  was  Jadu  Rao,  who  held  a  jaghir  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
ten  thousand  horse  soldiers,  and  had,  like  all  other  men  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, a  vast  number  of  followers  and  dependents.  One  of  these  was  Malo- 
jee  Bhonslay,  the  head  of  a  small  village  near  Dowlat-a-bad,  who,  through 
the  patronage  of  Jadu,  had  obtained  a  command  in  the  armies  of  the  sover- 
eign of  Ahmednagar,  but  still  was  classed  among  the  retainers  of  Jadu  Rao, 
until  a  singular  incident  placed  them  on  very  different  terms  with  each 
other. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Hindus  for  all  great  men  to  invite  their 
dependents  to  their  houses  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Holi,  on  which 
occasion  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  children  with  them  ;  and  Malojee 
Bhonslay  went,  in  the  year  1599,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Shahjee,  a  fine 
boy,  about  five  years  of  age,  to  the  residence  of  his  patron,  Jadu  Rao,  to 
enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  season.  The  noble  countenance  of  the  young 
Shahjee  attracted  the  notice  of  Jadu,  who  seated  him  on  his  knee,  and  calling 
his  own  little  daughter  to  him,  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  he  asked  her 
playfully  if  she  would  have  that  pretty  boy  for  her  husband,  to  which  she 
readily  assented,  and  threw  some  balls  of  red  powder  at  him,  which  caused 
much  laughter  among  the  company.  But  great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
little  lady's  father,  when  Malojee,  rising,  appealed  to  all  present  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  their  chief  had  affianced  his  daughter  Jeejee  to  Shahjee  Bhonslay; 
and  none  could  deny  the  fact,  although  every  one  was  sensible  that  he  had 
done  so  only  in  jest. 

For  some  time  Jadu  would  scarcely  believe  that  Bhonslay  was  serious  in 
his  pretensions,  and  his  wife  was  extremely  incensed,  at  both  the  presump- 
tion of  the  dependent,  and  the  folly  of  her  lord  in  having  degraded  himself 
so  far  as  to  match  his  daughter,  even  in  sport,  with  the  son  of  a  person  so 
much  beneath  him.  The  ambitious  Malojee,  however,  resolved  to  carry  his 
point,  and,  with  that  view,  must  have  turned  his  attention,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  as  he  became  very  rich  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  This  rapid  acquisition  of  riches  might  have  excited  much 
astonishment  among  a  people  less  given  to  superstition  than  the  Hindus,  but 
Malojee  solved  the  mystery  to  their  satisfaction,  by  affirming  that  the  goddess 
Devi  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  pointed  out  a  spot  where  a  great 
treasure  was  concealed  ;  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  one  of  his  family 
was  destined  to  be  a  king.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  means  by  which 
Malojee  acquired  his  riches,  he  made  a  good  use  of  them,  by  constructing 
wells,  and  tanks,  and  other  useful  public  works.  He  also  increased  the 
number  of  his  cavalry,  and  eventually  obtained,  at  the  court  of  Ahmedna- 
gar, the  title  of  raja,  with  a  considerable  jaghir,  comprising  two  forts,  with 
their  districts,  and  the  village  of  Poona,  afterward  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. Jadu  Rao  was  no  longer  averse  to  the  marriage  of  Shahjee  with  his 
daughter  Jeejee  Bye.  The  nuptials,  therefore,  were  celebrated,  and  with 
great  pomp,  the  king  himself  honoring  the  feast  with  his  presence.     The 
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word  bye  added  to  a  name  in  India,  means  lady:  thus  Jeejee  Bye  signifies 
the  Lady  Jeejee. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Shahjee  Bhonslay  was  one  of  the  partisans 
of  Khan  Lodi,  but  after  the  fall  of  that  chief,  he  tendered  bis  services  to 
the  new  emperor,  Shah  Jehan,  from  whom  he  received  fresh  grants  of  land 
in  return.  Sevajee,  his  son,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
was  born  just  before  the  rebellion  of  Khan  Lodi,  in  the  same  year  that  Shah 
Jehan  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  His  father  and  mother  then  lived  hap- 
pily together,  but  when  he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  Shahjee,  with  a 
view  of  strengthening  his  family  connections,  took  another  wife,  at  which 
Jeejee  was  so  much  offended,  that  she  left  him,  and  went  to  reside  with  her 
own  relations,  taking  with  her  the  little  Sevajee,  who  was  her  favorite  child, 
and  leaving  his  elder  brother  with  his  father.  Sevajee  was  married  at  the 
age  of  seven,  on  which  occasion  both  his  parents  were  present,  and  a  par- 
tial reconciliation  took  place  between  them. 

Shahjee,  who  was  going  upon  some  distant  expedition,  then  placed  his 
young  son  under  the  care  of  his  head  Bramin,  who  built  a  large  house 
at  Poona  for  the  lady  Jeejee,  and  took  care  that  the  youth  should  be 
instructed  in  all  fitting  accomplishments,  such  as  horsemanship,  hunting, 
and  military  exercises,  all  of  which  were  eminently  suited  to  his  taste.  He 
was  also  fond  of  listening  to  the  romantic  tales  and  ballads  of  the  country, 
from  which  he  imbibed  that  daring  spirit  of  adventure  for  which  he  was 
afterward  distinguished.  His  fondness  for  such  fictions,  even  when  he  had 
passed  the  days  of  boyhood,  frequently  led  him  into  great  dangers,  as  he 
would  venture  in  disguise  among  his  deadliest  foes,  to  be  present  at  a  kutha, 
which  is  a  popular  amusement  among  the  Mahrattas,  consisting  of  recita- 
tions, songs,  and  tales,  related  by  professional  story-tellers.  The  favorite 
companions  of  the  young  chieftain  were  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring hill  tribes,  in  whose  exploits  he  was  often  suspected  of  taking  an 
active  part ;  nor  could  the  admonitions  of  his  guardian  Bramin  restrain  his 
adventurous  spirit,  or  detach  him  from  such  lawless  associates. 

In  the  meantime,  several  revolutions  had  taken  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ahmednagar,  the  king  of  which  had  been  assassinated  ;  and,  in  the  confu- 
sion that  ensued,  Shahjee  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  the  true  heir, 
an  infant,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  imperial  forces.  The  usurper 
was  speedily  dethroned  by  Shah  Jehan,  who  once  more  took  the  field  in 
person,  and  put  an  end  to  that  monarchy,  which  was  thus  annexed  to  the 
Mogul  dominions,  in  the  year  1G37,  when  Shahjee  entered  the  service  of 
the  emperor.  The  kingdoms  of  Bijapur  and  Golconda  were  reduced  to 
subjection  shortly  afterward,  but  were  not  extinguished  like  that  of  Ahmed- 
nagar, as  Shah  Jehan  contented  himself  with  making  their  kings  tributary 
to  the  Mogul  empire. 

Shah  Jehan  built  the  new  city  of  Delhi,  which  far  surpassed  the  old  one 
in  point  of  magnificence.     The  palace  was  a  noble  structure,  and  was  well 
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protected  by  a  deep  moat  and  strong  walls.  It  stood  on  a  spacious  espla- 
nade, approached  by  a  wide,  handsome  street,  through  which  flowed  the 
famous  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  a  grand  work,  executed  by  a  Persian  of 
that  name,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  Ali  Merdan  had  been  the  governor 
of  Candahar,  under  the  shah  of  Persia,  whose  tyranny  having  driven  him 
to  revolt,  he  gave  up  the  city  to  the  Mogul  emperor  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Delhi,  where  he  distinguished  himself  very  highly  by  his  great  tal- 
ents, in  constructing  useful  public 
works,  of  which  the  canal  still  bears 
ample  testimony.  Tliis  fine  aque- 
duct conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna,  in  a  pure  state,  from  the 
point  where  the  river  leaves  the 
mountains  to  the  city  of  Delhi,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  water  which  it  fur- 
nished was  not  only  the  drink  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  the  source  of 
vegetation  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
around  the  capital.  At  a  later 
period,  during  the  troubles  that 
attended  the  decline  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  canal  was  so  entirely 
neglected  that  it  became  choked 
up  with  rubbish,  and  the  luxury  of 
good  water  was  unknown  at  Delhi  for  a  long  period,  until  the  British  gov- 
ernment undertook  the  beneficial  ta^5k  of  clearing  the  canal,  which  was  reo- 
pened in  1820,  when  the  w^hole  population  of  the  city  went  out  rejoicing,  to 
meet  the  stream,  throwing  into  it  sweetmeats  and  flowers. 

The  gardens  of  Shalimar,  celebrated  in  Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh,"  were  con- 
structed by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  than  whom  no  prince  was  ever  more 
fond  of  luxurious  pleasures.  Every  summer  he  passed  some  months  in  the 
lovely  vale  of  Cashmere,  where,  with  music,  dancing,  feasting,  and  excursions 
by  land  and  water,  he  beguiled  the  time  in  a  constant  succession  of  varied 
enjoyments. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  Shah  Jehan  w-as  the  Taj  Mahal,  the 
tomb  of  his  favorite  sultana,  at  Agra.  It  stands  on  a  stone  terrace,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  has  a  large  cupola  and  four  elegant  min- 
arets. The  tomb  itself  is  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  hall,  under  the  dome, 
and  is  formed  also  of  white  marble,  enclosed  with  an  open  screen  of  mosaic, 
which  is  wrought  into  wreaths  of  flowers  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
formed  of  agates,  jaspers,  lapiz  lazuli,  and  various  colored  marbles.  This 
elegant  memorial  of  the  dead  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  British  government. 
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When  Shah  Jehan  had  made  himself  master  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Deccan,  he  introduced  there  the  same  system  of  assessing  the  lands,  and 
collecting  the  revenues,  that  had  been  established  by  Akber,  throughout 
northern  Hindostan,  where  its  good  effects  had  been  sensibly  felt  by  the 
agricultural  population. 

The  peace  of  the  Deccan  was  not  of  long  continuance.  It  was  first  dis- 
turbed by  the  king  of  Golconda,  Abdullah  Shah,  who  had  for  some  years 
paid  his  tribute  regularly,  till,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  vizier,  a 
popular  minister  named  Mir  Jumla,  he  became  involved  in  a  new  war  with 
the  emperor.  The  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  Mir  Jumla 
arose  from  some  offence  given  by  Amin,  the  vizier's  son,  to  the  monarch, 
who  carried  his  resentment  so  far  as  to  dismiss  the  father  from  his  office. 
Mir  Jumla  considering  himself  wronged,  applied  to  Prince  Aurengzebe, 
one  of  the  emperor's  sons,  who  was  governor  of  the  Deccan,  and  who 
warmly  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  deposed  minister.  Influenced 
by  him.  Shah  .Jehan  sent  an  order  to  the  king  to  reinstate  Mir  Jumla  in  his 
former  appointment ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  the  angry  Abdullah  confis- 
cated his  property  and  sent  his  son  to  prison. 

Shah  Jehan,  being  indignant  at  this  contempt  of  his  imperial  command, 
instructed  Aurengzebe  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  his  refractory  vassal,  on 
which  the  prince,  without  declaring  his  intention,  made  a  sudden  and  most 
unexpected  attack  on  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  Golconda,  at  the  very  time 
when  Abdullah,  who  was  aware  of  his  approach,  was  preparing  an  enter- 
tainment for  him,  little  suspecting  that  he  had  any  hostile  intent.  The 
city  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  while  the  surprised  monarch  fled  in 
the  utmost  consternation  to  a  hill-fort,  some  miles  distant,  from  which  he 
despatched  orders  for  the  release  of  Amin,  and  the  restoration  of  Mir 
Jumla's  property.  But  these  concessions  did  not  satisfy  the  prince,  who 
imposed  a  large  increase  of  tribute,  and  demanded  the  hand  of  Abdullah's 
daughter,  with  an  enormous  dowry,  for  his  son,  Sultan  Mohammed.  Mir 
Jumla  did  not  return  to  the  court  of  Golconda,  but  remained  with  Aureng- 
zebe ;  and  when  that  prince  became  emperor,  he  was  his  chief  minister. 

About  this  time,  Shah  Jehan  was  seized  with  so  serious  an  illness  that  his 
recovery  was  deemed  hopeless  ;  and  his  four  sons,  who  were  all  aspirants 
to  the  imperial  throne,  began  to  devise  the  best  means  for  realizing  their 
respective  pretensions.  Aurengzebe,  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers,  was 
a  man  of  remarkably  mild  temper,  but  cautious,  designing,  and  a  perfect 
master  of  the  art  of  dissimulation.  Dara  Sheko,  the  eldest,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  open-hearted,  impetuous,  and  rash,  even  to  folly.  The  other  two 
princes,  Sujah  and  Morad  —  of  whom  the  former  was  viceroy  of  Bengal, 
the  latter  of  Guzerat  —  were  bold,  ambitious  leaders,  but  were  not  equal  to 
Dara  Sheko  in  spirit,  or  to  Aurengzebe  in  policy.  Each  of  the  four  raised 
an  army,  and  they  went  to  war  with  each  other,  while  their  father  was  yet 
alive.     The  crafty  Aurengzebe  pretended  at  first  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
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brother  Morad,  who  thus  was  induced  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  the  dis- 
sembler, and  the  two  together  defeated  Dara  and  Sujah  in  succession  ;  but 
while  Morad  was  rejoicing  over  his  fancied  success,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  a  contrivance  of  Aurengzebe,  who  invited  him  to  a  supper,  and  made 
him  drink  wine  till  he  was  quite  insensible,  when  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
citadel  and  put  in  chains.  He  was  afterward  removed  to  Fort  Gwalior, 
where  he  died.  This  fort,  which  was  the  great  state-prison  of  those  times, 
stands  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  province  of  Agra,  near  the  town  of 
Gwalior,  subsequently  famous  in  the  history  of  British-India,  and  in  modern 
times  the  residence  of  the  powerful  Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  whose  palace 
occupied  one  extremity  of  the  hill-fort. 

The  imprisonment  of  Morad  was  not  the  worst  of  the  many  crimes  by 
which  Aurengzebe  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  father's  advanced  age  and  the  weak  state  to  which 
his  late  illness  had  reduced  him,  he  compelled  the  unhappy  monarch  to 
sign  his  own  abdication  ;  and  although  a  palace  was  assigned  for  his  resi- 
dence, and  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  during  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  and  solaced  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  a  favorite 
daughter,  still  he  was  in  reality  his  son's  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  submit, 
where  he  alone  had  the  right  to  command. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  Mahrattas,  whose  great  hero,  Sevajee,  now 
nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  slowly  but  surely  laying  the  foundation 
of  an  empire,  which  was  destined  to  rival  that  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The 
first  acquisition  of  importance  made  by  the  young  chief  was  the  fort  of 
Torna,  a  stronghold  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Poona,  where  he  soon 
collected  a  large  band  of  mountaineers,  ready  to  follow  him  in  any  bold 
enterprise.  His  first  care,  however,  was  to  strengthen  his  fortress,  and  in 
digging  among  some  ruins,  he  di-covered  a  large  treasure  in  gold  —  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  which,  with  true  Hindu  superstition,  he  attributed  to  the 
liberality  of  his  favorite  goddess  Devi,  and  thence  augured  well  for  the 
success  of  his  plans,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  to  raise  himself  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  prince.  He  employed  his  treasure  in  building 
another  fort,  on  a  mountain  about  three  miles  distant,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Raighur ;  and  as  it  was  very  strongly  fortified,  it  became  the 
chief  depository  of  all  the  treasures  he  obtained  by  plunder,  and,  with  the 
town  attached,  was  long  regarded  as  the  Mahratta  capital. 

For  some  years,  Sevajee  pursued  his  designs  so  quietly  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Bijapur,  to  which  he  was  lawfully  subject,  did  not  take  much  notice 
of  his  aggressions,  from  which  no  danger  was  apprehended  :  —  but  when  he 
began  to  plunder  rich  towns,  and  carry  away  their  treasures  to  his  castle  of 
Raighur,  the  king,  Mohammed  Adil  Shah,  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere ; 
and  finding  that  Sevajee  paid  no  attention  to  his  commands,  he  sent  for  his 
father,  Shahjee,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  subject.  Shahjee  protested 
he  had  no  power  to  control  the  actions  of  his  son,  or  prevent  his  encroach- 
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ments.  But  the  king  mistrusted  him  ;  and  on  receiving  news  that  Sevajee 
had  openly  revolted,  and  seized  a  convoy  of  royal  treasure  in  the  Concan, 
he  imprisoned  Shahjee  in  a  stone-dungeon,  which  was  so  built  up  as  to  leave 
only  a  small  aperture  for  the  admission  of  food  ;  and  the  captive  was  told, 
that  if  his  son  did  not  submit  within  a  given  time,  the  opening  would  be 
closed  for  ever. 

As  soon  as  Sevajee  was  made  aware  of  the  horrible  situation  in  which  his 
father  was  placed  on  his  account,  he  applied  to  the  emperor,  Shah  Jehan, 
who  gladly  received  the  offer  of  his  services,  gave  him  a  high  command, 
and  sent  an  order  to  Bijapur  for  the  release  of  Shahjee,  who  was  liberated 
from  the  dungeon,  but  detained  under  restraint,  at  the  court  of  Bijapur,  for 
nearly  four  years,  during  which  time  Sevajee  refrained  from  making  any 
very  serious  aggressions.  No  sooner,  however,  had  his  father  been  restored 
to  liberty,  than  Sevajee  returned  to  his  former  course,  and  even  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Mogul  empire,  just  at  the  time  when  the  illness  of  Shah 
Jehan  gave  rise  to  the  war  among  his  sons,  which  ended  in  the  usurpation 
of  Aurengzebe.  Sevajee  had,  by  this  time,  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  Concan,  with  its  numerous  forts,  some  of  which  had  been 
taken  by  force,  others  by  stratagem  :  of  which  the  following  is  an  example. 

It  was  customary  for  the  villagers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  hill-forts,  to 
supply  a  quantity  of  grass  and  palm-leaves  to  thatch  the  houses  within  the 
fortress,  and  to  carry  in  the  loads  themselves.  A  party  of  soldiers,  dis- 
guised as  peasants,  one  day  appeared  at  the  gates  of  a  certain  fort  with  the 
usual  tribute,  and  were  admitted,  without  suspicion  ;  when,  throwing  down 
their  burdens,  they  snatched  their  swords  and  matchlocks  from  the  bundles 
of  grass  they  had  carried,  and,  falling  on  the  astonished  garrison,  captured 
the  place  with  very  little  trouble. 

Soon  after  Aurengzebe  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  Sevajee  renewed 
his  depredations  in  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur,  where  Mohammed  Adil  Shah 
had  just  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  sent  out  a 
powerful  army  against  the  invader,  under  the  command  of  an  able  general, 
named  Afzul  Khan,  a  haughty  Mussulman  noble,  who  looked  upon  the 
Mahrattas  as  barbarians,  and  their  chief  as  a  foe  scarcely  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. Sevajee  was  under  some  alarm  at  the  approaching  danger,  and,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  sent  an  embassador  with  offers  of  submission  ;  to  which 
Afzul  was  the  more  inclined  to  listen,  as  he  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid  a 
war  irt  so  wild  a  country.  He  therefore  appointed  one  of  his  Bramins  to 
neirotiate  with  the  chief,  and  state  the  terms  on  which  his  submission  would 
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be  accepted.  This  treacherous  Bramin  was  won  over,  by  bribes  and  prom- 
ises, to  enter  into  a  plot  against  his  master,  whom  he  persuaded  to  give  a 
meeting  to  the  rebel  chief,  saying  that  the  latter  was  so  completely  humbled 
that  he  was  willing  to  surrender  on  any  terms,  provided  he  should  be 
assured  of  the  king's  pardon  by  Afzul  himself.  Afzul  agreed  to  grant  him 
an  interview,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  consent  to  go  unattended  to  a 
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certain  spot  appointed  for  the  meeting,  as  the  Bramin  said  that  Sevajee 
was  afraid  otherwise  to  trust  himself  without  a  guard,  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  not  be  proper  to  bring  with  him.  The  result  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Afzul,  leaving  his  escort  at  some 
distance,   proceeded  in    his  palanquin,  accompanied   by   a  few  aiiendants. 


Afzal  Khan  in  his  Falanqain. 

to  the  place  of  meeting,  habited  in  a  thin  muslin-robe,  with  no  arms  but 
his  sword ;  while  Sevajee  had  put  on  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his  cotton  tunic, 
had  concealed  a  dagger  in  its  folds,  and  had  also  armed  his  left  hand  with  a 
steel  instrument  used  among  the  Mahrattas,  called  a  tiger's-claw,  which  has 
three  sharp,  crooked  blades,  and  being  fastened  on  two  fingers,  may  be 
entirely  hidden  in  the  hand.  Having  thus  prepared  himself  for  the  deed  he 
meditated,  and  performed  his  devotions,  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  mother, 
to  beg  her  blessing ;  and  then  slowly  descended  from  the  hill  to  meet  his 
victim. 

Afzul  Khan  advanced  a  few  paces  toward  him,  expecting  some  mark 
of  homage,  when  the  treacherous  chief  sprang  suddenly,  like  a  tiger,  on  his 
prey,  fixed  his  steel-claws  in  his  breast,  and  in  an  instant  had  despatched 
him  with  his  dagger.  Then,  on  a  given  signal,  his  men  rushed  down  from 
several  secret  paths,  and  were  led  on  without  delay  to  attack  the  Mussulman 
troops,  who  were  wailing  not  far  off  for  the  return  of  their  commander,  and, 
being  unprepared  for  such  an  assault,  were  easily  overcome.  Those  who 
resisted  were  killed  ;  but  those  who  surrendered  were  well  treated,  and 
received  into  the  service  of  Sevajee. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


REIGN    OF    AURENGZEBE. 


HE  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  terminated  with  the  usurp- 
ation of  Aurengzebe  in  1658.  The  new  emperor, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  to  maintain 
his  seat  on  the  throne  by  force  of  arms  against  his 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Shuja,  having  lost  a 
decisive  battle,  disappeared  from  Hindostan,  where 
he  was  never  heard  of  afterward  ;  a  circumstance 
that  for  several  years  caused  the  emperor  considera- 
ble anxiety,  as  he  was  in  constant  expectation  of 
the  return  of  the  fugitive,  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  some  foreign 
power. 

Dara  Sheko  was  still  more  unfortunate.  Deserted  by  his  troops,  and  pur- 
sued by  his  enemies,  he  was  doomed  to  witness  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife, 
occasioned  by  fatigue  and  suffering  ;  and  was,  soon  afterward,  betrayed  by 
a  pretended  friend,  into  the  power  of  his  brother;  whose  conduct  toward 
him  is  a  stain  on  his  character  that  no  time  can  efface.  The  captive  prince, 
after  having  been  paraded  in  chains  through  the  streets  of  Delhi,  was  pub- 
licly beheaded,  and  his  sons  afterward  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

Aurengzebe  for  some  time  affected  to  despise  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas, 
whose  chief  he  contemptuously  styled  the  mountain  rat ;  yet  he  well  knew 
that  Sevajee  was  a  dangerous  foe  ;  and  in  1662  he  appointed  his  uncle, 
Shaista  Khan,  to  the  command  of  an  army  which  he  was  about  to  send  into 
the  Mahratta  country,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  all  the  forts,  and  reducing 
the  daring  chief  to  subjection.  Shaista  Khan,  after  some  fighting,  gained  pos- 
session of  Poona,  where  he  chose  for  his  own  quarters  the  house  which 
had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  Jeejee  Bye,  and  in  which  Sevajee  had 
passed  his  childhood.  The  chief,  who  had  spies  in  all  directions,  was  soon 
inforhied  of  this  circumstance,  which  led  him  to  plan  and  execute  a  plot 
that  is  still  related  with  great  exultation  by  the  Mahrattas,  as  one  of  his  clev- 
erest exploits. 

Two  Bramins,  devoted  to  his  interest,  gained  over  one  of  the  Khan's 
soldiers,  a  Hindu,  who  obtained  permission  to  celebrate  a  marriage  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  a  procession.  Sevajee  had  brought  with  him  a  band  of 
chosen  men,  whom  he  mixed  among  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
and  contrived  to  introduce  three  or  four  of  them  at  a  time  into  the  cavalcade, 
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according  to  the  plan  concerted.  Having  thus  joined  the  procession,  they 
by  degrees  detached  themselves  from  the  party,  which  had  not  assembled 
for  any  real  wedding,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  Mogul 
commander,  every  part  of  which  was  so  well  known  to  Sevajee,  that  he  led 
the  way  silently  through  a  back  passage,  and  thus  surprised  the  occupants, 
who  were  cut  down  before  they  had  time  to  see  who  were  their  assailants. 
The  khan,  however,  saved  his  life,  by  making  his  escape  through  a  window. 
The  retreat  of  the  Mahrattas  was  so  rapid,  that  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit  ere  the  horrible  scene  that  had  just  been  enacted  was  known  in 
the  Mogul  camp  ;  and  Sevajee,  with  his  daring  band,  was  seen  ascending 
to  their  fort,  at  twelve  miles  distance,  amid  a  blaze  of  torches,  which  they 
had  lighted  to  display  their  triumph.  The  Mogul  invasion  was  altogether 
unsuccessful,  and  the  army  was  eventually  withdrawn  from  the  country. 

Not  long  after  the  events  above  narrated,  the  Mahratta  chieftain  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  rich  city  of  Surat,  which,  for  six  days,  was  plun- 
dered by  his  barbarian  troops,  who  carried  off  an  immense  booty  to  Raighur, 
chiefly  the  property  of  the  citizens  ;  for  although  they  made  great  efforts  to 
force  the  English  and  Dutch  factories,  they  were  not  able  to  succeed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  gallant  manner  in  vrhich  they  were  defended.  The  English 
distinguished  themselves  very  highly  on  this  occasion,  not  only  by  saving 
the  property  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  in  assisting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  would  have  suffered  to  a  greater  extent,  but  for  their  gener- 
ous protection.  Aurengzebe,  in  return  for  their  services,  granted  them  a 
perpetual  exemption  from  a  part  of  the  customs  exacted  from  the  merchants 
of  other  nations  trading  to  Surat. 

The  frequent  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  emperor's  officers,  had  long  made  it  desirable  for  the  English  to  have 
some  place  of  their  own,  which  they  might  fortify  against  such  aggressions; 
and,  about  two  years  before  the  plunder  of  Surat,  the  wished-for  opportunity 
was  afforded  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  received  with  his 
bride,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  its  dependencies, 
as  a  part  of  her  dowry  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Great  Britain  obtained  its  first 
territorial  possession  in  India.  The  island,  however,  did  not  yield  a 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  estalishment  formed  upon  it ; 
and  about  six  years  afterward,  its  entire  sovereignty  was  made  over  to  the 
East  India  Company,  who,  in  16S7,  transferred  the  presidency  of  their  other 
settlements  from  Surat  to  Bombay,  which  has,  from  that  time,  been  the  capi- 
tal of  their  dominions  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  meantime,  their  possessions  on  the  eastern  side  were  rising  into 
importance.  They  had  an  extensive  factory  at  Masulipatam,  the  chief  em- 
porium for  the  cottons  and  muslins  of  Bengal ;  and  another  at  Hoogley,  a 
considerable  city  on  the  river  of  that  name,  connected  with  the  Ganges, 
where  the  Portuguese,  Danes,  and  Dutch,  also  had  settlements.  While  the 
English  were  thus  gradually  increasing  their  power  and  possessions  in  India, 
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the  French,  after  having  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  facto- 
ries at  Surat  and  other  ports,  formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  Pondicherry, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  they  purchased  in  1672,  of  the  king  of 
Bijapur  ;  and  this  was  their  capital  at  a  later  period,  during  their  struggle 
with  the  English  for  supremacy  in  India. 

Shahjee  Bhonslay  died  soon  after  the  Mahratta  attack  on  Surat,  when 
Sevajee  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  rajah,  and  began  to  coin  money  in 
his  own  name,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  independent  sover- 
eignty, and  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  act  of  open  rebellion  by  the 
emperor,  who  sent  out  so  powerful  an  army  against  him,  that  he  found  it 
expedient  to  make  peace  by  giving  up  half  his  territories,  and  consenting  to 
hold  the  rest  as  a  jaghir  or  fief  of  the  empire.  In  return  for  these  conces- 
sions, Aurengzebe  made  a  grant  to  the  chief  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  certain  districts  under  the  government  of  the  king  of  Bijapur, 
which  he  was  to  collect  himself;  and  this  grant  gave  rise  to  the  claim  made 
and  enforced  by  the  Mahrattas,  in  later  times,  to  the  well-known  contribu- 
tion of  the  chout,  which  afforded  them  constant  pretexts  for  invading  for- 
eign possessions. 

Aurengzebe  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Bijapur, 
and  Sevajee,  as  the  holder  of  a  jaghir,  was  bound  to  assist  him.  On  this 
occasion,  Sevajee  performed  some  signal  services  for  the  empire,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  invited  to  court,  whither  he  repaired,  naturally  expecting  to 
receive  some  signal  mark  of  favor ;  instead  of  which,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  indignation,  he  was  treated  with  coldness  and  contempt  by  the  haughty 
sovereign,  who  scarce  deigned  even  to  notice  his  presence.  Sevajee,  burn- 
ing with  resentment,  allowed  some  violent  expressions  to  escape  him  ;  which 
being  repeated  to  Aurengzebe,  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  chief,  whose 
escape  is  one  of  the  many  extraordinary  adventures  of  his  eventful  life. 
Under  a  pretence  of  being  ill,  he  was  visited  by  a  Hindu  physician,  who  was 
soon  made  a  partner  in  the  plot,  and  who  secured  some  confederates  among 
the  Bramins,  to  whom  Sevajee,  still  feigning  sickness,  sent  daily  large  bas- 
kets of  provisions  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

These  charities  excited  no  suspicion,  as  it  was  very  usual  for  rich  men, 
when  ill,  to  give  alms,  and  make  presents  to  Bramins  ;  therefore  the  bas- 
kets, after  having  been  once  or  twice  examined,  were  suffered  to  pass  without 
inquiry.  At  length  he  ventured  to  trust  himself  in  one  of  these  hampers, 
the  bearers  having  been  bribed  not  to  complain  of  its  unusual  weight ;  and 
he  was  thus  safely  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  Bramin,  who  was  in  the  se- 
cret, and  had  prepared  a  disguise  and  a  horse ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  he 
reached  his  own  capital,  before  his  escape  was  known  at  Delhi.  Shortly 
afterward,  he  concluded  a  fresh  treaty  of  peace  with  Aurengzebe,  who 
granted  him  a  new  accession  of  territory  in  Berar,  and  acknowledged  his 
title  of  raja. 

Being  now  a  more  powerful  prince  than  either  the  king  of  Bijapur  or  of 
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Golconda,  he  demanded  tribute  of  both  these  monarchs;  wlio,  to  avoid  a  con- 
test with  so  formidable  a  foe,  were  obhged  to  submit  to  this  humihation. 
Hitherto  Sevajce  had  been  considered  more  in  the  hght  of  the  chief  of  nu- 
merous banditti,  than  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  state  ;  for  his  government 
had  as  yet  assumed  no  regular  form,  and  his  whole  attention  had  been  en- 
grossed by  the  conquest  efforts,  and  the  accumulation  of  treasure;  but  he 
now  began  to  make  those  regulations  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  his- 
tory as  the  founder  of  a  great  empire.  His  chief  minister,  called  the  Peish- 
\va,  was  a  Bramin  of  high  rank,  and  all  his  civil  officers  were  of  that 
caste.  A  superintendent,  who  was  always  a  Bramin,  was  appointed  over 
every  two  or  three  villages,  to  see  that  the  cultivators  were  not  oppressed 
by  the  headmen,  and  that  their  rents  were  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the 
crops;  the  amount  paid  to  the  government  being  equal  to  about  two  fifths 
of  the  produce. 

The  army  was  also  well  regulated,  and  many  Bramins  were  attached  to 
it  as  accountants.  The  soldiers, 
who  found  their  own  arms  and 
habiliments,  generally  wore  cot- 
ton drawers  and  a  tunic,  with  a 
shawl  round  the  waist,  and  a  tur- 
ban. They  were  armed  with 
swords,  shields,  and  match-locks, 
added  to  which,  the  horsemen 
carried  long  spears.  The  chiefs 
wore  necklaces  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  large  ear-rings  ;  but  the  Mah- 
rattas  prided  themselves  princi- 
pally on  their  mustaches,  w^iich 
they  allowed  to  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous length,  and  which  gave 
them  a  very  ferocious  appear- 
ance. The  soldiers  were  all  well 
paid,  and  therefore  were  not  en- 
titled to  any  share  of  plunder, 
which,  by  Sevajee's  laws,  was 
the  property  of  the  state ;  and 
was  brought  at  stated  times  to  his  durbar,  or  treasury,  when  honors  and  re- 
wards were  bestowed  on  those  who  brought  the  most ;  so  that  the  wealth  of 
the  chief  was  constantly  increasing. 

In  the  year  1674,  he  was  solemnly  enthroned  at  Raighur,  as  an  independ- 
ent sovereign,  with  all  the  pomp  that  attended  the  inauguration  of  the  Mogul 
emperors.  On  this  occasion  he  was  weighed  against  pieces  of  gold,  which 
were  afterward  distributed  among  the  Bramins,  and  assumed  several  grand 
titles,  one  of  which  was  Raja  Siva,  meaning  the  lord  of  the  royal  umbrella, 
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one  of  the  ch'ef  ensigns  of  regal  dignity.  At  this  ceremony  was  present  a 
British  embassador,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  iMahratta  court  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  commercial  privileges  from  the  new  sovereign,  who  con- 
cluded a  treaty  by  which  the  English  were  allowed  to  build  factories  at  four 
places  within  his  dominions,  and  to  trade,  on  certain  conditions,  to  all  parts 
of  them. 

The  wars  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Moguls,  were,  nevertheless,  very 
injurious  to  the  British  trade  in  India,  as  both  powers  had  fleets  of  galliots, 
which  engaged,  repeatedly,  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay  ;  and  either  party  would 
have  taken  the  British  factories,  had  they  not  been  resolutely  defended.  In 
the  meantime,  Amin,  the  son  of  Mir  Jumla,  whose  quarrels  with  the  king  of 
Golconda,  it  may  be  remembered,  first  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
Aurengzebe,  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Cabul,  wiiere  he  engaged 
in  wars  v^^ith  the  Afghans,  who  about  this  time  set  up  a  king,  and  coined 
mone}'^  in  his  name.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  keep  these  warlike  tribes 
in  subjection  ;  and  so  anxious  was  the  emperor  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing an  independent  nation,  that  for  some  years  he  took  upon  himself  the  chief 
conduct  of  the  war;  but  he  never  gained  any  real  authority  over  the  Afghan 
country,  and  was  obliged,  in  the  end,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  nominal  sub- 
mission of  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  terminate  the  war  on  conditions  that 
were  but  very  imperfectly  observed. 

About  this  time,  Aurengzebe  began  to  adopt  a  very  harsh  line  of  conduct 
toward  the  Hindus,  whom  he  excluded  from  all  public  offices,  and  prohibited 
from  worshipping  their  idols  with  shows  and  festivals,  according  to  their 
ancient  customs.  Edicts  were  issued  against  public  dancers  and  singers,  of 
whom  there  were  great  numbers  attached  to  the  temples ;  and  even  the 
poets  and  astrologers  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  vocations.  These 
orders,  although  but  little  attended  to,  revived  all  the  ancient  hatred  of  the 
Hindus  toward  their  Mohammedan  conquerors,  which  had  been  almost  ex- 
tinguished by  the  judicious  government  of  former  rulers;  but  as  most  of 
these  new  rules  could  be  evaded,  none  of  them  caused  such  universal  dis- 
content as  the  revival  of  the  capitation  tax,  which  was  the  more  obnoxious,  as 
it  made  an  invidious  distinction  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  ;  thus 
marking  the  latter  as  a  conquered  people. 

The  general  abhorrence  of  this  measure  was  evinced  on  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing its  announcement,  at  Delhi,  by  the  assembling  of  vast  crowds  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  streets,  as  the  emperor,  according  to  custom,  was  going 
in  procession  to  the  mosque.  He  was  saluted  with  loud  murmurs  on  every 
side;  but  instead  of  giving  ear  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  as  his  great 
ancestor,  Akber,  would  have  done,  he  angrily  commanded  his  guards  to  force 
a  passage  through  them,  when  horses  and  elephants  were  pushed  forward 
among  the  dense  throng,  and  numbers  of  persons  were  trampled  to  death. 

The  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  emperor,  on  this  occasion,  pro- 
duced the  intended  effect  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  tax,  but  it  raised 
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up  a  host  of  enemies  to  the  Mogul  dominion,  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
Rajputs,  who  had,  till  then,  been  the  faithful  supporters  of  the  throne. 
Aurengzebe  soon  became  aware  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Rajputs,  but  his 
temper  was  too  haughty  to  admit  of  his  adopting  any  conciliatory  measures  ; 
and  he  was  unwise  enough  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  by  acting  in  an  oppres- 
sive manner  toward  the  widow  and  infant  sons  of  the  deceased  rana  of 
Oudipur,  the  chief  of  the  Rajput  princes.  The  rana  died  at  Cabul,  and  the 
lady,  immediately  after  his  funeral  obsequies,  set  out  for  India,  with  her 
children,  to  secure  the  inheritance  of  her  eldest  son  ;  but  as  she  had  no  pass- 
port, she  was  stopped  at  the  Indus  by  the  Mogul  authorities,  who  refused  to 
let  her  cross  the  river.  The  soldiers  who  formed  her  escort,  in  defiance  of 
the  emperor's  officers,  carried  their  royal  charge  over  a  ford,  but  were  over- 
taken, and  the  whole  party  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  the  camp  of  Aureng- 
zebe, who  ordered  that  the  ranee  and  the  young  princes  shouldbe  kept  in 
close  confinement.  His  Rajput  troops,  indignant  at  the  insult  thus  offered 
to  the  family  of  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  contrived  the  escape  of  the  captives, 
who  reached  their  own  territories  in  safety  ;  but  this  open  act  of  disobedi- 
ence, with  other  manifestations  of  hostile  feeling,  drew  upon  the  Rajputs  the 
resentment  of  the  emperor,  who  sent  bodies  of  soldiers  into  their  country  of 
Ajmir,  to  burn  their  villages,  destroy  their  crops,  cut  down  their  fruit-trees, 
and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  for  slaves. 

These  inhuman  orders  were  but  too  faithfully  executed  ;  and  from  that 
time,  Aurengzebe  was  held  in  detestation,  not  only  by  the  Rajput  race,  but 
by  all  Hindus,  especially  in  the  Deccan,  where  the  people  began  to  look 
with  hope  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  as  a  means  of  delivering 
them  from  the  government  of  the  Moguls. 

Sevajee  was  now  dead.  His  loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  his  people, 
who  admired  him  as  a  warrior,  and  respected  him  as  a  sovereign.  With 
the  exception  of  the  murder  of  Afzul  Khan,  few  crimes  or  acts  of  inhuman- 
ity are  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  great  chief,  even  by  his  enemies,  who  allow 
that  hs  possessed  extraordinary  talents  and  many  virtues.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  his  possessions,  in  both  treasure  and  territory,  were  immense  ;  the 
former  amassed  by  plunder,  the  latter  extended  partly  by  grant,  and  partly 
by  conquest.  He  left  two  widows,  one  of  whom  manifested  her  affection 
and  constancy  by  sacrificing  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  ;  while  the  fate  of 
the  other  was  still  more  dreadful,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  Sam- 
bajee,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  her  deceased  husband,  she  was  put  to 
a  lingering  death. 

Raja  Ram,  the  son  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  was  preferred  to  his  elder 
brother,  by  the  Bramin  ministers,  who  wished  to  place  him  on  the  throne  ; 
but  Sambajee,  supported  by  the  soldiers,  arrived  in  ihe  caphal  before  they 
had  effected  their  object ;  and  having  sent  his  brother  to  the  fort,  and  put 
his  father's  widow  to  death,  he  imprisoned  some  of  the  Bramins,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  execution  of  all  other  persons  who  had  declared  in  favor  of 
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The  favorite  Wife  of  Sevajee,  preparing  for  the  Suttee. 

Raja  Ram,  but  who  were  not  protected,  like  the  Bramins,  by  their  sacred 
profession.  But  even  this  security  was  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  Amajee 
Dutto,  a  Bramin  of  high  rank,  who  held  the  office  of  public  recorder  ;  for 
he,  with  some  others,  was  condemned  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  elephants, 
for  engaging  in  a  new  conspiracy  in  favor  of  Raja  Ram. 

The  Rajputs,  owing  to  the  hostile  measures  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
had  induced  his  youngest  son,  Akber,  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  by  prom- 
ising to  place  him  on  the  throne.  The  young  prince  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  advanced  toward  his  father's  camp  ;  but  just  as 
the  royal  troops  were  on  the  point  of  giving  battle  to  the  insurgents,  several 
chiefs,  not  Rajputs,  who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion,  suddenly  deserted,  with 
all  their  followers  ;  which  so  materially  lessened  the  forces  of  Prince  Akber, 
that  the  project  of  dethroning  the  emperor  was  abandoned,  and  the  prince 
fled  for  safety  to  the  Mahratta  court,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  new 
monarch,  Sambajee,  who  afforded  him  protection  for  several  years. 

It  was  on  the  arrival  of  Akber  at  the  court,  that  Amajee  Dutto,  who  was 
already  in  confinement  for  the  attempt  to  exclude  Sambajee  from  the  throne, 
contrived  to  send  proposals  to  the  fugitive  prince,  offering  to  aid  him  in 
mounting  the  throne  of  Delhi,  provided  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  Raja 
Ram.  Akber  declined  the  proposition,  and  Amajee  was  executed  in  the 
barbarous  manner  before-mentioned,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  his 
intended  treason.  To  cause  the  death  of  a  Bramin  is  considered  as  the 
height  of  impiety  among  the  Hindus,  who  speak  of  such  an  act  with  the 
utmost  horror  and  detestation  ;  therefore,  the  raja  rendered  himself  extreme- 
ly unpopular  by  enforcing  the  law  against  Amajee  Dutto ;  besides  which, 
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he  proved  himself,  in  all  respects,  a  very  unworthy  successor  of  his  illustri- 
ous father. 

During  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  nine  years,  the  Emperor  Aurengzebe 
was  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  favorite  object  of  extending  the  Mogul 
empire  over  the  whole  of  the  Deccan,  by  the  conquest  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Bijapur  and  Golconda.  *He  conducted  the  war  in  person,  besieged  and 
took  the  capitals,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  kings,  both  of  whom  died  in 
captivity.  The  fine  city  of  Bijapur,  no  longer  the  metropolis  of  a  wealthy 
state,  was  speedily  reduced  to  its  present  deserted  condition  ;  but  its  noble 
mosques,  the  ruins  of  its  palaces,  its  lofty  walls  of  hewn  stone,  and  the 
grand  mausoleum  of  Mohammed  Adil  Shah,  the  dome  of  which  is  said  to 
be  larger  than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  afford  existing  proofs  of  its  for- 
mer grandeur,  although  they  are  now  mingled  with  dwellings  of  the  meanest 
description,  as  is  the  case  with  other  noble  relics  still  exi.sting  in  different 
parts  of  India.  * 

The  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  during  these  wars,  is  described  as  having  sur- 
passed even  that  of  the  emperor  Akber  in  magnificence  ;  and  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  sovereign  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  related  of  one  of 
his  royal  prisoners,  Abel  Hussein,  the  last  king  of  Golconda.  This  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  while  yet  a  prisoner  in  the  camp,  ere  he  had  been  sent 
to  finish  his  life  in  the  fortress  of  Dowlat-a-bad,  heard  one  day  a  favorite 
Hindu  air  performed  by  one  of  the  imperial  band,  which  gave  him  so  much 
pleasure,  that  he  said  to  some  one  near  him,  he  wished  he  had  a  lac  of 
rupees  to  give  the  musician.  The  wish  was  told  to  the  emperor,  who 
immediately  sent  the  desired  sum  (equal  to  fifty  thousand  dollars)  to  Abel 
Hussein,  requesting  that  he  would  gratify  his  inclination. 

The  two  great  governments  that  had  hitherto  preserved  order  in  the 
south  of  India  being  thus  overthrown,  many  of  the  Zemindars  who  had 
been  subject  to  them,  took  advantage  of  their  fall  to  declare  themselves 
independent,  and  v.ere  always  ready  to  assist  the  Mahrattas  against  the 
Moguls,  who  were  now  commencing  that  struggle  for  power  which  was 
continued  until  the  downfall  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

Not  long  after  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  kingdoms,  Sambajee  was  made 
prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Moguls,  who  carried  him  off  from  a  summer- 
house,  in  which  he  was  enjoying  himself  with  a  small  party  of  friends,  to 
the  camp  of  the  emperor,  who  had  him  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 
Raja  Ram  was  then  released  from  his  long  imprisonment,  and  declared 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  late  raja's  infant  son,  who  was  residing 
with  his  mother,  Yessoo  Bye,  at  Raighur. 

Much  of  the  open  country  of  the  Mahrattas  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
Moguls,  who  took  some  of  the  forts,  and  at  length  besieged  the  capital, 
where  most  of  the  great  chiefs  were  assembled.  It  was  defended  for  sev- 
eral months,  when  the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  Yessoo  Bye  and  the 
young  raja  were  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  the  imperial  camp,  where 
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they  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  begum,  or  Princess  Sahib,  a 
daughter  of  Aurengzebe,  whose  amiable  attentions  consoled  them  during 
many  years  of  captivity.  The  emperor  himself  grew  very  fond  of  the  noble 
boy,  whom  he  married  to  the  daughters  of  the  two  highest  chiefs  in  his  ser- 
vice, one  of  them  being  Scindia,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  distinguished  prince 
of  that  name.  On  the  occasion  of  these  marriages,  which  were  celebrated 
with  great  splendor,  the  emperor  bestowed  on  the  young  bridegroom  several 
large  districts  in  Jaghir,  and  restored  to  him  a  famous  sword,  called  bhow- 
anee,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Sevajee,  and  is  still  preserved 
in  the  country  as  a  valued  relic  of  that  chief. 

After  the  capture  of  Raighur,  the  regent  escaped  to  the  Carnatic,  where 
in  consequence  of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew,  he  was  proclaimed  raja,  and 
the  war  proceeded  with  still  greater  fury  than  before. 

The  jVIalirattas  never  engaged  an  enemy  in  the  open  field,  but  were 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  making  unexpected  attacks, 
and  cutting  off  parties  of  stragglers  ;  while  large  bands  under  different  lead- 
ers made  predatory  excursions  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  levying 
contributions  on  the  inhabitants  under  the  name  of  chout,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  originally  a  grant  from  Aurengzebe  to  Sevajee,  of  a  portion 
of  the  rents  of  certain  villages  in  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur,  but  was  now 
levied  by  every  Mahratta  chief  wherever  it  was  possible  to  enforce  it.  The 
habits  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  remind  us  of  those  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times.  They  never  encumbered  them- 
selves with  baggage,  nor  did  they  use  tents,  but  each  man  carried  with  him 
a  coarse  blanket,  a  bag  of  millet,  and  an  empty  bag  for  plunder.  They 
slept  on  the  bare  earth,  with  their  arms  and  horses  beside  them,  so  that 
they  were  ready  at  any  instant  to  make  either  an  attack  or  a  retreat. 

The  regular  armies  of  the  Moguls,  superior  as  they  were  in  discipline 
and  numbers,  contended  to  great  disadvantage  against  enemies  whose  move- 
ments were  so  rapid,  while  their  own  were  constantly  impeded  by  supernu- 
merary accompaniments.  Their  camp-followers  —  consisting  of  women, 
merchants,  cooks,  and  servants  of  all  kinds  —  frequently  amounted  to  ten 
times  the  number  of  soldiers ;  and  the  habit  of  carrying  with  them  all  the 
luxuries  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  created  a  necessity  for  a  long  train 
of  elephants,  oxen,  camels,  and  wagons,  all  heavily  laden,  especially  when 
the  emperor's  moveable  palaces  formed  a  part  of  their  burden. 

RajaRam  died  in  the  year  1700,  leaving  two  sons,  Sevajee  and  Sambajee, 
the  mother  of  the  elder  being  the  celebrated  Tara  Bye,  a  very  clever 
woman,  who  for  many  years  exercised  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  princess, 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  against  Aurengzebe  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  —  not  fixing  her  residence  in  any  particular  place,  but  moving 
about  from  fort  to  fort  according  to  circumstances. 

The  emperor,  although  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  persevered  in  his 
fruitless  endeavors  to  crush  the  growing  independence  of  the  Mahratta 
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nation.  But  the  empire  of  the  IMoguls  was  fast  (.lecllning,  and  several  of 
the  provinces  were  overrun  by  the  enemy,  particularly  that  of  Guzerat, 
where  many  villages  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
country  laid  waste. 

The  province  of  Guzerat  is  separated  from  Marvvar,  on  the  northeast,  by 
a  range  of  mountains,  in  which  is  Abboo,  or  Abboo-gush,  a  mountain-lake, 


Abboo,  or  Abboo  gush. 

surrounded  by  many  ancient  religious  edifices,  built  of  marble  and  stone. 
This  place  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus,  who  found  a  safe 
asylum  here  from  the  persecutions  of  their  Mohammedan  conqueror,  on 
account  of  the  difiiculty  of  the  mountain-passes,  and  the  ferocity  of  their 
inhabitants.  Abboo  is  particularly  rich  and  fertile,  and  abundantly  pro- 
duces the  vegetables  of  the  tropical  as  well  as  the  northern  climates.  The 
Mohammedans  destroyed  the  richly-sculptured  temples  in  the  plain,  using 
the  materials  for  erecting  their  mosques  and  cities. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English,  whose  possessions  and  influence  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  India  had  considerably  increased,  had  been  several  times 
engaged  in  direct  hostilities  with  the  Moguls,  and  Aurengzebe  had  threat- 
ened to  expel  them  from  his  dominions.  They  were  occasionally  supported 
by  some  of  the  rajas,  from  whom  they  obtained  grants  of  territory,  in  return 
for  aid  airainst  the  imperial  authority  ;  yet  the  emperor  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  British  trade,  to  make  any  attempt  to  put  into  execu- 
tion his  threat  of  expulsion,  and  even  confirmed  the  cessions  of  the  rajas  on 
making  peace  with  the  English,  who  in  164S  obtained  a  grant  of  the  three 
connected  villages  of  Chutanattee,  Govindpore,  and  Calcutta.     These  new 
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possessions  being  fortified,  received  the  name  of  Fort  William,  in  honor  of 
the  king  of  England,  William  III. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  took  place  in  1707.  He  died  in  his  camp  at 
Ahmednagar,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign.  Aurengzebe  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  habits  and 
manners,  which  he  constantly  maintained  amid  the  splendor  of  the  most 
magnificent  court  in  the  world.  An  English  envoy,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Delhi  about  ten  years  before  the  emperor's  death,  on  being  introduced  into 
the  imperial  presence,  was  surprised  to  see  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long 
silvery  beard,  dressed  in  plain  white  mu=^lin,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  omrahs,  whose  rich  robes,  sparkling  with  jewels,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  unostentatious  appearance  of  their  sovereign. 

Historians  have  found  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  monarch.  His  crimes,  written  in  deep  and 
legible  characters,  can  not  be  concealed  ;  while  the  general  tenor  of  his  life 
was  marked  by  many  virtues.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  he  was 
assiduous  and  impartial ;  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  neither  passion  nor  caprice; 
his  charities  were  almost  unbounded,  and  he  usually  showed  much  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Surrounded  by  the  most  ample  means  of 
licentious  indulgence,  of  which  the  example  had  been  set  by  the  greatest  of 
h"s  predecessors,  the  habits  of  his  private  life  were  pure,  and  even  austere. 
Our  opinion  of  his  character  must  be  materially  affected  by  the  degree  of 
credit  that  we  attach  to  that  religious  profession  which  he  maintained 
through  life  with  so  much  apparent  zeal.  It  is  exposed  to  much  suspicion, 
from  the  manifest  exaggeration  with  which  it  was  sometimes  exhibited,  and 
still  more  from  its  having  been  made  an  instrument  of  ambition,  and  even 
of  crimes.  Yet  there  seems  to  reason  to  believe,  that  —  as  in  the  case  of 
Cromwell,  whom  in  many  respects  he  resembled  —  there  may  have  been  be- 
neath a  good  deal  of  interested  and  hypocritical  pretension  a  fund  of  sincerity. 
This  conclusion  seems  strengthened  by  his  persecution  of  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion, the  imprudence  of  which,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was  too  manifest 
to  have  escaped  a  prince  of  his  penetration,  and,  however  blameable  in 
itself,  must,  in  the  professor  of  a  creed  essentially  intolerant,  admit  of  some 
palliation.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that,  amid  the  greatest  aberra- 
tions, his  moral  feelings  remained  strong ;  that  though  the  tempest  of  ambi- 
tion, when  it  arose,  swept  all  before  it,  the  deeds  to  which  it  prompted  were 
afterward  a  subject  of  deep  remorse.  The  blood  of  his  kindred,  which  he 
had  shed,  seems  never  to  have  been  effaced  from  his  mind  :  so  that,  seated 
on  the  greatest  throne  in  the  world,  and  possessed  of  every  quality  which 
could  support  and  adorn  it,  Aurengzebe  was  miserable. 
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REIGN    OF    BAHADUR    SHAH. 


As  soon  as  the  death  of  Aureiigzel)e  became  known,  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  governor  of  Cabul,  was  prochiinied  emperor  in  that  city,  while  his 
brother  Azim  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  carnp,  where  he 
took  the  command  of  the  army.  The  first  act  of  the  latter  was  to  release 
the  Mahratta  prince  Saho,  hoping  by  this  measure  to  convert  the  Mahrattas 
into  friends,  and  obtain  aid  from  them  against  his  brother,  who  was  march- 
ing from  Cabul  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  assert  his  right  to  the  throne. 
But  the  contest  was  speedily  decided  ;  for  the  two  brothers  met  near  Agra, 
where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Azim  was  slain,  when  his  troops  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror,  who  was  immediately  acknowledged  at  Delhi,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Bahadur  Shah. 

Saho  proceeded  to  his  own  country,  sending  letters  to  Tara  Bye  to  inti- 
mate his  approach,  but  the  lady  not  being  willing  to  resign  her  authority, 
affected  to  b2lieve  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  assembled  all  the  ministers 
and  chief  officers,  from  whom  she  exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  her  son. 
There  were  many,  however,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  true  heir,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  which  lasted  several  years,  for  Tara  Bye  would  not  give 
up  the  contest  until  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  death  of  her 
son,  who  was  of  weak  intellect,  and  had  never  been  able  to  conduct  the 
government  himself. 

This  event  took  place  about  five  years  after  the  return  of  Saho,  when 
Tara  Bye  was  immediately  removed  from  the  elevated  position  she  had  so 
long  occupied,  and  Sambajee,  the  younger  son  of  Raja  Ram,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  at  the  head  of  his  party. 
This  party  was  eventually  overthrown  by  that  of  Saho,  who  had  been  en- 
throned at  Satara,  where  he  had  appointed  ministers,  and  assumed  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  his  authority  being  acknowledged  in  several  extensive 
districts.  The  chief  supporter  of  Saho  was  a  Bramin,  named  Balajee 
Wisvvanat,  the  hereditary  accountant  of  a  village  in  the  Concan,  a  man  of 
great  ability,  in  both  civil  and  military  affairs.  His  services  in  the  war  were 
rewarded  by  Saho  with  the  office  of  peishwa,  or  prime  minister,  and  the 
government  was  left  almost  entirely  to  his  management,  while  the  raja  pur- 
sued his  favorite  amusements  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  fishing,  for  which  he 
had  acquired  a  taste  during  his  residence  at  the  Mogul  court. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  afterward  usurped  by  the 
peishwas,  who  became,  in  time,  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

About  this  time  another  people  began  to  figure  in  the  history  of  India. 
These  were  the  Seiks,  till  then  known  only  as  a  religious  sect,  founded  in 
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the  time  of  the  emperor  Akber,  by  Guru  Nanik,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  whose 
own  principles  were  those  of  a  deist,  but  whose  chief  doctrine  was  that  of 
universal  toleration. 

After  the  death  of  Akber,  the  Seiks  were  persecuted  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  their  leader  was  put  to  death.  The  tyranny  with  which  they 
were  treated,  implanted  among  them  the  deepest  hatred  toward  the  Mogul 
government,  and  the  ^Mussulmans  generally,  till  it  became  a  part  of  their 
religion  to  destroy,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  that  detested  race.  Their 
original  country  was  Lahore ;  but  they  had  been  expelled  from  that  prov- 
ince, and  had  now  established  a  sort  of  religious  and  military  commonwealth 
among  the  mountains,  under  a  chief  named  Govind,  who,  with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  his  subjects,  abolished  all  distinctions  of  caste,  so  that 
all  who  entered  the  fraternity  might  eat  together  of  the  same  food,  and  were 
freed  from  all  the  restrictions  which  the  obligation  of  preserving  the  castes 
unmixed  imposes  on  other  Hindus.  The  Seiks,  however,  paid  great  respect 
to  the  Bramins,  and  worshipped  the  Hindu  gods,  and  they  scrupulously 
obeyed  the  superstitious  enactment  which  forbids  an  Indian  killing  a  cow, 
even  to  save  a  family  from  starving. 

By  the  regulations  of  Govind,  every  chief  was  destined  to  be  a  soldier  at 
his  birth,  or  his  admission  into  the  order.  Their  distinguishing  marks  were 
a  blue  dress  and  long  hair  and  beard,  and  every  man  was  to  carry  steel 
about  him  in  some  shape.  At  that  period  the  Seiks  were  violent  fanatics, 
and  carried  on  their  war  against  their  oppressors  with  a  ferocity  that  has 
seldom  been  surpassed. 

During  the  reign  of  Bahadur  Shah  and  his  immediate  successors,  the 
most  horrible  scenes  were  witnessed  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  towns  fell  victims  to  the  relentless  fury  of  these  frenzied  warriors, 
whose  numbers  were,  however,  insufficient  to  secure  any  permanent  advan- 
tages, until  a  later  period. 

Bahadur  Shah  reigned  only  five  years.  His  death  was  followed  by  a 
dispute  among  his  sons,  who  all  aspired  to  the  vacant  throne,  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  eldest,  Jehandar  Shah,  two  of  his  brothers  having  been  slain 
in  the  contest. 

The  reign  of  Jehandar  was  brief,  for  scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the  throne, 
when  his  nephew,  Farokhsir,  the  son  of  one  of  the  princes  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  preceding  quarrel,  raised  an  army  at  Allahabad,  and 
proceeded  to  Agra,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
defeated,  and  being  afterward  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  command. 
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REIGN    OF    FAROKHSIR. 


The  new  emperor,  a  weak,  indolent  prince,  owed  his  elevation,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  exertions  of  two  brothers,  Houssein  Ally  and  Abdullah  Khan, 
who  were  seiads  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  the  former  of  whom  was 
made  commander-in-chief  and  governor  of  the  Deccan,  while  the  latter  ruled 
the  court  in  the  capacity  of  vizier.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  these  two  am- 
bitious men  had  only  placed  the  young  prince  on  the  throne  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  all  the  authority  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  factions  that  in 
consequence  divided  the  state,  tended  to  hasten  its  downfall. 

The  Mahratta  rulers  were  watchfid  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circum- 
stance that  afforded  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the  interests  of  tiieir  nation 
at  the  expense  of  the  declining  empire ;  and  although  the  raja  Saho  had 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  throne  of  Delhi,  his  people  did  not 
refrain  from  invadins;  the  Mosul  territories,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  seized 
on  several  villages  within  the  emperor's  dominions,  which  they  converted 
into  forts,  where  they  maintained  bands  of  freebooters,  who  issued  forth  from 
these  strongholds  to  plunder  the  surrounding  country.  They  waylaid  trav- 
ellers, robbed  the  caravans,  and  committed  so  many  depredations,  that  the 
hifrh  roads  to  Surat,  from  both  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan  were  rendered 
impassable  for  all  peaceable  subjects. 

At  length,  Houssein  Ally,  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  clear  the  road 
from  the  south  by  force,  opened  .a  negotiation  with  the  peishwa  Balajee, 
who  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace,  that  the  Mogul  government  should 
confirm  Saho  in  all  the  former  possessions  of  his  grandfather  Sevajee,  and 
that  he  should  have  the  right  of  levying  the  chout  over  the  whole  of  the 
Deccan,  that  is,  of  taking  one  fourth  of  the  revenue;  besides  which,  he 
demanded  a  farther  contribution  of  one  tenth  of  the  remaining  three  parts 
for  hay  and  corn  money,  with  some  other  concessions,  in  return  for  which 
the  raja  was  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  emperor,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  fifteen  thousand  horse  soldiers.  He  was  also  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  his  people,  and  to  indemnify  the  subjects  of  the 
emperor  for  all  losses  that  might  be  sustained  by  any  violation  of  the  peace 
by  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  The  emperor,  however,  refused  to  '^ign  this  treaty, 
in  consequence  of  which  Houssein  Ally  joined  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  the  com- 
bined armies  proceeded  to  Delhi,  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  vizier, 
who  favored  the  views  of  his  brother,  had  his  partisans  in  the  city,  where  a 
violent  tumult  ensued,  and  Farokhsir  being  seized  by  the  two  seiads,  was 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  having  occupied  the  throne  only  six  years. 
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The  short  reign  of  this  prince  is  remarkable  for  the  cruel  policy%adopted 
with  regard  to  the  Seiks,  whose  ferocious  chief,  Bandu,  being  made  prisoner, 
was  conveyed  to  Delhi,  with  seven  hundred  and  forty  of  his  followers,  who 
were  all  beheaded,  while  their  wretched  leader  was  tortured  to  death.  After 
this  fearful  tragedy,  the  unfortunate  Seiks  were  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  by  the  Mogul  troops,  until  they  were  supposed  to  be  totally  annihila- 
ted ;  nor  did  they  appear  again,  in  any  numbers,  for  a  very  long  period. 

During  the  reign  of  Farokhsir,  the  English  obtained  new  privileges  and 
additional  grants  of  territory,  in  consequence  of  the  medical  skill  of  an 
En"-lishman,  who  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  from  Madras  to  the  court  of 
Delhi,  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  happened  to  be  very  ill.  The  gentleman 
in  question  speedily  restored  him  to  health,  for  which  service  three  villages 
were  granted  to  the  English  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madras,  with  the  liberty 
of  purchasing  in  Bengal  thirty-seven  townships,  and  of  conveying  their 
goods  through  the  province  free  of  duty.  The  nabob,  however,  being 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  their  influence,  contrived  to  deter  the  owners 
from  selling  the  townships,  so  that  no  advantage  was,  for  some  time,  reaped 
from  the  emperor's  permission  on  that  head ;  but  they  availed  themselves 
of  his  leave  to  carry  on  a  free  trade  in  Bengal,  by  which  Calcutta  soon 
became  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

About  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Farokhsir,  the  company  was  allowed 
to  establish  a  court  of  justice,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  at 
each  of  the  three  presidencies,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta. 
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REIGN    OF    MOHAMMED    SHAH. 


After  the  murder  of  Farokhsir,  two  princes  of  little  note  were  successively 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne;  both  of  whom  died  within  a  few  months ; 
when  Mohammed  Shah,  the  son  of  Jehandur,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  in 
1719.  The  absolute  authority  assumed  by  Houssein  Ally  and  Abdullah 
Khan,  which  rendered  the  emperor  an  object  of  mere  pageantry,  excited 
great  dissatisfaction  ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  very  soon  formed  against  Hous- 
sein, who  was  assassinated  in  the  street,  by  a  person  who  stopped  his  palan- 
quin, on  pretence  of  having  a  petition  to  present  to  him.  Abdullah,  on 
hearing  of  this  event,  collected  all  his  forces  and   hastened   toward  Delhi, 


Grand  Mosque  at  Delhi. 

with  the  intent  of  deposing  Mohammed  Shah  ;  but  he  was  met  by  the  impe- 
rial forces,  who  defeated  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  he  shortly  afterward 
died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  batde.  The  emperor,  thus  relieved  from 
the  control  of  the  seiad  brothers,  was  declared  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  entered  his  capital  in  splendid  procession. 

The  people  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  revolution,  and  for  several  days 
the  city  of  Delhi  presented  one  continued  scene  of  festivity.  Letters  of 
submission,  and  professions  of  loyalty,  greeted  the  new  sovereign,  from  all 
quarters.  The  raja  Saho  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  court,  to  perform  hom- 
age before  him;  and  the  heads  of  the  European  factories  sent  embassies, 
with  congratulations,  and  wishes  for  his  long  and  happy  reign.  His  reign 
was  indeed  long,  but  it  was  very  far  from  being  happy  ;  for  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  doomed  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  and  die  sad  fate  of 
its  magnificent  capital,  an  event  that  gives  a  mournful  celebrity  to  his  name, 
and  marks  his  reign  as  the  most  calamitous  era  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  ^Mohammed  Shah  was  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the 
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Mahrattas,  which  Farokhsir  had  refused ;  and  not  long  afterward,  the 
peishwa  Ballajee  died,  bequeathing  his  power,  wealth,  and  dignities,  to  his 
son,  Bajee  Rao,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Bramin  rulers.  The  new  minister, 
who  governed  absolutely,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  raja, 
sought  out  men  of  talent  to  fill  all  the  high  offices,  without  regard  to  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  ;  and  these  became  the  founders  of  the  great  Mah- 
ratta  families  of  modern  times.  Among  these  were  Holkar  and  Sindia, 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  present  day,  both  of  whom  were  raised 
from  humble  employments  to  the  rank  of  military  chiefs. 

Sindia  was  a  relative  of  the  chief  of  that  name,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  the  wives  given  by  Aurengzebe  to  Saho,  during  his  captivity  at  Delhi. 
The  lady,  who  had  never  been  released,  was  dead,  and  the  family  had  sunk 
into  such  abject  poverty,  that  the  individual  who  attracted  the  notice  of  Bajee 
Rao,  held,  at  first,  a  very  undignified  post  in  the  great  man's  household, 
one  of  his  duties  being  that  of  carrying  his  master's  slippers. 

The  object  of  the  peiolivva  was,  to  attach  to  his  service  a  number  of  bold, 
enterprising  men,  who  might  aid  him  in  carrying  into  effect  his  design  of 
extending  the  Mahratta  power  and  territory  in  Hindostan.  Aware  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Mogul  government,  he  seems  to  have  meditated  its  final 
overthrow.  "  Now  is  our  time,"  said  he,  "  to  drive  strangers  from  the  land 
of  the  Hindus,  and  to  gain  immortal  renown.  Let  us  strike  at  the  trunk  of 
the  withering  tree,  and  the  branches  must  fall  of  themselves."  By  such 
forcible  arguments  he  persuaded  the  raja  to  sanction  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  he  granted  permission  to  Holkar,  Sindia,  and 
other  chiefs,  to  levy  the  chout  in  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and  other  northern 
provinces. 

About  this  time,  another  rival  power  sprang  up  in  the  south  of  India, 
where  a  new  independent  monarchy  was  establisiied  by  Nizam-ul  Mulk, 
a  Mohammedan  officer  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  vice-royalty  of  the 
Deccan,  by  Mohammed  Shah,  and  who,  throwing  off  his  dependence  on 
the  empire,  founded  the  sovereignty  usually  called  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam,  or  soubehdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  fixed  on  the  city  of  Hyderabad  as 
his  capital. 

The  success  that  attended  the  Mahrattas  in  the  north,  at  length  embold- 
ened the  peishwa  to  demand  of  Mohammed  Shah  the  grant  of  a  jaghir, 
comprising  the  extensive  territory  of  Malwa,  with  a  large  portion  of  country 
south -of  the  river  Chambal,  including  the  holy  cities  of  Benares,  Allahabad, 
and  Mattra,  places  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  pilgrims  who  frequented  them. 

The  Chalees  Satoon,  or  the  Forty  Pillars,  is  a  pavilion  attached  to  the 
palace  of  Allahabad,  and  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Akber  ;  it  is  built  of 
gray  granhe  and  freestone.  The  fort  of  Allahabad  is  favorably  situated  on 
the  point  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite.  The  numerous  vessels  to 
be  seen  on  these  rivers,  particularly  on  the  former,  give  great  animation  to 
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the  scene.  The  buildings  in  jreneral,  here,  are  in  the  iMohanmiedan  style. 
Allahabad  is  five  hundred  miles  westward  of  Calcutta,  and  eighty-three  fioni 
Benares. 

^fohammed  refused  to  make  the  grant  demanded  by  the  peishwa,  on  which 
Bajee  Rao  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous force,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  the  emperor  ;  but  retired,  without 
proceeding  to  any  act  of  greater  hostility  than  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  continued  to  carry  on  a  very  harassing  warfare 
in  the  Mogul  territories,  until  the  emperor  was  forced  into  compliance  with 
his  exorbitant  demands. 

It  was  at  the  very  time  when  this  concession  was  made  to  the  Mahrattas, 
that  the  Mogul  empire  was  invaded,  and  its  capital  taken  by  the  great  Per- 
sian sovereign.  Nadir  Shah,  at  this  period  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  eastern 
princes.  He  was  a  usurper,  who,  having  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  in  1736,  went  to  war  with  the  Afghans  for  the  recovery  of  Canda- 
har.  This  city  had  formerly  belonged  to  Persia,  but  was  then  in  posession 
of  the  Ghilzies,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  who  inhabited  the 
country  around  Candahar,  which  they  had  formed  into  an  independent  state 
in  the  year  170S,  when  they  revolted  from  the  Persian  government.  The 
occupation  of  the  Ghilzie  country,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  brought 
Nadir  Shah  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  yet  it  was  not  until  after 
he  had  taken  Cabul,  and  was  actually  advancing  toward  Delhi,  that  the 
emperor,  and  the  people  of  that  devoted  city,  aroused  themselves  to  a  sense 
of  their  danger.  Mohammed  Shah  then  hastily  assembled  his  forces,  and  met  the 
invader  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Delhi,  where  he  sustained  a  total 
defeat,  and  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  the  Persian  camp,  to  make  sub- 
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mission  to  the  conqueror ;  a  sad  humiliation  for  a  successor  of  the  great 
Akber. 

Tlie  two  monarchs  rode  side  by  side  to  the  capital,  where  Nadir,  assu- 
ming the  riglit  of  conquest,  distributed  his  troops  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  inhabitants,  who  bore  the  intrusion  and  exactions 
of  the  enemy  with  gloomy  discontent,  until  a  report  was  raised  that  Nadir 
Shah  had  died  suddenly,  when  the  suppressed  fury  of  the  populace  burst 
forth,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Persians  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  Nadir  rode  forth  from  the  palace-gates,  expecting  that 
his  presence  would  overawe  the  people,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  violence ;  in- 
stead of  which,  their  disappointment  at  seeing  him  alive,  only  added  to  their 
ra"-e  ;  and  the  shah  then  gave  the  fearful  command,  which  devoted  to  ruin 
tiiat  mao-nificent  city  which  had  so  long  been  the  pride  of  the  eastern 
world. 

When  the  order  had  been  issued  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  Delhi,  Nadir  Shah  retired  to  a  little  mosque  in  the  grand 
bazar,  where  he  sat  for  hours  in  soUtude,  while  the  work  of  death  and  de- 
struction was  going  on  around  him.  Many  parts  of  the  city  were  in  flames, 
and  the  number  of  human  beings  sacrificed  on  that  dreadful  day,  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  fifty  thousand.  At  length,  the  wretched  emperor  forced 
his  way  into  the  presence  of  the  destroyer,  exclaiming  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  "  spare  my  people  ;"  and  the  command  that  was  instantly 
•riven  to  shed  no  more  blood,  was  as  promptly  obeyed  as  that  which  bad 
caused  it  to  flow  in  such  frightful  abundance. 

Having  thus  so  far  depopulated  the  great  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
and  laid  it  partly  in  ruins,  the  shah  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  all  its 
moveable  treasures.  Gold  and  jewels,  rich  stuffs  of  every  description, 
elephants,  horses,  camels,  and  the  celebrated  peacock-throne  of  Shah  Jehan, 
were  carried  off  by  the  conquerors ;  and  so  general  was  the  plunder,  that 
many  persons  suspected  of  having  concealed  their  wealth  were  put  to  the 
torture,  to  make  them  confess  where  it  was  hidden.  Then  Nadir  Shah 
reinstated  the  humbled  monarch  on  his  throne,  and  wrote  to  the  chief 
princes  of  India,  to  announce  his  restoration.  One  of  these  letters  was 
addressed  to  the  raja  Saho,  and  another  to  the  peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  desiring 
that  they  would  obey  all  the  commands  of  Mohammed  Siiah,  whom  he  now 
regarded  as  his  brother,  and  therefore  should  return  with  his  army  to  punish 
any  disobedient  vassals.  Bajee  Rao  immediately  sent  a  large  present  in 
gold  to  the  emperor,  with  a  letter  of  submission,  which  were  acknowledged 
by  a  splendid  present  in  return,  consisting  of  a  complete  dress,  a  pearl-neck- 
lace, jewels  for  his  turban,  a  horse,  and  an  elephant.  The  presents  made 
by  an  inferior  or  vassal  prince  to  his  superior,  are  received  as  tribute  and 
termed  his  "  nassir." 

Not  long  after  the  invasion  by  the  Persians,  Bajee  Rao  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in   his  high  office  by  his  son,  Ballajee  Rao,  under  whose  able 
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government  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  nation   continued  to   increase,  and 
the  authority  of  the  peishwa  entirely  superseded  that  of  the  raja. 

Just  at  the  time  of  Bajee  Rao's  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  some 
affairs  of  great  importance,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  British  empire 
in  India,  were  taking  place  in  the  extensive  territory  of  the  Carnatic,  one 
of  the  subordinate  principalities  of  the  Deccan,  subject  to  the  soubehdar 
Nizam-ul  INIulk,  who  was  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  emperor,  but  in  reality 
an  independent  prince,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  great  rival  of  the  Mahratta 
sovereign,  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  share  the  revenues  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Deccan.  The  Carnatic  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  certain  Indian  princes  ;  but  might  with  more  truth  be 
called  a  struggle  between  the  English  and  French  for  suj)remacy  in  India, 
where  it  was  now  evident  the  Mogul  dominion  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war  were  tiiese  :  The  raja  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  one  of  the  numerous  tributary  states  of  the  Deccan,  died  in  1736, 
leaving  one  son,  an  infant,  whose  mother,  according  to  Hindu  usage, 
assumed  the  government  as  regent.  It  frequently  happened,  however,  on 
the  death  of  a  raja,  that  many  of  his  male  relatives  would  come  forward  as 
claimants  for  the  throne,  and  endeavor  to  set  aside  his  sons  by  force,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  when  the  widow  had  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  her  child  against  a  rival  whose  superior  force  gave  him  every  chance  of 
success  ;  therefore  the  princess  gratefully  accepted  an  offer  of  assistance 
from  Chanda  Sahib,  son-in-law  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  which  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Carnatic.  Not  doubting  his  sincerity,  she  allowed  him  free 
access  to  the  citadel,  which  he  treacherously  seized,  and  confined  the 
princess  in  a  prison,  where  she  soon  died. 

It  was  by  these  dishonorable  means  that  Chanda  Sahib  became  raja  of 
Trichinopoly,  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported in  his  usurpation  by  the  French  ;  but  the  neighboring  Hindu  rajas, 
not  liking  to  see  a  Mohammedan  in  possession  of  a  throne  that  had  always 
been  occupied  by  a  Hindu,  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  to  assist  them  in  dis- 
placing him.  A  Mahratta  army  accordingly  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Carnatic,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Bajee  Rao,  and  invested  the 
city  and  fort  of  Trichinopoly,  where  the  usurper  defended  himself  for  seve- 
ral months.  At  length,  however,  being  compelled  to  surrender,  he  was  sent 
captive  to  Satara,  the  capital  of  Raja  Saho,  where  he  was  detained,  a  pris- 
oner at  large,  for  several  years.  During  his  captivity,  Chanda  Sahib  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  French  governor  of  Trichinopoly,  who  paid 
a  part  of  the  ransom  for  which  he  was  liberated,  in  174S,  the  same  year  that 
witnessed  the  succession  of  another  prince  of  the  race  of  Akber  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  the  Moguls. 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  wars  in  the  Carnatic,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  relate  some  other  events  that  took  place  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Mohammed  Shah.     A  tribe  of  Afghans  called  the  Rohillas,  from  the  name 
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of  their  chief,  had  lately  founded  a  new  state  in  the  Doab,  or  tract  between 
the  Gano-es  and  the  Jumna,  the  confines  of  which  approached  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  capital.  This  principality  had  attained  to  consider- 
able importance  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  decease,  and  its  affairs  were 
afterward  intimately  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the  country ;  but 
an  event  of  still  greater  consequence  was  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Aft'"hans,  now  sufficiently  famous  under  the  name  of  Afghanistan. 
The  founder  of  this  state  was  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalla,  the  son  of  an  Afghan 
chief,  whose  tribe  had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  Herat,  when  that 
province  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  Nadir  Shah.  Ahmed,  having  sur- 
rendered himself,  was  received  into  the  service  of  the  shah,  to  whom  he 
remained  faithful  until  the  death  of  that  formidable  prince,  who  was 
assassinated  in  the  year  1747,  when  Ahmed  Abdalla  left  the  Persian  army,  in 
which  he  had  obtained  a  high  rank,  and  returned  with  a  great  number  of  his 
tribe  to  Herat,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  whole  Afghan  nation. 

The  confusion  that  followed  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah,  afforded  the 
new  sovereign  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  dominion  ;  and  with  that 
view  he  invaded  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and  Moultan,  where  very  little 
opposition  was  made  to  his  arms,  and  he  soon  found  himself  monarch  of  a 
vast  territory  beyond  the  Indus,  including  Cashmere,  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Balk,  and  Scinde.  Ahmud  changed  his  name  from  Abdalla  to  Durani,  by 
which  appellation  his  tribe  was  from  that  time  distinguished.  Encouraged 
by  his  rapid  successes,  the  conqueror  raised  his  eyes  to  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls,  and  boldly  advanced  toward  Delhi ;  but  his  march  was  stopped  by 
the  imperial  army,  headed  by  Prince  Ahmed,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor, 
who  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  his  Afghan  namesake,  which  checked 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  latter,  who  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Cabul.  The 
victor  then  returned  triumphantly  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  greeted  as 
emperor,  Mohammed  Shah  having  just  breathed  his  last.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  April,  1748,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  the  deaths 
of  the  two  other  most  potent  sovereigns  of  India  —  Nizam-ul  Mulk,  soubeh- 
dar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Saho,  king  of  the  Mahrattas. 
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CHAPTER   XVIT. 

REIGX    OF    AHMED    SHAH. 

Ahmed  Shah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  the 
title  of  emperor ;  but  the  former  was  divested  of  its  previous  splendor, 
while  the  latter  was  a  mere  nominal  dignity,  to  which  but  little  glory  or 
authority  was  now  attached.  The  Mogul  power  had  ceased  to  be  para- 
mount in  India,  where  several  nations  were  contending  for  that  supremacy 
which  was  eventually  obtained  by  Great  Britain.  The  English  had  long 
been  bent  on  acquiring  sovereignty  as  well  as  lands  in  India,  and  their 
interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes  had  always  that  object 
in  view. 

On  the  death  of  Nizam-ul  Mulk,  who  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age 
of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  the  government  of  the  Deccan  was  assumed 
l)y  his  second  son,  Nazir  Jung,  whose  eldest  brother,  Ghazee-ud-din,  held  a 
high  post  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  The  deceased  sovereign,  however,  had  left 
a  numerous  family  ;  and  one  of  his  grandsons,  Mirzafa,  chose  to  dispute  the 
title  of  Nazir  Jung  to  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  on  pretence  that  Nizam-ul 
INIulk  had  disinherited  him  for  rebellion,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
(Mirzafa)  should  be  his  successor.  The  pretender  was  joined  by  Chanda 
Sahib,  who  had  returned,  as  already  stated,  from  his  imprisonment  among 
the  Mahrattas,  and  had  been  for  some  months  collecting  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carnatic,.  as  his 
father-in-law,  the  late  nabob,  had  died  during  his  captivity,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  been  bestowed  by  Nizam-ul  Mulk  on  an  individual  of  a  different 
family,  whose  right  to  keep  possession,  Chanda  Sahib  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dispute.  Mirzafa  and  Chanda  Sahib  being  thus  engaged  in 
similar  enterprises,  agreed  to  assist  each  other;  and  the  French  became 
their  able  and  willing  allies,  in  the  expectation  of  increasing  their  own 
power  and  possessions,  should  they  succeed  in  making  these  two  princes 
rulers  of  the  Deccan  ;  in  which  case,  their  superiority  over  the  English, 
who  supported  the  opposite  parties,  would  be  fully  established. 

The  sovereign  of  the  Carnatic  —  or,  as  he  was  more  usually  styled,  nabob 
of  Arcot,  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  allies  at  Amboor,  on  which 
the  victors  marched  to  Arcot,  which  was  surrendered  without  opposition, 
and  Chanda  Sahib  assumed  the  sovereignty.  Arcot  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
about  sixty-eight  miles  to  the  west  of  Madras,  and  contained,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  a  fine  palace  and  citadel  of  great  extent,  which  are  now  in  ruins. 

When  Chanda  Sahib  took  possession  of  Arcot,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  son 
of  the  late  nabob,  fled  to  Trichinopoly  —  before  alluded  to  as  a  city  of  great 
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importance,  on  account  of  its  strong  fortifications,  as  well  as  its  extent,  the 
walls  being  six  miles  in  circumference.  The  French  were  desirous  of  be- 
sieging this  place  without  delay ;  but  the  princes  chose  to  indulge  their 
vanity,  by  making  a  grand  display  at  Arcot ;  after  which  they  proceeded  in 
state  to  Pondicherry,  the  principal  French  settlement,  where  the  new  nabob 
made  a  formal  grant  to  the  French,  in  return  for  their  services,  of  eighty- 
one  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  next  object  was  to  assist  Mirzafa  in  deposing  his  uncle,  Nazir  Jung, 
but  Chanda  Sahib  wanted  money,  which  he  determined  to  extort  from  the 
raja  of  Tanjore,  one  of  the  tributary  princes  of  the  Deccan,  who  had  for 
some  time  neglected  to  pay  his  tribute,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country.  Tanjore,  which  had  constituted  a  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Shahjee,  and  descended  in  the  family  of  his  eldest 
son,  had  never  been  entirely  subdued  by  the  Mohammedans  ;  and  there  the 
old  Hindu  institutions  and  edifices  were  preserved  in  greater  purity,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Every  village  had  its  temple,  with 
the  lofty  gateway  of  massive  architecture  prevalent  in  ancient  Hindu  struct- 
ures, where  large  establishments  of  Bramins,  musicians,  and  dancing  girls, 
were  maintained  ;  and  on  all  the  high  roads,  as  well  as  in  the  villages,  were 
choultries,  or  houses  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers.  This  district  was 
also  noted  for  the  frequency  of  the  suttee,  a  practice  that  has  happily 
become  almost  obsolete.  The  capital  of  Tanjore  is  a  large  fortified  city,  of 
the  same  name,  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts,  one  of  which  contains  the 
palace,  an  old  building,  with  several  high  towers ;  the  other,  a  celebrated 
temple,  of  singular  construction,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
architecture  in  India.  It  contains  a  gigantic  figure  of  a  bull,  in  black 
granite,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  above  twelve  high,  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity. 

The  raja  of  Tanjore  not  being  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Chanda  Sahib, 
was  obliged  to  make  a  compromise,  agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his 
engagement  if  he  could  by  any  means  evade  it,  therefore  he  endeavored  to 
gain  time  by  sending  instalments  of  plate  and  jewels,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  immediately  raise  the  money,  hoping  that,  if  he  could  contrive  to 
delay  matters  long  enough,  assistance  might  arrive  :  nor  was  he  mistaken, 
for  Nazir  Jung,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  design  against  him,  had 
applied  to  both  the  British  and  the  Mahrattas  for  aid,  and  entered  the  Car- 
natic  with  an  army  strengthened  by  those  two  powerful  allies.  Fortune  now 
turned  again.  A  battle  was  won  by  Nazir  Jung,  which  obliged  Chanda 
Sahib  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Pondicherry,  while  Mirzafa  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  placed  in  strict  confinement.  Soon  after  this  victory,  however,  Nazir 
Jung  lost  his  life  in  a  rebellion  of  his  own  people,  instigated  by  the  French, 
who  liberated  Mirzafa,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1750. 
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Grand  Tem[)le  of  the  Bull,  at  Tanjore. 

The  revolution  thus  effected  in  the  government  of  southern  India,  for  a 
time  gave  the  French  great  advantages  over  the  Enghsh  in  that  country. 
A  large  accession  of  territory  was  granted  them  ;  and  although  Mirzafa  soon 
lost  his  life- in  an  insurrection,  they  maintained  their  influence  by  raising  to 
the  vacant  dignity  his  youngest  brother,  Salabat  Jung. 

In  the  meantime,  Mohammed  Ali,  whose  cause  was  supported  by  the 
English  against  Chanda  Sahib,  had  by  their  aid  retained  possession  of  Tri- 
chinopoly ;  and  so  long  as  he  held  that  fortress  the  nabob  could  not  feel 
himself  entire  master  of  the  Carnatic.  It  was  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  English  that  they  should  keep  a  position  of  such  strength  ;  therefore 
it  was  at  this  time  the  chief  scene  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic.  Chanda 
Sahib  laid  close  siege  to  the  city,  which  must  in  the  end  have  fallen,  had  it 
not  been  saved  by  the  gallantry  of  a  young  British  officer.  Captain  Clive, 
whose  enterprising  spirit  prompted  him  to  plan  and  execute  a  daring  scheme 
for  the  relief  of  Trichinopoly.  This  was  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  Arcot, 
the  nabob's  capital,  with  a  view  of  diverting  his  attention,  and  drawing  his 
troops  from  the  besieged  city;  and  at  his  own  earnest  request,  the  presidency 
of  Madras  gave  him  permission  to  undertake  the  expedition,  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  sepoys  ;  and  with  this  little  ai'my 
Captain  Clive  set  forth  toward  Arcot.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  that  the  garrison  fled  in  dismay,  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  to  defend  the  fortress,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  assail- 
ants, who  were  thus  in  possession  of  the  city. 
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This  exploit  entirely  changed  the  tide  of  affairs  in  the  Deccan.  Chanda 
Sahib,  as  was  expected,  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  from  Trichinopoly, 
under  the  command  of  his  son,  who,  entering  Arcot,  besieged  the  fortress, 
which  the  British  commander  defended  for  seven  weeks,  with  his  few  men, 
against  a  host  of  foes.  At  length,  finding  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
daily  increasing,  he  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  disperse  them,  and  went 
out  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  when  an  engagement  took  place  in 
the  streets  ;  and  although  he  was  obliged  to  retire  again  to  the  fort,  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  had  been  so  great,  that  they  quitted  the  town  in  the  night,  and 
being  pursued  by  the  British  commander,  who  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Mahraltas  and  a  fresh  detachment  of  troops  from  Madras,  they  were  totally 
routed  ;  and  thus  the  adventurous  expedition  of  Captain  Clive  was  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

The  adherents  of  Chanda  Sahib  now  began  to  desert  him  in  such  vast 
numbers,  that  he  was  at  length  driven  by  despair  to  accept  an  offer  of  pro- 
tection from  the  raja  of  Tanjore  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  court  of  that 
treacherous  prince,  instead  of  finding  the  asylum  he  expected,  he  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  soon  put  to  death. 

This  event  made  the  English  masters  of  the  Carnatic.  Mohammed  Ali 
was  declared  nabob,  and  Captain  Clive  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a 
higher  rank  in  the  army.  The  French,  however,  still  carried  on  the  war, 
on  pretence  that  the  subehdar  of  the  Deccan  had  granted  to  them  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Carnatic,  which  was  one  of  his  dependencies;  but  the  English 
contended  that  the  subehdar,  being  himself  a  usurper,  whose  title  to  the 
throne  had  never  been  recognised  by  the  emperor,  had  no  right  to  dispose 
of  the  principality  in  question,  which  belonged  to  their  ally,  Mohammed 
Ali.  The  French  again  laid  siege  to  Trichinopoly,  which  was  so  ill  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  that  the  inhabitants,  in  number  about  four  hundred 
thousand,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  carrying  away  with  them  such 
property  as  they  could  conveniently  move,  and  most  probably  burying  a 
great  quantity  of  treasure  in  the  earth,  which  was  a  common  practice  among 
the  natives  of  India  in  time  of  war.  The  siege  of  the  deserted  city,  which 
was  defended  by  about  two  thousand  men,  composing  the  garrison,  lasted 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  the  emperor,  Ahmed  Shah,  was  deposed, 
and  his  place  supplied  by  a  prince  who  afterward  became  a  pensioner  of  the 
British  government.  Thus,  while  the  French  and  English  were  quarrelling 
for  the  future  empire  of  the  Deccan,  other  parts  of  Hindostan  were  also  the 
scenes  of  many  important  events,  which  have  now  to  be  related. 

The  settlement  of  the  Rohillas,  in  the  Doab,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Afghanistan,  immediately  before  the  accession  of  Ahmed  Shah, 
have  already  been  noticed.  The  new  emperor,  or  rather  his  vizier,  Sufder 
Jung,  was  very  soon  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Rohillas,  who  proved  such 
formidable  foes  that  he  was  induced  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Mahrattas,  which 
was  granted  by  the  peishwa,  Ballajee  Rao,  on  condition  that  his  troops  should 
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be  paid  for  their  services  by  being  authorized  to  levy  contributions  in  the 
Rohilla  country,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  permission,  was  so  completely 
ravaged,  that  for  many  years  afterward  the  melancholy  traces  of  this  ruinous 
warfare  were  visible  through  its  whole  extent.  The  Rohillas  at  length 
agreed  to  give  up  the  country,  except  a  few  villages  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  chiefs,  and,  for  a  while,  peace  was  restored. 

In  the  meantime,  Ahmed,  of  Durana,  the  king  of  the  Afghans,  had 
invaded  the  Punjab,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  that  province  from  the 
emperor,  who  was  glad  to  keep  his  capital  free  from  invasion,  on  any  terms. 
Sufder  Jung,  however,  on  his  return  from  the  Rohilla  war,  was  very  much 
displeased  that  any  treaty  had  been  concluded  without  his  knowledge,  and 
the  dissensions  that  arose  in  consequence  were  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  city  of  Delhi  became  a  scene  of  warfare  between  the  two  factions  that 
divided  the  court ;  for  the  emperor  had  grown  weary  of  submitting  to  the 
control  of  his  overbearing  vizier,  who  was,  in  the  end,  deposed  by  the  leader 
of  the  opposite  party,  Ghazee-ud-din,  a  grandson  of  Nizam-ul  Mulk,  whose 
father,  a  powerful  omrah  of  the  same  name,  had  died  on  an  expedition 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  usurper,  Salabat  Jung,  from  the 
throne  of  the  Deccan. 

The  emperor  had  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  Ghazee-ud-din, 
whose  presumption  exceeded  even  that  of  the  fallen  minister,  and  whose 
ambition  knew  no  bounds.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  rid  himself  of  one  whom 
he  saw  he  had  every  reason  to  fear,  he  resolved  to  make  him  a  prisoner; 
but  as  he  could  not  accomplish  this  object  without  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  nobles,-  he  intrusted  his  intentions  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
Ghazee  became  aware  of  the  plot,  which  he  frustrated  by  seizing  and  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  then  deposed,  and  a 
great-grandson  of  Aurengzebe  raised  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Alamgir 
the  Second. 

In  effecting  this  revolution,  which  took  place  in  1754,  Ghazee-ud-din  was 
assisted  by  the  Mahrattas,  whose  history  has  now  to  be  traced  through  the 
brief  period  of  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah.  The  raja  Saho,  who  died  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  that  prince,  having  no  heir  to  succeed  him,  Tara  Bye, 
although  upward  of  seventy  years  of  age,  resolved,  with  all  the  spirit  and 
ambition  of  earlier  days,  to  make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  her  former 
authority.  She  had,  therefore,  just  before  the  raja's  death,  brought  forward 
a  youth  whom  she  declared  to  be  her  grandson,  saying  that  he  was  born, 
soon  after  her  son's  decease,  in  the  fort  of  Panalla,  to  which  place  the  widow 
and  herself  had  both  been  sent ;  and  that,  to  save  the  child  from  assas- 
sination, she  had  contrived  to  have  him  conveyed  secretly  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  brought  up  in  obscurity.  Saho  believed  the  tale,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  boy  as  his  heir,  but  Tara  Bye  was  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of 
being  proclaimed  regent,  as  the  peishwa,  Ballajee  Rao,  was  no  less  bent 
upon  usurping  the  sovereign  authority  than  herself,  and  had  more  power  to 
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effect  his  object,  He  proclaimed  the  youth  as  head  of  the  Mahratta  states, 
by  the  title  of  Raja  Ram,  and  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
grantino-  lands  to  the  most  influential  of  the  chiefs,  in  order  to  secure  their 
support.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  fine  province  of  Malwa,  so  famous  for 
the  produce  of  opium,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  which  was  estimated  at 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  being  equal  to  seven  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  was  divided  between  the  two  great  chiefs,  Holkar 
and  Sindia,  the  latter  of  whom  dying  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  in  his 
wealth  and  honors  by  his  son. 

The  peishwa  fixed   his  residence  at  Poona,  which,  from  a  small  village, 
had  become  a  large  town,  and  might,  from  that  time,  be  called  the  capital 


'■^il^fe^ 


Poona. 


of  the  Mahratta  empire.  He  was,  at  this  period,  in  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  when  Sulabut  Jung  was  placed  by  the  French  on  the  throne  of  the 
Deccan,  he  joined  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  usurper,  undertaken  by 
Ghazee-ud-din,  the  father  of  him  who  dethroned  Ahmed  Shah.  Before  Bal- 
lijee  dej)arled  on  this  enterprise,  he  attained  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition, 
by  inducing  Raja  Ram  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  supreme  authority, 
whiclrfrom  that  time  was  openly  assumed  by  the  crafty  Bramin,  who  assigned 
to  the  young  prince  a  splendid  maintenance,  with  a  separate  establishment  at 
h'atara. 

The  wars  of  the  ^Nlahrattas  were  invariably  pursued  with  the  object  of 
increasing  their  own  wealth  and  territory,  therefore  they  paid  little  regard 
to  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  but  always  took  the  side  that  seemed 
to  offer  the  widest  field  for  plunder,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  of  which 
they  claimed  a  vast  amount  of  arrears,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  made  in  the 
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reign  of  Farokhsir,  and  confirmed  by  Mohammed  Shah,  giving  thein  liberty 
to  levy  chout  over  the  whole  of  the  Deccan.  This  imprudent  agreement 
was  an  abundant  source  of  misery  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
country,  for  whenever  a  village  resisted  tiie  demand,  the  headman  and 
principal  persons  were  seized,  and  compelled,  by  threats  and  torture,  to  pay 
the  amount  claimed  ;  so  that  the  IMahratta  plunderers  always  returned  home 
laden  with  treasures.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  exactions  to  the  tribute 
money,  for  the  people  were  compelled  to  furnish  them  with  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  Every  morning,  at  daybreak,  parties  of  ISIahratta  soldiers  on  small, 
active  ponies,  set  out  in  different  directions  from  the  place  of  encampment, 
and  riding  into  the  villages,  helped  themselves,  without  ceremony,  to  hay 
and  corn  for  their  horses,  tore  down  wood  from  the  houses  for  fuel,  and  dug 
up  grain  from  the  pits,  where  it  had  been  hidden  by  the  inhabitants,  all 
which  they  carried  back  to  the  camp  ;  thus  living  in  plenty  on  the  spoils  of 
the  villagers.  Yet  those  among  the  Mahrattas  who  have  not  followed  the 
profession  of  arms,  but  have  been  content  with  the  simple  enjoyments  of 
the  husbandmen,  are  described  as  a  remarkably  kind,  moral,  humane,  and 
hospitable  people. 

In  the  meantime,  Tara  Bye  had  taken  advantage  of  the  peishvva's  absence 
to  renew  her  schemes  for  obtaining  the  regency.  She  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Raja  Ram  to  assert  his  supremacy,  and  place  her  at  the  head  of  the 
state;  but  the  young  man,  being  devoid  of  ambition,  refused  to  involve 
himself  in  troubles  and  dangers  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  her  love  of  power. 
His  moderation,  however,  cost  him  dear,  for  the  angry  lady  reproached  him 
with  his  want  of  spirit,  declared  he  was  not  her  grandson,  and  finally  made 
him  a  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Satara,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  damp 
stone  dungeon,  and  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  for  nearly  eight  years,  when 
the  death  of  his  persecutor  restored  him  to  liberty.  The  prison  of  this 
unfortunate  young  man,  whose  health  and  spirits  were  entirely  ruined  by  his 
lon<r  confinement,  is  still  shown  in  the  fort  of  Satara.  The  cause  of  Tara 
Bye  was  espoused  by  many  that  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  the 
peishwa,  but  on  the  return  of  Ballajee  Rao  she  was  persuaded  to  give  up 
her  claim,  being  allowed,  however,  to  retain  the  control  of  the  young  raja, 
on  whom  she  seemed  resolved  to  revenge  herself  for  her  disappointed  hopes. 
The  peishwa  consented  to  this  arrangement  with  apparent  reluctance,  but 
was,  probably,  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  even  the  shadow  of  a  rival, 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  injustice. 

Such  w^as  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Mahratta  empire  when  Ahmed  Shah 
was  deposed,  and  Alamgir  the  Second  was  placed  on  the  tottering  throne 
of  the  Moguls. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


THE    FALL    OF    THE    EMPIRE. 


r^Y~'^  |1I|i|'ipilk AMO US  for  his  heroism,  at  this  period,  was  Ahmed  of 

I  j^^g|li|i^^^^'j  Durani,  king  of  the  Afghans,  one  of  the  greatest 
\^7^^'^S\  ij^^^^'*     warriors  of  his  time.     He  was  active,  bold,  and  en- 

\kt^'^'^^^ri/\  terprising ;  he  would,  probably,  have  confined  his 
'^^M^^^^fl^J.^  -^  ambition  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  he  had 
'^^^S^^^^^^^  established,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outrageous  con- 
fk^P^^^^^^^j^^CS  duct  of  Ghazee-ud-din,  who  provoked  an  invasion 
a^S '•■'-^i^'^^'w^^^'-^  ^^  ^^^^  Mogul  dominions,  by  attempting,  partly  by 
^^^^^^^pj^gi^^??'^    force  and  partly  by  stratagem,  to  re-annex  the  prov- 

^s3«^^«^^^^=€=^-_  inces  of  Lahore  and  Mouhan  to  the  empire.  These 
territories  had  been  intrusted  by  Ahmed  to  the  government  of  a  woman,  the 
widow  of  the  late  viceroy,  an  Afghan  noble,  whose  daughter  had  been  be- 
trothed in  childhood  to  Ghazee-ud-din.  This  engagement  afforded  the  latter 
a  pretext  for  entering  the  country  without  exciting  suspicion  of  his  hostile 
intentions,  and  he  was  received  with  joy  by  the  mother  of  the  affianced 
bride,  whose  pride  was  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  being  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  grand  vizier.  But  the  poor  lady  very  soon  discovered  that  she  was  the 
victim  of  a  plot  to  deprive  her  of  her  rank  and  liberty,  for  she  was  carried 
off  to  Delhi  as  a  prisoner,  while  the  vizier  assumed  the  government  of  the 
provinces. 

Ahmed,  enraged  at  this  outrage,  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
toward  Delhi,  and  that  unfortunate  capital  was  again  subjected  to  all  the 
horrors  experienced  at  the  time  of  Nadir's  invasion  ;  for  aUliough  the  gates 
were  opened  almost  unresistingly,  and  Ahmed  was  himself  far  from  being 
inclined  to  cruelty,  yet  he  could  not  prevent  his  troops  from  taking  the  full- 
est advantage  of  the  cajiture  of  the  city.  From  Delhi,  the  conquerors  pro- 
ceeded to  Mattra,  which  they  surprised  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  festival, 
when  a  dreadful  scene  of  bloodshed  ensued  ;  for  this  being  one  of  the  holy 
cities,  its  rich  temples  were  eagerly  broken  into,  and  plundered  of  all  their 
treasures,  while  those  who  endeavored  to  defend  them,  were  cut  down,  un- 
sparingly, by  the  hands  of  the  merciless  invaders. 

On  his  return  to  Delhi,  Ahmed  made  peace  with  Alamgir,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  him,  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters,  and  contracting  another 
to  his  son,  Timur,  whom  he  appointed  governor  over  the  whole  of  the  Pun- 
jdb,  including  the  provinces  of  Mouhan  and  Lahore,  which  Ghazee-ud-din 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender.  He  then  gave  the  military  command  at 
Delhi,  to  a  Rohilla  chief,  in  order  to  protect  the  emperor  from  any  violence 
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that  might  be  ofTered  by  his  vizier;  and  having  tiius  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing his  territories,  increasing  his  wealth,  and  estabhshing  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  the  Mogul  sovereign,  he  returned  to  his  own  capital. 

While  these  events  were  passing  at  Delhi,  the  English,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mahrattas,  destroyed  the  famous  piratical  state,  that  had  existed  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  British  trade  of  Bombay.  Its  first  chief,  Conajee  Angria,  a  man  of 
low  birth,  had  distinguished  himself,  in  the  time  of  Sevajee,  by  his  services 
against  a  band  of  pirates  that  infested  the  shores  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
and  he  had  been  promoted  by  degrees,  in  reward  for  many  valiant  exploits, 
till  he  had  become  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  governor  of  Severndroog,  a 
strong  fortress,  standing  on  a  high  precipitous  rock  on  the  coast  of  the 
Concan. 

Not  long  after  Angria  had  obtained  the  government  of  Severndroog,  some 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  Mahratta  chief,  which  led  to  revolt ;  and 
as  he  was  popular  among  the  men  he  had  been  accustomed  to  command,  he 
was  soon  master  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  about  sixty  leagues  pf  the  coast ; 
which,  after  some  negotiation,  he  was  allowed  to  retain,  on  condition  of 
paying  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  Mahratta  government.  Conajee  Angria, 
and  others  of  his  family  after  him,  carried  on  the  trade  of  professed  pirates, 
their  strongholds  being  Severndroog,  and  the  no  less  impregnable  hill  fort 
of  Gheriah,  situated  on  another  insulated  cliff,  where  these  formidable 
chiefs  reigned  as  absolute  sovereigns  over  their  own  territories,  and  as- 
pired to  the  sole  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  English  and  Mahrattas 
had  several  times  united  their  forces  to  extirpate  the  corsairs,  but  without 
much  prospect  of  success,  until  the  year  1750,  when  Severndroog  was  cap- 
tured by  Commodore  James;  and  in  the  following  year,  Gheriah  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  Colonel  Clive,  who,  by  this  important  victory,  put  an 
end  to  a  power  which  had  so  long  been  a  check  to  European  commerce  in 
thai  part  of  the  world.  Toolajee  Angria,  the  ruling  chief,  surrendered 
himself  after  the  capture  of  Gheriah  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  captivity.  The  two  forts  were  also  given  up  by  the  English  to 
their  allies,  according  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  before 
the  war. 

It  was  just  after  the  fall  of  the  pirate  state,  that  Ghazee-ud-din  made  an 
alliance  with  the  great  Bramin  chief,  Ragoba,  brother  of  the  peishwa,  and 
commander  of  the  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  former  power  at 
the  Mogul  court.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Mahratta  government  to  aid  in 
any  enterprise  that  tended  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  imperial  power  ; 
therefore,  the  chief  hastened  with  a  numerous  force,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  vizier,  who,  thus  powerfully  supported,  entered  Delhi,  where  iie  soon 
obtained  possession  of  the  palace,  and  assumed  unlimited  control  over  the 
emperor.  Not  long  afterward,  he  caused  the  unhappy  and  degraded  mon- 
arch to  be  assassinated,  and  placed  on  the  throne  a  grandson  of  Aurengzehe, 
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who  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan  ;  while  Shah  Alum,  the  son  of  the  late 
emperor,  was  sheltered  by  Shujah-ud  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  against  the  English,  in  the  well- 
known  warfare  of  Bengal. 

The  Mahratta  power  had,  by  this  time,  reached  its  greatest  height.  Bal- 
lajee  Rao  remained  absolute  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  bis  dominions, 
exclusive  of  numerous  tributary  states,  extended,  from  the  Indus  and  Hima- 
laya mountains  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  including  the 
whole  of  Guzerat,  of  which  province  the  Mahrattas  had  lately  completed  the 
conquest.  The  civil  administration  was  conducted  by  a  cousin  of  the 
peishwa,  who  was  called  the  bhao  ;  and  the  command  of  the  army  was  given, 
as  already  seen,  to  his  brother,  Ruganoth  Rao,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Ragoba ;  and  thus  Ballajee  confined  all  power  to  his  own  family. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  emperor  Alanigir  the  Second,  and  the  confusion 
that  invariably  attends  a  revolution  thus  violently  effected,  now  afforded  a  pros- 
pect to  Ballajee  Rao  of  realizing  the  long-cherished  hope  of  establishing  the 
Mahratta  dorrfinion  over  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  Ragoba  had  been  occu- 
pied, since  the  restoration  of  Ghazee-ud-din,  with  the  conquest  of  Moul- 
tan  and  Lahore,  of  which  he  had  gained  possession,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Seiks,  who  had  been  long  hidden  in  the  mountains,  but  were  now 
beginning  to  appear  again  in  great  numbers. 

The  invasion  and  occupation  of  these  provinces  naturally  led  to  a  war 
with  Ahmed  of  Durani,  to  whom  they  had  belonged;  and  he  therefore 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  Rohillas,  through  whose  country  the  Mahrattas 
had  to  pass  in  their  way  to  Delhi,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  grand 
object  of  their  ambitious  views.  The  timely  assistance  of  the  Afghans 
obliged  the  Mahrattas  to  retreat,  but  not  before  they  had  destroyed  as  many 
as  one  thousand  three  hundred  villages,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to 
a  piteous  state  of  desolation.  Great  preparations  were  then  made  for  a  new 
campaign,  under  the  conduct  of  the  bhao  ;  which  serves  to  show  the  in- 
creased wealth  and  refinement  of  the  Mahrattas,  whose  taste  for  luxury  seems, 
at  this  period,  to  have  equalled  that  of  the  Moguls  in  the  days  of  their  glory. 
Their  spacious  tents  were  lined  with  silks  and  broadcloths,  and  surmounted 
by  gilded  ornaments  ;  each  suite  belonging  to  the  officers  being  enclosed  by 
screens  of  colored  canvass.  Trains  of  elephants,  horses  superbly  capari- 
soned, gay  banners,  and  all  the  splendid  accompaniments  of  an  Indian  army, 
were  displayed  on   this   occasion,  and  the  principal   officers  wore  cloth  of 

All  the  great  Mahratta  chiefs  were  engaged  in  this  expedition.  Delhi 
was  stormed  ;  and  although  its  inhabitants  were  not  treated  with  the  bar- 
barity that  stained  the  triumphs  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  of  Durani,  the 
Bhao  used  his  right  as  a  conqueror  to  deface,  for  the  sake  of  their  valuable 
ornaments,  the  palaces,  tombs,  and  shrines,  which  even  the  Persians  and 
Afghans  had  spared.     The  silver  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  audience  was  torn 
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down  and  coined  into  rupees,  of  which  it  is  said  to  l)ave  yielded  seventeen 
lacs. 

Ghazee-ud-din,  and  his  protege,  Shah  Jehan,  wlioni  he  had  dif^nified  with 
the  imperial  title,  had  escaped,  and  the  hhao  proposed  to  proclaim  as  empe- 
ror, Wiswas  Rao,  the  son  of  the  peishwa ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  approach  of  the  Afghans,  headed  by  their  intrepid  king,  Ahmed,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  detained  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude.  by  the  monsoon. 
As  soon  as  the  rains  had  ceased,  he  marched  toward  Deliii,  and  disposed 
his  army  in  such  a  manner  that  the  INIahrattas  were  entirely  surrounded. 
His  next  measure  was  to  intercept  their  supplies,  for  which  they  depended 
chiefly  on  the  Banjarras,  or  camp-dealers,  a  class  of  men  whose  trade  was 
to  furnish  armies  with  provisions  in  lime  of  war,  and  who  were  by  no 
means  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  the  corn  and  cattle  which  they 
brought  into  the  camps,  so  that  the  country  people  suffered  constantly  from 
their  depredations. 

Frequent  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Delhi,  but  Ahmed 
still  delayed  coming  to  a  regular  engagement,  thinking  to  obtain  an  easier 
victory,  if  he  first  reduced  the  strength  of  the  enemy  by  famine.  All  day  long, 
this  active  chief  was  on  horseback,  riding  about  in  all  directions,  to  reconnoi- 
tre ;  and  at  night  he  kept  watch,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  sometimes  saying  to 
his  officers,  "  Do  you  sleep  ;  I  will  take  care  to  arouse  you,  in  case  of  dan- 
ger." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mahrattas,  pent  up  within  the  city,  and  suffering 
severely  for  want  of  food,  were  begging  to  be  led  out,  to  risk  an  engagement, 
in  the  open  field  ;  and  the  bhao  at  length  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  An 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Panniput:  it  lasted  from  day- 
break till  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  the  Mahrattas  having  lost  their  com- 
mander, and  the  most  of  their  great  chiefs,  gave  way,  and  left  the  Afghans 
masters  of  the  field,  who  followed  up  their  victory  by  pursuing  and  cutting 
to  pieces  all  who  had  not  fallen  in  the  fight ;  so  that  the  Mahratta  army  was 
totally  destroyed  ;  and  few  were  the  families  throughout  the  nation  that  had 
not  to  mourn  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  killed  on  that  fatal  day.  The 
peishwa's  son  was  among  the  slain,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  bhao  also 
fell  ;  but  as  his  body  was  never  found,  some  believed  that  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  to  end  his  days  in  religious  seclusion.  This  celebrated  bat- 
tle took  place  on  the  7th  of  January,  1761.  The  peishwa  was  so  much 
affected  at  the  news  of  the  defeat,  that  he  retired  to  a  temple  he  had  erected 
in  the  environs  of  Poona,  where  he  died  in  a  few  months.  His  death  wag 
sincerely  lamented  by  the  people,  especially  the  rural  population,  whose  con- 
dition.had  been  materially  improved,  during  the  period  of  his  reign. 

Under  former  rulers,  the  rents  of  villages  had  often  been  farmed  by  petty 
chiefs,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  government,  and  took  the  chance  of 
the  crops,  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  bargain  ;  but  this  arrangement  subjected  the 
peasantry  to  great  oppression,  as  these  persons  seldom  contented  themselves 
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with  the  share  of  the  produce  which  the  law  allowed  them,  and  there  was  no 
redress  for  the  injured  parties ;  farming  of  rents  had  therefore  been  abol- 
ished, and  such  regulations  made,  as  effectually  prevented  the  collectors  of 
revenues  from  exacting  more  than  was  due  from  the  husbandmen. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Ballajee  Rao,  many  improvements  were  introduced 
into  the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  army  was  well  regulated  ;  and  in  every  re- 
spect the  Mahratta  nation  was  better  governed,  and  more  prosperous  than  at 
any  former  period. 

Ballajee  Rao  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Madoo  Rao,  whose  un- 
cle, Ragoba,  took  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  as  the  young  peishvvn 
was  but  seventeen  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  died  Tara  Bye,  at  a 
very  advanced  age  ;  an  event  that  released  from  his  dreary  prison,  the  royal 
captive,  Raja  Ram,  who,  with  ruined  health  and  broken  spirits,  resided 
quietly  at  Satara,  where  he  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  prisoner  at  large, 
nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  the  state. 

It  was  now  easy  for  the  victorious  Afghan  to  seat  himself  on  the  vacant 
throne  of  the  Mogul ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  felt  any  ambition  for  this 
high  dignity.  Perhaps  he  was  sensible  that,  amid  such  a  general  agitation 
throughout  Hindostan,  and  with  so  many  nations  in  arms,  such  an  acquisi- 
tion was  too  distant  from  the  centre  of  his  dominions  to  be  retained  with  ad- 
vantage. Contenting  himself  with  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus,  he 
quitted  the  seat  of  government,  returned  to  Cabul,  and  the  mighty  empire 
of  the  Moguls,  being  left  without  any  acknowledged  head,  was  thus  virtually 
ended. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE    IN    INDIA. 


HTLE  the  foregoing  events  were  passinf^  in 
the  north  of  India,  the  great  question  wag 
decided  whether  the  French  or  Enghsh  were 
to  be  the  future  lords  of  the  country.  The 
issue  of  the  contest  was  for  some  time  doubt- 
ful ;  —  but  the  British  arms  at  length  pre- 
vailed ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  great  battle 
of  Panniput,  the  French  capital  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  was  surrendered  to  Colonel  Coote, 
and  the  hopes  of  France,  with  reo^ard  to 
extending  her  dominion  over  the  East,  were 
thus  terminated.  During  this  war,  Count  Laliy.  the  French  general,  laid 
siege  to  Madras,  which  was  bravely  defended  for  two  months,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  British  squadron  with  fresh  troops  relieved  the  town,  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire. 

Madras  was,  at  this  period,  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
Its  territory  extended  five  miles  along  the  shore,  and  was  about  one  mile  in 
breadth.  The  English  division  of  the  town,  called  Fort  St.  George,  did  not 
contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  besides  the  warehouses  of  the  company,  and 
two  churches,  the  one  protestant,  the  other  Roman  catholic.  The  walls  and 
batteries  separated  this  division  from  the  part  inhabited  by  Armenian   and 
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Indian  merchants,  who  were  in  general  very  wealthy.  This  portion  of  the 
city,  together  with  a  space  allotted  to  the  poorer  natives,  was  called  the 
Black  town,  and  the  European  part  was  called  the  White  town.  Many  of 
the  natives,  in  both  the  city  and  district,  were  weavers  in  the  employment 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

Madras  is  not  very  well  situated  as  a  trading  caphal,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  it  by  sea,  as  it  possesses  no  harbor  or  inlet  of  any 
kind  to  break  the  violence  of  the  surge,  which  rolls  heavily  upon  the  coast 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  from  October  to  January,  when  ships 
can  neither  arrive  nor  depart,  on  account  of  the  storms  and  typhoons  that 
prevail  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  Even  at  tlue  most  favorable  season 
of  the  year,  vessels  usually  anchor  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore,  and  their 
cargoes  are  conveyed  to  land  on  a  kind  of  raft  called  a  catamaran,  which  is 
constructed  of  three  flat  pieces  of  timber,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  tied  together, 
the  middle  one  being  longer  than  the  others,  and  curved  upward  at  the 
ends.  It  is  pushed  through  the  surf  by  a  man,  with  a  paddle,  wlio  is  often 
washed  off,  but  is  so  well  practised  in  his  calling  that  he  leaps  on  ao-ain  in 
an  instant.  The  catamarans  are  quite  safe  when  a  boat,  or  any  other  ves- 
sel, would  be  inevitably  lost.     The  regular  boats  of  that  coast  are  wide, 
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deep,  and  of  a  clumsy  form,  and  are  made  of  planks,  fastened  together  with 
strong  cord.  They  are  rowed  with  ten  or  twelve  paddles,  the  boatmen 
keeping  time  to  a  monotonous  but  not  unpleasing  song.  The  city  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  next  transaction  of  which  we  shall  speak,  in  the  complicated  history 
of  India,  are  the  wars  with  the  native  princes,  which  led  to  the  important 
conquests  of  Bengal  and  Mysore,  by  which  a  company  of  British  merchants 
became  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire.  The  English  authorities 
in  Bengal  had  been  opposed  from  the  beginning  by  the  viceroys  of  that 
province,  until  the  time  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  a  prince  of  great  skill  in  both 
civil  and  military  affairs;,  who  had  successfully  protected  his  dominions  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  ruling  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  and 
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capture  of  the  pirate  Angria.  Aliverdi  was  a  friend  to  the  English  and 
their  trade.  He  allowed  them  to  dig  a  moat  round  Calcutta,  to  protect 
that  city  from  predatory  attacks,  and  granted  them  many  privileges,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  improve  their  settlements  in  Bengal. 

Aliverdi  died  in  175G,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  nabob,  or 
governor,  by  his  grand-nephew,  Suraja  Dowlah,  a  narrow-minded,  tyrannical 
prince,  who  had  always  disliked  the  Europeans,  and  very  soon  found  a  pre- 
text for  commencing  hostilities.  The  English  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  that  they  were  but  ill  prepared  for 
a  war  with  his  successor ;  therefore,  when  he  appeared  before  Calcutta  with 
a  force  that  made  resistance  hopeless,  all  the  women  and  children  were  sent 
at  night  on  board  a  vessel,  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the 
council  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  warding  off  the  threatened 
danger.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  ships  sailed  away 
at  daybreak  with  the  English  governor  and  some  others,  who  were  selfish 
enough  to  secure  their  own  retreat;  thus  depriving  those  who  remained  of 
their  only  means  of  escape. 

It  was  inmiediately  made  known  to  Suraja  Dowlah  that  the  fort  would  be 
surrendered,  whereupon  his  troops  marched  in  and  took  possession.  The 
nabob  entered  soon  afterward,  accompanied  by  his  vizier,  Mir  Jaffier  ;  and 
although  he  had  promised  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  the  garrison, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six  individuals,  he  ordered  that  they 
should  be  all  confined  till  the  morning  in  a  small  dark  room,  called  the 
Black  Hole,  scarcely  eighteen  feet  square,  where,  during  a  night  of  the 
most  horrible  suffering,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  human  beings  died 
of  thirst  and  suffocation,  while  the  few  who  survived  were  found  in  a  state 
of  either  stupefaction  or  frightful  delirium.  It  appears  that  the  nabob  had 
not  anticipated  the  fatal  consequences  of  confining  his  prisoners  in  the 
Black  Hole  ;  yet  he  evinced  neither  pity  nor  remorse  when  informed  of 
the  dreadful  catastrophe,  but  merely  desired  that  the  English  chief,  meaning 
the  governor  of  the  fort,  if  still  alive,  should  be  brought  before  him.  Mr. 
Howell,  the  gentleman  who  had  assumed  that  office  after  the  flight  of  the 
governor,  was  accordingly  supported,  more  dead  than  alive,  into  his  pres- 
ence, w"hen  Suraja  allowed  him  to  sit  down,  and  desired  that  a  glass  of 
water  should  be  given  to  him  ;  but  not  a  word  of  regret  was  uttered  by  the 
unfeeling  prince  for  the  calamity  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause. 

The  following  anecdote  will  afford  an  instance  of  the  dread  in  which  this 
tyrant  was  held  :  One  of  the  Hindu  guards  set  to  watch  the  prison  on 
that  fearful,  night,  was  willing,  for  a  large  bribe,  to  represent  to  him  the 
horrible  situation  of  the  sufferers,  and  beg  that  they  might  be  placed  in  u 
larger  apartment ;  but  the  nabob  was  asleep,  and  the  soldier  had  not  the 
courage  to  disturb  him,  although  strongly  tempted,  by  both  interest  and 
humanity,  so  to  do. 

Calcutta  was  very  soon  retaken  by  Colonel  Clive,  who  a'.so  sent  an  expe- 
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ditlon  to  the  rich  city  of  Hoogly,  about  twenty-five  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  vvhicli  was  taken  and  plundered.  The  rage  of  Suraja  Dowlah  at 
these  successes,  was  unbounded.  He  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,  but  soon  find- 
ing there  was  no  prospect  of  regaining  possession  of  it,  he  consented  to 
make  peace,  on  terms  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  English. 

These  events  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  the  French  ;  and 
as  it  was  thought  not  improbable  that  the  nabob  of  Bengal  might,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  disposed  to  afford  aid  to  any  power  opposed  to  the 
English,  Colonel  Clive  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  vizier, 
Mir  Jaffier,  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  which  he  proposed  to 
obtain  by  deposing  his  master.  The  British  government  at  Calcutta  sanc- 
tioned this  treasonable  conspiracy,  on  condition  of  deriving  considerable 
advantages  in  case  of  its  success.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
batile  of  Plassey,  fought  on  June  23, 1757,  and  won  by  the  British,  the  event 
of  which  decided  the  future  fortunes  of  India.  The  victory,  however,  was 
much  facihtated  by  the  desertion  of  Mir  Jaffier,  with  a  great  part  of  Suraja's 
troops,  according  to  the  plan  which  he  had  concerted  with  his  allies. 

The  nabob,  who  had  remained  in  his  tent  during  the  engagement,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  defection  of  his  vizier,  than  he  mounted  a  camel  and 
fled  toward  his  capital,  Moorshedabad,  a  city  on  the  Ganges,  now  gone  to 
decay.  Here  the  unfortunate  prince  soon  found  that  a  tyrant  musi  not 
expect  to  meet  with  friends  in  his  misfortunes.  He  left  the  city  in  disguise, 
and  hired  a  boat,  intending  to  proceed  up  the  river  to  Patna ;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  Raj-mahal,  the  boatmen  declared  they  would  go  no  further  till 
the  next  day,  nor  could  he  prevail  on  them  to  alter  their  resolution.  In 
this  distress,  he  sought  concealment  for  the  night  in  a  deserted  garden  of 
this  once  splendid  city,  which,  before  the  time  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  viceroys  of  Bengal ;  and  here  he  was  seen  and  recog- 
nised in  the  morning  by  a  man  whom  he  had  formerly  treated  with  unjust 
severity,  and  who  now  revenged  himself  by  betraying  the  unhappy  fugitive 
to  his  enemies.  His  fate  was  speedily  decided  :  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  late  vizier,  who  had  already  assumed  the  rank  of  sovereign,  and 
being  shut  up  in  a  remote  apartment  of  the  palace,  was  there  put  to  death  in 
the  night  by  assassins  sent  for  that  cruel  purpose. 

The  English  received  from  the  new  sovereign  of  Bengal  nn  immense  sum 
of  money,  a  large  accession  of  territory  around  Calcutta,  and  the  right  of 
taking  possession  of  all  the  French  settlements  and  factories  in  the  province. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  Mir  Jaffier  seated  on  the  throne  of  Bengal,  when 
an  unexpected  rival  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Mogul  prince,  Shnh  Alum, 
son  of  the  emperor  Alamgir  the  Second,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  now  came  forward,  supported 
by  that  prince,  to  assert  his  claim  as  soubehdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
a  rank  his  father  had  bestowed  on  him.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
unfortunate  Alamgir  was   assassinated,  when  Shah  Alum  was  immediately 
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proclaimed  emperor  by  his  partisan-;  at  Dellii,  with  the  sanction  of  Ahmed 
of  Durani,  who,  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Panniput,  was  then  master  of 
that  city.  The  conqueror  placed  the  |[!:;overnment,  during  the  emperor's 
absence,  in  the  hands  of  a  cliief  of  the  Roliilla  nation,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Cabul ;  nor  did  he  ever  again  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  India. 

The  new  etnperor,  having  entered  upon  the  war  in  Bengal,  did  not  return 
to  Delhi  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  but  he  assumed  tiie  imperial  title, 
and  nominated  as  vizier  his  friend,  Shuja-ud  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the 
son  of  Sufder  Jung,  who,  under  the  emperor  Ahmed  Shah,  had  enjoyed  the 
same  dignity.  Oude  is  an  extensive  and  fertile  j)lain,  situated  between  the 
Himalaya  mountains  and  the  river  Ganges.  In  the  time  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  Oude  was  one  of  the  richest  territories  of  Hindostan,  and,  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  empire,  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  state,  until  the  misgovernment  of  its  rulers  led  to  a  different  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  the  people,  being  oppressed,  neglected  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  laws  were  disregarded,  and  the  whole  country  at  length 
became  a  prey  to  disorder  and  anarchy.  At  the  time,  however,  of  Mir 
Jaffier's  usurpation  of  Bengal,  Oude  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
under  the  dominion  of  Shuja-ud  Dowlah,  whose  father,  Sufder  Jung,  having 
been  deposed  by  Ghazee-ud-din,  had  retired  to  his  government  of  Oude, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterward.  Shuja,  as  already  stated,  afforded  Shah 
Alum  an  asylum  from  the  violence  of  Ghazee-ud-din,  and  assisted  him  to 
undertake  the  war  in  Bengal,  which  lasted  several  years,  and  ended  in  the 
subjection  of  that  country  to  the  British  government. 

Mir  Jaflier  died  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Nujeen  Dowlah,  who  was  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  English, 
that  the  latter  were  considered  by  the  natives  as  the  real  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  The  emperor  placed  himself  under  their  protection,  and  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  after  sustaining  several  defeats,  gave  up  the  hopeless  con- 
test, and  repaired  to  the  British  camp  at  Allahabad,  to  make  the  best  terms 
in  his  power.  The  distinguished  British  officer,  then  Lord  Olive,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  India,  proceeded  to  Allahabad  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  vanquished  princes,  when  Shuja-ud  Dowlah  was 
permitted  to  resume  his  government,  with  the  title  of  vizier  of  the  empire, 
in  return  for  which  he  became  a  valuable  ally  of  the  British  government  in 
India.  The  emperor,  with  the  revenues  of  two  of  the  conquered  districts 
for  his  support,  continued  to  reside  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  eventually  be  induced  to  furnish  him  with  an 
jrmy,  without  which  he  could  not  venture  to  return  to  Delhi,  where  great 
confusion  reigned,  and  the  sovereign  authority  was  a  subject  of  contention. 
The  English,  however,  had  no  intention  of  aiding  him  in  this  particular; 
therefore,  the  disappointed  prince  at  length  applied  to  the  Mahrattas,  who 
espoused  his  cause,  and  in  1771  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

REIGN    OF    HYDER    ALL 

The  name  of  no  native  chieftain  is  more  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
India,  particularly  as  regards  the  connection  of  that  country  with  Great 
Britain,  than  that  of  Hyder  Ali,  king  of  Mysore.  The  fall  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  its  consequent  want  of  a  supreme  head,  had  emboldened  many 
a  daring  adventurer  to  muster  around  him  a  lawless  band,  composed  of  men 
who  were  at  once  soldiers  and  robbers,  and,  by  their  aid,  to  seize  upon 
some  petty  state,  and  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Hyder 
Ali  was  one  of  these  chiefs.  The  kingdom  of  Mysore — the  territory  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  elevated  table-lands  that 
diversify  the  southern  provinces  in  India  —  rose  to  such  power  under  the 
direction  of  this  daring  leader,  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  dominion  in  the  East. 

Colonel  Wilks,  quoting  from  some  native  authorities,  has  given  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  Hyder  Ali,  with  a  degree  of  minuteneness  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  follow.  His  family  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the 
northern  territory  of  the  Punjab  ;  they  were  of  low  station,  and  so  poor  as 
in  some  instances  to  subsist  upon  alms.  Futtee  Mohammed,  the  father, 
however,  though  reared  by  a  charitable  hand,  entered  the  army  of  a  Myso- 
rean  chief,  and,  having  served  with  distinction,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
naik  —  officer  of  peons  or  foot-soldiers.  A  lady  of  some  quality,  whose 
husband  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  banditti,  being  reduced  to  the 
utmost  want,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  two  daughters  successively  in 
marriage  to  this  adventurer.  By  the  youngest  he  had  two  sons,  Shabaz  and 
Hyder ;  but,  when  they  had  attained  only  the  respective  ages  of  nine  and 
seven,  their  father  and  the  prince  his  master  were  killed  in  battle.  The 
mother  and  her  boys  then  fell  into  the  power  of  a  rapacious  chief,  who  not 
only  plundered  all  the  property  he  could  find,  but  employed  the  most  cruel 
torture  to  make  them  yield  up  their  hidden  possessions.  The  widow  of 
Futtee  Mohammed,  having  "lost  everything  but  her  children  and  her  honor," 
found  refuge  with  her  brother  Ibrahim,  by  whose  bounty  the  family  were 
supported.  Hyder,  accordin2;ly,  had  his  fortune  entirely  to  make ;  and  for 
some  time  he  gave  but  slender  promise  of  achieving  any  high  advancement. 
He  did  not  even  learn  to  read  or  write ;  and  on  arriving  at  manhood,  he 
spent  his  whole  time  either  in  voluptuous  riot  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.     Thus  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven  before  he  would  submit 
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to  the  restraints  even  of  military  service.  His  elder  brother,  meantime,  had 
b:3en  more  meritoriously  employed  in  the  army  of  Nanjeraj,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  was  raised  to  a  small  command.  Hyder  was  at  last 
induced  to  join  him  while  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  fortress  called  Deon- 
huUy,  which  occupied  nine  months.  The  youth,  having  once  embarked  in 
this  active  career,  soon  displayed  daring  valor,  presence  of  mind,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  an  eminent  warrior.  He  received  the  charge  of  a 
small  corps,  with  a  commission  to  increase  its  numbers  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power. 

At  this  time  Nunjeraj,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French,  under- 
took the  expedition  to  Trichinopoly,  to  which  an  allusion  has  heretofore  been 
made.  Hyder  accompanied  him,  and  made  diligent  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  this  campaign  afforded,  to  both  distinguish  and  advance  himself. 
He  soon  assembled  round  him  a  numerous  body  of  those  freebooters  with 
which  India  swarmed,  who  asked  no  pay,  but  trusted  solely  to  the  plunder 
that  they  might  collect  under  the  auspices  of  an  active  chieftain.  Besides 
pursuing  the  usual  predatory  excursions  of  those  freebooters,  who  constantly 
plundered  the  villages,  and  seized  convoys  of  horses,  grain,  and  cattle,. 
Hyder's  men  would  carry  off  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel, 
and  even  stop  the  women  and  children  to  despoil  them  of  the  ornaments 
they  wore. 

After  some  time,  Hyder  All  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  five  thousand  foot  soldiers,  with  a  train 
of  elephants,  camels,  and  all  other  warlike  appendages  of  a  great  chief. 
Flushed  with  success,  his  ambition  was  directed  toward  the  possession  of  a 
kingdom.  '  The  state  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  views  was  Mysore,  a  terri- 
tory of  southern  India,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  England,  pos- 
sessing a  delightful  climate,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.     Mysore  had, 


Palace  of  Mysore. 

from  time  immemorial,  been  governed  by  Hindu  rajas,  who,  since  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquests,  had  been  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  but  had, 
like  other  princes,  availed  themselves  of  the  weak  and  troubled  state  of  the 
empire,  to  withhold  the  tribute,  and  assume  an  independence  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  more  powerful  emperors,  they  were  not  able  to  maintain.  As 
the  dominions  of  the  raja  bordered  close  upon  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas, 
lie  was  glad  of  the  assistance  of  great  military  chiefs,  to  repel  the  invasions 
of  that  people,  and  Hyder  Ali,  whose  plan  was  to  raise  himself,  by  degrees, 
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to  the  sovereignty,  performed  such  signal  services  against  them  that  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mysorean  army,  and  after  a  time  became  chief 
minister  at  the  court,  although  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  various  artifices  by  which  the  bold  adven- 
turer reached  the  point  at  which  he  aimed  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
meeting  with  some  reverses  he  succeeded  in  deposing  the  raja,  and  seating 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Mysore,  about  the  time  that  the  English  completed 
the  conquest  of  Bengal.  He  then  began  to  extend  his  territories  on  every 
side,  by  invading  and  conquering  those  of  the  neighboring  princes,  and 
augmented  his  treasures  by  the  plunder  of  their  capitals. 

Among  the  important  conquests  by  which  Hyder  Ali  established  a  large 
and  powerful  kingdom  in  the  south  of  India,  was  that  of  Calicut,  so  famous 


Calicut. 

in  the  history  of  the  Portuguese,  and  ruled,  as  at  the  time  of  their  first  land- 
ing in  India,  by  a  prince  called  the  zamorin,  who,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Hyder  was  a  barbarian  in  warfare.  A  terrible  instance  of  his  cruelty  was 
exhibited  during  the  invasion  of  Calicut,  when  he  offered  a  reward  of  five 
rupees  for  every  human  head  that  should  be  brought  to  him,  and  sat  in 
state  to  receive,  and  pay  for,  the  dreadful  trophies,  of  which,  it  is  said, 
above  seven  hundred  were  presented  to  the  merciless  conqueror  without 
exciting  in  him  the  least  signs  of  remorse,  till  a  soldier  appeared,  bearing 
two  heads  so  remarkably  beautiful,  that  he  was  touched  with  pity,  and  gave 
orders  to  stop  the  massacre. 

The  rapid  successes  of  Hyder  Ali  naturally  alarmed  the  other  potentates, 
especially  Nizam  Ali,  soubehdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Madoo  Rao,  the  ruler 
of  the  Mahratta  country.  Nizam  Ali  had  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Deccan  in  1700,  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Salabat  Jung,  and,  after 
some  warfare  with  the  English,  had  made  peace  with  them,  on  condition 
that  they  should  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  for  a  certain  territory  along  the 
Coromandel  coast,  called  the  Northern  Circars,  to  which  the  emperor  had 
given  them  a  title,  but  which  had  always  formed  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty 
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of  the  Deccan.  Besides  having  agreed  to  pay  tribute  for  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  this  tract  of  country,  the  British  government  had  also  consented 
to  furnish  Nizatn  Ali  with  auxiliary  forces  when  required  ;  and  as  he  claimed 
the  performance  of  this  promise  when  about  to  join  the  peishwa  in  an  inva- 
sion of  Mysore,  the  English  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Hyder  Ali, 
although  they  had  no  direct  quarrel  with  that  prince.  They  were  not 
unwilling,  it  is  true,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  checking  the  progress  of 
a  rising  power  that  might  interfere  with  their  own  views  of  supremacy  over 
India;  and,  in  1767,  hostilities  were  commenced.  Tippoo  Saib,  son  of 
Hyder  Ali,  then  a  youth  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  and  ability  during  this  war,  which  was 
carried  on,  wnth  varied  success,  for  about  two  years,  the  advantage  being 
generally  on  the  side  of  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  bribed  the  Mahrattas  to  with- 
draw from  the  confederacy,  and  was  thus  relieved  from  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  his  foes.  At  length,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  success, 
Nizam  Ali  and  his  English  allies  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Hyder, 
by  tiie  terms  of  which  all  parties  were  placed,  with  regard  to  possessions,  in 
exactly  the  same  position  in  which  they  had  stood  before  the  war. 

No  sooner  had  peace  been  restored  to  JNIysore,  than  a  new  invasion  of  the 
Mahrattas  exposed  the  people  of  that  country  to  fresh  scenes  of  misery  and 
desolation.  Madoo  Rao  conducted  the  army  in  person,  and  took  several 
strong  fortresses,  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  was  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  to  give  up  the  command  and  return  to  Poona ;  nor  was 
he  ever  again  well  enough  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  wars.  In  the  war 
still  carried  on  in  Mysore,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Trimbuck  Rao,  a  great 
chief,  who  was  so  successful  that  Hyder  Ali  was  eventually  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  a  great  part  of  his  northern  dominions  and  the 
payment  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
with  the  promise  of  an  equal  sum  at  a  future  period,  not  specified,  by  which 
he  well  understood  that  if  he  desired  to  preserve  his  territories  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Mahrattas,  he  must  pay  a  large  price  for  their  forbearance. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  peishwa,  Madoo  Rao,  died, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  highly  respected  and 
much  beloved  as  a  sovereign,  having  been  mild  and  equitable  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  especially  famed  for  protecting  the  poor  against  oppression,  and 
upholding  equally  the  rights  of  all  classes.  His  widow  burned  herself  on 
his  funeral  pile.  Hs  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Narrain  Rao,  a  young 
man  scarcely  seventeen,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  following  year  in  con- 
sequence of  an  insurrection  of  the  troops,  who  forced  their  way  into  the 
palace,  where  two  of  their  leaders  killed  the  unfortunate  youth  in  the  arms  of 
a  faithful  old  servant,  who,  in  trying  to  save  him,  shared  his  fate.  It  was 
suspected  by  many  that  the  ambition  of  his  uncle  Ragoba,  who  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  dignity  had  led  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  young  peishwa,  but 
althousfh  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Ragoba  had  authorized  the 
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seizure  and  imprisonment  of  his  nephew,  the  crime  of  the  murder  appears 
to  have  rested  with  his  wife,  who  is  supposed  to  have  aUered  a  written  order 
from  her  husband  to  the  conspirators,  by  erasing  a  word  that  meant  to  seize, 
and  substituting  one  that  signified  to  kill. 

Ragoba  was  proclaimed  peishwa,  but  his  accession  was  opposed  by  a  cer- 
tain party  in  the  state ;  and  Hyder  Ali  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  that 
ensued,  to  make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  districts  wrested  from  him 
during  the  late  war.  Ragoba  hastened  to  defend  the  conquered  territories, 
but  being  soon  recalled  by  the  news  of  a  violent  insurrection,  he  made  peace 
with  Hyder  by  restoring  some  of  the  provinces  he  had  lost.  The  peishwa, 
whose  authority  was  far  from  being  fully  established,  was  now  very  anxious  to 
obtain  the  support  of  the  British  government,  which  was  promised  to  him 
on  condition  that  he  should  cede  to  the  East  India  Company  the  important 
island  of  Salsette,  with  some  smaller  islands  contiguous  to  Bombay,  together 
with  the  port  of  Bassein,  and  other  territories  in  Guzerat,  all  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Portuguese  until  the  year  1750,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  held  them  ever  since. 

The  acquisition  of  these  islands  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  English,  because  they  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  spacious  harbor  of 
Bombay,  the  most  commodious  port  in  all  India.  It  was  even  then  famous 
for  its  dockyard,  and  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  mart  for  the  supply 
of  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the 
trade  with  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  Red  sea.  Besides  the  protec- 
tion which  it  afforded  to  Bombay,  Salsette  secured  the  principal  trading 
entrance  to  the  Mahratta  country,  which  is  said  to  have  been  supplied,  at 
that  time,  with  woollen  cloths,  and  other  staple  commodities  of  Great  Britain, 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  annually.  Salsette  is  remarkable 
for  its  cave  temples,  the  largest  of  which  was  converted  into  a  church  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  contains  a  colossal  statue  of  Budha,  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
height.  The  East  India  Company  had  long  been  negotiating  with  the  Mah- 
ruta  government  for  the  cession  of  the  islands,  and,  just  before  the  death 
of  Madoo  Rao,  had  appointed  a  resident  envoy  at  the  court  of  Poona,  in 
the  hope  of  forwarding  this  desirable  object.  The  difficulties  in  which 
Ragoba  was  involved  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  at  length  opened 
the  way  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  valuable  port  and  islands  adjacent  to 
Bombay,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 

In  the  jneantime,  the  ministers  at  Poona  continued  to  treat  Ragoba  as  a 
usurper,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  infant  son  of 
Narrain  Rao,  born  some  months  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  left 
a  young  widow  to  lament  his  fate.  The  English,  who  were  bound,  by  virtue 
of  their  treaty  with  Ragoba,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  states, 
prepared  for  an  attack  on  Poona ;  but  the  difficulties  they  met  with  on  their 
march  were  so  great,  that  instead  of  putting  their  ally  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  they  were  obliged   to  turn  back  without  reaching  it — a  movement 
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that  brought  upon  them  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  an  action  took 
place,  in  which  they  sustained  great  loss.  This  was  the  cause  of  what  is 
usually  termed  the  first  Mahratta  war,  for  the  opposite  party,  elated  with 
success,  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  places  ceded  by  Ragoba ;  and 
thus  the  English  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  respecting  their  own  affairs, 
instead  of  acting  merely  as  the  champions  of  the  Bramin  chief. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  war  was,  the  capture  by  the  English, 
of  the  famous  hill-fort  of  Gwalior,  formerly  the  stateprison  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  but,  at  that  time,  in  possession  of  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  Sindia, 
within  whose  dominions  it  was  situated.  With  the  exception  of  the  con- 
quest of  this  fortress,  very  little  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  English, 
when  they  found  it  expedient  to  make  peace  with  the  Mahratta  government, 
in  consequence  of  a  new  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  the  king  of  Mysore.  Ragoba 
being  thus  deprived  of  his  principal  supporters,  accepted  the  terms  which 
they  had  made  for  him,  and  retired,  on  a  liberal  pension,  to  a  pleasant  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hyder  Ali  had  some  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  neglected  to  fulfil  several  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war,  by  which  they  had  engaged  to  aid  him  in  defending 
his  dominions  from  the  Mahrattas  ;  a  promise  to  which  they  had  paid  no 
attention  ;  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  been  several  times  exposed  to  great 
difficulties  and  danger  from  the  invasions  of  that  people.  He  resolved  there- 
fore, to  renew  the  war  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  so  ;  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  1780,  departed  from  his  capital,  Seringapatam,  to  join 
his  army  assembled  on  the  frontiers,  which  exhibited  the  finest  show  of  na- 
tive troops  ever  seen  in  the  south  of  India,  amounting  to  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men,  and  provided  with  above  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  At 
the  head  of  this  host  he  entered  the  Carnatic,  and  marched  direct  toward 
Madras,  where  his  approach  was  first  announced  by  columns  of  smoke  and 
flame,  that  were  seen  ascending  from  the  burning  villages.  The  English 
were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bring 
their  troops  together,  which  were  dispersed  over  the  country  in  small  de- 
tachments, and  the  principal  roads  were  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Two 
divisions,  however  succeeded,  though  with  great  difficulty,  in  joining  each 
other,  and  when  united,  formed  a  little  army  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand men,  Europeans  and  sepoys  ;  but  these  were  furiously  attacked  by  the 
Mysoreans,  and  all  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  hundred, 
who  were  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were 
thrown  into  dungeons,  in  chains,  and  scarcely  allowed  sufficient  of  the 
coarsest  food  to  keep  them  alive. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  British  troops,  Hyder  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Arcot,  which  was  surrendered  ;  and  he  then  invested  some  of  th.e  strongest 
towns  in  the  Carnatic.  Arcot  was  still  considered  the  capital  of  the  nabob, 
Mohammed  Ali,  whose  sovereignty  continued  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
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presidency  of  ^Madras,  which  was  now  subordinate  to  that  of  Bengal.  In 
the  latter  presidency,  the  British  government  was  supreme,  and  all  the  civil 
officers  of  the  interior  were  appointed  by  the  governor-general,  who  resided 
at  Calcutta ;  consequently,  that  city  had  become  the  capital  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India.  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  then  governor-general,  on 
hearing  of  the  successes  of  Hyder  Ali,  sent  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  veteran  officer 
of  the  highest  military  reputation,  to  stop  the  career  of  the  invaders,  whose 
ravages  had  converted  the  country  into  a  desert ;  so  that  when  the  British 
forces  marched  from  Madras,  under  the  conduct  of  General  Coote,  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  with  them  all  kinds  of  supplies,  as  though  they  were 
about  to  cross  the  deserts  of  Arabia  instead  of  marching  through  an  inhab- 
ited country.  The  expedition  was,  on  the  whole,  successful ;  Hyder  Ali 
and  his  warlike  son  were  forced  to  abandon  the  places  they  were  besieging, 
and  at  length  sustained  a  total  defeat  at  Cuddalore,  where  the  two  armies 
came  to  a  regular  engagement. 

About  this  time.  Lord  Macartney,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  history  of 
China  as  embassador  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Kien-long,  having  been 
appointed  governor  of  Madras,  arrived  in  India,  bringing  news  of  a  war 
between  England  and  Holland.  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  the 
English  made  an  immediate  attack  on  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  the  important  station  of  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  were,  in  turn,  surrendered  to  the  assailants  ;  and  the  Dutch 
were  thus  expelled  from  every  possession  which  they  had  held  in  India, 
except  that  of  the  island  of  Java. 

The  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  received  aid  from  the  French,  was  still 
prosecuted,  with  varied  fortune,  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1782,  he  being  then  above  eighty  years  of  age.  Although  a  usurper,  he 
had  not  been  an  oppressive  ruler.  He  had  not  interfered  with  the  customs 
of  the  Hindus  ;  he  had  left  the  Bramins  in  possession  of  their  lands  ;  and 
the  revenues  which  he  had  exacted  from  the  farmers  were  so  light  as  to 
leave  them  the  means  of  living  in  comfort.  During  his  wars  in  the  Car- 
natic,  Hyder  made  captive  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  class  of  field  laborers, 
many  of  whom  were  slaves,  and  formed  them  into  colonies  in  the  most 
uncultivated  districts  of  his  dominions,  where  lands  were  assigned  them, 
and  orders  given  by  that  judicious  prince  that  they  should  not  be  called  by 
the  name  that  marked  them  as  men  of  inferior  caste,  but  that  they  should  be 
termed  cultivators. 

Hyder  Ali  founded  the  city  and  fortress  of  Bangalore,  which,  in  his  time, 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  numerous  manufactures 
and  its  trade  with  the  neighboring  states  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Tippoo,  who  did 
not  rule  with  the  moderation  of  his  predecessor,  the  inhabitants  of  Bengalore 
suffered  in  consequence  of  being  prohibited  from  trading  with  Arcot  and  Hy- 
derabad, the  capitals  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  dominions  of  the  nizam,  that 
being  the  title  by  which  the  soubehdar  of  the  Deccan  was  then  distinguished. 
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^^^YDER  ALI  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tippoo,  a 
prince  equal  to  his  fatlier  in  ambition  and  military 
talent,  but  far  inferior  in  policy,  and  a  violent 
persecutor  of  the  Christian  natives,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  all  those  parts  of  India  where  the  Por- 
tuguese had  held  settlements  owing  chiefly  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  spread  the 
B^  Christian  faith  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the 
villagers  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

For  some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Mysore,  Tippoo  maintained  the  war  against 
the  English,  till  the  news  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  occasioned  the  secession  of  his  French  allies,  and 
led  to  a  treaty  with  the  British,  concluded  in  the  month  of  March,  1784, 
by  which  all  conquests  were  to  be  mutually  restored,  and  the  Indian  prince 
was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  different  fortresses  of 
Mysore. 

Tippoo  Saib  was  now  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  India.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  padsha,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  used  by  the  emperor,  as 
it  signified  supreme  ruler;  and,  from  that  time,  his  name  was  substituted 
for  that  of  Shah  Alum  in  the  public  prayers  ;  and  thus  even  the  nominal  su- 
premacy of  the  Mogul  sovereign,  which  had,  till  then,  been  acknowledged 
in  Mysore,  was  entirely  set  aside,  and  Tippoo  was  called  sultan.  His 
capital  was  Seringapatam,  a  mean-looking  town,  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  river  Cavery,  which  is  there  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  The 
island  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  rocky  and  barren,  and  was  probably 
chosen  by  Hyder  for  his  chief  residence,  on  account  of  its  insular  advan- 
tages, and  the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  fortified.  The  famous  fort  of 
Sri  Ranga  was  built  by  Tippoo,  and  contained  his  chief  palace,  a  large 
edifice,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  His  apartments  were  on  one  side  of  a  large 
square,  from  which  a  private  passage,  stricdy  guarded,  led  to  the  zenana, 
or  part  of  the  palace  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  who  were  carefully  concealed 
from  all  eyes,  save  those  of  their  royal  master.  Many  of  these  were  the 
daughters  of  Bramins  and  native  princes,  who  had  been  made  captives  in 
infancy,  and  brought  up  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  ignorant  of  their  pa- 
rentage, and  of  the  world  beyond  the  walls  which  surrounded  them.     The 
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sultan  had  two  other  palaces,  with  fine  gardens,  on  the  island.     One  of  them 
was  situated   at  the  extremity,  opposite  to  Sri  Ranga,  and  was  an  extremely 

elegant  building,  near  which 
stood  the  mausoleum  of  his  fa- 
ther. 

In  the  old  palace  of  Seringa- 
patam,  resided  the  family  of  the 
late  raja  of  Mysore,  who  had 
been  deposed  by  Hyder  All. 
That  prince  had  left  no  children, 
but  had  adopted  as  his  son  a 
young  relative,  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his 
widow,  both  being  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  palace,  which  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  a  very  ruin- 
ous condition.  Tippoo  was  so 
The  Zenana.  anxious    to    destroy  every   ves- 

tige of  the  old  government,  that  he  pulled  down  the  palace  and  temples  of 
Mysore,  the  ancient  capital,  and  removed  the  stones  to  a  neighboring  height, 
where  he  commenced  building  a  fortress,  which  was  never  finished.  One 
of  the  great  faults  of  this  prince  seems  to  have  been  the  inconsiderate  man- 
ner in  which  he  undertook  great  and  expensive  works,  without  the  means 
or  leisure  to  complete  them  ;  yet  the  peasants  were  compelled  to  labor  at 
such  profitless  employment,  to  the  detriment  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. On  the  whole,  however,  the  dominions  of  the  sultan  are  said  to  have 
been  well  governed,  highly  cultivated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  de- 
gree of  prosperity. 

The  people  of  Mysore  were  divided  into  no  less  than  twenty-seven  castes, 
as  every  trade  was  kept  distinct,  and  its  members  were  obliged  to  observe 
certain  rules,  especially  as  regarded  intermarriages,  and  the  manner  in  which 
food  was  to  be  cooked  and  eaten.  Each  caste  was  distinojuished,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Hindus,  by  a  particular  mark  on  the  forehead,  made 
with  white  clay  ;  so  that  the  laws  might  not  be  so  liable  to  transgression 
through  any  mistake  of  the  person  ;  and  every  class  had  its  chief,  whos3 
office  was  hereditary,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  punish  those  who  did  trans- 
gress, by  expelling  them  from  the  society  to  which  they  had  belonged,  a  ter- 
rible sentence  in  ancient  times. 

The  trades  and  manufactures  were  numerous  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
Mysore,  and  weekly  fairs  were  held,  which  the  neighboring  farmers  usually 
attended,  to  sell  their  produce.  The  trade  of  some  of  the  cities,  however, 
was  depressed  by  the  bad  policy  of  the  sultan,  who  filled  his  warehouses  whh 
large  stores  of  goods,  which  he  obliged  the  merchants  to  take  at  enormous 
prices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
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States  governed  by  the  English,  or  in  alliance  with  them.  His  high  preten- 
sions, and  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  his  neighbors,  gave  rise  to  a 
powerfid  league  against  him,  formed  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  nizam,  who, 
in  178G,  advanced  toward  the  Toombuddra,  the  chief  barrier  between  them 
and  the  sultan's  dominions- 

In  the  meanwhile,  Shah  Alum  had  remained  on  the  throne  at  Delhi, 
where  he  had  been  supported,  amid  the  factions  that  agit?ted  the  court,  by 
Sindia,  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  the  entire  government  of  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and 
Agra  ;  so  that  what  remained  of  the  sovereign  authority,  was,  in  reality, 
exercised  by  Sindia,  who  had  previously  extended  his  power  and  posses- 
sions by  conquests,  over  the  princes  of  Rajputana.  The  Mahrattas  might, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  been  masters  of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
federacy against  Tippoo,  who  was  not  slow  to  meet  the  combined  armies  on 
his  frontiers  ;  but  although  he  gained  some  advantages,  he  was  the  first  to 
propose  terms  of  peace,  and  even  agreed  to  restore  some  conquests  that  he 
had  made,  having,  it  is  supposed,  reason  to  suspect  that  the  English  were 
about  to  join  the  enemy. 

About  this  time,  there  arose  a  formidable  insurrection  against  Sindia,  and 
the  imperial  government  of  Hindostan,  headed  by  a  Mohammedan  noble, 
named  Ismael  Beg,  and  Gholam  Kawdir,  a  Ilohilla  chief,  who  gained  pos- 
session of  Delhi,  drove  out  the  Mahratta  garrison,  plundered  the  palace,  and 
having  dethroned  the  emperor,  and  treated  his  family,  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters,  with  the  greatest  indignity,  the  ruffian  chief  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  unhappy  monarch  with  his  dagger ;  an  act  of  barbarity  that  so  shocked 
his  ally,  Ismael  Beg.  that  he  withdrew  his  troops,  and  joined  the  Mahratta 
army  that  was  approaching  to  the  relief  of  the  capital.  Gholam  Kawdir, 
who  had  fled  from  Delhi,  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  put  to  death,  by  the 
order  of  Sindia,  who  replaced  the  now  sightless  Shah  Alum  on  his  throne  with 
great  pomp,  but  annexed  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Doab,  to  his  own  dominions. 

This  immense  accession  of  power  to  a  sovereign  chief,  already  so  power- 
ful, could  not  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  English  ;  but  their  atten- 
tion was  more  immediately  called  to  the  proceedings  of  Tippoo,  who  recom- 
menced hostilities,  by  the  invasion  of  Travancore,  a  small  independent  state, 
forming  the  western  part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  the  raja  of  which 
was  a  faithful  ally  of  the  British  government.  This  little  kingdom  was  de- 
fended by  a  barrier  wall  and  moat,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
frontiers,  and,  in  one  part,  intervening  between  the  territories  of  the  sultan 
and  the  state  of  Cochin,  which  he  had  made  tributary  by  conquest.  It  was 
on  account  of  its  vicinity,  that  Tippoo  was  desirous  of  gaining  possession  of 
Travancore  ;  and  he  made  it  a  ground  of  complaint,  that  tlie  raja's  wall  ob- 
structed his  free  passage  into  his  vassal  kingdom  of  Cochin,  and  also  that 
the  prince  had  afforded  refuge  to  the  Nairs,  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  who  had 
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fled  to  bis  territories.  This  they  had  done  for  the  sake  of  protection  against 
the  sultan,  who  was  notorious  for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  conquered 
Hindus,  unless  they  consented  to  abandon  the  worship  of  their  idols  for  the 
Mussulman  faith.  He  made  a  boast  of  the  numerous  temples  he  had  de- 
stroyed ;  and  he  imprisoned  great  numbers  of  the  refractory  natives  in  dif- 
ferent fortresses.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said  that  two  thousand  Bramins 
drowned  themselves,  to  escape  the  cruel  persecution  with  which  they  were 
threatened  ;  and  many  families  fled  from  their  houses  to  seek  sheher  in  the 
forests  among  the  mountains. 

Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty  committed  by  Tippoo  Saib,  may  be 
mentioned  that  which  he  practised  on  the  merchants  of  Calicut,  from  whom 
he  exacted  a  heavy  tribute,  much  greater  than  they  could  pay ;  and  in 
default  of  their  compliance  with  his  demand,  he  caused  them  to  be  torn 
from  their  families  and  chained  to  a  barren  rock  in  sight  of  their  homes, 
where  they  were  left  to  perish. 

The  first  attack  on  Travancore  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  sultan, 
who  escaped  himself  with  great  difficulty,  on  foot,  among  a  crowd  of 
fun-itive  soldiers  ;  —  but  a  second  attempt  was  more  successful :  the  barrier- 
wall  was  demolished,  and  the  whole  country  overrun  and  laid  waste,  by 
the  Mysorean  army,  who  made  numbers  of  the  unhappy  natives  prisoners, 
and  carried  them  away  into  captivity.  The  English  sent  assistance  to  the 
raja,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  power  of  Tippoo  Saib.  The  war  was  commenced 
by  the  English,  who,  during  the  first  campaign,  recovered  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Malabar  from  the  sultan,  whose  troops  were  driven  from  every 
fortress  they  had  held.  The  treaty  between  the  allies  stipulated  that  all  con- 
quests should  be  equally  shared,  and  that  those  zemindars  who  were  formerly 
dependent  on  the  peishwa  or  the  nizam  should  be  restored  to  their  territo- 
ries, on  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among  the  confederates  ;  after 
which  payment,  the  zemindars  were  to  be  tributary  to  their  respective 
princes  as  before. 

Early  in  the  year  1791,  Lord  Cornwallis,  governor  of  Madras,  took  the 
command  of  an  expedition  into  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  strong  fortress  of  Bangalore,  built  by  Hyder  Ali.  It  contained  a  hand- 
some palace,  with  extensive  gardens  laid  out  in  a  rather  formal  manner, 
with  straight  walks  dividing  the  grounds  into  square  plots,  each  plot  being 
filled  with  one  particular  kind  of  tree  or  plant,  and  the  sides  of  the  walks 
bordered  with  cypress-trees.  The  rest  of  the  buildings  widiin  the  fort  were 
chiefly  huts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison  and  magazines  for 
military  stores. 

The  first  care  of  the  sultan,  on  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  was  to  send 
off"  all  the  ladies  of  his  harem  under  a  strong  escort  to  Seringatapam  ;  and 
the  time  he  lost  in  making  arrangements  for  their  safe  removal,  afforded  the 
British   army  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  an   advantageous  position  close 
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to  the  walls  of  Bangalore.  The  town  was  stormed,  and  taken  after  a  des- 
])erate  conflict  in  the  streets  with  the  sultan's  troops,  who  were  eventually 
driven  out  with  frightful  bloodied  ;  and  this  victory  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  Tippoo  was  not  personally  engaged 
in  these  actions  :  he  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  when  met  by  a 
crowd  of  fugitives,  who  announced  its  fall  with  that  of  the  city,  to  the  dis- 
mayed monarch,  who  retreated  toward  his  capital  to  provide  for  its  defence. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  English,  who,  however,  suffered  much  dis- 
tress from  want  of  supplies  ;  for  he  had  made  a  complete  desert  of  the 
country  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  by  driving  away  the  inhabitants 
and  burning  the  villages,  so  that  neither  grain  nor  cattle  could  be  procured  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  allied  army  had  reached  Seringatapam,  it  was  in  a  very 
exhausted  condition.  Notwithstanding,  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cavery,  the  result  of  which  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  English  ; 
but  the  troops  were  so  weakened  by  want  of  food,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  intention  of  besieging  Tippoo  in  his  capital,  and  he 
returned  to  Bangalore. 

In  this  expedition,  he  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  nizam  —  a 
predatory  host,  who,  under  no  sort  of  control,  traversed  the  country  in  search 
of  plunder,  on  horses  as  uncouth  in  appearance  as  themselves.  Each 
man  was  armed,  equipped,  and  mounted,  according  to  his  own  fancy;  and 
they  were  so  entirely  undisciplined,  that  they  were  of  no  use  whatever  to 
the  British  commander,  who  would  rather  have  been  without  such  unruly 
auxiliaries.  In  his  retreat,  however,  he  was  met  by  a  large  division  of  the 
Mahratta  army,  under  the  command  of  two  celebrated  chiefs.  Hurry  Punt 
and  Purseram  Bhow,  whose  appearance  was  hailed  with  joy,  as  their  ample 
stores  afforded  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  famished  soldiers. 

With  the  aid  of  this  powerful  reinforcement.  Lord  Cornwallis  captured 
some  of  the  droogs,  or  hill-fortresses,  on  which  the  Indian  princes  were 
accustomed  to  place  their  chief  dependence  for  defence  against  their 
enemies  ;  and  among  those  which  were  taken  were  Nundidroog,  Ootradroog, 
and  Savendroog,  the  name  of  the  last  signifying  "  the  rock  of  death,"  from 
its  difficult  ascent,  being  almost  perpendicular,  and  above  half  a  mile  in 
height,  surrounded  for  several  miles  by  a  forest,  or  jungle,  so  thick  as  to  be 
scarcely  penetrable.  Every  accessible  part  of  the  mountain  was  guarded 
by  walls  and  massive  gateways,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected  two  cita- 
dels, with  a  wide  chasm  between  them,  which  greatly  increased  the  danger 
to  the  assailants. 

After  these  exploits,  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  again  toward  Seringa- 
patam,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  General  Abercrombie,  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  for  above  a  year  in  Malabar  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
Tippoo  was  encamped  with  his  whole  army  in  front  of  the  capital,  his 
position  being  strengthened  by  numerous  fortifications,  when  the  enemy- 
appeared  on  a  range  of  heights  before  him.     Trusting  to  his  strong  encamp- 
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ment,  he  was  unprepared  for  immediate  action,  thinking  that  the  EngHsh 
would  not  venture  an  attack  :  but  the  British  commander,  being  of  opinion 
that  prompt  measures  were  requisite,  resolved  to  come  to  an  engagement 
without  delay,  and  to  commence  by  surpming  the  camp  under  cover  of  the 
night.  The  event  answered  his  expectations ;  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack  occasioned  such  confusion,  that  great  numbers  of  the  sultan's  troops 
escaped  in  dismay  by  crossing  the  river  into  the  island,  and  Tippoo  himself 
provided  for  his  own  safety  in  the  same  manner,  while  many  took  advantage 
of  the  panic  to  desert  the  army  and  return  to  their  homes.  The  battle  was 
renewed  at  daybreak  and  lasted  till  evening,  when  the  sultan,  who  had  been 
losing  ground  every  hour,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Among  the  deserters  were  several  thousand  men  who  had  been 
forcibly  enlisted  in  the  territory  of  Coorg,  a  small  state  bounded  by  the 
Ghauts,  through  which  lay  the  direct  road  into  Malabar.  It  is  a  wild, 
woody  country,  famous  for  the  number  of  elephants  found  in  its  forests,  and 
was  first  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  by  Hyder  Ali,  who  exacted 
tribute  from  the  raja.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Tippoo,  the  people  of 
Coorg  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  independence,  when  the  sultan 
marched  into  their  country  with  a  large  force,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  such  barbarity  that  his  name  was  held  in  detestation  by  them  ;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  soldiers  of  Coorg  should  forsake  his 
standard  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  desire  to  return  to  their  native  villages  was  perhaps  more  ardently 
felt  on  account  of  a  happy  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  country. 
While  Tippoo  was  engaged  in  warfare,  the  captive  raja  of  Coorg  had  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  from  the  fort  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  reach 
a  forest  in  his  own  dominions,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  a  band  of 
freebooters,  who  maintained  themselves  in  the  woods  by  robbery,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  new  government.  By  the  aid  of  these  men,  the  prince  made 
known  his  return  to  numbers  of  his  subjects  who  were  also  living  in  exile, 
and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  the 
Mussulman  garrison  from  the  forts,  and  clear  his  territories  of  those  detested 
enemies.  Being  once  more  in  possession  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
glad  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  General  Abercrombie,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  pass  through  Coorg  peacefully  with  his  army  to  join 
Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  camp  he  reached  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Seringapatam. 

Tippoo  was  now  so  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  that  he  opened  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  English,  in  the  conviction  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  them  on  their  own  terms.  The  conditions  they  offered  were, 
that  he  should  cede'one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  allies  —  that  is,  to  the 
nizam,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  English  —  who  should  be  privileged  to  take 
the  portion  nearest  to  their  respective  territories ;  that  he  should  pay  down 
a  sum  equivalent  to  four  millions  sterling ;   and  that  he  should  send  his  two 
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sons  as  hostages  to  the  British  camp.  The  haughty  suUan  assemhled  his 
chief  officers  in  the  great  mosque,  and  read  these  proposals  to  them,  when 
they  all  agreed  that  his  hest  course  was  to  secure  peace,  even  on  these  hard 
terms;  and  the  treaty  was  signed  accordingly  in  February,  1792. 

The  parting  with  the  two  young  princes  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  whole 
of  the  royal  family.  The  youths  rode  forth  dressed  in  white  muslin  robes, 
wearing  round  their  necks  several  strings  of  large  pearls  mixed  with  jewels, 
and  mounted  on  elephants  richly  caparisoned.  The  walls  were  crowded 
with  spectators  to  witness  their  departure,  and  Tippoo  himself  stood  with 
his  people,  to  take  a  farewell  look  of  the  beloved  children  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  confide  to  the  care  of  his  enemies,  uncertain  what  sort  of 
treatment  they  might  experience.  The  chief  Vakeel,  who  accompanied 
them,  was  instructed  to  take  them  direct  to  the  tent  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and,  in  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  that  nobleman,  to  recommend 
them  to  his  paternal  care.  They  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  created  a  great  degree  of  interest  by  the  graceful  dignity  of  their 
demeanor,  in  which  were  blended  the  politeness  and  reserve  that  distin- 
guish the  manners  of  oriental  courts.  They  remained  about  two  years  in 
the  English  camp,  when,  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  having  been 
fulfilled,  they  were  sent  back  to  their  father. 

In  consequence  of  this  peace,  the  Mahratta  territories  were  extended  to 
the  Toombuddra  rivers;  the  dominions  of  the  nizam  were  enlarged  south- 
ward to  the  Pennar ;  and  the  English  added  to  iheir  possessions  several 
detached  portions  of  the  ceded  districts,  including  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  which  they  acquired  the  once  povverfuli  state  of  Calicut. 
The  cession  of  Coorg  was  also  demanded,  and  obtained  after  a  violent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  sultan,  who  was  only  brought  to  comply  by  the 
fear  of  seeing  his  children  sent  off  as  prisoners  into  the  Carnatic,  and  the 
war  renewed.  He  was  thus  disappointed  of  the  revenge  he  would  have 
taken  on  the  raja  and  people  of  Coorg,  who  were  now  safe  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English.  About  this  time  died  Sindia,  who  left  his  extensive 
realms  to  his  grand-nephew,  Dowlat  Rao  Sindia,  a  youth  only  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

The  Mahrattas  were  not  at  this  period  such  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Sevajee  ;  but  they  were  still  a  military  people.  Some  members  of  every 
peasant's  family  were  soldiers  ;  and  in  many  of  the  villages,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  men  trained  to  arms,  who  were  always  ready  to  serve 
when  occasion  required  ;  and  such  an  occasion  presented  itself  during  the 
few  years  of  peace  with  Tippoo,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Poona  and  Hyderabad,  which  caused  a  declaration  of  war ;  and 
thus  the  two  potentates,  Nizam  Ali  and  Madoo  Nurrain  Rao,  so  lately 
friends  and  allies,  took  the  field  as  enemies.  The  troops  of  the  nizam  were 
so  sure  of  success,  that  they  were  constantly  heard  to  boast  how  they  would 
plunder  and  burn   down  the  city  of  Poona ;  and  the  minister  declared  in  a 
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public  assembly  that  he  would  banish  the  peishwa  to  Benares ;  while  the 
dancing-girls  in  all  the  temples  daily  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the  army  in 
their  songs.  But  the  result  was  very  different  from  that  which  had  been 
expected  ;  for  the  Mahrattas  gained  so  decided  a  victory  in  a  pitched  battle 
fought  at  Kurdla,  on  the  Mahratta  frontiers,  that  the  nizam,  who  commanded 
in  person,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  small  fort,  where  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  so  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escape,  except  by 
agreeing  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  victors,  who  as  usual  exacted, 
besides  money,  a  large  cession  of  territory,  comprising,  among  other  valu- 
able acquisitions,  the  fort  of  Dowlat-a-bad. 

The  peishwa — who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Narrain  —  was  yet  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  always  been 
kept  under  strict  control  by  the  chief  minister,  a  Bramin,  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  named  Nana  Furnuwees,  whose  ambition  was  to  keep 
all  the  authority  in  his  own  hands.  The  family  of  Ragoba  had  been  in 
confinement  ever  since  the  death  of  that  celebrated  personage  ;  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  with  Nizam  Ali,  the  two  sons  of  Ragoba,  Bajee  Rao  and 
Chimnajee  Appo,  were  sent  to  the  hill-fort  of  Sewneree,  where,  even  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  they  remained  in  captivity. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  these  young  men  excited  the  deepest  sympathy. 
Bajee  Rao,  in  particular,  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  being 
liberally  gifted  by  nature  with  those  attractive  qualities  that  are  sure  to  make 
friends.  In  him  were  combined  a  graceful  person,  handsome  countenance, 
gentle  manners,  and  the  most  winning  address,  with  mental  accomplishments 
rarely  found  in  a  Mahratta,  while  he  also  excelled  in  the  bodily  exercises 
which  are  held  by  that  nation  in  such  esteem.  The  young  peishwa,  who 
was  too  high-minded  to  feel  jealous  of  the  praises  he  often  heard  lavished 
on  his  cousin,  was  anxious  to  procure  his  release  and  make  him  his  com- 
panion ;  but  this  desire  was  opposed  by  the  wily  minister,  who  was  not, 
like  his  master,  free  from  jealousy.  It  happened,  however,  that  Bajee  Rao 
became  acquainted  with  the  peishwa's  friendly  disposition  toward  him  ;  on 
which  he  commenced  a  clandestine  correspondence,  which  had  all  the 
charms  of  romance  for  both  the  young  men,  whose  mutual  attachment  was 
strengthened  by  the  opposition  of  Nana,  who  at  length  discovered  their 
secret  intercourse,  to  which  he  immediately  put  a  stop  by  the  most  rigorous 
measures.  The  friend  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  their  letters  and  mes- 
sages was  imprisoned  ;  the  peishwa  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  bitterest 
reproaches  ;  and  Bajee  Rao  was  more  closely  watched  and  guarded  than 
before.  The  effect  of  this  harshness  on  the  mind  of  Madoo  Rao  led  to  a 
catastrophe  that  could  scarcely  have  been  contemplated.  For  several  days 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  private  apartment,  refusing  to  take  his  accustomed 
seat  in  the  durbar  or  attend  to  any  public  business,  and  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  bear  his  part  in  a  religious  festival,  at  which  he  was  expected 
to   appear   in    procession   with    his   troops,  and   to   receive   the   chiefs  and 
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ambassadors  at  court.  These  reremonies  were  evidently  irksome  to  the 
unhappy  prince,  who,  two  days  afterward,  threw  himself  from  a  hifrh  terrace 
of  his  palace,  and  died  from  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fall.  His 
last  wish  was  that  Bajee  Rao  should  succeed  iiim  ;  —  but  Nana  Furnuwees, 
naturally  dreading  the  elevation  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  treated  so  harshly, 
called  together  an  assembly  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  proposed  that  Yessooda 
Bye,  the  youthful  widow  of  the  late  peishwa,  who  was  yet  l)iit  a  mere  child, 
should  be  considered  head  of  the  state  until  some  boy  should  be  selected  by 
the  council  for  her  adoption.  One  of  the  ministers  who  attended  on  the 
part  of  the  young  chief,  Sindia,  objected  to  this  arrangement;  but  his  judg- 
ment was  overruled  and  the  plan  acted  upon.  Bajee  Rao,  who  was 
informed  of  all  these  proceedings,  then  contrived  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  Sindia,  and  to  engage  him  in  his  cause. 

The  minister  was  now  so  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Sindia's 
enmity,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  even  safer  for  himself  to  release  Bajee, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  peishwa,  trusting,  by  submission,  to  induce  him  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed.  The  event  answered  his  expectation  ;  but 
Sindia  and  his  minister,  offended  that  Bajee  Rao  should  have  availed  him- 
self of  other  means  than  those  which  they  had  offered,  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  dignity,  determined  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
slight,  by  siding  with  the  other  party.  With  this  view,  Bajee  was  induced  by 
some  artifice  to  visit  Sindia's  camp,  where  he  w'as  detained  as  a  prisoner; 
while  his  brother,  Chimnajee,  was  against  his  will  formally  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  peishwa;  but  Bajee  Rao  soon  contrived,  by  his  insinuating 
aildress,  to  win  back  the  favor  of  the  young  chief,  and  was  restored  in  a  few 
months :  this  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1796. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  the  prime  minister,  Nana  Furnuwees, 
who  was  treacherously  seized  in  returning  from  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the 
peishwa,  and  carried  away  in  custody,  with  several  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion who  had  accompanied  him,  while  some  of  their  attendants  were  killed 
and  the  rest  dispersed.  This  outrage  produced  a  violent  tumult  at  Poona, 
where  all  the  ministers  of  Nana's  party  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
palace,  while  their  adherents  mustered  in  a  body  and  fought  with  the 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  seize  all  property  in  the  houses  of  the  prisoners. 
Much  blood  was  shed  on  this  occasion,  but  the  peishwa' s  faction  triumphed, 
and  Nana  was  sent  to  the  fort  of  Ahmednagar. 

Soon  after  this,  a  still  more  dreadful  scene  occurred  at  Poona.  Sindia 
had  recently  married  the  daughter  of  a  chief  named  Ghatgay,  and  had 
bestowed  upon  him  the  high  oflice  of  dewan,  or  collector  of  the  revenues. 
Ghatgay  had  made  some  objections  to  the  match,  because  he  held  his  owii 
family  more  noble  than  that  of  his  proposed  son-in-law  ;  but  he  had  at 
length  consented  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  he  should  be 
made  dewan  ;  and  accordingly  the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great 
splendor.      The   procession   on   such   occasions,  with   the   superb  presents 
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made  to  the  guests,  involved  Sindia  in  expenses  so  enormous,  that  he  was 
afterward  distressed  for  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  applied  to  Bajee  Rao 
for  a  certain  sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay  on  his  restoration.  The  peishwa 
replied  that  he  had  not  the  money,  but  that  Sindia  was  at  liberty  to  levy 
contributions,  to  the  amount  required,  on  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Poona ; 
and  the  chief  accordingly  sent  his  devvan  for  that  purpose.  It  is  believed 
that  Bajee  Rao,  in  giving  this  permission,  had  no  forethought  of  the  cruel- 
ties to  which  it  might  probably  lead  ;  and,  as  he  was  absent  from  the  capital, 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  consequences  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  them. 

Ghatgay,  whose  name  is  still  mentioned  with  horror  by  the  people  of 
Poona,  began  to  execute  his  mission  by  inflicting  tortures  on  the  imprisoned 
ex-ministers,  until  they  gave  up  a  vast  amount  of  property  which  they  had 
concealed  in  different  places  ;  and  when  this  had  been  seized,  the  rich  mer- 
chants and  bankers  were  forced,  by  similar  barbarity,  to  contribute  vast  sums 
toward  the  payment  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  peishwa,  who  can  not  be 
exonerated  from  the  charge  of  flagrant  injustice,  in  allowing  Sindia  to  levy 
the  contributions,  however  guiltless  he  may  have  been  of  the  inhuman  pro- 
ceedings of  the  dewan,  who  invented  a  new  mode  of  torture,  by  tying  his 
victims  on  a  heated  gun,  until  the  required  sum  had  been  extorted  from 
them.  One  of  the  nobles,  a  relative  of  Nana  Furnuwees,  expired  under 
this  dreadful  treatment,  rather  than  submit  to  the  extortion  ;  and  several 
others  were  so  injured  that  they  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
dewan's  cruelty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  France,  and 
Tippoo  Saib  was  holding  a  correspondence  with  the  directors  of  the  French 
republic,  wrth  a  view  of  obtaining  efficient  aid  to  enable  him  to  expel  the 
English  from  India,  succeeding  in  which,  he  and  the  French  were  to  divide 
the  whole  country  between  them  ;  but,  instead  of  the  large  force  be  expected, 
a  few  men,  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  were  sent  from  the  Mauritius  ;  and 
as  much  publicity  had  been  given  to  Tippoo's  proceedings,  the  British 
government  judged  it  necessary  to  renew  the  war.  The  marquis  Wellesley, 
then  governor  of  India,  made  immediate  preparations  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  nizam,  who  agreed  to  dismiss  a  num- 
ber of  French  troops  in  his  service,  and  to  receive  in  their  stead  six  bat- 
talions of  English  sepoys,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  furnished  by  him 
for  the  approaching  war,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  present 
duke  "of  WelHngton,  then  Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  Mahrattas 
were  bound,  as  well  as  the  nizam,  by  the  terms  of  their  former  treaty  with 
the  English,  to  aid  them  in  all  wars  with  the  sultan  of  Mysore ;  but  Bajee 
Rao,  who  had  proved  but  a  weak  ruler,  was  persuaded  by  Sindia  to  wait 
till  he  saw  which  side  would  be  likely  to  be  successful ;  therefore,  no 
assistance  was  rendered  from  that  quarter. 

The  war  was  not  of  long  duration.  After  two  or  three  indecisive  actions, 
the  British  forces  were  once  more  encamped  before  Seringapatam.     Tippoo, 
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who  was  unprepared  for  the  sudden  movement  that  had  brouglit  the  enemy 
so  soon  to  the  walls  of  his  capital,  and  was  fully  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  must  inevitably  fall,  called  his  chief  officers  around  him,  and 
asked  them  what  they  had  resolved  to  do  in  this  emergency.  "  To  die  with 
you  !"  was  the  unanimous  reply  of  these  brave  men,  who  were  destined  to 
fulfil  their  promise  to  the  very  letter  ;  for  there  were  few  Avho  survived  the 
dreadful  day  that  witnessed  tlie  fall  of  their  sovereign. 

The  town  was  closely  besieged  for  the  space  of  one  month,  when  on  the 
4lh  of  May,  1799,  the  final  attack  was  made  that  completed  the  conquest 
of  Mysore,  and  terminated  the  career  of  Tippoo  Saib.  General  Baird,  who 
conducted  the  assault,  had,  during  the  former  war  with  the  sultan,  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment  in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  tJie  Sri  Ranga,  the  walls  of 
v,hich  he  now  mounted  as  a  conqueror.  Tippoo  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  wounded  by  three  musket-balls.  His  sabre  was  still  grasped  in  his 
hands,  when  a  soldier  attempted  to  take  off  his  richly-embroidered  sword- 
belt,  on  which  the  dying  sultan  made  an  effort  to  lift  the  weaj)on  he  held, 
and  wounded  the  soldier,  who  instantly  shot  him  through  the  head,  not 
knowing  who  he  was ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  hours  afterward  that  his 
body  was  found  and  recognised. 

In  the  meantime,  strict  search  had  been  made  for  him  in  the  palace, 
where  his  two  elder  sons  were  found  in  a  private  apartment,  seated  on  a 
carpet,  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants.  They  were  not  then  aware  of 
the  death  of  their  father,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  to  order 
that  the  gates  of  the  palace  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  victors,  wlio,  they 
were  told,  would  otherwise  take  the  building  by  force.  The  unfortunate 
princes  were  then  led  forth  as  captives,  yet  with  the  respectful  sympathy 
which  their  exalted  rank  and  recent  misfortunes  excited,  and  were  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  General  Baird,  who  endeavored,  by  the  kindest 
assurances,  to  relieve  them  from  at  least  the  dread  of  personal  danger. 

Thus  terminated  a  dynasty  vi'hich,  though  short  and  limited  in  respect  of 
territorial  dominions,  was  the  most  vigorous  and  best  organized  of  any  that 
had  sprung  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  arose,  indeed,  from 
the  distracted  state  of  India,  and  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  personal 
character  of  its  two  rulers,  the  qualities  of  whose  minds,  though  striking, 
were  dissimilar.  While  Hyder  Ali  entered  on  his  career  unable  to  read  or 
write,  and  remained  always  a  stranger  to  these  primary  elements  of  human 
knowledge,  Tippoo,  amid  the  most  active  career  of  government,  retained  the 
habits  and  character  of  a  man  of  letters.  He  read  and  wrote  almost  inces- 
santly, carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  became  the  historian  of 
his  own  exploits.  Yet  the  adoption  of  hasty  and  superficial  theories,  in 
preference  to  the  practical  good  sense  which  had  guided  his  predecessor, 
led  him  often  into  crude  and  rash  innovations,  which  were  followed  by  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  absolute  indifference  with  which  the  subject  of 
religion  was  viewed  by  Hyder,  though   marking  a  degraded  state  of  moral 
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feeling,  induced  him,  in  his  administration,  to  adopt  the  wise  measure  of 
general  toleration.  Tippoo's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  was  occupied  and 
almost  engrossed  by  his  Mussulman  zeal,  which  became  the  chief  source  of 
his  crimes  and  follies.  He  fancied  himself  a  sort  of  militant  apostle,  who 
was  to  spread  his  faith  over  the  world.  Combining  this  design  with  his 
projects  of  ambition,  he  waged  sacred  wars  on  every  side  —  against  the 
Nazarene  English,  against  the  Bramin  Mahrattas,  against  the  pagan  and 
licentious  nayrs.  Ultimately,  as  we  have  seen,  he  sank  into  the  most  child- 
ish superstition,  calling  upon  not  only  the  Mohammedans,  but  the  persecuted 
Hindus,  to  practise  their  arts  of  divination.  After  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
patam,when  his  repositories  were  searched,  along  with  treaties,  state-papers, 
and  political  correspondence,  there  was  found  a  record  of  his  dreams  and 
their  interpretation,  of  which  Colonel  Beatson  preserved  some  curious 
specimens.  For  instance  :  once,  when  he  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
of  the  Mahrattas,  he  dreamed  that  a  young  man  came  up  and  accosted  him, 
who  in  the  course  of  conversation  proved  to  be  a  female.  Hence  he  sagely 
inferred  that  his  enemy,  who  at  first  had  a  manly  and  formidable  appearance, 
would  in  battle  prove  no  better  than  women.  These  lucubrations  form  a 
strange  contrast  to  his  display  of  talent  on  other  occasions.  Nor  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  public  measures  resting  upon  conclusions  like  that  cited 
above  should  not  always  have  proved  very  prosperous. 

The  body  of  the  sultan  was  carried  to  the  palace,  and  the  next  day  was 
buried  with  military  pomp  in  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of  the  Lall  Bang, 
erected  by  Hyder  Ali  on  the  island  of  Seringapatam. 


The  Lall  Bang. 
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The  fall  of  Tippoo  Saib  placed  a  large  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor-general,  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who  took  in  full  sovereignty,  for 
the  East  India  Company,  the  coast  of  Canara,  the  district  of  Coimbetoor, 
the  passes  of  the  Ghauts,  and  Seringapatam  ;  thus  securing  the  whole  sea- 
coast  of  southern  India,  with  a  free  communication  across  the  country.  A 
large  tract  was  assigned  to  the  nizam  adjoining  his  dominions,  and  a  portion 
of  the  conquered  states  was  offered  to  the  peishwa,  on  condition  that  he 
should  allow  British  troops  to  be  stationed  within  his  territories  ;  but  as  these 
terms  were  rejected,  the  proffered  share  was  withheld,  until  circumstances 
induced  Bajee  Rao  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  by  which  his  independence 
was  virtually  lost. 

When  the  governor-general  had  taken  possession  of  all  he  thought  fit  to 
appropriate,  it  was  resolved  to  form  what  remained  into  a  native  kingdom, 
and  restore  the  family  of  the  former  rajas,  whose  representative  was  a  child 
not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  who  was  taken  to  Mysore,  and  there  installed 
with  as  much  ceremony  as  the  ruined  state  of  the  place  would  allow  ;  for  as 
as  it  was  intended  to  make  Seringapatam  a  British  military  station,  the  an- 
cient capital  was  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat  of  government,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  fort  and  city,  which,  as  before  stated,  had  been  destroyed  by 
Tippoo,  was  immediately  commenced. 

The  new  town  of  Mysore  is  much  handsomer  than  that  of  Seringapatam. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth.  The  streets 
are  regular,  and  the  white  houses  are  interspersed  with  trees  and  temples. 
The  fort  contains  the  palace,  with  the  houses  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
bankers.  A  British  resident  was  appointed  at  the  court,  for  whom  a  good  house 
was  erected  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  town  ;  and  In  this  officer  was  vested 
the  actual  government  of  the  state,  for  the  raja  was,  in  reality,  a  mere  de- 
pendent of  the  British  rulers  in  India. 

The  princes,  and  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  late  sultan,  were  re- 
moved to  Vellore,  a  town  and  fort  of  considerable  extent  about  eighty  miles 
from  Madras,  where  they  were  maintained  in  a  style  befitting  their  rank,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  fortress,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned 
with  Europeans  and  sepoys.  Tippoo  had  been  very  popular  among  the 
military  chiefs  of  Mysore  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  attempts 
should  have  been  made  to  restore  his  family  to  the  throne.  In  the  year 
1806,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  native  troops  at  \  ellore, 
when  all  the  Europeans  of  the  garrison  were  barbarously  massacred.     More 
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than  six  liundred  of  the  insurgents  were  made  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
shot,  others  sent  to  penal  settlements,  and  the  rest  gradually  set  at  liherty  ; 
but  this  rebellion  caused  the  removal  of  Tippoo's  sons  to  Calcutta,  as  there 
was  great  reason  to  believe  that,  if  they  had  not  been  personally  concerned 
in  it,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  outbreak  was  that  of  effecting  a  revolution  in 
their  favor,  and  of  placing  the  eldest  prince  on  the  throne. 

About  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  the  nabob  of  Surat,  who,  like 
many  other  princes,  had  established  his  independence,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  died  ;  and  his  successor,  whose  title  was  dis- 
puted, purchased  the  support  of  the  English,  by  surrendering  to  them  the 
administration  of  his  dominions,  both  civil  and  military,  in  return  for  which, 
he  received  the  empty  name  of  sovereign,  with  a  pension  for  his  mainte- 
nance. It  was  under  similar  circumstances  that  Tanjore  was  added,  at  the 
same  period,  to  the  British  dominions,  and  its  raja  to  the  list  of  royal  pen- 
sioners. 

The  attention  of  the  British  government  was  now  directed  toward  ac- 
quiring an  ascendency  over  the  Mahrattas,  the  only  rival  power  remaining 
in  India.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  the  sovereign  authority  was 
first  assumed  by  the  Bramin  minister,  under  the  title  of  peiswha,  he  bestowed 
grants  of  land  on  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  were 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  between  whom  the  whole  province  of  Malwa  was  divi- 
ded. For  some  time,  these  chiefs  were  equal  in  power ;  but  Sindia,  by 
degrees,  obtained  a  decided  superiority,  which  he  preserved  until  the  rise 
of  a  chief  of  the  house  of  Holkar,  named  Jeswunt  Rao,  an  adventurous 
leader,  who  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  Doulat  Rao  Sindia,  whose  villages 
he  frequently  plundered  in  the  course  of  his  predatory  excursions.  Sindia 
and  the  peishwa  united  their  forces  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  daring  chief- 
tain, and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Poona,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1802,  when  Holkar  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  the  peishwa  fled,  first  to 
the  fort  of  Singurh,  and  then  to  Bassein,  leaving  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  event  that  Bajee  Rao  was  induced  to  con- 
clude the  famous  treaty  of  Bassein,  by  which  he  deprived  himself  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  rank  of  an  independent  prince,  and  gave  to  the  English  a 
decided  supremacy  in  the  Mahratta  states.  A  large  British  force  was  to  be 
permanently  stationed  at  Poona,  and  maintained  there  by  the  revenues  of 
certain  districts  ceded  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  peishwa,  moreover,  bound 
himself  not  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  other  states,  or  to  negotiate  with 
any  other  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  government ;  and  on 
these  conditions  he  was  restored,  by  the  aid  of  a  British  army,  to  his 
throne. 

The  dissatisfaction  felt  by  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Sindia,  at  the  influence  thus  obtained  by  the  British  nation  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  led  to  the  war  which  transferred  what  may  be 
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termed  the  empire  of  India,  from  the  Mahrattas  to  the  English,  who  hecame 
masters  of  Delhi,  and  took  once  more  under  their  protection  the  now  aged 
and  powerless  prince  who  still  bore  the  title  of  emperor.  The  British  com- 
mander, General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  had  vainly  endeavored  to  come  to 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  Sindia,  but  the  hostile  feelings  of  that  chief 
were  so  manifest,  that  a  declaration  of  war  was  inevitable  ;  and  two  armies 
were  at  once  employed  against  him  ;  one  in  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lake;  and  the  other  in  the  south,  under  General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Mahrattas,  commanded 
by  Sindia  in  person,  on  the  plains  of  Assaye,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1S03.  General  Lake  was  equally  successful  in  the  north  ;  and,  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Assaye,  had  taken  possession  of  Delhi,  after  defeating 
the  enemy  within  sight  of  its  walls. 

The  people  of  Delhi  regarded  this  event  as  a  deliverance  rather  than  a 
misfortune,  as  the  government  of  Sindia  had  by  no  means  been  popular. 
The  British  general,  on  entering  the  once  splendid  capital  of  the  Moguls,  re- 
quested an  audience  of  the  euiperor,  Shah  Alum,  who  received  him  under 
a  torn  and  faded  canopy,  the  miserable  remnant  of  former  state.  Tlie  coun- 
tenance of  the  aged  and  sightless  monarch  was  impressed  with  a  deep  and 
settled  melancholy,  and  his  w^hole  appearance  bore  evident  tokens  of  neglect ; 
therefore,  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  a  victory,  which,  though  it  only  re- 
stored him  to  a  semblance  of  power,  yet  rescued  him  from  the  control  of 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  despised  and  ill-treated,  and  who  had  allowed 
him  but  a  very  scanty  portion  of  those  comforts  by  which  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  may  be  alleviated.  His  condition  was  now  materially  improved. 
He  was  again  surrounded  with  the  semblance  of  a  court ;  he  was  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  majesty;  the  government  was  conducted  in  his  name; 
and  the  form  observed,  of  obtaining  his  sanction  for  every  measure  adopted 
by  the  new  rulers. 

The  conquest  of  Delhi  was  followed  by  that  of  Agra ;  soon  after  which,  a 
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treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Sindia,  who  ceded  the  large  territory  of 
the  Doab,  with  some  provinces  beyond  the  Jumna,  and  the  two  cities  of 
Delhi  and  Agra,  with  all  right  of  control  over  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
He  also  gave  up  his  maritime  districts  in  Guzerat  to  the  English,  and  some 
extensive  possessions  in  the  Deccan  to  the  peishwa  and  the  nizam.  This 
peace  was  concluded  in  1803  ;  and,  by  a  subsequent  treaty  in  1805,  he 
made  some  farther  concessions  to  the  British  government ;  in  return  for 
which,  he  obtained  the  important  fort  of  Gwalior,  which  became  his  resi- 
dence, and  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

The  influence  of  British  authority  was,  by  this  time,  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  India,  not  only  by  conquest,  but  by  protective  treaties  v.'ith 
the  native  rulers,  who  were  glad  to  purchase  security  by  consenting  to 
maintain  a  body  of  British  soldiers  within  their  dominions,  who  were  to 
guard  them  from  foreign  aggression,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
government.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  military  force 
superior  to  his  own,  must  have  reduced  every  prince  in  whose  territory  it 
was  stationed,  to  a  state  of  complete  subjection. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  East  India  Company,  was  to  require  that 
certain  districts  in  each  protected  state  should  be  assigned  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops ;  and,  at  length,  the  princes  were  obliged  to  resign  the 
civil  administration,  with  all  the  revenues,  and  to  accept  from  the  company 
a  pension  just  sufficient  to  support  the  pomp  of  royalty.  Among  those 
pensioners  were,  the  emperor  himself,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  the  nizam,  and 
the  king  of  Mysore. 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  was  materially  improved  by  the  new 
system  of  government;  for,  as  the  revenues  of  India  are  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  land,  the  cultivators  had  been  subjected  to  many  oppres- 
sions that  were  removed  by  their  new  masters.  The  collection  of  the 
revenues  had  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  principal  feature  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  ;  and  in  making  fresh  regulations  with  regard  to  the  assess- 
ment of  villages,  great  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  doubtful 
point  who  are  the  real  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  Mogul  sovereigns  had 
assumed  the  lordship  of  all  lands  over  which  they  ruled,  so  that  the  em- 
peror was  called  the  lord  of  the  land  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
native  princes  in  others  ;  while  they  ryots,  or  cultivators  had  some  claim  to 
the  ownership,  because  they  occupied  their  farms  by  inheritance,  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  laws,  could  not  be  ejected  as  long  as  they  paid  the 
dues.  There  were  also  certain  lords,  called  zemindars,  who  held  districts 
of  their  several  governments,  for  which  they  paid  a  fixed  sum  annually,  and 
thus  became  entitled  to  the  rents  of  all  the  villages  within  their  zemindaries 
This  system  was  chiefly  prevalent  in  Bengal,  and  was  not  altered  in  that 
presidency  by  the  British  government;  but  the  zemindars  were  restrained 
from  oppressing  the  ryots  by  arbitrary  exactions,  being  obliged  to  fix  the 
rents,  and  give  a  bond  that  it  should  not  afterward  be  increased.     Much  of 
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the  landed  property  in  Bengal,  however,  was  transferred  to  new  masters,  in 
consequence  of  the  zemindars  being  sometimes  unable  to  keep  their  contract 
with  the  government ;  in  which  case,  the  lands  were  seized,  and  sold. 

In  the  south  of  India,  under  the  Madras  presidency,  the  ryots  are  treated 
as  the  owners  of  the  lands,  and  the  rents  are  collected  as  in  ancient  times, 
by  the  headman  of  the  village,  who  transmits  them  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  district,  an  office  usually  held  by  a  Bramin,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
a  circuit,  once  every  year,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  every  district  within  his 
jurisdiction.  When  this  officer  has  received  the  rents  from  all  the  headmen 
of  his  district,  he  sends  the  amount  to  the  European  collector,  of  whom  one 
is  appointed  by  government  to  every  ten  or  twelve  districts.  Under  this 
system,  the  government  takes  a  certain  share  of  the  produce,  or  its  value  in 
money ;  and  the  cultivators  are  protected  from  oppression,  by  being  allowed 
an  opportunity,  once  a  year,  of  stating  to  the  chief  authority  any  grievances 
of  which  they  may  have  to  complain.  This  is  toward  the  time  of  harvest, 
when  the  native  collectors  are  summoned  by  the  English  government  to  set- 
tle their  accounts,  and  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  villa- 
ges, the  extent  of  each  farm,  the  value  of  its  stock,  and  nature  of  the  crops. 
The  farmers  are  then  assembled,  and  the  accounts  read  to  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  correct  any  mis-statements.  If  any  man  thinks  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  used,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  complaint ;  and  when  all  dis- 
putes are  settled,  each  receives  his  lease  for  the  following  year. 

In  Bombay,  the  lands  are  farmed  either  to  the  headman  of  the  village,  or 
to  an  association  of  the  ryots,  who  contract  with  the  government  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually,  and  take  the  chance  of  profit  or  loss. 
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KINGDOM    OF    CABUL. 


While  the  English  were  extending  their  empire  in  the  East,  Bonaparte 
had  become  emperor  of  France;  and  ahhough  that  great  potentate  was 
sensible  that  the  last  remains  of  French  influence  in  India  had  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  yet  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  restore  it,  and 
with  that  view  sent  an  einbas.-y  in  1S08  to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  it  was 
favorably  received  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  This  move- 
ment induced  the  British  government  to  send  a  mission  to  Persia  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  by  which  the  danger  of  a  French  invasion  of  the  British  territories, 
on  that  side,  might  be  obviated  ;  and  an  embassador  was  also  despatched  to 
the  court  of  Cabul,  as  the  road  from  Persia  to  Hindostan  lay  through  the 
country  of  the  Afghans,  to  whose  history  it  will  now  be  proper  to  return. 

After  the  battle  of  Panniput,  in  1761,  it  was  expected  that  the  Afghan 
monarch,  Ahmed  Shah,  would  have  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  at  Delhi; 
but  he  wisely  returned  to  the  kingdom  he  had  founded  for  himself,  which 
comprised  all  the  fine  provinces  beyond  the  Indus,  with  the  rich  vale  of 
Cashmere,  and  the  territories  of  Balk  and  Herat.  These  together  formed 
the  great  monarchy  of  Cabul,  or  Afghanistan. 

The  Afghans  had  never  been  governed  previously  by  a  king ;  yet  the 
good  policy  of  Ahmed  Shah  enabled  him  to  conciliate  the  many  different 
tribes  that  constituted  this  warlike  half-civilized  nation.    He  did  not  interfeie 

with  their  customs  :  so  that  each  tribe 
formed,  as  before,  a  distinct  common- 
wealth, divided  into  several  clans,  each 
of  which  was  headed  by  a  chief,  who 
bore  the  title  of  khan.  The  superior 
of  a  whole  tribe  is  sometimes  called 
sirdar,  a  military  title,  meaning  gene- 
ral. The  Afghan  chiefs  possess  but  a 
very  limited  authority  over  their  peo- 
ple, who  look  upon  them  rather  as 
magistrates  than  rulers,  and  are  gov- 
erned more  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  tribe,  than  the  will  of  their  chief. 
Each  tribe  has  its  own  territory,  where 
the  people  live  in  villages,  and  the 
khans  in  small  forts,  generally  destitute 
Afgban  Shepherd.  of  fumiturc,  and  of  all  that,  in  a  more 
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advanced  state  of  civilization,  is  necessary  to  insure  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  comfort.  The  Afghans  of  the  plains  cultivate  the  land,  and  the  khan 
takes  a  share  of  the  produce  as  rent;  but  the  peasants  are  not  his  vassals, 
nor  has  he  any  more  authority  over  them  than  a  Scottish  laird  has  over  his 
tenantry.  If  he  possess  flocks  and  herds,  they  are  kept  at  distant  pastures, 
under  the  care  of  shepherds,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  form  a  numerous  class 
of  the  population. 

The  present  city  of  Candahar  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  and  was  the  seat 
of  government  during  his  reign,  when  it  was  a  rich  and  populous  capital.  It 
is  a  regularly  built  town,  with  four  wide  bazars,  which  meet  in  the  centre, 
where  they  form  a  handsome  market-place,  which  is  covered  with  a  dome, 
and  one  of  them  leads  to  the  palace,  or  citadel,  where  the  king  chiefly  resi- 
ded. As  long  as  the  court  was  held  at  Candahar,  most  of  the  great  khans 
had  houses  in  that  city,  and  its  trade  flourished  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
and  consequence  of  its  inhabitants;  but  when  Timur  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Cabul,  Candahar  became  a  town  of  secondary  importance. 

The  true  Afghans  never  engage  in  trade.  All  the  shopkeepers,  artificers, 
and  merchants,  are  of  other  nations,  many  of  them  Hindus,  who  pay  a  small 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their  several  professions  and  observing 
the  customs  of  their  religion,  which  they  are  allowed  to  do,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  exhibiting  their  idols  in  public  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  restriction,  no  Hindu  festivals  are  held  in  Afghanistan. 

During  the  vigorous  government  of  Ahmed  Shah,  regular  courts  of  justice 
were  held  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Cabul,  and  they  were  kept  in  order  by  an 
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efficient  police,  but  the  country  has  suffered  so  much  since  that  time,  from  the 
effects  of  civil  war  and  the  want  of  a  powerfid  head,  that  all  these  good  regu- 
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lations  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  that  great  prince  with  whom  it  rose,  and  with  whom  it  fell. 

Ahmed  Shah  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,Timur,  a  prince 
of  great  talent,  but  deficient  in  the  policy  that  had  maintained  his  father's 
influence  over  a  people  so  difficult  to  govern  as  the  Afghans.  He  was  am- 
bitious of  possessing  absolute  power,  and  thus  made  enemies  of  those  chiefs 
whose  friendship  had  been  the  main  support  of  Ahmed's  throne.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  should  have  been 
disturbed  by  frequent  insurrections  during  the  reign  of  Timur  Shah,  which 
lasted  twenty  years,  and  that  some  of  the  states  which  had  been  conquered 
and  made  tributary  by  his  father  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  Among 
these  was  Scinde,  a  wild,  and  in  some  parts  a  barren  province,  ruled  in  the 
time  of  Ahmed  by  a  prince  of  Persian  origin,  named  Abdoolnubbee,  who, 
in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  was  deposed  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Timur,  to  whom  he  fled  for  protection. 

The  revolution  that  deprived  Abdoolnubbee  of  his  principality,  was  effected 
by  the  Talpoores,  a  warlike  tribe  who  constituted  the  military  population  of 
the  country,  and  who  kept  possession  of  it  till  1843,  subject  to  the  king  of 
Cabul ;  for  Timur,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  restore  the  deposed  sover- 
eign, accepted  the  submission  of  the  rebels,  and  consented  to  invest  their 
chief  with  the  government,  on  condition  that  he  should  continue  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute,  which  he  promised  to  do.  Some  time  afterward,  three 
brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  country  among  them  ;  and  it  was  long  governed 
by  three  military  chiefs,  who  received  their  investiture  from  the  king  of  Cabul, 
and  ruled  in  his  name,  under  the  title  of  ameers,  or  commanders  of  Scinde. 
Their  numbers  afterward  increased  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war  in  India,  the  province  was  found  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  princi- 
palities, of  which  every  chief  bore  the  title  of  ameer,  and  was  a  military  despot. 

The  death  of  Timur  Shah,  which  took  place  in  1793,  was  followed  by  a 
civil  war ;  for,  as  there  was  no  fixed  rule  of  succession  with  regard  to  the 
throne,  several  of  his  sons  came  forward  as  claimants,  the  fourth  of  whom. 
Shah  Zeman,  having  the  strongest  party  among  the  sirdars,  was  proclaimed, 
and  placed  by  force  on  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  his  success  was  owing  to 
his  mother,  who  gained  the  support  of  a  powerful  khan,  the  father  of  the 
grand  vizier,  by  sending  him  her  veil  —  an  expedient  sometimes  adopted  by 
females  of  high  rank  when  they  would  implore  the  aid  of  him  to  whom  the 
token  is  sent.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  feeling  allied  to  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  existed  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  knights  were  not  wanting  to  fight 
in  a  lady's  cau.^e. 

The  ceremony  of  Zeman's  coronation  was  no  sooner  over  than  an  embas- 
sador arrived  at  Cabul  from  Tippo  Saib,  who  offered  splendid  bribes  to  the 
new  monarch,  to  induce  him  to  join  in  the  wars  against  the  English;  but 
Zeman  had  plenty  of  employment  at  home,  for  several  of  his  brothers  were 
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in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  liim  of  the  throne,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Cashmere  was  in  rebellion.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  wars  that  ensued  among  the  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Prince 
Mahnuid,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  another,  Prince  Mumayun,  was  made 
captive,  deprived  of  sight,  and  put  in  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Mahmud,  after  wandering  about  in  exile  for  some  time,  attended  by  a  few 
faithfid  followers,  was  induced  to  return  by  the  news  of  a  rebellion,  headed 
by  the  famous  Futteh  Khan,  which  ended  in  bis  own  elevation  to  the  throne, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Shah  Zeman,  whose  eyes  were  put  out,  according 
to  the  barbarous  practice  so  common  among  the  eastern  nations. 

The  brief  reign  of  Mahmud  was  marked  by  the  anarchy  that  usually 
attends  the  success  of  a  military  adventurer,  and  in  less  than  three  years  he 
was  deposed  by  his  brother  Shuja-ul-mulk,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Cabul  in  the  year  1803.  Shah  Zeman  was  released,  and  subsequently  lived 
in  a  style  befitting  his  rank,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

Shah  Shuja  maintained  the  sovereignty  during  the  space  of  six  years,  but 
he  had  not  ability  sufficient  to  restore  order  to  the  state,  or  power  to  the 
government,  which  was  so  weak  that  every  di«;contented  chief  was  able  to 
raise' a  rebellion,  knowing  that  in  case  of  failure  he  could  escape  punishment 
by  seeking  shelter  in  the  midst  of  his  clan.  The  most  dangerous  of  these 
was  Futteh  Khan.  He  was  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Durani  tribe,  and  his  in- 
fluence might  have  supported  Shuja  on  the  throne,  if  that  monarch  had  been 
wise  enough  to  have  secured  his  friendship  by  granting  him  certain  appoint- 
ments that  had  been  held  by  his  father ;  but  this  favor  was  refused,  and  the 
indignant  chief  retired  from  court,  and  offered  his  services  to  Mahmud,  the 
ex-king,  who,  by  his  aid,  was  in  a  few  months  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Cabul,  and  Shah  Shuja  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  seek  safety  in 
the  British  dominions. 

It  was  just  before  the  dethronement  of  this  ill-fated  monarch,  that  the 
English,  as  before  stated,  having  some  reason  to  apprehend  an  invasion  of 
the  French  by  the  way  of  Persia,  sent  a  mission  to  Cabul,  with  a  view  of 
engaging  the  government  of  that  country  to  oppose  such  an  attempt,  if  it 
should  be  made.  When  the  embassy  arrived,  in  the  early  part  of  1S09,  Shah 
Shuja,  who  had  already  commenced  the  war  with  his  brother  Mahmud,  was 
holding  his  court  at  Peshawer,  a  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Cabul,  situa- 
ted in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  studded 
with  villages,  orchards,  and  mulberry  groves.  Like  other  oriental  cities, 
Peshawer  is  a  busy,  crowded  place,  with  narrow  streets,  full  of  shops,  and 
thronged  with  men  of  all  nations,  in  every  variety  of  costume. 

The  court  was  held  at  that  time  with  great  splendor.  When  the  em- 
bassador was  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  found  the  king  seated  on  a  superb 
throne,  dressed  in  a  green  tunic  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold,  inter- 
spersed with  precious  stones,  and  wearing  a  breastplate  of  diamonds.  On 
his  head  was  a  crown,  covered  entirely  with  diamonds,  and  radiated  like  the 
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crowns  of  ihe  ancient  kings.  He  wore  round  his  necic  several  strings  of 
large  pearls,  and  on  his  arms  bracelets  of  emeralds,  with  a  diamond  called  the 
Koh-i-noor,  which  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  the  British  crown, 
and  which  is  known  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  hall,  which  was 
open  on  all  sides,  was  supported  by  pillars,  a  fountain  played  in  its  centre, 
and  it  was  covered  with  rich  Persian  carpets,  round  the  edges  of  which 
were  small  mats,  of  silk  and  gold,  for  the  nobles  to  stand  on,  all  of  whom 
were  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  the  usual  state  dress  of  that  period  at  the  court 
of  Cabul.  The  embassy  was  most  graciously  received,  but  the  king  was  then 
preparing  to  set  out  on  the  unfortunate  campaign  that  ended  in  his  loss  of 
the  crown,  and  as  the  British  government  was  not  inclined  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  embassy  returned  to  India. 

Shortly  afterward.  Shah  Shuja,  having  been  defeated,  fled  from  his  king- 
dom, and,  after  many  misfortunes,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  who  granted  a  pension  for  his  support,  and  allowed  him  to 
reside  at  the  frontier  town  of  Loodiana.  Mahinud  again  took  possession  of 
the  throne,  but  the  government  was  left  to  the  chief  minister,  Futteh  Khan, 
who  ruled,  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  By 
the  aid  of  the  powerful  chief  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had  lately  established  a 
new  kingdom  in  the  Punjab,  Futteh  Khan  recovered  the  province  of  Cash- 
mere, and  also  gained  a  victory  over  the  Persians,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Herat,  to  enforce  a  demand  of  tribute  made  by  the  shah  of  Persia.  But 
the  successful  vizier  sullied  his  victory,  and  accelerated  his  own  ruin,  by 
plundering  the  palace,  and  even  the  harem  of  the  governor,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  king;  on  which  Prince  Kamran,  Mahmud's  eldest  son,  in 
revenge  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  uncle,  caused  Futteh  Khan  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  deprived  of  sight ;  and  soon  afterward  he  was  put  to  death, 
by  command  of  the  ungrateful  monarch  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne 
The  death  of  the  vizier  threw  the  whole  country  into  confusion,  for  Mah- 
mud  was  again  deposed,  and  a  series  of  wars  followed,  which  terminated  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  into  several  petty  principalities,  of  which  the 
most  important,  that  of  Cabul,  was  seized  by  Dost  Mohammed,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  unfortunate  vizier  Futteh  Khan. 

The  usurpation  of  this  prince  was  the  cause  of  the  late  war  in  Afghanis- 
tan ;  but  other  and  more  important  events  that  occurred  in  India  during  the 
long  interval  between  the  flight  of  Shuja  and  his  restoration  now  claim 
attention,  and  will  be  related  under  what  may  be  termed  the  administra- 
tions of  the  British  governors  of  India. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

AnMTXTSTRATIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    GOVEHXORS    OF    INDIA. 
MARQUIS     OF     HASTINGS. 

HE  governor-general  of  India  held  his  court  with  all  the 
state  of  a  sovereign  prince,  at  Calcutta,  where  a  magni6- 
cent  palace  had  been  built  by  the  marquis  Wellesley. 
The  extensive  plain,  in  the  front  of  which  this  edifice  was 
erected,  was  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  handsome 
detached  mansions,  which  were  the  residences  of  the 
principal  English  families,  and  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  large  gardens. 
The  city  had  also  been  greatly  enlarged  and  very  much  improved  ;  or,  it 
may  be  said,  that  a  new  city  had  been  added  to  the  old  one.  The  latter 
was  called  the  Black,  or  native  town,  while  the  new  part  was  distinguished  as 
the  European  quarter,  and  consisted  of  fine  streets  and  squares,  formed  of 
elegant  buildings,  mostly  detached  from  each  other  but  having  a  communi- 
cation by  stone  terraces,  and  being  shaded  by  a  variety  of  luxuriant  trees. 
Between  the  Black  town  and  the  European  quarter,  were  many  dwellings 
in  the  eastern  style,  built  within  enclosed  courts,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by 
wealthy  merchants,  some  of  whom  were  natives  of  Bengal,  others  Parsees, 
or  Armenians.     Besides  the  government-house,  the   new  town    boasted   of 
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several  other  fine  public  buildings,  among  which  were  two  large  churches, 
a  townhouse,  and  a  courthouse,  to  which  was  afterward  added  a  theatre  ; 
and  Calcutta  had,  in  a  short  time,  become  an  extensive,  gay,  and  populous 
capital. 

The  marquis  of  Hastings  succeeded  Lord  Minto  as  governor-general  of 
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India,  in  1813,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  vice-regal  authority  for  nearly  ton 
years,  during  which  he  did  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  population,  by 
promoting  education,  projecting  and  executing  many  useful  public  vv^orKs, 
and  suppressing  those  predatory  hordes  already  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Pindarries,  who  had  become  the  scourge  of  the  whole  country.  The 
Pindarrie  chiefs  held  lands  in  the  dominions  of  Holkar  and  Sindia,  both  of 
whom  had  large  bodies  of  these  desperadoes  attached  to  their  armies,  for 
whose  maintenance  they  had  granted  portions  of  territory  on  feudal  tenure, 
which  gave  them  a  degree  of  consideration,  notwithstanding  their  bad  char- 
acter. They  did  not  belong  to  any  particular  caste  or  tribe,  but  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  the  worst  of  almost  every  nation  in  India;  and,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  native  princes,  roamed  about  the  country  in 
large  bands,  of  from  two  to  three  thousand,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
plunder,  for  which  end  they  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  most  revolting 
outrages.  Some  were  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  spears  and  matchlocks  ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  supplied  but  indifferently  with  horses  and  arms 
of  any  description  ;  and  every  man  depended  on  his  own  resources  for  ob- 
taining food,  both  for  himself  and  the  animal  on  which  he  rode.  Their  cos- 
tume was  as  varied  as  their  equipments  ;  but  all  were  distinguished  by  a 
ferocity  of  aspect  that  corresponded  with  their  mode  of  life. 

The  sufferings  experienced  by  the  helpless  villagers,  when  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  visited  by  a  party  of  these  marauders,  were  most  severe.  Their 
houses  were  ransacked,  and  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  children  were  often 
murdered,  and  the  men  subjected  to  the  most  excrutiating  tortures,  to  make 
them  confess  where  they  had  concealed  either  money  or  ornaments. 

For  many  years,  the  Pindarries  confined  their  ravages  to  the  provinces 
of  Mahva,  Rajputana,  and  Berar :  but,  after  a  time,  they  began  to  make  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  nizam  and  the  peishwa,  but  still  refrained 
from  visiting  the  British  possessions.  They  were  accompanied  in  all  their 
expeditions  by  their  wives,  who  rode  on  small  horses  or  camels,  and  were 
no  less  rapacious  and  cruel  than  themselves ;  and  after  every  predatory  ex- 
cursion, they  returned  home  to  share  the  spoils,  when  the  elephants  and  pal- 
anquins were  given  up  to  the  chief,  but  the  rest  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure  was 
equally  divided,  and  publicly  exposed  for  sale  at  a  kind  of  fair  held  for 
that  purpose,  where  the  women  sold  the  goods,  while  the  men  amused  them- 
selves with  smoking,  and  playing  at  various  games.  It  is  stated  that  these 
fairs  vvere  always  numerously  attended,  although  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted  at  them  was  perfectly  well  known.  At  the  time  when  the  mar- 
quis of  Hastings  arrived  in  India,  the  Pindarries  mustered  a  force  of  not  less 
than  forty  thousand  cavalry,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  putting  a  stop  to 
their  depredations,  but  by  a  regular  war  of  extermination.  As  they  had  not, 
however,  up  to  that  period,  began  to  infest  the  British  possessions  to  any 
extent,  the  attention  of  the  governor  was  not  directed  toward  any  immediate 
measures  for  their  subjugation. 
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But  there  was  anotlier  predatory  horde,  called  the  Ghoorkas,  inliabitants 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Nepaul,  who  were  nominally  subject  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  but  were  governed  by  a  prince  z?/?^,^'^^  y  ,i 

of  their  own  tribe.  These  people  had  seized  on  r-'^-J^M' /^^^^s^^^i^/}fh  v 
some  territories  belonging  to  the  British  nrnvpm-  ki'&!An£''t'.-'j\l^m[0 /^'-im.  M. 
ment,  which  they  refused  to  give, 
been  guilty  of  some  violent  out- 
rages during  a  negotiation  with 
the  English  ;  so  that  a  war  with 
them  was  inevitable.  The  prince 
of  Nepaul  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  Chinese  emperor,  Kea- 
king,  who  gave  orders  that  an 
army  should  be  sent  to  his  aid  ; 
but  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  the  war,  he 
declared  that  the  Ghoorkas  were 
in  the  wrong.  He  therefore  re- 
fused to  assist  them,  and  re- 
voked his  orders  for  sending  the 
troops.  The  English  were  very  unsuccessful  in  the  early  part  of  this  con- 
test, partly  owing  to  the  inability  of  their  commanders,  and  partly  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  The  fact,  however,  that 
they  had  sustained  several  defeats,  became  known  to  the  INIahrattas,  who 
considered  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  head  against  them  ;  and 
Sindia  lost  no  time  in  forming  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  Rajput  princes, 
and  with  Runjeet  Singh,  the  powerful  ruler  of  the  Seiks,  who  had  long  since 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Lahore.  The  Seiks  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  numbers  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  both  in  the  Punjab,  and 
the  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  which,  about  the  year  1770, 
had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  confederacy  of  Seik  chieftains,  one  of 
whom  was  the  grandfather  of  Runjeet  Singh. 

Runjeet  was  about  twelve  years  old,  when  the  death  of  his  father  left  him 
in  possession  of  a  large  territory,  of  which  his  mother  assumed  the  govern- 
ment during  his  minority;  and  being  an  ambitious,  unprincipled  woman,  she 
entirely  neglected  the  education  of  her  son,  as  a  means  of  retaining  her  own 
power  ;  so  that  the  boy  was  not  even  taught  to  read  or  write.  She  became, 
at  length,  so  unpopular,  that  she  was  assassinated,  some  say  with  the  conni- 
vance of  her  son,  who  assumed  the  government  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a 
short  time  before  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Saib. 

It  happened  that  young  Runjeet  had  improved  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form some  service  for  Shah  Zeman,  king  of  the  Afghans,  who,  in  re- 
turn, invested  him  with  the  government  of  Lahore  ;  and  after  the  dethrone- 
ment of  that  monarch,  Runjeet  asserted  his  independence,  and  with  the  gen- 
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eral  consent  of  the  Seiks,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Lahore,  and  soon  estab- 
lished his  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab. 

The  Seiks  were  not,  at  this  period,  the  barbarous  fanatics  which  they  had 
been  in  former  days  ;  but  they  were  still  a  military  nation,  and  but  little  civ- 
ilized. They  suffered  their  hair  and  beards  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  and 
wore  high  turbans ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  scarf,  which  persons 
of  distinction  usually  displayed,  thrown  negligently  over  one  shoulder,  they 
did  not  encumber  themselves  with  much  clothing.  Their  arms  were  bows 
and  matchlocks,  the  bow  being  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  a  man  of  rank, 
that  on  paying  a  visit  of  ceremony,  he  always  had  a  finely  ornamented  one 
in  his  hand,  and  an  embroidered  quiver  at  his  side. 

Runjeet  Singh  being  anxious  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British 
government,  concluded  a  treaty  with  an  envoy  sent  to  his  court  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  which  he  agreed  not  to  attempt  to  extend  his  territories  to  the  east, 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Sutlej  river  ;  but  this  treaty  did  not  limit  his  am- 
bition in  other  directions ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  Afghans  that  fol- 
lowed the  dethronement  of  Shah  Shuja,  he  made  great  additions  to  his  king- 
dom, both  on  the  south  and  the  west.  The  unfortunate  Shuja,  when  he  fled 
from  Cabul,  had  at  first  sought  shelter  at  Lahore,  where  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  as  a  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  give  up  all  his  jewels  ;  so  that 
Runjeet  Singh  became  the  possessor  of  the  famous  diamond,  Koh-i-noor, 
which  signifies  "the  mountain  of  light."  The  murder  of  Futteh  Khan,  and 
consequent  breaking  up  of  the  Afghan  monarchy,  opened  the  way  for  the 
further  a2:£:randizement  of  the  kino;  of  Lahore,  who  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  possessed  himself  of  Peshawer ;  soon  after  which,  he  became  master  of 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere.  He  was,  therefore,  a  powerful  monarch, 
and  might,  in  conjunction  with  Sindia  and  the  peishwa,  have  proved  a  for- 
midable foe,  had  not  the  British,  by  the  termination  of  the  Nepaulese  war  in 
their  favor,  found  more  leisure  for  watching  and  counteracting  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  Mahraltas. 

Bajee  Rao  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  an  unworthy  favorite,  named 
Trimbuckjee,  who  had  an  invererate  hatred  to  all  Europeans ;  and  in  that 
spirit,  instigated  his  master  to  pursue  a  most  dishonorable  course  of  conduct 
toward  his  English  allies.  At  length,  it  happened  that  a  Bramin,  embassa- 
dor from  one  of  the  Indian  courts  to  that  of  Poona,  was  assassinated  by  order 
of  Trimbuckjee,  in  defiance  of  a  guaranty  for  his  safety  given  by  the  Brit- 
ish government ;  and  for  this  outrage,  it  was  intimated  to  the  peishwa  that 
he  must  either  give  up  his  minister  as  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  or  prepare 
for  a  war.  He  chose  the  former  alternative  ;  and  Trimbuckjee  was  confined 
in  the  fortress  of  Tannah,  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  from  which  he  soon  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape,  and  began  to  organize  large  bodies  of  Mahrattas 
and  Pindarries,  just  about  the  time  when  the  inroads  of  the  latter  into  the 
British  territories  had  determined  the  governor-general  to  take  active  meas- 
ures for  their  total  extirpation. 
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The  first  step  was  to  disable  the  peishwa  from  giving  them  any  support ; 
and  as  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  tlie  British  power,  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  fresh  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  three  strong  fortresses  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  inade  such  concessions  as  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  states,  t^india  was,  at  the  same  time,  required 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  assist  in  the  warfare  against  the  Pindarries  ; 
and  as  he  saw  no  other  way  of  avoiding  a  war  with  the  English,  he  was 
obliged  to  comply.  Holkar,  who  had  been  the  chief  patron  of  the  Pindar- 
ries, was  dead,  and  his  son,  a  mere  youth,  had  not  the  same  influence  that 
had  enabled  his  father  to  protect  those  lawless  bands  ;  so  that  they  had  but 
little  chance  of  making  a  successful  resistance.  Their  lands  were  surround- 
ed ;  the  passes  by  which  they  might  have  escaped,  were  guarded  ;  and  par- 
ties of  them  that  were  dispersed  over  the  country  were  pursued,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  were  killed  in  the  skirmishes  that  took  place ;  while  those 
who  escaped,  either  perished  in  the  jungles,  or  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peas- 
antry, who  did  not  fail  to  use  this  opportunity  of  avenging  themselves  for  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured  from  these  freebooters,  who  had  long  been  so 
terrible  to  them. 

The  result  of  the  Pindarrie  war  freed  the  country  from  a  race  of  most 
formidable  robbers  ;  for  those  who  survived,  adopted  a  new  course  of  life,  and 
devoted  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  ;  so  that,  in  time,  the  Pindar- 
ries, who  still  retained  their  name,  were  only  known  as  industrious  farmers. 
While  the  war  was  still  going  on,  the  peishwa  had  been  secretly  plotting 
against  the  English,  with  a  hope  of  recovering  all  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty 
of  Poona.  Bribes  had  been  offered  to  the  sepoys  to  induce  them  to  desert 
from  the  British  army  ;  and,  when  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Bramin  prince  was  preparing  for  hostilities,  a  body  of  English  troops 
was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  Poona.  On  hearing  of  this  movement, 
Bajee  Rao  collected  all  his  forces  on  the  plain  near  his  capital,  where  a  des- 
perate battle  was  fought ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  though  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers, were  driven  from  the  field.  The  English  then  marched  into  Poona 
without  opposition,  and  the  peishwa  made  a  hast)^  retreat.  He  soon,  however, 
rallied  his  forces  ;  but  was  again  defeated  at  Korygaum :  and  this  second 
victory  decided  the  contest. 

Bajee  Rao,  finding  there  was  no  hope  of  re-establishing  his  authority,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  English,  who  allowed  him  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Beithoor,  a  place  considered  holy  by  the  Hindus,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cawnpore,  a  British  station  within  the  territory  of  Oude.  Thither  the  fallen 
potentate  was  conducted  under  a  suitable  escort,  a  liberal  pension  being 
allowed  for  his  support :  and  thus  ended  the  Bramin  dynasty.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  restore  the  house  of  Satara  to  the  throne,  and  the  raja,  Pertab 
Sing,  was  enthroned  with  much  ceremony,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1S18  ;  but 
his  territory  was  limited  to  a  tract  extending  from  Poona  to  Goa,  not  inclu- 
ding the  city  of  Poona,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta  country,  was 
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annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  an  English  resident  officer 
was  appointed  to  every  district,  invested  with  the  powers  of  judge,  magis- 
trate, and  collector  of  the  revenues.  The  subordinate  offices  were  conferred, 
with  liberal  salaries,  on  natives.  All  the  principal  stations  were  occupied 
by  a  strong  military  force,  and  great  numbers  of  the  irregular  native  troops 
that  had  served  under  Bajee  Rao,  were  enlisted  in  the  British  service,  and 
became  good  and  faithful  soldiers  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hindu  troops,  that  they  serve  with  fidelity  the  master  who  pays  them, 
without  any  scruples  on  the  score  of  patriotism ;  which  is  a  sentiment  un- 
known among  a  people  who  have  always  been  subject  to  foreign  dominion, 
and  care  little  who  governs  them,  provided  they  are  protected,  fed,  and 
clothed. 

[n  making  the  new  regulations,  great  care  was  taken  not  to  shock  the 
piijudices  of  the  natives  by  any  unnecessary  interference  with  their  laws  and 
usages  ;  while  those  who  had  suffered  loss  of  property  or  employment  by  the 
change  of  government  were,  as  far  as  possible,  provided  for ;  and  the  villa- 
gers conciliated  by  the  protection  afforded  them  against  the  hordes  of  ban- 
ditti, from  which  mountainous  countries  are  seldom  free. 


Hill  Village. 

The  greatest  enemies  to  the  establishment  of  British  ascendency  in  the 
Mahratta  country  were  the  Bramins,  who  naturally  opposed  a  revolution  that 
de.stroyed  the  supremacy  of  their  order,  and  thereby  deteriorated  their  influ- 
ence generally.  Several  insurrections  broke  out,  headed  by  men  of  that 
class,  some  of  whom,  being  seized,  were  put  to  death  by  a  military  execu- 
tion ;  after  which  the  country  was  gradually  tranquillized,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  new  system  of  government  were  sensibly  felt.  The  farming  of  reve- 
nues, one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  oppression  in  India,  was  abolished,  and 
the  collection  of  the  rents  left  in  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  headmen  of  the 
villao-es,  who  were  the  government  agents,   as  in  the  Madras  presidency. 
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The  holders  of  jaghirs  or  feudal  estates  were  to  he  left  in  possession  of  their 
lands,  so  long  as  they  showed  no  disaffection  toward  the  new  rulers  of  the 
country. 

The  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings  was  a  period  of  consider- 
ahle  improvement  in  India.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  highly- 
\alented  nobleman  that  the  great  canals  which  have  perpetuated  the  names 
of  Ali  Merdan  Khan  and  the  emperor  Feroze  Shah  were  reopened  ;  and  a 
new  one,  since  finished,  was  projected  to  run  through  the  country  east  of 
the  Jumna.  The  famous  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  and  the  ceremony  of 
its  opening,  have  been  already  described.  It  passes  through  Delhi,  and,  by- 
means  of  an  extensive  aqueduct,  supplies  the  emperor's  palace  with  con- 
stant streams  of  fresh  water.  In  the  space  between  the  hills  near  Delhi  and 
the  palace,  there  are  innumerable  channels  under  ground,  which  conduct  the 
water  to  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  to  each  division  of  the  city ;  so 
that  the  whole  community  are  bountifully  supplied  with  it.  Numerous  mills 
have  been  erected  on  both  these  canals.  Many  tracts  of  jungle  have  since 
been  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  land  has  altO"-ether 
become  more  valuable.  The  governor-general  also  formed  a  new  road, 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  commercial  town  of  Mirzapore,  on 
the  Ganges,  to  that  of  Jubbulpore  on  the  Nerbudda;  a  most  useful  work, 
since  the  generality  of  the  roads  in  central  India  are  impassable  for  wheel- 
carriages  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  so  that,  on  a  failure  of  the  crops, 
the  poor  people  were  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  because 
there  were  no  means  of  sending  supplies  from  the  more  fertile  districts  —  an 
evil  that  is  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  new  road  of  Mirzapore. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  natives  was  be<i^un  by 
the  marquis  of  Hastings ;  and  the  Hindu  college  at  Poona  was  instituted 
during  his  government. 

LORD     AMHERST. 

The  marquis  of  Hastings,  in  1823,  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
India  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  been  employed,  a  few  years  previously,  to 
conduct  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Peking,  on  the  subject  of  the  grievances 
sustained  by  the  British  merchants  at  Canton.  India  was  at  this  period  in 
a  state  of  unusual  tranquillity,  owing  to  the  wise  and  successful  measures 
of  the  late  governor-general  ;  but  scarcely  had  Lord  Amherst  assumed  the 
control  of  affairs,  when  the  English  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Burmese,  which  originated  in  the  following  circumstances  : — 

In  the  province  of  Arracan,  belonging  to  the  Burman  empire,  were  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country  cultivated  by  a  race  of  people  who  were  held  in 
bondage  by  the  sovereign,  who  was  styled  king  of  Ava.  These  slaves, 
having  long  suffered  under  the  most  oppressive  treatment,  had,  dining  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  begun  to  emigrate  in  vast  numbers, 
seeking  shelter  in  the  British   territories,  where   they  were  reduced  to  the 
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greatest  distress,  and  many  perished  from  want,  until  the  government  of 
Calcutta  took  their  case  into  consideration,  and  resolved  to  settle  them  on 
the  waste  lands  of  Chittagong,  a  province  adjoining  Arracan.  In  the  mean- 
time, provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  their  immediate  necessities,  until 
by  degrees  they  were  established  in  villages  constructed  by  themselves,  and 
had  cleared  tracts  of  forest-lands  for  cultivation. 

Many  complaints  were  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment, respecting  the  protection  afforded  to  the  refugees,  who  were  claimed 
as  slaves  of  the  state ;  but  the  British  rulers  did  not  think  themselves 
justified  in  expelling  by  force  a  large  body  of  people  who  had  come  to  them 
for  shelter  from  oppression  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  or  politic  to  have 
done  so,  as  they  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  families,  who  had  cleared 
and  were  cultivating  a  vast  deal  of  land  previously  unproductive. 

Many  and  violent  were  the  disputes  that  arose  at  various  times,  between 
the  British  government  and  the  court  of  Ava,  respecting  the  emigrants  ;  but 
no  serious  hostilities  occurred  till  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst  at  Cal- 
cutta, when  the  Burmese,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  took 
possession  of  a  small  island  near  Chittagong,  belonging  to  the  English,  and 
committed  other  acts  of  aggression,  which  obliged  the  British  authorities  to 
send  an  army  into  the  Burman  empire.  A  war  was  thus  commenced, 
which  lasted  about  two  years,  and  was  carried  on  entirely  within  the  domin- 
ions of  the  king  of  Ava,  who  was  obliged  in  the  end  to  make  peace  on  such 
terms  as  were  dictated  by  the  English,  who  acquired  by  the  treaty  a  large 
addition  of  territory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 


Burmese  War-Boat. 

The  details  of  this  war,  like  those  of  most  of  the  previous  wars  in  India, 
possess  very  little  general  interest;  but  one  of  its  important  results  was  the 
annexation  to  the  British  territories  of  the  extensive  province  of  Assam,  of 
which  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  transferred  by  the  king  of  Ava  to  the 
English.  Assam  is  an  immense  plain,  watered  by  many  large  rivers,  and 
situated  between  India  and  China.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  but  the  west 
by  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  China  in  its 
general  features. 
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^Tuch  of  the  country  is  under  rice-cultivation  ;  but  there  are  large  tracts 
covered  with  timber-trees,  some  of  which  are  so  large  that  they  will  admit 
of  being  hollowed  into  barges  of  a  considerable  size,  and  these  vessels  are 
very  numerous,  as  all  carriage  is  by  water.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
all  the  animals  common  to  the  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lower 
Ganges,  are  also  found  in  the  forests  of  Assam.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
original  inhabitants  came  from  China,  and  were  at  some  distant  period  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  people,  as  the  remains  of  cities  and  temples,  now 
overrun  with  tangled  shrubs,  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  large 
population. 

The  emperor  Akber  conquered  Assam,  which  was  then  added  to  the 
Mogul  empire ;  but  the  frequent  floods,  the  inroads  of  the  mountaineers, 
and  the  wars  of  the  native  chiefs,  reduced  the  country  in  time  to  a  most 
deplorable  state  ;  and  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Burmese,  who  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  so  much  cruelty,  that  they  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  this  war  to  place  themselves  under  British  protection  ;  and  thus  the 
country  of  Assam  was  added  to  the  British  possesions  in  India.  The  people 
consist  of  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  a  few  Christians,  descended  from 
the  Portuguese :  they  are  in  general  exceedingly  poor,  and  many  of  them 
are  slaves.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Assam  are  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
the  tea-plant,  which  is  already  cultivated  there  to  some  extent  by  a  company 
formed  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  successful  termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  the  governor- 
general  made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  to  settle  a  point  of  some  impor- 
tance, which-  was,  the  relative  position  in  which  the  British  government  and 
the  emperor  were  to  stand  in  future  with  regard  to  each  other.  Hitherto  the 
sovereign  of  Delhi  had  been  left  in  possession  of  tlie  nominal  supremacy 
over  all  the  other  powers  in  India;  but  it  was  now  thought  a  fit  time  to 
assert  the  independence  of  British  authority  ;  and  the  powerless  monarch, 
Akber  the  Second,  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce  in  a  measure  that 
deprived  him  of  the  last  shadow  of  imperial  dignity  ;  still  he  was  painfully 
alive  to  this  additional  humiliation,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  represent  his 
case  at  the  court  of  England,  in  the  hope  of  being  .  ^=tored  to  his  former 
rank,  as  superior  lord  of  India;  but  the  mission  was  unsu^""ssful.  The 
embassador  on  this  occasion  was  the  raja  Rammohun  Roy,  a  Hindu,  distin- 
guished for  his  high  rank,  talents,  and  knowledge  of  English  literature. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Amherst,  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
Bhurtpore,  one  of  the  upper  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the 
throne  the  rightful  heir,  an  infant,  whose  place  had  been  usurped  by  his 
cousin,  Doorjun  Sal.  The  enterprise  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  strongly-fortified  position  of  the  city,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  forest,  approaching  nearly  to 
the  edge  of  a  wide  moat,  that  could  at  any  time  be  filled  with  water  from  a 
neighboring  lake.     The  town  was  also  defended  by  a  wall,  flanked  with 
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strong  towers  and  bastions  ;  and  the  citadel  was.  enclosed  by  a  separate  wall 
and  moat.  The  siege  of  this  celebrated  fortress,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  as  impregnable,  was  commenced  on  December  23,  1825 ;  and 
it  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month,  when  Doorjun  Sal 
was  made  a  captive,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  where  he 
occupied  a  suite  of  apartments  assigned  to  state-prisoners  of  rank,  and  was 
allowed  to  receive  English  visiters.  The  young  raja  thus  recovered  his 
inheritance ;  but,  according  to  the  terms  stipulated,  his  dominions  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

LORD     WILLIAM     BENTINCK. 

Lord  Amherst  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  India,  in  1827,  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose  administration  was  distinguished  by  several 
acts  of  great  importance,  one  of  which  was  the  suppression  of  those  fearful 
associations  of  assassins  known  under  the  name  of  thugs. 

The  thugs  had  existed  in  India  for  more  than  twenty  years.  They  were 
organized  into  a  regular  brotherhood,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  certain 
mysterious  rites,  which  gave  to  their  society,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  the 
character  of  a  religious  order,  if  the  word  religious  may  be  thus  profaned. 
The  object  of  the  confederacy  was  to  rob  and  murder  travellers,  not  by 
attacking  them  openly,  in  the  usual  manner  of  banditti,  but  by  assuming 
various  disguises,  and  inducing  people  to  join  them  for  the  sake  of  company. 

It  appears  strange  that,  although  everybody  had  heard  of  thugs,  few  per- 
sons gave  credit  to  the  rumors  that  were  spread  abroad  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  numerous  murders  committed  by  them  ;  for  the  disappearance  of 
travellers  in  India  does  not  occasion  much  surprise,  nor  lead  to  any  inqui- 
ries, as  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Hindus  expose  them  continually  to  such 
casualties.  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  customary  for  men  to  make 
long  pilgrimages  on  foot ;  and  of  the  thousands  who  leave  their  homes  in 
the  course  of  a  year  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  should 
perish  from  some  one  of  the  various  accidents  to  which  all  wayfarers  are 
subjected  in  traversing  the  plains  of  central  India.  Robbers  are  numerous, 
tigers  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  jungles,  and  often  the  weary  wan- 
derer can  find  no  better  place  of  repose  for  the  night,  than  the  ground,  where 
he  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  malaria,  or  the  bite  of  some  venomous  reptile. 

These  were  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  the  loss  of  those  who,  after 
liieir  departure  from  home,  were  never  heard  of  again  ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
attention  of  the  British  authorities  was  called  to  the  fact  of  many  bodies  being 
found  in  the  wells  of  the  Doab  and  Bundlekund  that  the  truth  was  brought 
to  light.  A  murder  was  traced  to  a  party  of  persons  in  the  ordinary  guise 
of  travellers.  They  were  apprehended,  and  one  of  them,  on  a  promise  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  made  the  dreadful  disclosures  that  enabled  the 
government  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  suppression  of  a  fraternity  whose 
crimes  are  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
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By  the  confession  of  this  miscreant,  it  appeared  that  the  thugs  formed 
separate  societies,  each  having  a  superior,  who  was  obeyed  by  all  the  rest. 
They  used  secret  signs,  like  freemasons,  by  wiiich  they  could  recognise  each 
Other,  and  usually  lived  in  the  villages,  engaged  apparently  in  the  same  pur- 
suits as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  By  this  means  they  had  opportunities 
of  learning  wlio  were  going  on  journeys,  and  what  property  they  would 
have  about  them.  Information  was  then  given  to  the  superior,  and  a  plan 
laid  to  entrap  the  unsuspecting  victim  ;  the  most  common  method  being  for 
two  or  three  persons  to  join  him  on  the  road,  and  enter  into  conversation, 
when  they  pretended  to  discover  that  they  were  going  to  the  same  place  as 
he  was,  and  would  invite  him  to  become  one  of  their  party.  Toward  even- 
ing they  would  sit  down  with  him  to  drink  and  smoke,  when,  on  a  given 
signal,  only  understood  by  the  initiated,  a  noose  was  suddenly  thrown  over 
the  head  of  the' unfortunate  traveller,  who  was  strangled  in  an  instant.  The 
body  was  then  robbed  and  thrown  into  a  well,  or  a  grave  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  These  murders  were  not  always  single ;  but  parties 
of  four  or  five,  or  even  more,  were  often  despatched  at  once,  and  the  bodies 
hastily  buried. 

Such  was  the  diabolical  system  that  had  been  carried  on  to  an  enormous 
extent  for  above  twenty  years,  when  it  was  discovered  as  before  mentioned, 
and  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  the  apprehension  of  the  thugs, 
who  were  conveyed  to  Sangor,  the  capital  of  the  Nerbudda  districts  in  cen- 
tral India,  and  the  place  appointed  for  their  trial.  Numbers  of  them,  betrayed 
by  their  former  companions,  were  taken  in  the  villages  in  which  they  resided, 
by  parties  of  sepoys  sent  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  those  who  had 
given  the  information,  and  whose  presence  was  necessary  to  identify  the 
culprits. 

Great  was  the  horror  of  the  villagers  on  these  occasions,  to  find  that  some 
of  their  intimate  friends  and  neighbors  were  no  other  than  thugs  ;  and 
happy  were  they  to  see  these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  marched  off  to  the 
prisons  of  Sangor.  Property  to  an  immense  amount  was  usually  found  in 
their  houses,  consisting  of  such  valuables  as  were  likely  to  have  been  taken 
from  travellers.  All  that  could  be  identified  was  restored  to  the  families  of 
the  unfortunate  individuals  from  whom  it  had  been  taken,  and  the  rest  was 
sold  for  government,  and  the  proceeds  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  two 
new  prisons  at  Sangor. 

By  the  end  of  1836,  above  two  thousand  thugs  had  been  brought  to 
trial.  Many  were  hanged,  some  imprisoned  for  life,  and  others  transported 
to  penal  settlements ;  but  although  their  associations  were  thus  in  a  great 
measure  broken  up,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  not,  even  yet,  totally  subdued 
in  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  great  benefit  conferred  on  the  Hindu  population,  about  this  time, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  rite  of  suttee  throughout  all  the  territories  under 
British  authority.    This  humane  measure  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  numer- 
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ous  class  of  the  natives,  whose  prejudices  were  in  favor  of  ancient  customs; 
but  happily,  there  were  many  who,  more  enlightened,  warmly  applauded 
the  act  that  prohibited  the  burning  of  widows  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
efforts  which  are  made  to  bestow  the  blessings  of  education  on  the  people 
of  India,  will  lead,  in  time,  to  the  extinction  of  this  revolting  sacrifice,  even 
in  the  independent  native  states. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  was  a  great  friend  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  Hindus,  who  are  in  great  measure  indebted  to  his  benevolent  exer- 
tions for  their  present  improved  state.  Under  the  auspices  of  that  excellent 
nobleman,  many  schools  were  instituted  in  various  parts  of  India,  where  the 
pupils  were  provided  with  translations  of  the  best  English  works  on  history, 
geography,  mechanics,  and  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  in  the 
year  1835,  it  was  resolved  that  the  English  language  should  be  the  medium 
of  instruction  throughout  the  country  ;  and  since  that  time,  English  has  been 
studied  at  the  more  remote  courts  of  Hindostan,  and  English  tutors  en- 
gaged to  educate  the  sons  of  many  of  the  rajas.  Runjeet  Singh,  the  ruler 
of  the  Punjab,  consented  to  the  establishment  of  an  English  school  at 
Lahore,  his  capital ;  and  some  of  the  princes  of  Rajputana  followed  his 
example. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1833,  that 
the  expiration  of  the  company's  charter  produced  a  material  change  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  India,  by  depriving  that  body  of  all  its  exclusive  rights, 
as  a  trading  association,  and  abolishing  the  restrictions  that  had  hitherto 
prevented  private  individuals  from  holding  lands  in  the  British  possessions, 
or  trading  to  the  interior  without  a  license. 

The  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  abolished  by  the  new  charter,  which 
was  granted  for  twelve  years,  but  the  government  of  India  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  company.  About  the  same  time,  two  of  the  native  princes, 
the  king  of  Mysore  and  the  raja  of  Coorg,  were  deposed,  on  account  of 
their  bad  government,  and  their  territories  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

Up  to  this  time  the  British  empire  in  India  had  been  divided  into  the 
three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  bu  in  consequence  of 
these  acquisitions  of  territory,  a  fourth  presidency  was  established  for  the 
northwest  provinces,  including  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  seat  of  which  was  at 
Allahabad,  where  the  governor  resides  in  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  emperor 
Akber. 

Each  presidency  has  its  separate  army,  but  the  governor-general  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  ;  and  he  has  authority  to  make  peace  or  war, 
and  to  direct  the  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  num- 
ber of  European  troops  stationed  in  India,  is  about  thirty  thousand,  of  whom 
two  thirds  are  queen's  regiments,  and  the  rest  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  Indian  army  is  composed  of  native 
troops,  or  sepoys,  whose  numbers  vary  according  to  exigencies,  but  generally 
average  above  two  hundred  thousand  men.     Most  of  the  Hindu  sepoys  in 
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the  Bengal  army  are  men  of  high  caste,  principally  Rajputs  and  Bramins,  but 
there  are  also  many  Mussulman  soldiers  in  all  the  regiments,  and  all  are  at 
liberty  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  which  is,  no  doubt,  one 
great  means  of  preserving  their  attachment  and  fidelity.  When  old  or  disa- 
bled, the  sepoy  retires  on  a  pension  to  his  native  village,  carrying  with  him 
his  soldier's  uniform,  which  he  proudly  displays  on  all  festive  occasions. 

In  1835,  Lord  William  Bentinck  resigned  the  government  of  India,  and 
Lord  Auckland  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta 
until  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  administration  was  con- 
ducted by  Pir  Charles  Metcalf,  who  distinguished  himself  by  abolishing  the 
strict  censorship  to  which  the  press  had  till  then  been  subjected. 


LORD     A  U  C  K  L  A  X  D. 


HrxDosTAX  had  never  been  in  a  more  tranquil  state  than  at  the  time 
when  Lord  Auckland  arrived  at  Calcutta,  in  1836,  invested  with  the  high 
functions  of  governor-general  of  the  British  eastern  empire.  All  then 
appeared  to  promise  a  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  uninterrupted  progress 
of  those  improvements  so  steadily  and  effectually  pursued  by  his  prede- 
cessor;  but  the  calm  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  attention  of  the 
government  was  soon  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  Cabul,  which  led  the 
British  armies  for  the  first  time  across  the  Indus,  and  replaced  on  the 
throne  the  long-exiled  monarch  of  that  kingdom. 

Before  the  commencement  of  that  war,  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  a  considerable  state,  dependent  on  the  government  of 
Bengal,  but  ruled  by  its  own  sovereign,  whose  court  is  the  only  one  now 
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existing  in  Hindostan,  that  retains  any  of  the  splendor  formerly  exhibited 
by  the  Indian  princes. 

It  may  b  ■  remembered,  that  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  Sujah  Dowlah, 
the  nabob-vizier  of  Oude,  surrendered  himself  to  the  English  on  certain 
terms,  and  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity  on  condition  that  he 
should  enter  into  a  lasting  alliance  with  the  British  government. 

The   territory  of  Oude,  under  the   able   management  of  that 
prince,  formed  one  of  the  most  important  states  into  which  the 
Mogul  empire  had  been  divided  ;   but  the   successors  of  Sujah 
governed  with  less  ability,  and  in  1798  a  disputed  suc- 
cession called  for  the  interference  of  the  British  author- 
ities, who  placed  on  the  throne  Saadat  AJi,  one  of  the 
claimants,  who,  in   return   for  this   service,  agreed  to 
disband  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and   em- 
ploy British  troops   for  the  protection  of  his 
dominions.     By  a  subsequent  treaty,  he  sur- 
rendered  the  valuable  provinces  of  the  Doab 
and  Rohilcund  ;  so  that  the  Ganges  became  the 
S_  boundary   of  his   state,    and    his    dependence 
^^^TT"   was  completely  secured  by  the  establishment 
of  the  important  military  station  at  Cawnpore, 
on  the  Ganges,  about  six  hundred  miles  from 
Calcutta,  and  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude. 

The  cantonments  at  Cawnpore  extend  nearly  six  miles  along  the  bank  of 
the  river;  and  the  European  residents,  independent  of  the  military,  are 
numerous,  some  of  them  being  shop-keepers,  others  makers  of  gloves  and 
saddlery,  for  both  of  which  manufactures  Cawnpore  is  especially  celebrated. 
The  principal  civil  officers,  such  as  the  judges  and  collectors  of  revenue, 
live  in  magnificent  style,  according  to  the  Indian  fashion,  being  surrounded 
with  a  numerous  train  of  domestics;  as  every  man's  consequence  in  India 
is  estimated  by  the  number  of  servants  belonging  to  his  establishment. 

Cawnpore  is  considered  rather  a  gay  station,  as  it  can  boast  of  a  theatre 
for  amateur  performances,  handsome  assembly-rooms,  and  a  good  race- 
course ;  and  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  sufficiently  near  to  the 
famous  city  of  Lucknow  to  admit  of  excursions  thither  at  all  seasons  of 
public' festivals  and  court-ceremonies,  which  far  surpass  in  grandeur  any- 
thing now  seen  at  Delhi. 

The  nabob-vizier  or  ruler  of  Oude,  although  in  reality  dependent  on  the 
British  government,  was  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  emperor,  until  the  year 
1819,  when,  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor-general  and  council  of  Cal- 
cutta, he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  became  to  a  certain  extent  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  ;  since  he  was  permitted  to  conduct  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  free  from  any  direct  control  or  interference.     He  was, 
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however,  still  obliged  to  maintain  British  troops  in  his  capital,  and  to  receive 
an  English  resident  on  terms  of  equality  at  his  court,  so  that  he  was  kept  in 
check,  as  the  slightest  act  detrimental  to  the  British  interests  would  have 
been  immediately  reported  to  the  authorities  at  Calcutta. 

The  country  of  Oude  possesses  natural  advantages  that  are  not  exceeded 
in  any  part  of  India.  Its  level  surface  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams 
that  fertilize  the  soil,  which  when  carefully  cultivated,  as  it  was  under  its 
former  rulers,  produced  rich  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  indigo, 
and  other  valuable  products  ;  but  the  mode  of  taxation  had  become  so 
oppressive,  that  the  people  had  no  encouragement  to  industry,  and  were 
miserably  poor,  while  much  good  land,  that  might  have  been  tilled  for  their 
benefit,  was  lying  waste. 

Under  the  government  of  Saadat  Ali  and  his  successor,  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  sixteen  districts,  the  revenues  of  which  were  farmed  to  private 
individuals,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  annually  to  the  king,  and  collected  the 
rents  from  the  tenants  for  their  own  benefit.  There  was  no  check  on  their 
exactions,  consequently  they  extorted  from  the  cultivators  much  more  than 
was  legally  their  due ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  oppressive  system  that  many 
men,  who  under  a  better  form  of  government  would  have  been  employed 
in  the  useful  labors  of  the  field,  betook  themselves  to  a  less  honest  but  more 
lucrative  occupation,  —  and  thus  the  whole  country  was  overrun  with  thugs 
and  robbers  of  all  descriptions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Oude  for  many  years,  till  Lord  William  Bentinck 
took  some  very  decided  steps  toward  remedying  these  evils,  by  making 
preparations  for  transferring  the  civil  administration  to  English  officers, 
which  certainly  would  have  been  done,  had  not  the  king  introduced  some 
reforms  calculated  to  relieve  the  people,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  by  which  they  had  been  oppressed. 

In  the  year  1S37,  the  death  of  the  sovereign  occasioned  a  violent  com- 
motion in  the  capital  of  Oude,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  two  young 
men  whom  he  had  declared  to  be  his  sons,  had  in  reality  no  claim  to  such 
relationship.  The  British  government,  therefore,  which  had  long  been  the 
arbiter  in  all  questions  of  importance,  set  aside  the  doubtful  claims  of  the 
young  men,  in  favor  of  Nusseer-ud  Dowlah,  the  uncle  of  the  late  monarch, 
a  prince  rather  advanced  in  years.  A  violent  disturbance  ensued  in  the 
capital,  in  which  the  queen-mother  took  an  active  part.  The  gates  of  the 
palace  were  forced ;  the  new  sovereign,  with  all  the  English  officers  who 
were  there,  were  seized  by  the  insurgents,  headed  by  the  queen  in  her 
palanquin  ;  and  one  of  the  young  princes  was  formally  installed.  But  the 
party  of  Nusseer-ud  Dowlah  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  he  remained  king 
of  Oude,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

The  city  of  Lucknow,  like  many  Indian  towns,  looks  well  at  a  distance, 
from  the  imposing  appearance  of  its  numerous  cupolas  and  minarets ;  but 
the  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  dirty,  and  crowded,  except  in  that  quarter 
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where  the  palace  and  the  houses  of  the  great  are  situated.  Some  of  these 
are  very  handsome  buildings,  partaking  of  both  the  European  and  oriental 
styles  of  architecture,  and  many  of  them  are  furnished  in  the  English 
fashion,  of  which  the  late  king  was  a  great  admirer.  One  of  his  palaces,  on 
the  river  Goonite,  about  nine  miles  above  Lucknow,  was  quite  an  English 
residence ;  and  to  this  quiet  retreat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  excur- 
sions, in  a  small  steamboat  constructed  for  him,  in  1819,  by  an  English 
engineer  —  the  first  steam-vessel  known  in  India. 

The  state-processions  of  the  late  king  of  Oude  are  described  as  rivalling 
those  of  the  Mogul  emperors  in  the  days  of  their  glory  ;  and  his  court,  on 
occasions  of  ceremony,  as  presenting  an  almost  equal  display  of  barbaric 
splendor.  His  state-carriage  was  of  English  construction,  drawn  by  eight 
black  horses  ;  and  his  paulkee,  a  sort  of  throne,  on  which  he  sometimes 
appeared  in  processions,  was  of  wrought-gold,  and  carried  by  bearers, 
habited  in  scarlet  vests  and  fine  turbans,  profusely  ornamented. 

The  Mohammedan  festivals  are  celebrated  at  Lucknow  with  great  mag- 
nificence ;  and  the  Europeans  attached  to  the  court  are  usually  entertained 
by  his  majesty  with  a  combat  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  dinner  in  the  English 
style,  with  the  accompaniment  of  dances,  performed  by  certain  female 
dancers  —  called,  in  India,  "  nautch-girls"  —  without  whose  presence,  an 
entertainment  would  be  considered  dull  and  insipid. 


City  of  Lucknow. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE    WAR    IN    AFGHANISTAN. 


As  remarked  at  the  close  of  a  previous  chapter,  the  usurpation  of  Dost 
MohanimedVas  the  cause  of  the  Afghan  war,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
British  governor-general  with  a  view  of  restoring  Siiah  Sliuja  to  his  throne. 
The  exiled  king,  who  had  continued  to  reside  at  the  British  station  of  Loodi- 
aiia,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Delhi,  constantly  occupied  himself  in  vain 
attempts  to  recover  his  kingdom,  while  the  ambition  of  Dost  Mohammed's 
brothers,  and  the  successes  of  Runjeet  Singh,  kept  the  whole  country  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  Kamran,  the  prince  who  had  compassed  the  death  of 
Fuiteh  Khan,  and  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Dost  Mohammed,  still  retained 
the  government  of  Herat,  and  having  involved  himself  in  a  war  with  Persia, 
had  increased  the  confusion,  by  bringing  the  Persians  into  Afghanistan. 

Tlii"?  war  was  of  some  consequence  to  the  British  government,  on  account 
of  the  influence  exercised  at  the  court  of  Persia  by  the  Russians,  who  might, 
possibly,  have  availed  themselves  of  any  conquests  made  by  the  Persians  near 
the  frontiers,  to  send  their  armies  into  the  Indian  territories.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  interest  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  not  to  prevent  him  from  proceeding  against  Prince 
Kamran  ;  but  he  was  also  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Seik  ruler,  Runjeet  Singh ;  and,  with  that  view,  applied  for  aid  to  Lord 
Auckland,  the  governor-general  of  India,  who  considered  this  application  as 
affording  him  a  favorable  opportunity  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  and  securing  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river  to  British  merchants.  An  envoy  was  despatched  to  Runjeet  Singh 
at  Peshawer,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  that  great  prince  and  the  king  of 
Cabul,  which  might  have  been  concluded,  but  that  Dost  Mohammed  was 
not  satisfied  with  such  concessions  as  Runjeet  was  willing  to  make ;  and  as 
there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  playing  a  double  part,  by  cor- 
responding secretly  with  the  Persians  and  Russians,  the  British  governor 
withdrew  his  interference  with  regard  to  the  Seiks,  and  resolved  to  depose 
the  monarch  whose  conduct  was  so  dano-erous. 

This  determination  was,  naturally^  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  Shah  Shuja,  who,  while  he  was  in  power,  had  cordially  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  British  government  with  regard  to  Persia ;  and,  on  these 
grounds,  war  was  declared  against  Dost  Mohammed,  and  two  armies  were 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  one  to  march  from  Bengal,  the 
other  from  Bombay,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Shah  Shuja, 
at  Shikapore,  a  large  commercial  town,  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Indus. 
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The  route  of  the  Bombay  troops  lay  through  the  territories  of  the  ameers 
of  Scinde,  who  refused  to  grant  them  a  free  passage,  ahhough  there  was  a 
treaty  of  friendship  subsisting  between  them  and  the  British  rulers  of  Hin- 
dostan.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  force  a  way,  and  the  two  principal 
cities,  Hyderabad  and  Kurrachee,  were  attacked,  and  taken  without  much 
trouble,  as  very  little  resistance  was  offered.  The  ameers  were  so  much 
alarmed  at  these  easy  conquests,  that  they  not  only  accelerated  the  march  of 
the  army,  but  agreed  to  a  new  treaty,  by  which  Scinde  was  added  to  the 
subject  states,  and  the  troops  pursued  their  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  whole  army  was  assembled  at  Shikapore  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
1839,  and  began  to  move  toward  Candahar,  through  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  beset  by  fierce  marauding  tribes  of  Belooches,  and  suffering  se- 
verely from  want  of  water  and  provisions.  After  many  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses, however,  they  reached  Candahar,  from  which  the  governor,  a  brother 
of  Dost  Mohammed,  fled,  leaving  the  city  to  be  occupied  by  the  British 
forces.  Shah  Shuja  was  here  formally  reinstated  as  king  of  Cabul ;  and,  a 
few  weeks  after  this  ceremony,  which  was  performed  on  the  open  plain,  in 
the  midst  of  the  troops,  the  army  proceeded  to  Ghazni,  the  celebrated  capital 
of  the  early  Mussulman  conquerors,  which  was  stormed  and  taken,  after  a 
desperate  conflict  with  the  Afghans,  who  defended  the  town  with  the  utmost 
bravery. 


Forlresa  of  Ghazni,  with  the  two  Minars. 

About  tills  time,  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  deprived  the  English  of  a 
powerful  ally,  and  the  eastern  nations  of  one  of  their  greatest  rulers.  This 
illustrious  prince,  the  founder  of  a  vast  empire,  which,  like  that  of  Ahmed 
of  Durani,  was  destined  to  fall  with  him  to  whom  it  owed  its  rise,  died  in 
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June,  1S39,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  Kurruch  Singh,  who  survived 
him  but  a  few  months.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  latter  were  celebrated 
with  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  wives  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Nehal,  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  beam,  as  he  was 
passing  under  a  gateway  on  his  elephant.  This  event  gave  rise  to  much  con- 
fusion in  the  state,  as  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and  one  party 
supported  Dhian  8ingh,  who  had  been  Runjeet's  chief  minister  ;  while  the 
opposite  faction  proclaimed  Shere  Singh,  another  prince  of  the  family. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Afghan  war,  consequently,  the  Seiks  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
troubles,  to  afford  that  efficient  aid  which  had  been  expected  from  the  friendly 
alliance  that  had  subsisted  between  the  British  government  and  the  late  mon- 
arch, Runjeet  Singh. 

In  the  meantime.  Dost  Mohammed  had  taken  refuge  in  Bokhara,  where 
he  was  treacherously  thrown  into  prison  by  the  king  of  that  country,  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  so  doing,  but  to  force  him  to  surrender 
his  jewels,  which  were  of  immense  value.  He  contrived,  however,  to  effect 
his  escape,  by  bribing  one  of  his  guards,  who  undertook  to  procure  him  a 
fleet  horse,  and  to  guide  him  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  plan  was  success- 
ful, and  the  fugitive  prince,  after  several  hair-breadth  escapes,  reached  a  place 
of  safety,  and  began  to  assemble  friends  around  him,  with  a  view  of  expel- 
ling his  rival,  and  the  British,  from  Cabul,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  hopes, 
as  he  knew  that  Shah  Shuja  was  unpopular,  and  that  nothing  but  the  power 
of  those  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  could  keep  him  there.  A  de- 
tachment had  been  left  for  the  protection  of  the  monarch  in  the  capital,  but 
the  main  body  of  the  army  had  returned  to  their  several  stations,  conse- 
quently, Dost  Mohammed  flattered  himself  with  hopes  that  their  absence 
would  be  favorable  to  his  success  ;  but  he  was  disappointed  ;  for,  after  hav- 
ing twice  attacked  the  protecting  force,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  given  up 
to  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  the  British  resident  at  Cabul.  He  was  then  sent 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor-general  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  rank,  and  although  a  captive,  was  treated  as  a  distinguished  guest, 
until  he  obtained  permission  to  retire,  with  his  family  to  Loodiana,  where 
the  house  was  assigned  to  him  that  had  so  long  been  the  residence  of  Shah 
Shuja.  That  monarch  seemed  to  be  now  fully  re-established,  and  his  cap- 
ital for  some  time  remained  tranquil  ;  but  the  protective  force,  which  was 
stationed  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmishes 
with  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the 
mails  on  their  way  from  Calcutta  to  Cabul,  and  committing  various  kinds  of 
depredations. 

Cabul  is  a  large  walled  city,  inhabited  by  people  of  many  nations.  The 
houses,  which  are  only  two  stories  high,  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  or  unburnt 
brick,  and  are  mean  in  appearance ;  but  the  great  bazar  since  destroyed, 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in  all  the  East.     It  was  built  by  the 
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famous  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  in  the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  and  was  the  great 
emporium  of  the  trade  of  central  Asia;  but  it  exists  no  longer,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  British  before  they  quitted  the  country  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1841,  General  Elphinstone  assumed  the  command 
of  the  British  army  at  Cabul,  which,  at  that  time,  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and 
its  inhabitants  peacefully  engaged  in  their  various  occupations.  The  ladies 
of  many  of  the  British  officers  had  accompanied  their  husbands,  and  were 
residing  with  them  in  the  city,  some  of  them  having  their  children  with 
them.  The  privations  they  suffered,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, were  very  great,  among  a  people  to  whom  the  comforts  of  European 
life  are  utterly  unknown  ;  but  to  these  inconveniences  were  soon  added  the 
horrors  of  an  insurrection,  which  broke  out  on  the  2d  of  November,  caused, 
as  it  was  afterward  discovered,  by  a  seditious  letter  addressed  by  one  of  the 
Ghilzie  tribe  to  some  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  at  Cabul,  informing  them 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British  envoy  to  seize,  and  send  them  all  to 
London.  A  general  tumult  ensued.  The  houses  of  all  the  British  residents 
in  the  city  were  furiously  assailed,  and  several  distinguished  officers,  among 
whom  was  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion.  The  re- 
volt increased  to  such  an  alarming  height,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also 
among  the  tribes  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  endeavor  to  make  terms  with  the  leaders,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Akber 
Khan,  the  favorite  son  of  Dost  Mohammed.  The  conduct  of  Akber  during 
the  whole  of  this  war,  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  aristocratic  manners 
among  half-civilized  nations,  the  courtesy  of  a  prince  being  strangely  mixed 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian  in  his  intercourse  with  his  enemies. 

In  the  meantime.  Shah  Shuja  had  kept  himself  closely  shut  up  in  the 
Bala  Hissar,  the  palace  and  citadel  of  Cabul,  which  was  partly  garrisoned 
with  British  troops,  where  he  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  the  revolt  was  not  confined 
to  the  capital,  but  was  general  all  over  the  country.  The  situation  of  the 
British  was  one  of  extreme  peril,  being  in  want  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and 
surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  of  warlike  barbarians,  who  occupied  all  the 
roads  by  which  assistance  might  be  sent.  The  nearest  British  station  was 
six  hundred  miles  distant ;  the  road  to  any  place  lay  through  mountainous 
passes,  many  miles  in  length,  choked  up  with  snow,  and  beset  by  the  enemy, 
while -the  soldiers  were  already  falling  victims  to  the  severity  of  a  Cabul 
winter,  which  was  more  especially  fatal  to  the  sepoys,  who,  bred  in  the 
sultry  climate  of  India,  were  utterly  incapable  of  enduring  the  rigor  of  such 
a  winter,  the  ground  in  Cabul  being  covered  with  deep  snows  during  five 
months  of  the  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  envoy,  Sir 
Wm.  M'Naghten,  resolved  on  making  terms,  if  possible,  with  Akber  Khan, 
who  gave  him  a  meeting  on  the  plain,  where  a  long  conierence  took  place 
relative  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  on   condition  that  Shah 
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Shuja  should  abdicate  the  throne  of  Cabul,  and  Dost  Mohammed  be  rein- 
stated. The  British  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  citadel  and  join 
the  rest  of  the  army  at  the  cantonments,  and  Akber  himself  undertook  to 
escort  them  thither,  to  protect  them  from  the  Ghilzies,  and  other  tribes  that 
were  hovering  about  the  neighborhood.  During  this  movement,  some  signs 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  chief  spread  dismay  among  the  already  dis- 
pirited troops,  who  were  fired  upon  ere  they  had  reached  the  cantonments. 

It  was  now  that  the  increasing  distresses  of  the  army  induced  Sir  William 
M'Naghten  to  give  Akber  a  second  meeting.  The  interview,  which  took 
place  outside  the  city,  terminated  fatally  to  the  envoy,  who,  in  full  confidence 
of  Akber's  sincerity,  repaired  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  only  a  very  small 
retinue.  After  a  short  conference,  Akber  betrayed  the  treachery  of  his  in- 
tentions by  provoking  a  misunderstanding,  when,  attempting  to  seize  Sir 
William  M'Naghten,  and  to  make  him  prisoner,  a  scuffle  ensued  :  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  shot  by  the  hand  of  Akber,  and  two  or  three  other  officers  were 
also  sacrificed  at  the  onset  of  the  chiefs,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
carried  off  as  prisoners. 

The  place  of  the  murdered  envoy  was  supplied  by  Major  Pottinger,  who 
renewed  the  negotiations  with  Akber;  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the 
British  army  should  be  permitted  to  leave  Cabul,  and  proceed  to  Jellalabad, 
a  small  fortified  town  between  the  capital  and  Peshawer,  then  held  by  Gen- 
eral Nott. 

The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Cabul  may  well  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  French  from  Moscow,  but  was,  if  possible,  more  calamitous,  owing  to 
the  vast  number  of  women  and  children  who  encumbered  the  army,  adding 
greatly  to  the  miseries  of  those  who  had  no  means  of  protecting  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Their  way  lay 
through  the  rugged,  narrow  defiles  of  Khoord  Cabul,  Tezeen,  Jagdullock, 
and  Khyber,  the  latter  of  which  gives  its  name  to  a  mountain  tribe  who  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  an  annual  tribute,  or  black  mail,  from 
the  government  of  Cabul,  for  the  free  transit  of  the  pass  ;  but  as  this  tribute 
had  been  unwisely  discontinued  by  Shah  Shuja,  the  Khyberries  had  become 
the  fierce  and  implacable  enemies  of  that  monarch  and  his  supporters ;  so 
that  it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  Akber  Khan  that  the  British  troops 
could  hope  to  march  through  the  Khyber  pass  in  safety.  To  depend  on 
this  wily  chief,  was  a  desperate  alternative,  yet,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, it  afforded  the  only  means  of  avoiding  certain  destruction  ;  there- 
fore it  was  resolved  rather  to  brave  the  dangers  of  retreat  than  to  remain 
with  the  wretched  prospect  of  perishing  for  want  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  march  was  commenced  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1842,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  cantonments  been  evacuated,  than  the  Afghans  rushed  in,  and  set 
fire  to  them,  carrying  off  every  article  that  had  been  left.  This  hostile 
movement  was  followed  up  by  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  made  with  Akber,  the  baggage  was  seized,  and  those 
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who  attempted  to  defend  it  were  cut  down  by  the  well-armed  and  mounted 
barbarians,  large  bands  of  whom  kept  hovering  around.  It  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  tliat  the  fugitives  were  not  all  soldiers,  but  that  many  were  women 
and  children,  and  that  the  mere  camp-followers  were  more  than  double  the 
number  of  the  troops,  whose  difficulties  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
care  of  so  many  helpless  persons. 
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British  Troops  en  route  from  Cabul. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  annihilation  of  that  unfortunate  army 
will  long  be  remembered.  Some  perished  miserably  in  the  snow;  others 
were  made  prisoners  ;  but  the  greater  number  fell  in  the  narrow  passes  of 
the  mountains,  under  the  murderous  attacks  of  the  Ghilzies,  Khyberries, 
and  other  barbarous  hordes,  whom  Akber  had  promised  to  restrain  from 
violence.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  march,  the  chief  had  kept 
near  the  army,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  taking  advantage  of  every  cir- 
cumstance that  might  arise,  but  contriving,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve 
such  an  appearance  of  good  faith,  that  many  believed  his  intentions  were 
friendly,  until  undeceived  by  subsequent  occurrences.  His  first  act  was  to 
get  into  his  power  some  of  the  principal  officers  and  their  families,  which 
he  .did,  by  presenting  himself,  about  three  days  after  their  departure  from 
Cabul,  offering  to  take  the  ladies  and  children  back  under  his  own  protec- 
tion, as  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  the  fierce  hordes  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded.  The  invitation  was  extended  to  such  of  the  officers  as 
chose  to  return,  and  was  accepted  by  those  who  were  wounded,  or  whose 
wives  were  about  to  become  the  guests  or  captives,  they  knew  not  which,  of 
a  barbarian  prince.  They  were  conducted  to  one  of  those  small  forts  already 
mentioned  as  the   residences  of  the  khans,  or  heads  of  tribes,  where  the 
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accommodations  were  so  rude  and  scanty,  that  an  English  peasant's  cot 
might  be  termed  a  luxurious  abode,  compared  with  the  dwelling  of  an  Afghan 
nobleman.  Three  dark  hovels,  utterly  destitute  of  furniture,  were  allotted 
for  the  use  of  the  Europeans,  who  were  almost  stifled  with  the  smoke  of  a 
wood  fire,  which  could  only  find  vent  through  the  doorway.  Food  for  the 
whole  party  was  furnished  in  one  dish,  without  a  single  knife,  fork,  or  spoon, 
the  only  place  of  repose  was  the  floor,  spread  with  sheepskins  ;  yet  these 
were  the  best  accommodations  the  place  afforded  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  chief  himself  was  better  lodged  or  entertained  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  the  prisoners  were  well  treated.  Among  the  num- 
ber were  Lady  Sale  and  the  widow  of  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  with  about 
seven  other  ladies,  most  of  whom  had  their  children  with  them,  and  were 
consoled  by  the  presence  of  their  husbands.  The  new  envoy.  Major  Pot- 
tinger,  and  General  Elj)hinstone,  were  also  among  the  captives,  the  latter 
having  gone  to  Akber's  camp  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  restraining:  the  mountain  tribes  that  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  armv 
through  the  passes.  This  the  chief  promised  to  do,  but  detained  the  general 
as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of  certain  articles  of  the  treaty,  while  the 
unfortunate  army  was  left  to  its  fate. 

Akber  soon  removed  his  prisoners  to  the  strong  fort  of  Buddeeabad,  near 
Tezeen,  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  a  Ghilzie  chief,  on  the  way  to  whicli 
they  had  to  pass  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  where  they  beheld,  with  horror,  the 
remains  of  many  hundreds  of  those  who  had  left  Cabul  with  them  only  a 
few  days  previously,  and  whose  sufferings  had  been  terminated  by  the  most 
painful  deaths.  'J'he  fort  of  Buddeeabad,  destined  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
prisoners  for  three  long  months,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  by 
lofty  precipitous  hills,  and  fortified  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  Akber,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  sirdar,  paid  great  attention  to  their  comforts,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  they  were  allowed  to  correspond  with  their 
friends  at  .Jellalabad,  wiiere  General  Sale  was  then  in  command,  who  sent 
them  clothinir,  letters,  and  newspapers,  the  value  of  which,  to  persons  thus 
situated,  may  be  well  understood.  General  Elphinstone,  whose  health  had 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and  misfortune,  died  soon  after  his 
melancholy  journey  to  Tezeen,  and  his  body  was  sent  to  Jellalabad  for 
interment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  inhabitants  of  Cabul  were  divided  into  several  fac- 
tions, each  of  which  set  up  a  different  claimant  for  the  throne.  The  assas- 
sination of  Shah  Shiiji,  in  M^irch,  IS42,  who  was  shot  by  one  of  the  chiefs, 
as  they  were  riding  together,  close  to  the  city,  gave  still  more  room  lor  con- 
tention ;  and,  amid  the  confusion  that  ensued,  Futteh  Jung,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  murdered  monarch,  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel.  He  soon 
made  terms  with  Akber,  who  became  vizier,  in  which  capacity  he  ruled  for 
sometime,  with  absolute  sway  at  Cabul  and,  at  length,  imprisoned  his  royal 
master,  in  consequence  of  having  intercepted  a  letter,  written  by  Futteh 
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Jung,  and  addressed  to  General  Pollock,  containing  proposals  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  views  of  the  vizier.  Futteh  Jung  had  repeatedly  desired  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  given  up  to  him,  a  demand  which  Akber  had  deci- 
dedly refused  to  comply  with.  The  monarch,  therefore,  had  written  to  the 
English  general,  urging  his  speedy  advance,  promising  to  aid  in  liberating 
the  captives  and  crushing  the  power  of  Akber  Khan.  The  vizier  had  no 
sooner  discovered  this  correspondence,  than  he  placed  Futteh  Jung  in  con- 
finement, from  whicii,  however,  he  soon  escaped,  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the 
roof  of  his  prison,  and  fled  to  the  British  camp  ;  but  his  friendly  intentions 
toward  the  English  had  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  those  who  were  in  the 
power  of  Akber,  who  put  a  stop  to  all  intercourse  between  them  and  their 
friends  at  Jellalabad,  and  declared,  that  the  moment  he  should  hear  of  the 
approach  of  British  troops,  he  would  send  them  all  to  Tartary,  and  make 
slaves  of  them.  They  had  been  removed  from  the  fortress  at  Tezeen,  to 
one  about  three  miles  from  Cabul,  where  they  were  now  kept  in  horrible 
suspense  as  to  their  ultimate  fate. 

In  the  meantime,  Ghazni  had  been  recovered  by  the  Afghans,  and  nine 
British  officers  made  prisoners,  who,  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  joined 
their  companions  in  misfortune  at  Cabul.  All  were  then  sent  otF  under  a 
strong  escort,  they  knew  not  whither  or  with  what  intent,  and  continued 
their  journey  for  seventeen  days  through  a  beautiful  country,  where  the 
lanes  were  overshadowed  by  mulberry-trees,  and  the  finest  fruits  were  seen 
in  profusion  around ;  but  the  scene  had  no  chnrms  for  the  heart-sink, 
dispirited  travellers,  who  were  lodged  at  night  in  different  forts,  well 
guarded,  and  by  day  pursued  their  weary  way  in  ignorance  of  their 
ultimate  destination. 

General  Nott  was  at  this  time  marching  toward  Ghazni,  and  General 
Pollock  toward  Cabul.  Akber,  therefore,  true  to  his  threat,  sent  orders  to 
Saleh  Mohammed,  the  chief  who  had  the  charge  of  the  prisoners,  to  convey 
ihem  all  to  Kholoom,  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  where,  had  this  commaud 
been  obeyed,  slavery  would  have  been  their  inevitable  doom  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, Saleh  Mohammed  had  his  own  reasons  for  acting  a  more  friendly 
part,  and  offered,  for  a  large  reward,  to  effect  their  escape.  It  is  needless  to 
say  with  what  joy  the  proposal  was  accepted  ;  and,  as  many  chiefs  in  the 
neighborhood  were  well  disposed  toward  the  English,  the  execution  of  the 
plan  was  the  less  difficult.  Secret  messages  were  conveyed  to  the  British 
generals  that  they  might  send  troops  to  meet  the  fugitives,  who,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  commenced  their  perilous  flight,  knowing  that  instant  death 
awaited  them  should  they  be  recapture^d.  The  event  was  propitious ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  September  the  captives  found  themselves  once  more  at 
liberty,  and  under  the  protection  of  their  friends  and  countrymen.  The 
English  were  again  in  possession  of  Cabul,  and  had  retaken  the  city  of 
Ghazni,  which  they  had  reduced  to  ruins,  bringing  away  with  them,  among 
other  spoils,   the   beautiful  sandal-wood    gates  of  the   ancient  temple   of 
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Somnath,  carried  off  from  that  celebrated  place  of  worship  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  as  a  trophy  of  his  conquests.  Tiiey  had  since  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb  of  that  great  conqueror,  and  are  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

Akber  Khan  had  endeavored  to  prevent  one  division  of  the  British  forces 
from  reaching  Cabul,  by  intercepting  them  in  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  where  a 
battle  was  fought,  which  ended  in  his  total  discomfiture,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight,  while  the  British  army  proceeded  triumphantly 
to  the  capital,  where  Shah  Poora,  a  younger  son  of  Shuja,  had  been  pro- 
claimed king,  Futteh  Jung  having  withdrawn  to  the  British  territories. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Auckland  as  governor- 
general  in  the  early  part  of  1842,  now  resolved,  as  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  accomplished,  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  affairs  of 
Cabul,  and  to  allow  Dost  Mohammed  to  return  with  his  family  as  soon  as 
all  the  troops  had  left  the  country.  The  last  division  recrossed  the  Indus 
early  in  November,  1842,  and  the  deposed  monarch,  his  wives,  daughters, 
and  other  members  of  his  household,  were  conducted,  with  the  respect  due 
to  their  rank,  to  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  of  which  conntry  he  resumed 
the  government. 

The  termination  of  the  war  was  celebrated  by  the  governor-general  with 
great  public  festivities  at  Ferozepore,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  lately 
acquired  by  the  East  India  Company,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  an 
aged  prince,  who  died  without  heirs.  Ferozepore  was,  under  the  Mogul 
emperors,  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  being  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce  near  the  Sutlej,  which  communicates  with  the  Indus.  Steam- 
vessels  ascend  the  Indus,  and  proceed  by  the  Sutlej  a  distance  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  that  city,  where  the  population  has  been  much 
increased  by  fresh  settlers.  A  fair  has  been  established,  the  city  enlarged 
and  improved  by  the  erection  of  several  handsome  bazars,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  Ferozepore  will  shortly  become  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
towns  of  India. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was  distinguished  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Indus  to  merchant-ships  of  all  nations,  and  also  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions  in  India.  There  is,  however, 
still  one  great  bar  to  the  perfect  civilization  of  the  Hindus.  Christianity 
has  hitherto  made  but  a  very  limited  progress  among  them  ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unceasing  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Indians  are  idol  worshippers,  and  retain  most  of  the  customs  apper- 
taining to  idolatry,  so  that  their  domestic  habits  can  not  materially  differ 
from  those  of  their  forefathers,  since  almost  every  act  they  perform  has 
some  reference  to  the  superstitions  of  their  religion.  The  number  of  con- 
verts has  always  been  small,  but  is  likely  to  be  increased,  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  becoming  more  enlightened  —  an  effect  that  naturally  results 
from  the  educational  system  so  successfully  pursued  by  the  British  and 
American  missions  established  there,  the  benefits  of  which  are  extended  to 
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all   persons.      But  this   will   be   spoken    of  more  particularly   in    another 
chapter. 

All  the  cities  esteemed  holy  by  the  Hindus  are  still  visited,  at  particular 
seasons,  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  are  restrained  from  the  excesses  which 
formerly  disgraced  their  worship,  only  by  the  influence  of  British  authority. 
The  temple  of  Juggernath  is  still  the  most  frequented,  and  immense  sums 
of  money  are  lavished  on  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  establishment  in 
honor  of  its  hideous  idol,  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  chiefly  out  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  temple-lands.  The  tax  on  pilgrims  has  been 
recently  abolished.  The  Hindu  festivals  are  usually  observed  with  great 
gayety  ;  but  the  splendid  spectacles  and  processions  that  used  to  be  exhib- 
ited by  the  native  princes,  have  since  degenerated  into  paltry  shows  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rabble. 


Bazar  in  Bombay. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONQUESTS    OF    SCINDE    AND    GWALIOR. 

The  Afghan  war  was  followed  by  oilier  events  of  much  greater  relative 
importance  to  the  power  of  the  British  empire,  which  is  now  more  firmly 
established  and  more  widelv  extended  over  India  than  that  of  the  Moiiuls 
ever  was,  even  under  their  most  potent  princes.  The  principal  events  which 
led  to  this  result  are,  the  conquest  of  iScinde,  the  victories  of  Cwalior,  and 
the  revolutions  in  the  Punjab,  which  have  brought  those  principalities  com- 
pletely under  the  ((uund  of  the  British  government. 

Immediately  after  th^  restoration  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  the  throne  of 
Cabul,  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  English  government  and  the  ameers 
of  Scinde,  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  the  cession,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  of  certain  forts  with  their  territories  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  A  detachment  of  British  troops  was  therefore  sent  into  the  coun- 
try, under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  a  view  of  forcing  the 
ameers  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  This  small  force,  which  did  not  amount 
to  three  thousand  men,  was  attacked  near  Hyderabad,  by  the  whole  Scindian 
army,  composed  of  several  warlike  tribes,  numbering,  in  all,  above  twenty 
thousand  soldiers,  commanded  by  the  ameers  in  person,  who.  after  a  long 
and  well-fought  battle,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  surrendered  tliemsidves  pris- 
oners on  the  field.  The  victors  then  took  possession  of  the  capital,  Hydera- 
bad, a  mean  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  mud-hovels,  at  the  base  of  an  emi- 
nence, on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  fort,  in  whicli  treasures  were  found, 
to  the  amount  of  above  a  million  of  money. 

Although  the  principal  ameers  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  English, 
great  efforts  were  made  by  the  other  chiefs  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  another  battle  took  place  on  the  24th  of  March,  1S4:3,  the  result  of  which 
has  added  the  province  of  Scinde  to  the  British  dominions.  The  ameers 
were  sent  as  state  prisoners  to  Bombay,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  success- 
ful general,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  country  he  had  conquered.  Sla- 
very was  immediately  abolished  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  Scinde, 
and  the  river  Indus  was  declared  open  to  ship?  of  all  nations. 

We  will  now  revert  to  Gwalior,  and  briefly  trace  the  circumstances  that 
have  at  length  destroyed  the  independence  of  that  state,  so  long  preserved 
under  the  government  of  the  family  of  Sindia.  Tiie  last  of  those  powerful 
princes  died  in  1827,  leaving  no  son  to  succeed  him.  In  such  cases  it  is 
customary  in  many  parts  of  India  for  the  widow  of  the  deceased  sovereign, 
to  select  from  among  his  relatives,  some  youth  to  be  his  successor,  and  she 
acts  as  regent  until  the  adopted  heir  becomes  of  age,  or  slie  chooses  to  resign. 
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This  was  the  course  pursued  by  Baiza  Bye,  the  widow  of  Sindia,  who 
ruled  over  the  extensive  dominions  of  her  late  husband,  till  1831,  when 
Jhundkoo  Rao,  the  chosen  prince,  became  impatient  to  possess  the  sovereign 
power,  which  she  was  not  disposed  so  soon  to  relinquish.  A  violent  contest 
ensued,  which  was  terminated  through  the  mediation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  favor  of  Jhundkoo  Rao,  who  was  acknowledged  as  maharaja,  while 
the  queen  consented  to  retire  on  a  pension  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  (equal  to 
half  a  million  of  dollars)  a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
Jhundkoo  Rao  Sindia  died  in  December.  1843,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, with  regard  to  the  succession  as  his  predecessor ;  and  as  there  was 
no  direct  heir,  the  British  government  interfered  so  far  as  to  direct,  or  rather 
to  sanction,  the  choice  of  the  widowed  maharanee,  or  queen,  who  adopted 
her  deceased  husband's  nearest  relative,  Jyngee  Rao  Sindia,  the  boy  who 
now  bears  the  title  of  maharaja. 

The  Mama  Sahib,  a  chief  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  British  interests, 
was  appointed  regent,  during  the  minority ;  and  for  some  time  acted  in  that 
capacity ;  but  he  was  no  favorite  with  the  maharanee,  who  was,  in  fact,  at 
the  head  of  a  faction  hostile  to  the  English,  and  desirous  of  deposing  the  re- 
gent appointed  by  their  authority.  He  was  at  length  expelled,  and  a  rival 
chief,  the  Dada  Khasgeewalla,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  This 
assumption  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  queen   and  her  partisans, 
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together  with  the  conduct  of  the  new  minister,  whose  undisguif?ed  animosity 
toward  the  Enghsh,  seemed  Hkely  to  occasion  some  trouble,  caused  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  India  to  adopt  prompt  and  decisive  measures  for  future  se- 
curity, by  reducing  the  dominions  of  8india  to  a  more  complete  state  of 
subjection.  Witii  this  view,  a  Britisli  army,  accompanied  by  the  governor- 
general,  entered  the  territories  of  Gwalior,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1843, 
and  proceeded  direct  toward  the  capital,  where  the  Mahratta  forces  were  in 
readiness  to  oppose  them. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  two  great  victories  were  gained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gwalior,  the  one  at  Maharajpore,  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  ;  the  other 
at  Punniar,  by  General  Grey.  Tliese  two  engagements  were  at  the  cost  of 
a  large  sacrifice  of  life  to  the  British,  but  they  effectually  put  an  end,  in  that 
section,  to  the  factions  that  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Indo-British 
empire. 

The  fort  of  Gwalior,  so  long  celebrated  for  its  commanding  situation,  and 
apparent  impregnability,  was  surrendered  immediately  after  these  battles, 
when  the  queen  and  the  leading  chiefs,  with  the  young  maharaja,  presented 
themselves  in  the  English  camp,  to  make  submission,  and  give  up  the  ob- 
noxious minister;  a  concession  that  had  previously  been  demanded  and  re- 
fused. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  state  being  thus  restored,  the  young  maharaja  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  government  conducted  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  British  authorities. 


Fnrt  of  Gwnlior. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

WAR    WITH    THE    SEIKS    IN    THE    PUNJAB. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was,  in  lS4f3,  recalled  from  the  government  of 
India,  under  an  order  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  subject  was  one  which,  for  some  time,  engrossed  much  public  atten- 
tion. The  exercise  of  this  authority  on  the  part  of  that  body  was  made 
without  any  previous  understanding  with  the  British  government,  by  which, 
however,  it  was  subsequently  sanctioned  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  a  clever 
and  experienced  officer,  was,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the-ministers  of 
the  crown,  nominated  to  succeed  the  late  governor. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  peninsular  war, 
and  at  the  famous  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
left  arm.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  July,  1844,  and  began  his  government 
by  such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to  maintain  peace,  and  advance  the 
civilization  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  published  a  document,  stating  that  in  all  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices  throughout  Bengal,  preference  would  be  given  to 
those  among  the  candidates  who  had  been  educated  in  the  government- 
schools,  especially  to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attain- 
ments ;  and  this  regulation  was  to  apply  to  the  subordinate  as  well  as  to  the 
higher  situations  :  so  that  in  appointing  a  public  officer,  even  of  the  lowest 
grade,  a  man  who  can  read  and  write  is  preferred  to  one  who  can  not. 

But  Sir  Henry's  pacific  intentions  were  speedily  frustrated,  and  he  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  engage  in  a  war,  the  final  result  of  which 
has  not  only  extended  the  British  dominion  in  India,  but  has  probably  been 
the  means  of  preserving  it  also.  The  kingdom  of  Ijahore  had  been  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  that  followed 
the  death  of  Kurruck  Singh.  The  British  government  took  no  part  in 
these  dissensions,  but  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Shere  Singh, 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  troops  in  Afghanistan  a  free  passage  through  the 
Punjab,  from  Cabul  to  British-India. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  at  this  time  extremely  wretched.  The 
great  Seik  army  —  which  had  been  organized  by  B^unjeet  Sinirh  on  the 
European  system,  and  which  in  his  time  had  been  a  powerful  force,  com- 
manded by  European  officers  —  was  now  disbanded  ;  the  roads  were  infested 
with  banditti,  who  plundered  the  villages  with  impunity,  and  in  many 
instances  set  them  on  fire  ;  so  that  the  miserable  peasants  were  wandering 
about  everywhere,  without  the  means  of  procuring  food  or  shelter,  while  the 
government   was   too  weak   to   afford  them   protection,   and   the   king  was 
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regarded  in  the  light  of  a  usurper,  by  many  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the 
kingdom. 

Share  Singh,  however,  maintained  his  seat  on  the  throne  until  the  month 
of  September,  1843,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  chiefs  in  his 
gardens,  during  the  celebration  of  a  public  festival,  and  his  son  shared  the 
same  fate.  'J'he  citadel  of  Lahore  was  then  seized  by  the  conspirators ; 
Dhyan  Singh,  the  minister,  was  shot,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
murdered  princes  were  barbarously  massacred.  But  the  success  of  the 
insurgents  was  of  short  duration,  for  they  were  defeated  before  the  close  of 
the  same  day  by  the  opposite  faction,  who  captured  their  leader,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  Dhulleep  Singh,  a  boy  only  seven  years  of  age,  said  to  be  a 
son  of  the  great  Runjeet.  The  government  was  conducted  by  the  minister 
Heera  Singh,  but  the  country  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  and  miserable 
condit!'jn. 

The  ranee,  or  queen-mother,  who  acted  as  regent  for  her  son,  disliked 
the  minister,  Heera  Singh.  He  was  murdered  in  a  rebellion  of  the  soldiers, 
of  which  she  was  believed  to  be  the  instigator,  in  the  beginning  of  1845  ; 
after  which  her  own  brother  Jewahir,  who  had  headed  the  insurrection, 
was  made  prime-minister,  and  remained  in  power  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  another  revolution  took  place,  and  he  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  that 
of  his  predecessor.  The  confusion  and  misrule  that  prevailed  at  Lahore, 
and  certain  indications  of  a  hostile  disposition  toward  the  British  government, 
induced  the  governor-general  to  send  several  regiments  to  the  frontiers,  to 
protect  the  British  possessions  in  case  of  invasion,  but  with  a  full  determi- 
nation not  to  go  to  war  unless  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  endangered. 

The  troops  were  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Indus,  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Punjab,  separating  that  country  from  the  British  territories. 

While  the  governor-general  was  thus  preparing  for  a  war  in  the  north  of 
India,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  earning  fresh  laurels  in  Scinde,  where  the 
British  authority  was  still  resisted  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  whose 
depredations  in  the  districts  around  the  locality,  prevented  the  establishment 
of  good  order ;  and  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  industry  of  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1845,  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Scinde  undertook 
an  expedition  against  this  formidable  banditti,  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
men  ;  and  after  a  long  search,  and  the  endurance  of  many  hardships  in  a 
rugged,  barren  country,  he  discovered  the  principal  chief,  Beejar  Khan,  with 
his  people,  in  a  strongly-fortified  position  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ridge  of 
hills.  The  British  troops  forced  their  way  through  a  narrow  defile,  which 
was  the  only  approach  to  the  fort,  into  which,  after  some  firing  on  both  sides, 
they  eflfected  an  entrance.  Very  little  resistance  was  offered.  Several  chiefs 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners ;  while  their  followers,  consisting  of  three 
different  tribes,  being  thus  left  without  leaders,  made  no  farther  opposition. 
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Beejar  Khan  escaped  ;  but  afterward  offered  to  submit,  on  condition  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  and  some  land  granted  him.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
three  predatory  tribes  should  be  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where 
lands  were  to  be  given  them  to  cultivate  ;  while  their  mountain-country 
was  made  over  to  the  Murrees,  a  friendly  nation  already  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  signs  of  a  war  with  the  Seiks  were  growing  more 
manifest,  till  at  length  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  they  were  con- 
templating an  attack  on  the  British  territories. 

The  government  of  Lahore  continued  in  a  very  unsettled  state;  and 
although  the  ranee  and  her  ministers  pretended  to  the  British  authorities  that 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  troops  were  not  sanctioned  by  them,  it  is  well 
known  they  encouraged  the  invasion  as  a  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  a 
turbulent  soldiery,  of  whom  they  w  ere  in  perpetual  fear.  The  court  astrolo- 
ger was  even  consulted  as  to  the  best  day  for  the  march  of  the  troops,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury  for  naming  one  more  dis- 
tant than  suited  their  inclinations.  In  short,  the  war  was  determined  upon 
at  Lahore,  and  the  Seik  army,  consisting  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  war- 
like men,  furnished  with  one  hundred  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  well 
trained  in  the  European  system  of  warfare,  advanced  toward  the  Sutlej,  in 
hostile  array.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  unprovoked  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Seiks  ;  and  as  they  sought  the  war  without  a  reasonable  pretext 
of  quarrel  or  complaint,  they  are  not  entitled  to  that  degree  of  compassion, 
which  the  result  would  otherwise  have  called  forth.  The  greatest  cause  of 
regret  is  that  many  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  contest. 

In  consequence  of  the  information  he  had  received,  the  governor-general 
left  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Agra  and 
Delhi,  to  join  the  army  on  the  Sutlej,  where  he  offered  his  services  as  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Sir  Hugh  Gougli,  who  was  commander-in-chief. 

The  Seiks  began  to  cross  the  river  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  took 
up  a  position  at  Ferozeshah,  a  village  about  ten  miles  from  the  populous  town 
of  Ferozepore,  and  an  equal  distance  fiom  the  village  of  Moodkee,  the  Brit- 
ish headquarters.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  the  troops  at  Umballa  to  join 
the  army  without  delay  ;  and  by  forced  marches,  they  performed  the  jour- 
ney (one  hundred  and  fifty  miles),  along  heavy  roads  of  sand,  in  six  days, 
suffering  greatly  from  fatigue  and  thirst,  as  no  water  was  to  be  procured  on 
the  way.. 

On  their  arrival  at  Moodkee,  on  the  18th  of  December,  they  found  the 
enemy  was  then  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  and  though  nearly  worn  out 
with  toil,  they  had  scarcely  one  hour  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  before 
the  action  commenced.  It  lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till 
some  time  after  nightfall,  for  the  Seiks  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and 
it  was  not  without  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  they  were 
at  length  driven  from  the  field,  leaving  behind  them  seventeen  of  their  guns, 
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which  had  been  captured  during  the  engagement,  and  some  thousands  of 
their  fallen  comrades. 

Among  the  distinguished  officers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  was 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  who  with  his  lady,  had  lately  returned  to  India,  having  been 
in  England  since  his  memorable  campaign  in  Afghanistan. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Seiks  returned  to  Ferozeshah,  where,  for  three  days, 
they  occupied  themselves  in  raising  strong  entrenchments  around  their  camp, 
which,  on  the  21st  of  December,  was  attacked  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who 
had  been  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Ferozepore.  This  was 
a  more  severe  conflict  than  that  at  Moodkee,  for  the  Seiks  had  the  advan- 
tage of  firing  from  behind  their  batteries,  which  could  not  be  destroyed  with- 
out a  frightful  sacrifice  of  life.  Ere  the  close  of  day,  however,  this  was 
partially  effected  ;  but  the  event  of  the  battle  was  still  uncertain,  for  while 
it  was  yet  raging,  the  night  set  in,  and  obliged  the  combatants  to  cease  for 
awhile  their  deadly  strife.  It  was  very  cold  and  dark.  The  weary  soldiers, 
without  food  or  extra  covering,  laid  down  among  their  dead  and  dying  com- 
panions, exposed  to  the  cannonading  of  the  enemy,  which  was  kept  up  du- 
ring the  whole  night.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  the  rest  of  the  generals, 
remained  in  the  field  with  the  men,  doing  all  in  their  power  to  revive  their 
spirits  ;  and  when  daylight  appeared,  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  enemy  put 
to  flight,  and  the  camp  taken. 

Seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon  were  captured  in  this  engagement.  But 
the  ninnbers  of  the  barbarians  seemed  inexhaustible,  for  the  victors  bad 
scarcely  congratulated  each  other  on  their  success,  when  a  fresh  army  was 
seen  advancing,  led  by  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  just  fled  ;  and  the  British 
troops  had'  to  begin  a  fresh  battle  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  exhausted 
strength  and  spirits.  By  exertions  almost  superhuman,  this  second  army 
was  put  to  flight,  some  of  the  chiefs  were  killed,  and  the  British  remained 
masters  of  the  camp,  in  which  were  found  stores  of  grain  and  ammunition, 
both  of  which  were  greatly  needed.  The  whole  force  of  the  Seiks  who  had 
taken  the  field,  is  estimated  at  about  sixty  thousand  ;  while  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish, did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand,  or  one  third  the  number 
of  their  opponents. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  officers  who  were  present  at  the  battles 
of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah,  was  Prince  Waldemar,  of  Prussia,  first  cousin 
to  the  present  king  of  that  country,  from  whom  he  obtained  permission,  in 
1844,  to  visit  the  British  dominions  in  India.  He  is  a  young  man,  a  colo- 
nel of  dragoons  in  the  Prussian  guards  ;  and  being  desirous  of  gaining  some 
military  experience,  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity,  and  fought  most  gal- 
lantly during  the  whole  of  these  severe  engagements.  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  Prussian  officers  of  rank,  who  also  highly  distinguished  themselves; 
and  by  his  physician,  who  unfortunately  was  killed  in  the  action  at  Feroze- 
shah. 

The  government  of    India   granted   a    medal,   inscribed  widi   the   word 
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"  Ferozeshali,"  to  every  individual  engaged  in  the  battle,  to  be  worn  with 
the  general  uniform. 

The  Seiks  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  ihe  Sutlej,  and  were  assem- 
bling again  in  great  force  ;  so  that  it  was  evident  that  another  battle  would 
soon  take  place.  They  formed  a  solid  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  over 
which  they  came  in  parties,  on  plundering  expeditions  ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  1846,  established  a  camp  within  the  bounds  of  the 
British  territory,  where  they  soon  mustered  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty 
thousand. 

The  position  they  occupied  was  opposite  the  wealthy  and  populous  city 
of  Loodiana,  from  which  a  part  of  the  protective  force  had  been  withdrawn, 
so  that  some  fears  were  entertained  for  its  safety;  and  Major-General  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  was  therefore,  despatched  from  the  main  army  with  a  body  of 
troops,  to  unite  with  those  remaining  there,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  any 
attacks  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  being  so  posted  as  to  intercept  his  march, 
the  gallant  commander  did  not  accomplish  his  object  without  some  severe 
skirmishing  ;  but,  at  length,  by  a  succession  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  he  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Loodiana  forces,  and  having  been  strengthened  by  other 
detachments,  advanced  toward  the  fort  of  Budhowal,  the  station  of  the  Seik 
chief,  who  drew  off  his  army  to  a  position  on  the  Sutlej,  a  few  miles  off; 
while  the  British  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  fort.  The  general  led  on 
his  army,  which  was  now  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  the  Seiks  in  their  new 
encampment ;  but  as  they  had  been  reinforced  with  more  troops  and  cannon, 
they  boldly  advanced,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  the  village  of  Aliwal,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  battles  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  India. 

The  battle  of  Aliwal,  was  fought  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  1846,  and  ended 
in  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was  terrific  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  hundreds  slain  in  the  combat,  great  numbers  perished  in 
their  despairing  efforts  to  make  their  way  across  the  river.  Rich  shawls  and 
gold  bracelets  in  abundance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  engagement  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  submitted  to  the  British  government, 
and  the  Lahore  troops  evacuated  every  fort  that  they  had  held  on  that  side 
of  the  river. 

.  ■  But  there  was  yet  more  to  be  done,  for  tlie  main  body  of  the  Seik  army 
was  still  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  their  fortified  bridge,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sobraon,  and  until  that  army  was  entirely  broken  up,  it  was  obvious 
that  any  pacific  measures  would  be  useless.  Notwithstanding  their  repeated 
losses,  they  yet  numbered  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had  seventy  pieces 
of  cannon  remaining;  added  to  which,  they  occupied  a  fort  that  was  very 
strongly  fortified  ;  so  that  the  British  troops  had  before  them  the  prospect  of 
another  sanguinary  engagement. 

Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  his  forces,  rejoined   the  commander-in-chief,  and 
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on  tlie  lOlh  of  February,  the  battle  of  Sobraon  terminated  this  eventful  cam- 
paign. 

The  entrenched  camp  was  attacked  and  taken  by  storm,  after  a  most  des- 
perate struggle,  in  which  thirteen  British  ofllcers  were  killed,  and  above  one 
hundred  wounded,  the  losses  in  the  ranks  being  great  in  proportion.  The 
victory,  however,  although  so  dearly  purchased,  was  a  decisive  one.  The 
Seik  army  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  every  gun  captured,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  scarcely  a  vestige  was  left  of  that  formidable  power  which  had  so  seri- 
ously threatened  the  perpetuation  of  the  British  dominion  in  India. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  the  victorious  generals  encamped 
in  the  Punjab,  at  Kussoor,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  thirty-two  from  the  capital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Lahore, 
where  a  very  remarkable  person  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  prime  minis- 
ter. This  was  the  raja  Gholab  Singh,  the  uncle  of  Heera,  and  brother  of 
Dhyan  Singh.  He  was  a  powerful  chiuf,  with  plenty  of  men  and  money  at 
his  command  ;  but  since  the  death  of  bis  brother,  Dhyan,  he  had  resided  at 
bis  fortress  of  Jamoo,  among  the  mountains,  watching  the  course  of  public 
events.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  brought  his  army,  with  abun- 
dance of  stores  and  money,  to  the  capital,  but  avoided  taking  any  decided 
part  in  the  contest. 

After  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  the  ranee,  though  his  personal  enemy,  was  in- 
duced to  appoint  him  prime  minister,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  assistance, 
which  he  did  not  refuse,  but  still  delayed  his  departure  for  the  camp,  under 
various  pretences,  and  was  yet  at  Lahore,  when  the  news  of  the  total  defeat 
of  the  army  at  Sobraon  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs. 

The  ranee  and  her  party  were  now  anxious  to  make  peace  on  the  best 
terms  they  could,  and  Gholab  Singh  was  commissioned  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  British  camp  for  that  purpose.  The  raja  wisely  insisted  that  they 
should  first  sign  an  agreement  to  abide  by  such  terms  as  he  should  make ; 
and  thus  invested  with  full  power  to  negotiate,  he  arrived  at  Kussoor  on 
the  15th  of  February,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  sirdars. 

The  governor-general  received  him  witiiout  the  usual  ceremonies ;  and 
after  alluding  to  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  Seik  government  in  begin- 
ning a  war  without  the  slightest  pretext,  he  referred  the  minister  to  his  agent 
and  secretary,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  terms  on  which  he  would  par- 
don the  late  aggression,  and  renew  the  friendly  alliance  between  the  Seik 
and  British  governments. 

These  conditions  were,  the  cession  of  the  whole  territory  between  the 
Sutlej  and  Beas  rivers ;  the  payment  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  the  surrender  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
cannon  that  had  been  pointed  against  the  British  ;  and  the  total  disbanding 
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of  the  army,  to  be  newly  constituted  upon  principles  approved  by  the  British 
government. 

The  raja  signed  the  treaty,  and  the  governor-general  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  effect  that,  "  as  he  had  been  forced  into  this  war  by  an  unpro- 
voked attack  on  the  part  of  the  Seiks,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  should  secure  the  British  dominions  from  such  aggressions  in 
future ;  and  that,  as  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  British  government  to  take 
advantage  of  the  success  of  its  arms  to  enlarge  its  territories,  he  should 
endeavor  to  re-establish  the  Seik  government  in  the  Punjab,  on  such  a  foot- 
ing as  should  enable  it  to  exercise  authority  over  its  soldiers  and  protect  its 
subjects." 

It  was  then  stipulated  that  the  maharaja  and  principal  chiefs  should  repair 
to  the  British  camp  to  tender  their  submission.  The  summons  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  young  prince,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  attended  by 
Gholab  Singh,  and  about  twelve  of  the  sirdars,  had  an  interview  with  the 
governor-general,  when  his  submission  was  tendered  by  the  minister,  and  it 
was  then  declared  that  he  would  in  future  be  treated  as  a  friend  and  ally. 

These  arrangements  being  all  completed,  Dhulleep  Singh,  who  was  only 
ten  years  of  age,  was  conducted  back,  in  state,  to  his  palace,  in  the  citadel 
of  Lahore,  by  a  large  escort  of  European  and  native  troops,  who  formed 
altogether  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle ;  the  youthful  sovereign,  sur- 
rounded by  his  chiefs,  in  all  the  pomp  of  barbaric  splendor,  riding  amid 
the  victorious  troops,  who  might  be  regarded  as  both  his  conquerors  and 
protectors. 

The  treaty  of  peace  had,  however,  still  to  be  ratified,  and  as  the  Lahore 
government  was  not  able  to  pay  the  sum  that  had  been  stated,  it  became 
necessary  to  alter  the  conditions.  It  was,  therefore,  settled  that  half  a  million 
in  money  should  be  paid,  instead  of  one  million  and  a  half;  and  that  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  deficient  million,  all  the  country  should  be  ceded  that  lies 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  including  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cashmere. 
The  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  bestowed  in  full  sovereignty  on  Gholab 
Singh,  in  consideration  of  the  neutrality  he  preserved  during  the  war  ;  and 
who,  in  return  for  so  valuable  an  acquisition  of  territory,  was  to  pay  seventy- 
five  lacs  of  rupees,  equal  to  four  millions  of  dollars. 

A  treaty  containing  sixteen  articles  was  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Lahore, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  by  the  representatives  of  the  late  contending 
powers,  and  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  seals  of  the  governor-general 
and  the  maharaja.  A  separate  treaty  was  then  concluded  with  Gholab 
Singh,  who  thus  became  a  sovereign  prince  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  government,  which  he  was  to  acknowledge  by  an  annual  present,  or 
tribute,  of  a  horse,  twelve  shawl-goats,  and  three  pairs  of  Cashmere  shawls  ; 
besides  which,  like  the  crown  vassals  of  feudal  times,  he  was  bound  to 
assist  the  superior  power,  with  all  his  military  force,  in  any  wars  in  the  states 
adjoining  his  territories. 
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The  queen-mother  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  a  body 
of  British  troops  was  stationed  at  Lahore,  for  the  protection  of  tlie  ma- 
haraja,  who,  when  these  arrangements  were  completed,  received  a  visit  of 
congratulation  from  the  governor-general,  accompanied  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  other  distinguished  British  officers.  The  dissolute  ranee,  mother 
of  the  young  maharaja,  was  not,  hovi^ever,  long  in  the  responsible  position  in 
which  she  had  been  permitted  to  remain,  for  being  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  British  government  determined  to  check 
it  in  the  bud.  She  was,  therefore,  seized  and  conveyed  to  a  fortress  about 
twenty  miles  from  Lahore,  and  there  placed  in  close  confinement.  She  was 
at  the  head  of  the  disaffected  at  the  capital,  and  her  imprisonment  was 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  government. 

It  was  now  thought  that  Great  Britain  was  secured  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  her  Indian  empire.  The  importance  of  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  this  war  may  be  in  some  degree  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
rewards  bestowed  on  those  who  conducted  it.  To  the  governor-general,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  the  queen  granted  the  dignity  of  viscount,  and  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord  Gough,  that  of  baron.  Sir  Harry  Smith  also  received 
a  baronetcy  for  his  services  at  Aliwal. 

The  earl  of  Dalhousie  was  appointed  in  November,  1847,  to  succeed  Lord 
Hardinge  as  governor-general.  He  arrived  in  India  and  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  early  in  the  following  year. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

SDCOND    SEIK  WAR,  AND  ANNEXATION    OF  THE    PUNJAB  TO    BRITISH   INDIA. 

After  the  utter  defeat  sustained  by  the  Seiks  in  the  battles  of  Feroze- 
shah,  Alivval,  and  Sobraon,  it  was  not  supposed  that,  during  the  present 
generation  at  least,  any  more  serious  difficulties  could  occur  in  that  quarter. 
But  the  expectation  of  tranquillity,  and  quiet  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
Seiks  to  British  sovereignty,  proved  a  delusive  one.  The  district  of  Moul- 
tan  became  the  scene  of  a  new  disaffection  and  outbreak,  which,  though 
seemingly  slight  and  comparatively  limited  at  first,  soon  spread  and  became 
so  formidable  as  to  require  the  display  of  all  the  British  forces  and  resources 
to  suppress.  The  viceroy  of  Moultan,  Dewan  Moolraj,  was  confirmed,  or 
rather  left  in  power,  by  Lord  Hardinge,  after  the  campaign  in  the  Sutlej  ; 
but,  as  the  administrative  reforms  carried  on  by  the  British  authorities  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  Seik  territory  rendered  it  necessary  to  establish  uni- 
formity in  this  district  as  well  as  the  rest,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  and 
amicably  concluded  in  April,  1848,  for  the  absorption  of  Moultan  into  the 
general  system  of  the  Punjab.  Moolraj  not  only  refused  to  obey  an  order  by 
which  he  was  superseded  in  command,  but  caused  the  murder  of  Mr.  Vans 
Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  who  were  sent  by  government  to  super- 
intend the  delivery  of  the  fortress  of  Moultan  to  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  maharaja  to  succeed  him.  The  British  resident  at  Lahore,  at  first 
supposed  that  the  murder  was  the  result  of  individual  fanaticism  ;  but  on  re- 
ceiving fuller  information,  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  preconcerted 
signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Seiks  in  Moultan,  under  INIoolraj,  against  the 
British.  A  force  of  six  thousand  was  immediately  despatched  under  Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes,  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  He  crossed  the  Indus  and  Che- 
nab,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  raja  of  Bhawulpoor,  a 
province  contiguous  to  Moultan,  friendly  to  the  British.  On  the  18th  of 
June  the  united  forces  came  in  collision  with  the  army  of  Moolraj.  A  se- 
vere contest  ensued  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Seiks, 
and  the  capture  of  some  of  their  guns.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  British  troops 
were  again  attacked,  at  the  village  of  Sadoosam,  by  the  whole  available  force 
of  Moolraj,  who  commanded  in  person,  and  sustained  the  action  with 
bravery,  until  a  cannon-ball  struck  the  howdah  of  his  elephant  and  prostra- 
ted him  in  the  dust;  after  which  mishap,  he  escaped  into  Moultan  on  ahorse, 
followed  by  his  men,  who  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  British  troops  to  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

The  revolt,  at  this  time,  might  have  been  speedily  checked,  had  sufficient 
force  and  artillery  for  attacking  the  town  been  more  promptly  supplied.     But 
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the  delay  in  sending  reinforcements  extended  the  disaffection  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  Punjab  from  an  idea  of  British  weakness.  Lieutenant  Edvvardes 
maintained  his  position  before  the  town,  thus  keeping  Moolraj  in  check. 
Two  additional  sallies  were  made  from  the  fortress  to  drive  him  off,  both  of 
which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Seiks. 

In  September,  General  Whish  having  arrived  with  reinforcements,  prep- 
arations were  made  to  carry  the  town  and  citadel  by  assault.  They  had  al- 
ready carried  the  outposts,  when  their  operations  were  suddenly  checked  by 
a  not  altogether  unexpected  occurrence.  Among  the  reinforcements  were 
five  thousand  native  troops  under  Shere  Singh,  who  had  been  suspected 
of  being  a  traitor.  This  suspicion  was  now  speedily  confirmed  :  for  at  this 
critical  period  this  wily  chief  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  entered  Moultan 
with  all  his  troops.  The  consequence  was,  the  British  commander  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
the  citadel,  there  to  await  reinforcements  from  Ferozepore  and  Scinde. 

The  news  of  this  reverse  spread  through  the  Punjab.  The  Seik  troops 
in  the  mountain  district  of  the  Hazerah  also  revolted,  under  the  instigation 
of  Chuttur  Singh,  the  father  of  Shere  Singh.  The  latter,  whose  movements 
were  characterized  by  great  daring  and  success,  disappeared  from  Moultan 
as  suddenly  as  he  entered  it,  and  was  soon  afterward  heard  of  in  the  Haze- 
rah country.  In  this  district  he  raised  large  reinforcements,  and  avowed  his 
object  to  be,  the  expulsion  of  the  British  forces  from  the  Punjab,  and  the 
consequent  overthrow  of  the  British  power  in  India.  He  had  soon  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  of  which  one  half,  at  the  least,  were  regular  and  well 
disciplined  troops,  and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  It  now  became  appa- 
rent that  no  •  time  was  to  be  lost  in  coping  with  him,  and  a  large  British 
force  was  soon  on  the  march  to  attack  him. 

Lord  Gough  joined  the  army  November  21,  at  which  time  the  British 
advanced  posts  were  at  Seharun,  about  eight  miles  from  Ramnuggur,  on  the 
Lahore  side.  The  army  of  Gough  was  about  twenty-two  thousand,  one 
of  the  finest  that  ever  took  the  field  of  battle  in  India,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon.  Seharun  and  Ramnuggur  are  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Punjab,  the  latter  town  being  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Chenab.  The  Chenab  is  the  middle  of  the  five  streams 
that  give  name  to  the  country  ;  and  Ramnuggur  stands  nearly  midway  between 
the  source  of  that  river  and  its  junction  with  the  Indus.  Shere  Singh,  who, 
for  some  days  previously,  had  been  retreating  before  the  advance  of  the 
British  troops,  took  up  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  oppo- 
site Ramnuggur  ;  he  occupied  with  four  thousand  men  an  island  opposite  his 
main  encampment,  and  also  took  possession  of  a  grove  of  tree?  on  the  British 
side,  and  sent  his  pickets  as  far  as  the  town  of  Ramnuggur. 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Gough,  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Seik 
positions  was  decided  on.  A  strong  detachment  was  marched  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night  to  Ramnuggur;  but  the  Seiks  having  received  in- 
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formation  of  its  object,  their  advanced  guards  withdrew  from  that  town  and 
retreated  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Chenab.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
Lord  Gough  became  fully  aware  both  of  the  position  and  of  the  strength  of 
his  antagonist.  An  attack  made  upon  the  detachment  in  the  island,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  enemy's  strength  in  guns,  proved  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  in  this  respect  the  Seik  army  was  well  provided.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  doings  of  the  day  had  ended  here  ;  but  Shere  Singh  having 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  British  army  succeeded  in  landing  from  the  island 
about  four  thousand  men  on  the  British  side  of  the  river,  Lord  Gough  gave 
orders  for  the  attack.  The  Seiks  were  of  course  driven  back  —  they  never 
intended  to  retain  the  position  ;  but  the  questionable  victory  acquired  over 
them  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  the  brave  General  Cureton,  Colonel  Have- 
lock,  several  other  officers,  and  about  forty  men.  This  unfortunate  event 
threw  considerable  gloom  over  the  British  army,  for  the  loss  was  as  need- 
less as  it  was  severe.     The  Seiks,  however,  reaped  no  advantage  from  it. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  General  Thackwell,  with  a  strong  force,  was  de- 
tached to  cross  the  river  three  miles  above  Ramnuggur,  to  attack  Shere 
Singh  in  the  rear,  while  Lord  Gough  remained  to  give  a  good  account  of 
him  in  front.  General  Thackwell,  reinforced  on  his  march  by  Colonel 
Godby,  came  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Seik  army,  and  joined  battle.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Seik  forces  were  defeated.  Shere  Singh 
made  a  successful  retreat,  with  guns  and  baggage,  and  took  up  a  strong  post 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum,  twenty-four  miles  from  his  original  position  on 
the  Chenab,  where  General  Cureton  was  killed.  Here  he  entrenched  him- 
self, being  flanked  and  covered  by  the  stream  and  a  thick  jungle. 

Lord  Gough  moved  up  and  joined  General  Thackwell's  division,  and 
here  he  intended  to  await  the  fall  of  Moultan,  and  the  addition  of  the  forces 
under  General  Whish,  before  giving  battle  to  Shere  Singh.  The  operations 
against  Moultan,  however,  proceeding  more  slowly  than  was  anticipated,  and 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Chuttur  Singh,  to  reinforce  his  son, 
whose  army  already  numbered  thirty  thousand  men,  Lord  Gough  determined 
at  once  to  attack  the  position  of  the  latter.  He  moved  his  army  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1S49,  to  Dingee,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  in  advance  of  his 
previous  encampment.  On  the  13th,  early  in  the  morning,  he  made  another 
advance,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  came  in  sight  of  the  encampment 
of  the  enemy  at  Chillianwallah.  It  was  Lord  Cough's  intention  not  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  so  late  in  the  day,  but  to  have  waited  for  the  morning,  and 
for  further  investigation  of  the  ground,  before  taking  a  decisive  step.  It 
was  not  the  policy  of  Shere  Singh  to  allow  this.  The  Seik  chief  knew  the 
ground ;  he  had  possession  of  the  jungle,  and  he  knew,  also,  the  reckless 
bravery  of  his  antagonist.  It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  conflict  should  be 
immediate.  He  allowed  a  few  of  his  advanced  posts  to  be  overpow- 
ered, that  the  enemy  might  be  enticed  on ;  and  when  Lord  Gough  was 
close  enough,  the  Seik  batteries  opened  upon  him.     Lord  Gough,  highly 
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Incensed  at  this,  gave  orders  for  a  general  engagement.  The  Seik  artil- 
lery, well  placed  and  well  plied,  made  fearful  havoc.  The  British  guns, 
pointed  against  the  jungle,  could  do  no  such  damage  as  the  artillery  of  the 
enemy.  The  Seiks,  under  cover,  fired  at  a  mark.  The  British  fired  against 
the  smoke  of  their  opponents,  as  the  only  means  they  had  of  discovering 
their  whereabouts.  A  loss  of  about  one  hundred  officers,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was  the  result.  "  Although," 
says  Lord  Cough,  in  his  despatches,  "  the  enemy,  who  defended  not  only 
his  guns  but  his  position  with  desperation,  was  driven,  in  much  confusion, 
and  with  heavy  loss,  from  every  part  of  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  field 
artillery  was  actually  captured,  the  march  of  brigades  to  their  flanks,  to  repel 
parties  that  had  rallied,  and  the  want  of  numbers  and  consequent  support  to 
our  right  flank,  aided  by  the  cover  of  the  jungle,  and  the  close  of  the  day, 
enabled  him,  upon  our  farther  advance  in  pursuit,  to  return  and  carry  off,  un- 
observed, the  greater  portion  of  the  guns  we  had  thus  gallantly  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah  :  the  bravery  of  the  British  troops 
and  their  commander  achieved  a  barren  victory  over  a  formidable  enemy, 
who  had  all  the  advantages  of  position  in  his  favor.  After  a  battle  so  disas- 
trous on  both  sides,  the  two  armies  encamped  within  four  miles  of  each 
other,  to  recruit  their  exhausted  energies,  and  to  prepare,  on  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  for  another  encounter,  which  might  prove  more  decisive,  if 
not  less  bloody,  than  that  of  Chillianwallah.  There  we  will  for  the  present 
leave  them,  and  return  to  Moultan,  and  give  in  brief  the  details  of  an  attack, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  this  almost  impregnable  fortress  and  city. 

Moolraj  had  about  nine  thousand  men,  and  the  besieging  army  under 
General  Whish  amounted  to  about  twenty-eight  thousand,  well  provided. 
The  operations  began  on  the  27th  of  December,  by  an  attack  upon  two  sev- 
eral points  of  the  suburbs,  which  were  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point ;  and 
after  bombardment,  breach,  and  storm,  lasting,  with  but  slight  intervals  of 
repose,  for  six  days,  the  British  flag  was  planted  upon  the  walls  of  Moultan 
by  a  sergeant-major  of  the  company's  fusileers.  A  perfect  storm  of  bullets 
for  a  time  flew  around  him  ;  the  color  was  torn  in  tatters,  and  the  staflf 
broken.  For  an  instant  no  one  could  reach  him ;  but  there  he  stood, 
cheering  his  comrades  to  come  on.  There  was  no  need  of  exhortation  — 
onward  they  pressed,  the  enemy  doggedly  retiring  before  them,  and  fighting 
as  they  withdrew.  The  walls  were  scaled  about  three  o'clock  on  the  2d  of 
January ;  by  sunset,  the  city  was  fully  in  possession  of  the  besieging  forces. 
Moolraj,  with  a  body  of  about  four  thousand  troops  —  all  that  remained  to 
him  out  of  the  nine  thousand  that  formed  his  garrison  when  the  attack  com- 
menced—  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  and  thence  proposed  to  treat  with  the 
besiegers.  But  the  only  option  left  him  by  General  Whish,  was  immediate 
and  unconditional  surrender.  This  he  declined,  determining  to  hold  his 
position  to  the  last. 
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General  Whish  opeaed  bis  batteries  upon  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  sapping  and  mining  operations,  such  a  vigorous  attack  was 
kept  up,  that  Moolraj,  on  the  22d  of  January  —  when  it  had  become  evident 
that  he  could  not  hold  his  position  for  twenty-four  hours  longer — surren- 
dered himself,  his  forces,  and  the  citadel,  unconditionally  into  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

For  four  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  the  British  and  Seik 
armies  remained  inactive,  with  a  slight  change  of  position.  Chuttur  Singh 
had  effected  a  junction  with  Shere  Singh,  but  did  not  bring  so  numerous 
and  well-appointed  a  reinforcement  as  was  expected.  The  army  of  Lord 
Gough,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  considerably  increased ;  the  troops  were 
in  good  spirits,  and  felt  anxious  to  avenge  the  carnage  of  Chillianwallah. 
Shere  Singh  offered  to  treat  with  the  British  commander.  The  same 
answer  was  returned  as  that  conveyed  to  Moolraj,  in  Moultan,  by  General 
Whish  —  "Unconditional  surrender."  On  the  11th  of  February,  the  Seiks 
broke  up  their  encampment,  a  few  miles  from  the  field  of  Chillianwallah, 
and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Jhelum,  on  the  river  of  that 
name.  This  was  but  a  diversion  to  lead  Lord  Gough  astray ;  and  the 
British  army  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  real  movements  of  the  enemy 
until  the  14th,  when  it  was  ascertained  that,  instead  of  retreating  over  the 
Jhelum,  Shere  Singh  had  advanced  upon  the  Chenab,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  town  of  Goojerat.  This  indicated  the  bold  plan  of  marching  direct 
upon  Lahore  —  a  plan  which  Lord  Gough  would,  from  the  disposition  of 
his  forces,  have  been  unable  to  defeat,  but  for  assistance,  which  under  the 
circumstances  he  had  no  right  to  calculate  upon.  But  General  Whish,  after 
the  capture  of  Moultan,  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches,  arrived  with  his  vic- 
torious detachment  at  the  Chenab,  in  time  to  take  possession  of  the  ford  at 
Wuzeerabad,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Seik  army,  which  was  thus 
driven  back  into  the  plain  between  the  two  rivers  ;  and  General  Whish 
having  effected  a  junction  with  Lord  Gough,  battle  was  given  to  Shere 
Singh  without  further  delay.  It  was  now  an  open-field  fight  by  daylight, 
the  Seiks  not  having,  as  at  Chillianwallah,  the  advantage  of  darkness  and  a 
thick  jungle  to  protect  them  from  the  fatal  aim  of  their  enemy's  guns. 

The  British  army  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  one  hundred 
cannon  ;  that  of  the  Seiks  was  about  forty  thousand.  Their  artillery,  how- 
ever, was  comparatively  deficient,  amounting  to  but  sixty  guns.  Shere 
Singh  chose  his  own  position  around  the  village  of  Goojerat,  and  the  British 
army  moved  to  attack  him  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st.  The  British 
line  extended  nearly  three  miles  right  and  left.  The  action  began  with  a 
heavy  cannonade,  in  which  the  British  artillery  did  such  execution  that  the 
enemy's  guns  were  speedily  silenced.  The  infantry  then  advanced  ;  the 
Seiks  gave  way  on  all  points,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
cavalry  division  were  then  sent  in  pursuit,  and  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
flying  enemy  until  night  prevented  further  operations.     The  Seiks  left  be- 
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hind  llicm,  in  addition  to  u  number  of  their  guns,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  camp-stores.  The  victory  was  obtained  at  a  loss  of  life 
comparatively  small  on  the  part  of  the  British,  namely,  of  five  officers  and 
ninety-two  men.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Seiks  was  enormous.  Both 
Chuttur  Singh  and  Shere  Singh  were  wounded,  but  not  seriously. 

On  the  day  after  this  decisive  batde,  General  Gilbert,  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  was  despatched  in  pursuit  toward  the  Jhelum,  the 
direction  the  Seiks  had  taken,  and  ordered  to  seize  and  occupy  Rhotas, 
Attock,  and  Peshawer,  and  the  whole  frontier  up  to  the  passes  of  Afghanis- 
tan. He  crossed  the  Jhelum  on  the  2Sth  of  February,  and  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  that  name,  where  he  found  some  mortars  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  flying  Seiks. 
He  then  advanced  upon  Rhotas,  an  old  and  extensive  hill-fortress,  which  he 
found  to  have  been  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Seiks  and  abandoned.  He 
continued  his  onward  progress,  the  Seiks  still  flying  before  him,  and  seized 
upon  the  Bukrealah  pass.  It  now  became  evident  to  Shere  Singh  and 
Chuttur  Singh  that  all  chance  of  an  escape  was  at  an  end.  They  therefore 
opened  negotiations  for  a  surrender,  pleading  for  the  guaranty  of  their  lives. 
The  reply  given  to  them  was  the  same  as  before  the  battle,  viz.,  that  the 
surrender  must  be  complete,  immediate,  and  unconditional.  On  the  7th 
of  March,  one  of  the  principal  sirdars,  with  five  hundred  men,  arrived  in 
the  camp  of  General  Gilbert,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
conquerors.  On  the  following  day,  some  British  prisoners  were  delivered 
up,  and  in  the  evening  the  Seik  leader  himself  made  his  appearance.  As 
certain  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  such  artillery  as 
was  not  taken  at  Goojerat,  Shere  Singh  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own 
camp  for  the  purpose  of  completing  them. 
On  the  14th,  he  and  his  father,  Chuttur 
Singh,  with  eleven  others  of  the  princi- 
pal sirdars,  arrived  in  the  British  camp  at 
Ravvul  Pindee,  and  delivered  up  their 
swords.  Forty-one  pieces  of  artillery  and 
sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  at 
the  same  time  surrendered.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  governor-general 
on  the  17th,  notifying  these  facts,  and 
stating  that  the  war  was  not  concluded, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  cessation  of 
hostilities  until  Dost  Mohammed,  with 
the  Afghan  army  which  he  had  brought 
to  the  aid  of  Shere  Singh,  had  been  either 
driven  from  the  province  of  Peshawer,  or 
destroyed  within  it.  General  Gilbert  was 
previously  in    full   march   upon   Attock. 
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When  within  six  miles  of  that  place  he  learned  that  the  Afghans  had  just 
evacuated  the  fort  and  crossed  the  Indus  to  Hyderabad,  and  that  they  were 
at  that  moment  employed  in  destroying  a  bridge  of  boats  by  which  they  had 
effected  their  passage.  General  Gilbert,  with  a  small  escort  and  the  whole 
of  his  staff,  galloped  forward  at  this  announcement,  and  did  not  arrest 
their  speed,  until  they  had  arrived  upon  the  hill  at  the  right  of  the  fort  of 
Attock,  which  overlooks  the  river.  Here  they  discovered  the  Afghan 
army,  seven  or  eight  thousand  strong,  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Indus,  while  a  detachment  of  about  one  hundred  men  were  engaged  in 
burning  and  otherwise  destroying  the  boats.  On  seeing  the  British,  whom 
they  imagined  to  be  at  least  two  days'  march  behind,  their  consternation  was 
so  great  that  they  hastily  cut  the  ropes  that  bound  the  boats,  and  fled  with 
the  whole  of  the  Afghan  force.  The  boats  drifted  down  the  stream,  but 
about  fifteen  of  them  were  secured,  with  which  General  Gilbert  succeeded 
with  his  army  in  crossing  the  river. 

Dost  Mohammed  entered  the  Khyber  pass,  without  any  obstruction  from 
the  natives,  just  as  General  Gilbert  had  crossed  the  Indus,  and  made  his 
way  to  Jellalabad  before  the  latter  reached  Peshawer.  When  the  British 
general  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  province,  he  found  that  the  Afghans  had 
destroyed  the  villages  and  suburbs  around,  and  set  fire  to  the  cantonments. 
The  gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed  against  the  *'  Cabul  marauders"  at 
Dost  Mohammed's  own  suggestion  ;  otherwise  the  place  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  given  over  to  sack  and  pillage. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  expulsion  of  Dost 
Mohammed  from  Peshawer,  Lord  Dalhousie  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  Seik  dynasty  at  an  end,  and  the  Punjab  annexed  to  the  British  domin- 
ions. The  chief  secretary,  Mr.  Elliot,  proceeded  straight  to  Lahore,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  accompanied  by  a  strong  escort  of  troops.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  28th,  and  next  morning  read  before  the  assembled  durbar  the  deter- 
mination of  the  governor-general.  The  maharaja,  no  longer  sovereign, 
was  to  receive  an  allowance  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  reside  within 
the  British  dominions.  The  few  chiefs  not  convicted  of  treason  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  estates. 

The  territory  thus  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in  India  amounts  to 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  It  has  a  population  of  three  and  a 
half  millions,  and  a  revenue  equal  to  five  millions  of  dollars.  Lord  Gough's 
term  of  office  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  India  having 
expired,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  Gth  of  May,  was  sworn  in  on  the  7th,  and  took  his  seat  in 
virtue  of  his  appointment,  as  extraordinary  member  of  the  council  of 
India.  Lord  Gough  left  soon  after  for  England,  where  he  was  received  on 
his  arrival  with  marks  of  distinguished  favor  by  both  the  government  and  the 
people. 

The  Devvan  Moolraj  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Vans  Agnew  and  Ander- 
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son.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  which  was  subse- 
quently commuted  to  transportation  to  Singapore  for  life  —  a  punishment, 
hovvev'er,  in  comparison  with  which  death  was  far  preferable ;  for  a  Hindu 
has  the  utmost  horror  at  the  idea  of  crossing  the  kara  'pawnee  (the  sea).  The 
fortress  of  Moultan,  which  was  rendered  notorious  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
outbreak  in  the  late  formidable  rebellion,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  seemed 
destined  not  to  survive  the  fortunes  of  its  ill-fated  commander.  It  was  built 
on  an  artificial  eminence,  formed  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  Rising 
very  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  alluvial  plain  subject  to  the  peri- 
odical inundations  of  the  Chenab,  it  appeared  from  a  distance  an  imposing 
object.  In  August,  1849,  the  rains  in  India  were  excessive  ;  and  the  con- 
sequent floods  so  great  as  to  inundate  all  the  low  country.  The  torrents  that 
poured  along  the  course  of  the  Chenab  overflowed  its  banks  to  an  unexam- 
pled extent,  and  with  such  violence  as  to  completely  undermine  and  sweep 
away  every  fragment  of  this  celebrated  fortress.  Each  of  the  buildings  of 
which  it  was  composed,  fell,  and  was  washed  away,  one  after  another,  till 
scarcely  a  trace  of  this  stronghold,  which  was  deemed  so  impregnable, 
remained  to  mark  where  once  it  stood. 

Shere  Singh  and  the  other  chiefs  that  had  appeared  in  arms  in  the  late 
war,  had  their  property  confiscated,  but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty, 
under  a  verbal  promise  that  they  would  conduct  themselves  as  loyal  subjects. 
Their  total  defeat,  however,  by  Lord  Gough,  did  not  seem  to  convince  them 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  cause.  They  were  soon  again  engaged  in 
a  plot,  the  object  of  which  was  another  attempt  to  overthrow  the  British 
power  in  India.  They  planned  a  demonstration  that  was  to  break  out  simul- 
taneously at  several  different  points  on  a  stated  day  in  October,  1S49.  The 
government  being  apprised,  however,  of  their  proceedings,  Chuttur  Singh 
and  his  four  sons,  and  some  other  chiefs,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  thus 
checking  this  last  intended  revolt  in  the  bud.  With  their  imprisonment  all 
disaffection  disappeared,  since  which  period  peace  and  order  have  generally 
prevailed. 

Among  the  trophies  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the 
Seik  war,  was  the  celebrated  gem,  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  which  has  been 
incidently  mentioned  on  previous  pages.  This  unrivalled  jewel  was  dis- 
covered in  the  mines  of  Golconda  at  the  time  when  the  region  of  that  name 
constituted  the  kingdom  of  Abdallah  Shah,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mogul  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  father  of  Aurengzebe.  Shah  Jehan  was  a  most 
acute  connoisseur  in  gems.  After  his  abdication,  the  genuineness  of  a  certam 
ruby  in  the  imperial  treasurjs  which  had  been  discredited,  was  submitted  to 
his  judgment,  and  his  decision  was  received  as  beyond  appeal.  A  scarcely 
inferior  judge  in  such  matters  in  those  days,  was  Mir  Jumla,  the  vizier 
of  the  king  of  Golconda ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  his  vizier,  related  on  page  442,  this  diamond  was  one  of  the  con- 
siderations by  which  the   latter  obtained  the   aid  of  the  Mogul  emperor. 
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Thus  the  gem  passed  from  Golconda  to  Delhi,  where,  in  the  year  16G5,  it 
was  seen  by  the  French  traveller  Tavernier,  in  the  possession  of  Aureng- 
zebe.  The  emperor  sat  on  his  throne  of  state,  while  the  chief  keeper  of  the 
jewels  produced  his  treasures  for  inspection,  on  two  golden  dishes.  The 
magnificence  of  the  collection  was  indescribable,  but  conspicuous  in  lustre, 
esteem,  and  value,  was  the  Koh-i-noor.  Sometimes  worn  on  the  person  of 
the  Mogul  emperors,  sometimes  adorning  the  famous  peacock  throne,  this 
inestimable  gem  was  safely  preserved  at  Delhi  until  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah.  Among  the  spoils  of  conquest  which  the  Persian  warrior  carried 
back  with  him,  in  triumph,  to  Khorassan,  and  which  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the  Koh-i- 
noor  was  the  most  precious  trophy.  But  it  was  destined  to  pass  from  Persia 
as  quickly  as  that  ephemeral  supremacy  in  virtue  of  which  it  had  been 
acquired.  When  the  Persian  conqueror  was  assassinated,  in  1747,  the 
Afghan  chief,  Ahmed  Abdullah  Shah,  who  had  served  under  him  as  treas- 
urer, on  his  return  to  Herat  carried  with  him  the  treasure  in  his  possession, 
including  this  diamond.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Koh-i-noor  carried  with  it  the 
sovereignty  of  Hindostan ;  for  the  conquests  of  Ahmed  were  as  decisive  as 
those  of  Nadir,  and  it  was  by  his  influence  and  assistance  that  the  last  em- 
peror ascended  the  throne  of  the  Moguls. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Durani  monarchy  by  the  consolidated  power 
of  the  Seiks,  under  Runjeet  Singh,  the  jewel  passed  to  a  new  master.  Shall 
Shuja,  of  Cabul,  was  the  last  chief  of  the  Abdullah  dynasty  who  possessed 
it ;  and  the  mode  of  its  transfer  to  Runjeet  Singh  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic incidents  in  Eastern  history.  Shah  Shuja  was  a  fugitive  from  Cabul, 
under  the  equivocal  protection  of  the  Seik  chief.  Runjeet  Singh  was  fully 
competent  to  either  the  defence  or  the  restoration  of  the  fugitive  ;  but 
he  knew  or  suspected  the  treasure  in  his  possession,  and  his  mind  was  bent 
upon  acquiring  it.  He  put  the  shah  under  strict  surveillance,  and  made  a 
formal  demand  for  the  jewel.  The  Durani  prince  hesitated,  prevaricated, 
temporized,  and  employed  all  the  artifices  of  oriental  diplomacy,  but  in  vain. 
Runjeet  redoubled  the  stringency  of  his  measures  ;  and  at  length,  the  1st  of 
June,  1813,  was  fixed  as  the  day  when  the  great  diamond  of  the  Moguls 
should  be  surrendered  by  the  Abdullah  chief  to  the  ascendant  dynasty  of  the 
Singhs.  The  two  princes  met  in  a  room  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
took  their  seats  on  the  ground.  A  solemn  silence  then  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued unbroken  for  an  hour.  At  length  Runjeet's  impatience  overcame  the 
suggestions  of  Asiatic  decorum,  and  he  whispered  to  an  attendant  to  quicken 
the  memory  of  the  shah.  The  exiled  prince  spoke  not  a  word  in  reply, 
but  gave  a  signal  with  his  eyes  to  a  eunuch  in  attendance,  who,  retiring  for 
a  moment,  returned  with  a  small  roll,  which  he  set  down  upon  the  carpet 
midway  between  the  two  chiefs.  Again  a  pause  followed,  when,  at  a  sign 
from  Runjeet,  the  roll  was  unfolded,  and  there,  in  its  matchless  and  unspeak- 
able brilliancy,  glittered  the  Koh-i-noor. 
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Excepting  the  somewhat  doubtful  claim  of  the  Brazilian  stone  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  Portugal,  the  Koh-i-noor  is  the  largest  known  diamond  in 
the  world.  When  first  given  to  Shah  Jehan,  it  was  still  uncut,  weighing,  it 
is  said,  in  that  rough  state,  nearly  eight  hundred  carats,  which  were  reduced 
by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  its  pres- 
ent weight.  It  was  cut  by  Hortensio  Borgis,  a  Venitian,  who,  instead  of 
receiving  a  compensation  for  his  services,  was  fined  ten  thousand  rupees  for 
his  wastefulness,  by  the  enraged  Mogul.  In  form  it  is  "rose-cut;"  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  cut  to  a  point  in  a  series  of  small  faces,  or  "  facets,"  without  any 
tabular  surface. 

A  good  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  shape  and  size  of  this  diamond 
by  conceiving  it  as  the  pointed  half  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  though  it  is  said 
not  to  have  risen  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  gold  setting  in  which  it 
was  worn  by  Runjeet.  Its  value  is  scarcely  computable,  though  ten  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  mentioned  as  a  justifiable  price  if  calculated  by  the 
scale  employed  in  the  trade.  The  Pitt  diamond,  brought  over  from  Madras 
by  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  sold  to  the  regent  of  Orleans  in 
]  817,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  (over  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars),  weighs  scarcely  one  hundred  and  thirty  carats;  nor  does 
the  great  diamond  which  supports  the  eagle  in  the  summit  of  the  Russian 
sceptre  weigh  as  much  as  two  hundred. 

The  Koh-i-noor  was  seized  by  the  British  resident  at  Lahore,  when  first 
apprized  of  the  outbreak  at  Moultan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  was 
taken  to  England,  presented  to  the  queen,  and  placed  among  the  jewels  of 
the  crown. 

In  a  country  under  foreign  rule,  and  governed,  as  India  is  and  necessarily 
must  be,  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  law,  instances  of  disaffection  and  pop- 
ular outbreak  will  occasionally  occur.  Want  of  proper  discipline  in  a  stand- 
ing ariny  kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  also  apt  to  show  itself  in  acts  of  lawless 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery.  At  Alipore,  recently,  a  mob  of  soldiers 
proceeded  recklessly  to  sack  a  village,  because  their  unlicensed  conduct  was 
resented  by  the  inhabitants.  Houses  were  pulled  down  in  every  direction ; 
persons  of  respectable  character  were  assaulted  ;  females  had  their  clothes 
torn  from  them  ;  the  rings  and  ornaments  they  wore  in  their  noses  and  ears 
were  forcibly  pulled  out,  severely  wounding  them.  Several  persons  were 
killed,  and  a  great  number  severely  wounded.  The  scene  lasted  for  three 
hours,  and  was  with  difficulty  quelled. 

A  wild  mountain  tribe,  the  Afreedees,  are  likely  to  give  the  British  powers 
some  trouble  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Several  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them,  but  all  attempts  to  subdue  them  in  their  mountain  fastnesses 
seem  thus  far  as  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  it  was  a  few  years  since  for 
the  United  States  troops  to  conquer  or  dislodge  the  Seminoles  in  the  ever- 
glades of  f^lorida. 

At  Benare?,  on  the  first  of  May,  1S50,  an  accident  occurred  of  so  appal- 
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ling  a  nature  as  to  be  worthy  of  record.  A  fleet  of  thirty  boats,  containing 
ordnance  stores,  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  over  three  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  with  which  they  were  freighted.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  about  eight  hundred  more  were 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  houses  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
cause  of  the  disaster  remained  unexplained,  as  not  a  human  being  counected 
with  the  boats  remained  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  resigned  his  office  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  India,  to  take  effect  in  November,  1850,  and  Sir  William  Gomm 
was  appointed  as  his  successor,  who  sailed  for  India,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  about  the  first  of  October. 

A  difficulty  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  with  the  raja  of  Sik- 
kim,  in  consequence  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  two  English  travel- 
lers, for  some  trivial  cause.  It  resulted  in  his  deposition,  and  the  annexation 
of  his  province  to  the  British  possessions.  And  such,  undoubtedly,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  will  eventually  be  the  fate  of  the  few  remaining  prov- 
inces that  yet  retain  their  independence,  until  this  great  country,  throughout 
its  entire  length  and  breadth,  is  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
British  India. 
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ARTS,    CUSTOMS,    PRODUCTIONS,    ETC.,    OF    INDIA. 


The  domestic  arts  of  the  Hindus  are  many  and  various ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  any  trade  that  is  not  practised  by  them,  and  almost  every  con- 
siderable town  is  famous  for  some  particular  art  or  manufacture.  Thus, 
Patna  —  a  wealthy  city  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  great  mart  for  opium  —  is 

celebrated  for  its  table-linen  and  wax- 
candles  ;  Benares,  for  its  rich  bro- 
cades ;  Monghir,  another  town  on  the 
Ganges,  for  steel  and  iron  goods ; 
Calcutta  and  Moorshedabad  for  cu- 
rious and  elegant  toys  ;  while  Delhi 
surpasses  all  other  cities  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  has  been 
improved  of  late  years  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  steam-engine  at  Seram- 
pore,  the  capital  of  the  Danish  settle- 

Weaver  and  Loom.  .      t     i- 

ments  m  India. 
Delhi  is  the  famous  mart  for  the  shawls  and  superb  embroidery  of  India. 
The  modern  city  is  called  by  the  natives  Shahjehanabad,  from  the  emperor 
Shah  Jehan,  its  founder,  who  built  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  red  granite,  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  celebrated  gardens 
of  Shalimar,  laid  out  by  the  same  emperor  at  a  cost  of  a  million  of  money, 
are  now  destroyed.  Beyond  the  site  of  these  gardens,  to  the  south,  extend- 
ing for  some  miles,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital,  exhibiting  the 
remains  of  its  once  splendid  palaces,  mosques,  and  minarets,  which  form  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  new  suburb  of  European  villas  and  cantonments. 
The  British  resident  occupies  the  palace  that  formerly  belonged  to  Ali  Mer- 
dan  Khan,  but  which  has  been  modernized  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
The  streets  of  Delhi  are  hot,  crowded,  and  dusty.  English  carriages  are  in 
use  there,  and  are  seen  intermingled  wi'h  the  sedans,  palanquins,  and  little 
chaises,  drawn  by  bullocks,  which  are  common  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
India;  besides  which,  elephants,  camels,  an-i  horses,  gayly  caparisoned,  are 
continually  passing.  It  is  the  custom  for  all  jreat  men,  when  riding  out  in 
state,  to  have  their  titles  proclaimed  aloud  before  them  ;  and  the  approach 
of  the  emperor  is  announced  by  kettle-drums,  wren  all  persons  dismount  as 
the  cortege  goes  by.  The  shops  of  Delhi  exhibit  all  kinds  of  European 
goods,  and  confectioners  are  numerous ;   for  amopg  the  arts  in  which  the 
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Indians  excel,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  making  an  infinite  variety  of  sweet- 
meats, all  composed  of  sugar,  flour,  molasses,  and  spices,  for  they  never  use 
any  fruit  in  them  except  the  cocoanut. 

All  the  towns  of  India  are  very  much  infested  with  beggars,  who  are 
chiefly  mendicants  of  the  religious  orders,  and  present  a  most  disgusting 
sight,  from  dirt  and  scarcity  of  clothing ;  for  the  holiness  of  these  fanatics 
appears  to  be  estimated  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  outward  appearance, 
and  people  bestow  alms  on  them  accordingly.     Benares  is  the  great  resort 


Benares. 

of  these  idle,  useless  beings,  who  are  there  sure  of  constant  donations  from 
the  multitudes  of  pilgrims  that  are  always  going  to  and  from  the  holy  city, 
as  also  from  the  numbers  of  wealthy  individuals,  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
repair  thither  in  hopes  to  expiate  their  sins  by  giving  away  large  sums  m 
indiscriminate  charity.  Benares  is  a  British  station,  hut  the  cantonments 
are  at  Secrole,  some  little  distance  from  the  city,  and  about  five  hundred 
miles  from  Calcutta. 

The  mode  of  travelling  in  India  renders  all  long  journeys  extremely 
tedious,  difBcult,  and  dangerous.  The  conveyance  is  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  litter,  called  a  palanquin,  carried  by  men,  who  are  changed,  like  post- 
horses,  "at  every  ten  or  twelve  miles,  there  being  regular  postmasters  at  cer- 
tain towns  and  villages,  who  take  care  that  a  fresh  set  of  bearers  shall  be  in 
readiness  when  wanted.  The  usual  number  of  these  is  twelve— eight  to 
carry  the  vehicle,  which  is  slung  on  poles,  two  for  the  luggage,  and  two  to 
act  as  torch-bearers.  They  are  generally  found  honest  and  faithful  to  their 
trust,  but  have  sometimes  been  known  to  abandon  their  charge  in  cases  of 
danger,  particularly  on  the  appearance  of  a  tiger,  the  dread  of  all  travellers 
in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country. 
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Tiger-luinting  has  always  been  a  favorite  sport  in  India,  and  used  to  be 
conducted  with  great  pomp  and  on  a  very  grand  scale  by  tiie  native  princes, 
whose  retinue  sometimes  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  persons.  The  chase 
of  the  wild-hog  is  also  an  Indian  sport,  in  which  the  Europeans  take 
great  delight,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  frequently  rouse  a  tiger  from 
his  lair. 

Elephants  are  caught  in  their  wild  state,  by  being  hunted  into  an 
enclosure  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence 
and  deep  ditch  to  prevent  their  escape.  These  ponderous  creatures  are 
found  in  all  the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces, 
and  are  taken  by  the  natives,  who  assemble  for  that  purpose  in  large  bands, 


Trapping  Elephants. 

furnished  with  fire-arms  fur  their  own  protection,  and  with  all  kinds  of 
noisy  instruments  to  frighten  the  animals,  who  are  thus  driven  toward  the 
enclosure,  which  they  are  induced  to  enter  by  the  fruits  and  other  tempting 
baits  that  are  within  it,  full  in  view.  A  whole  herd  is  thus  sometimes 
drawn  into  the  enclosure,  the  entrance  of  which  is  then  closed  upon  them ; 
and  they  are  tamed  by  degrees,  being  securely  fastened  to  the  trees,  and 
fed  by  their  mahouts,  or  men  who  are  to  be  their  drivers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  tame  and  render  them  fit  for  service.  Each  elephant  thus  learns  to 
obey  his  own  mahout,  while  he  would  perhaps  be  refractory  under  the 
guidance  of  any  other  driver.  Most  of  the  great  men  keep  elejihants, 
which  are  almost  as  common  in  the  streets  of  an  Indian  city,  as  horses  are 
in  London. 

The  natives  of  India,  whether  Hindu  or  Mohammedan,  attach  importance 
to  a  grand  equipage  and  a  numerous  body  of  attendan-ts ;  and  these  outward 
signs  of  dignity  are  so  essential  to  persons  holding  official  situations,  in 
order  to  secure  to  them  a  due  share  of  respect,  that  it  is  often  necessary  for 
an  English  family  to  keep  an  establishment  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  ser- 
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vants  —  an  arrangement  that  is,  indeed,  on  another  account,  scarcely  to  be 
avoided ;  for  the  greater  number  of  these  serving  men  are  Hindus,  who  are 
very  careful  to  observe  the  rules  of  caste  in  one  point  —  that  of  not  inter- 
fering with  each  other's  duties  :  so  that  every  trifling  occupation  is  allotted 
to  some  particular  individual,  who  will  perform  that  one  and  no  other.  The 
expense,  however,  of  keeping  so  large  an  establishment  is  not  very  great, 
as  the  wages  of  native  servants  are  small,  and  they  furnish  themselves  with 
clothing  and  food  ;  for  no  Hindu  would  eat  of  a  dish  that  had  been  set 
before  a  Christian.  They  live  chiefly  on  rice  and  vegetables,  and  sleep  in 
huts  near  their  master's  house.  Almost  all  the  household  duties  are  per- 
formed by  men,  —  such  as  dusting  the  rooms,  making  the  beds,  sweeping 
the  floors,  and  a  variety  of  offices  that  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  women  in 
American  and  European  families,  where  female  domestics  are  employed  for 
such  duties,  or  as  ladies'  maids  and  nurses.  Owing  to  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  Hindus,  the  cooks  and  men  who  wait  at  table  are  invariably 
Mohammedans. 


Hindu  Farm- Yard. 

The  Indian  system  of  husbandry  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The 
farms  are  in  general  small,  and  the  wealth  of  the  farmer  is  usually  estimated 
by  the. number  of  his  bullocks.  The  staple  food  of  the  people  is  rice;  but 
potatoes  have  been  introduced  into  every  part  of  the  country,  and  very 
excellent  wheat  is  grown  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces. 

The  thrashing  is  performed  by  bullocks,  two  or  more  of  which  are  yoked 
together,  and  driven  over  a  quantity  of  sheaves  spread  on  the  ground;  and 
tiius  the  grain  is  trodden  out  very  quickly.  The  rice  or  corn  is  then 
cleared  from  the  husks  by  large  fans,  and  the  straw  is  formed  into  stacks  for 
the  cattle,  as  hay  is  not  known  in  India. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  India  are  cultivators,  but  the  mode  of 
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Indian  Thrashing. 

agriculture  has  not  yet  been  much  improved ;  and  the  implements  used  in 
husbandry  are  of  a  very  primitive  construction.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  country  are  most 
numerous,  and  two  crops  are  yielded  yearly  ;  one  in  September  and  October, 
the  other  in  March  and  April. 

In  most  parts  of  India,  the  soil  is  so  extremely  fertile  and  easy  of  manage- 
ment, that  a  simple  wooden  plough  is  sufficient  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and 
render  it  fit  to  receive  the  seed.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  which 
are  harnessed  to  the  two  wooden  pegs  in  front ;  the  husbandman  follows  to 
guide  it,  and  holds  in  one  hand  the  upright  pieces  of  wood  intended  for  that 
purpose,  while,  with  the  other,  he  pours  the  seed  into  the  mouth  of  the  fun- 
nel at  the  top.  The  seed  runs  out  through  an  opening  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  funnel,. and  is,  by  this  means,  thrown  into  the  furrows  made  by  the 
ploughshare,  which  has  immediately  preceded  it. 


Indian  Flongh. 

In  Indian  cultivation,  the  greatest  atttention  is  requisite  in  irrigating  the  soil, 
the  water  for  which  is  raised  from  wells  by  a  simple  mill  constructed  by  the 
natives  for  that  purpose,  and  is  worked  by  oxen,  which  walk  round  a  circle, 
in  the  same  manner  as  horse-power  is  sometimes  used  in  this  country.  The 
ranges  of  buckets  are,  by  this  means  set  in  motion,  and  have  been  so  con- 
structed, that  they  turn  over  when  they  reach  the  top,  and  pour  their  con- 
tents into  a  trough,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  any  distance  required. 
The  buckets  then  come  down  empty,  in  order  to  be  refilled  from  the  well 
beneath. 
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Machine  for  Drawing  Water  for  Irrigating  Land. 

Among  the  numerous  and  valuable  products  of  Hindostan,  is  the  indigo- 
plant,  which  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Bengal,  where  there  are  from 
three  to  four  hundred  indigo  factories,  some  of  which  belong  to  natives,  but 
the  greater  number  to  Europeans.  The  indigo  factors  are,  in  general,  very 
wealthy,  as  the  trade  has  much  increased  since  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo, 
which  used  to  supply  all  Europe  with  that  commodity.  It  is  now  exported 
from  Bengal  in  large  quantities,  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

Sugar,  which  is  used  by  the  Hindus  in  almost  everything  they  eat  or 
drink,  is  so  generally  cultivated,  that  almost  every  village  has  its  little  plan- 
tation of  sugar-cane,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  sugar  is  also  extracted  from  the 
palmyra,  and  cocoa-nut  tree.  Sugar  is  produced  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Hindostan,  but  that  of  Bengal  is  the  best,  and  its  manufacture  is  carried  on 
largely  at  Benares.  Another  staple  commodity  is  tobacco,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  required  for  home  consumption,  as  it  is  used  by  all  classes 
of  the  people.  Coffee  is  raised  in  Malabar,  where  the  first  coffee  plantation 
was  established  in  1823.  Cotton  is  grown  in  all  its  varieties,  the  most  beau- 
tiful being  the  fruit  of  a  lofty  tree,  covered  first  with  crimson  flowers,  which, 
in  falling  off,  leave  a  pod  filled  with  cotton  of  a  lighter  and  more  silky  qual- 
ity than  that  of  the  common  cotton  shrub.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
howev^er,  has  greatly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
cotton  goods,  which  have  superseded  the  native  manufactures  as  clothing 
for  the  generality  of  the  people.  The  chief  silk  districts  are  in  Bengal,  but 
the  silk  is  inferior  to  that  of  China,  where  more  care  is  bestowed  on  its  cul- 
ture. It  is  sold  in  cocoons  by  the  farmers  to  the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  have  large  factories  for  reeling  it  on  the  simple  Italian  prin- 
ciple. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Ghazepore,  a  British  station  on  the  Ganges,  roses 
are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into  rosewater,  and  the  perfume 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  otto  (or  more  correctly,  attar)  of  roses. 

Oil  is  used  in  India  for  many  purposes,  and  is  expressed  from  different 
kinds  of  seeds,  by  a  mill  of  simple  construction,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by 
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an  ox,  which  is  harnessed  to  it ;  the  seed,  or  other  material,  is  placed  in  a 
kind  of  a  trough  or  hopper  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  oil  is  drawn  off 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  side. 


Indian  Oil-Mill. 

The  progress  of  publication  in  India,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been 
very  considerable.  In  1814,  there  was  only  one  newspaper,  which  was 
printed  at  Calcutta,  and  called  the  Calcutta  Gazette ;  whereas  there  are  now 
daily  and  weekly  papers  printed  at  ever)-  large  British  station,  besides  a  great 
number  of  magazines  and  other  periodicals,  in  both  the  English  and  native 
languages;  and  many  of  the  printing  offices  are  managed  entirely  by  natives. 

In  some  of  the  towns  of  India,  particularly  in  Cabul,  the  ladies  ride  on 
horseback  in  the  streets,  wrapped  in  a  thick  white  veil ;  and  as  they  sit  on 
their  horses  in  the  same  fashion  as  gentlemen,  they  always  wear  a  huge 
pair  of  white  cotton-boots  for  riding. 


Afghan  Lady  in  her  Riding-Dress. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


CHRISTIAX  MISSIONS    IN    INDIA. 


The  vast  fabric  which  superstition  and  paganism  have  reared  in  India  has 
been  incidentally  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  a  subject  which 
has  deeply  interested  the  whole  Christian  world.  By  the  system  of  gross 
idolatry,  to  which  the  Hindu  people  seem  more  wedded  than  to  life  itself, 
they  are  not  only  shut  out  from  the  light  of  truth,  but  debarred  from  many 
of  the  best  means  of  developing  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  If  this 
gloom  could  be  dispelled  by  the  benignant  light  of  Christianity,  the  most 
signal  boon  would  undoubtedly  be  conferred  on  that  extensive  portion  of  the 
eastern  world  ;  yet  strong  prejudices  were  long  felt  by  the  British  authori- 
ties in  India  against  any  effort  for  promoting  this  object.  The  laudable 
resolution  against  the  compulsory  interference  with  the  native  religion  was 
combined  with  a  fear  that  any  attempts  at  persuasion,  made  by  Christian 
teachers,  would  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  employ  more 
violent  methods  hereafter,  and  that  an  alarm  thus  excited  among  the  influen- 
tial classes  would  render  the  people  hostile  to  British  dominion.  The  East 
India  Company,  during  a  long  period,  did  not  support  any  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  and  even  discouraged  the  residence  of  clergymen  of  any  de- 
nomination, or  with  any  object.  Experience  has  now  proved  these  appre- 
hensions to  be  unfounded.  The  natives,  after  witnessing  the  settlement  of 
a  body  of  established  ministers,  and  the  most  active  missionary  exertions, 
have  remained  satisfied  with  the  ample  toleration  secured  by  the  government. 
They  have  even  formed  a  better  opinion  of  their  conquerors,  since  they  have 
discovered  that  they  are  not,  as  was  supposed,  destitute  of  all  religion  but 
have,  like  themselves,  a  form  of  worship,  and  even  shastras,  or  sacred  books, 
in  which  it  is  contained. 

The  intelligence  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  missionaries  in  the  East  are 
such  as  reflect  honor  upon  human  nature.  The  first  place  must  undoubt- 
edly be  yielded  to  those  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  whose  learned  labors  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  pious  undertaking  have  excited  the  general  admira- 
tion of  the  Christian  world.  Their  important  missions  arose  from  very  small 
beginnings.  In  October,  1792,  a  few  Baptist  ministers  met  at  Kettering  in 
England,  and  resolved  to  form  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ; 
subscribing  a  sum  which,  in  the  first  instance,  fell  short  of  fourteen  pounds. 
When  the  object,  however,  became  known,  it  met  with  extensive  approba- 
tion, and  contributions  were  received  on  a  scale  so  liberal  as  to  enable  the 
society  to  engage  two  gentlemen  as  missionaries.  The  choice,  by  peculiarly 
good  fortune,  fell  upon  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Carey.     The  former  had  made 
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several  voyages  to  Bengal  as  a  surgeon,  in  the  course  of  which  ho  hecaine 
known  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  who  afterward  acquired  great  influence  in 
Indian  affairs,  and  who,  duly  appreciating  his  character,  exhorted  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  task  of  converting  the  Hindus.  After  considerable  hesi- 
tation he  resolved  to  follow  this  course,  and  entered  with  the  utmost  alacrity 
into  the  views  of  the  society.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Carey  of  Leicester,  had 
long  felt  a  deep  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  which  he  manifested 
in  both  his  conversation  and  discourses :  he  was  actuated  also  by  an  ardent 
desire  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  possessed  a  great  facility  in  acquiring 
languages ;  so  that  he  was  pointed  out  as  unusually  well  qualified  for  this 
arduous  destination.  He  and  Mr.  Thomas,  on  being  introduced  for  the  first 
time  as  colleagues  in  this  philanthropic  design,  could  not  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears. 

The  missionaries  arrived  in  Bengal  about  the  end  of  1793.  They  were 
at  first  considerably  discouraged  by  the  difliculties  which  beset  their  path, 
particularly  in  respect  to  pecuniary  resources.  In  1794,  however,  they  were 
engaged  to  superintend  two  indigo  manufactories,  farmed  by  a  Mr.  Udny, 
near  Maulda,  which  at  once  afforded  funds,  a  point  of  contact  with  the  na- 
tives, and  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  the  converts.  They  labored 
several  years  with  much  zeal  but  slender  success,  when,  in  1799,  Messrs. 
Marshman,  Ward,  Brunsdon,  and  Grant,  entered  the  Hoogley  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel.  Finding  some  obstacles  to  landing  at  Calcutta,  they  took  up 
their  residence  at  Serampore,  where  their  two  predecessors  were  induced  to 
join  them  ;  and  the  mission  assumed  that  form  under  which  it  has  since 
proved  so  effective.  They  entered  into  an  agreement  to  throw  all  their 
funds,  public  and  private,  into  a  general  stock,  to  keep  a  simple  table  in  com- 
mon, and  after  a  moderate  allowance  for  other  domestic  purposes,  to  de- 
vote the  surplus  to  the  great  objects  of  their  undertaking.  Mr.  Carey,  who 
had  now  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages,  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  making  the  translations  ;  while  Mr.  Ward,  who  had 
been  bred  a  printer,  superintended  the  founts  of  types,  which  were  cut  by  a 
native  family.  The  first-fruit  of  their  labors  was  the  publication,  in  February, 
1801,  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee.  The  high  acquirements  of  Mr. 
Carey  being  now  fully  recognised,  he  was  appointed  by  Marquis  Wellesley 
professor  of  that  language  and  Sanscrit  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  with 
a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which,  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pation of  his  time,  afforded  valuable  means  of  extending  his  usefulness. 

The  associates  now  prosecuted  their  task  of  translation  with  the  utmost 
activity.  In  1S06  they  issued  proposals  for  publishing  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  fifteen  of  the  principal  oriental  languages  ;  and  they  have  since  been 
indefatigably  employed  in  redeeming  this  great  pledge.  To  say  nothing  of 
their  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  literary  works,  it  appears  by  the  most 
recent  accounts  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been  printed,  and  copies  circulated, 
in  the  Sanscrit.  Bengalee,  Hindee,  Mahratta,  Pushtoo,  Cashmere,  and  Orissa. 
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The  New  Testament,  by  itself,  has  been  printed,  and  copies  circulated,  in 
the  following  twenty-four  dialects  spoken  in  India,  viz.  —  Nepalee,  Palpa, 
Kemaoon,  Serinagur,  Jumboo,  Cashmere,  Magadha,  Kanouge,  Brij-Bhaka, 
Pushtoo,  Seik,  Batneir,  Bikaneer,  Moultanee,  Marwar,  Guzeratee,  Ougei- 
nee,  Harotee,  Bhugulkhund,  Telinga,  Carnata,  Kunkun,  Cossyah,  and  Mu- 
nipoora.  The  population  to  whom  these  Indian  languages  are  vernacular 
amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  millions. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  founded  on  a  great  scale  in  1795,  di- 
rected their  attention  first  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  afterward  to 
Southern  Africa.  In  1804,  however,  they  despatched  three  missionaries  to 
India,  two  of  whom  went  to  Vizagapatan  in  the  Northern  Circars,  the  other 
to  the  southern  district  of  Tinnevelly.  They  have  since  extended  their 
operations  to  various  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  instituted  in  1800,  directed  their  first 
exertions  to  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  particularly  to  the  settlement  of 
Sierra  Leone.  It  was  not  till  about  1812  that  they  began  to  employ  agents 
in  Calcutta  and  Madras.  These  establishments  have  since  been  very  greatly 
enlarged,  so  as  to  render  this  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  their  pious  exer- 
tions. They  have  particularly  sought  to  promote  their  object  by  the  erec- 
tion of  schools,  in  which  education  accompanies,  or  prepares  for  initiation 
into  sound  religious  views. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  have  some  stations  at  Bombay.  A  fund 
has  also  been  established  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  promotion  of  this  important  object.  The  managers  have  sent 
out  several  missionaries  to  Calcutta,  and  founded  schools  there. 

Missions  have  also  been  successfully  established  in  India  by  American 
Christians.  The  first  missionaries  from  this  country,  were  sent  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  1812.  Their 
operations  have  been  principally  confined  to  Ceylon  and  Bombay.  They 
have  several  presses  established,  and  annually  distribute  large  quantities  of 
bibles,  tracts,  and  other  books,  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. Englishmen  of  rank,  in  India,  have  repeatedly  given  their  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  importance  and  success  of  the  American  missions  in 
that  country.  The  present  governor  of  Ceylon  speaks  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction on  the  pleasure  afforded  him  by  his  personal  inspection  of  the  great 
educational  establishments  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
northern  province.  He  uses  the  following  language  in  attestation  and  com- 
mendation of  the  results  of  missions  established  by  the  American  Board  in 
that  island:  — 

"  To  those  noble  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of  education, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  American  missions,  who  by  their  generous  self-devo- 
tion in  a  foreign  and  distant  land  have  produced  so  marked  an  improvement 
in  the  scene  of  their  labors,  he  feels  that  he  should  pay  a  special  tribute  of 
grateful  acknowledgment.     He  is  glad  to  hail  in  this  dedication  of  Arneri- 
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can  enterprise  and  American  charity  to  the  work  of  civilizing  and  enlighten- 
ing a  distant  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  one  more  tie  of  kindred  with 
the  great  nation  that  sends  them  forth,  one  more  pledge  that  between  the  old 
and  the  new  England  there  can  henceforth  be  only  a  generous  rivalry  in  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  truth." 

The  missions  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
are  three  in  number,  and  confined  to  Upper  India.  There  are  ten  stations, 
with  churches  at  eight  of  them,  with  which  about  two  hundred  natives  are 
connected  as  communicants.  They  have  about  sixty  American  and  native 
laborers,  of  whom  twenty-four  are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  two  being  of  na- 
tive birth.  An  extensive  system  of  schools  is  in  operation,  embracing  about 
twelve  hundred  children  and  youth,  who  receive  the  benefits  of  education 
under  Christian  guidance.  Tiiere  are  two  printing  and  binding  establish- 
ments under  control  of  this  board,  at  which  the  Bible  and  other  Christian 
books  are  printed.  Nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  pages  have  been  printed 
and  circulated  since  these  presses  were  established,  embracing  works,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  four  to  six  hundred  pages,  in  the  Hindui,  Hindustani,  Our- 
mukhi,  Persian,  and  English  languages. 

American  Baptist  missions  are  confined  chiefly  to  Burmah.  Previously 
to  the  subjugation  of  that  part  of  Burmah  in  which  the  mission  was  estab- 
lished, it  was  repeatedly  almost  annihilated  by  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment. Since,  however,  they  have  enjoyed  protection,  the  missions  have 
prospered  in  a  high  degree.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  native 
language,  and  they  have  several  presses  employed  in  printing  bibles,  tracts, 
and  other  elementary  works.  They  have  several  churches  and  schools  estab- 
lished. The  British  government  have  realized  important  aid  from  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Burmah,  who  have  repeatedly  acted  as  interpreters  in  their 
negotiations. 

The  Reverend  Adoniram  Judson,  recently  deceased,  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  establishment  of  Baptist  missions  in  India.  He  was  a  man  of  high  and 
resolute  courage,  of  remarkable  self-reliance,  of  more  than  common  mental 
ability,  and  of  devotion  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  modern  times.  He  had  all  the  elements  of  a  hero  in  his  compo- 
sition ;  and  whoever  would  look  for  a  rare  specimen  of  a  life  consecrated  to 
noble,  ideal  aims,  inspired  with  an  elevated  and  almost  romantic  self-devo- 
tion, and  daily  exercising  a  valiant  energy  more  difficult  of  attainment  than 
that  which  animates  the  soldier  amid  the  smoke  of  battle,  must  contemplate 
the  strange  and  beautiful  history  of  this  lion-hearted  missionary'  of  Burmah. 
He  entered  the  country  in  1813,  and  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  April,  1850,  on  board  a  vessel  in  which  he 
had  taken  passage  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The 
voyage,  undertaken  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  his  physician,  was 
reluctantly  assented  to  by  his  friends.  For  a  time  his  case  did  not  seem 
hopeless,  but  shortly  after  putting  out  to  sea  an  unfavorable  change  took 
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place.  He  lingered  for  three  days,  in  extreme  pain,  which  at  times  amounted 
to  agony,  forcing  from  his  lips  expressions  of  anguish,  till  at  length  death 
came  to  his  relief  He  sank  into  his  mortal  slumber  calmly,  and  in  evident 
serenity  of  spirit,  and  his  remains  were  committed  to  the  deep  —  scarcely 
three  days  out  of  sight  of  the  land  where  he  had  toiled  nearly  thirty-seven 
years. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors  is  from  the  Macedonian, 
a  publication  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  :  — 

"Mr.  Judson  was  born  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  August  9,  1788,  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1807,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
of  the  American  board,  was  ordained  at  Salem,  February  6,  and  embarked 
for  India  February  19,  1812.  At  Calcutta  he  avowed  that  change  of  views 
on  the  subject  of  baptism,  which  was  destined,  under  God,  to  call  forth  a 
new  and  powerful  agency  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions ;  and  was  bap- 
tized, with  Mrs.  Judson,  September  6,  1S12.  After  various  trials  and  dis- 
couragements from  the  government  of  Bengal,  they  arrived  at  Rangoon, 
July  13,  1813,  and  commenced  their  life-long  labors. 

"  Mr.  Judson  resided  at  Rangoon  over  ten  years,  and  afterward,  cherish- 
ing the  recollections  of  this  first  scene  of  his  labors,  made  repeated  but 
unavailing  efforts  to  resume  his  labors  there.  He  spent  about  two  years  in 
Ava,  and  after  a  brief  residence  at  Amherst,  removed  to  Maulmain,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  last  fatal  illness. 

"  It  was  at  Rangoon  that  he  laid,  in  solitude  but  not  in  despondency,  the 
first  durable  foundations  of  the  Burmah  mission.  There  he  acquired  the 
language,  published  his  first  tract,  opened  the  first  place  of  public  worship, 
and  proclaimed  the  gospel  openly.  There  he  baptized  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labors,  gathered  the  first  church,  and  for  their  use  translated  the  entire  New 
Testament,  though  unable  as  yet  to  have  it  printed  for  public  circulation. 

"  At  Ava  he  enjoyed  for  a  brief  period  the  privilege  of  preaching  Christ 
in  the  very  gates  of  the  imperial  palace ;  but  this  momentary  liberty  was 
followed  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  the  English,  by  that  long  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  the  history  of  which,  as  delineated  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Judson, 
has  thrilled  so  many  hearts.  Few  have  been  called,  in  modern  times,  to 
endure  such  severe  and  long-protracted  suffering  as  weighed  upon  this  devo- 
ted pair  during  those  weary  months ;  and  when  rescued  from  the  ruthless 
despotism  by  which  they  were  tortured,  and  quietly  settled  at  Amherst,  under 
British  protection,  their  union,  the  more  tender  for  the  fiery  trial  which  had 
held  them  bound  in  the  furnace,  was  broken  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Judson, 
under  circumstances  that  added  intensity  to  the  sorrows  of  such  a  bereave- 
ment. 

"  During  his  residence  at  Maulmain,  he  pursued  chiefly  the  work  of 
translation,  retaining,  however,  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Burmese  church,  and 
lending  his  efficient  aid  in  other  departments  of  the  mission.     On  the  31st 
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of  January,  1834,  the  last  leaf  of  his  translation  of  he  Scriptures  was  finished, 
which  he  subsequently  revised  with  the  utmost  industry  and  care.  The 
revised  translation  was  put  to  press  in  1840,  and  though  he  had  then  accom- 
plished more  than  enough  to  make  his  life  memorable,  he  entered  upon  the 
prosecution  of  another  colossal  task,  the  preparation  of  a  complete  diction- 
ary of  the  Burman  tongue.  Of  this  work,  the  English-Burman  dictionary 
was  completed  and  about  two  thirds  printed,  and  the  Burman-English  was  so 
far  advanced  that,  with  the  materials  already  collected,  it  can  soon  be  com- 
pleted by  another  hand. 

"  The  character  of  Dr.  Judson  was  such  as  well  fitted  him  for  the  part 
which  Providence  called  him  to  perform.  He  had  quick  perception,  ardent 
feelings,  unyielding  firmness,  and  perseverance  that  no  obstacles  could 
weary,  joined  to  a  constitutional  intrepidity  which  prompted  him  to  act  with 
unusual  largeness  of  purpose  and  boldness  of  execution.  His  plans  were 
clearly  and  distinctly  conceived,  resolved  upon  as  soon  as  conceived,  and 
carried  out  with  all  the  original  energy  of  his  character.  Thus  admirably 
qualified  to  labor  as  a  pioneer,  few  pioneers  have  left  so  little  to  be  super- 
seded by  their  successors. 

"His  aims  were  lofty  and  pure.  They  rose,  in  their  sacred  elevation,  above 
any  personal,  or  temporary,  or  earthly  ends.  Hence,  if  he  seemed  careless 
of  his  own  welfare,  even  beyond  the  apparent  limits  of  a  sound  discretion, 
it  was  because  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  overlooked  all  consequences  to  himself. 
If  he  sometimes  appeared  less  considerate  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  others 
than  they  might  have  expected,  It  was  from  no  selfish  isolation  of  spirit,  but 
from  the  absorption  of  his  powers  in  objects,  the  magnitude  of  which 
dwarfed  all  others. 

"  He  believed  himself  called  and  sent  of  God,  to  the  work  in  which  his 
life  was  worn  out.  To  that  work  he  consecrated  himself  wholly.  He  went 
forth,  like  his  blessed  Master,  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him 
who  sent  him,  and  who  was  to  be  his  Judge.  To  his  judgment  he  departed, 
not  without  having  felt  the  imperfections  incident  to  a  fallen  nature,  but  to 
meet  one  who  hath  said,  '  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.' 

"  The  career  of  Dr.  Judson  measures  the  entire  era  of  American  missions 
to  the  heathen.  From  the  time  when  a  few  youthful  minds  alone  felt  the 
sublimity  of  the  enterprise,  and  struggled  doubtfully  to  move  that  great 
spring  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  force  of  which  is  now  felt  in  all 
Christendom ;  through  that  '  day  of  small  things'  which  provoked  the 
sneering  hostility  of  unbelieving  contemporaries,  down  to  this  time  of  suc- 
cess, of  hope,  and  of  earnest  expectation,  he  was  permitted  to  witness  the 
grand  movement  and  rejoice  in  its  gathering  strength.  Its  power  has  been 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  It  is  still  going  forward  to  a  complete  and 
certain  victory." 

The  city  of  Maulmain,  referred  to  In  the  foregoing  extract  as  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  Dr.  Judson's  labors  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  the 
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capital  of  the  British  provinces  lying  east  of  Burmah  proper,  commonly 
known  as  the  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  it  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Salwen,  Gyne,  and  Attaran  rivers,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Salwen.  Its  location  is  as  healthful,  and  the  climate  as  good,  as 
those  of  almost  any  place  in  southern  India.  The  streets  are  not  paved, 
and  are  without  sidewalks,  but  they  are  of  good  width,  and  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  buildings  are  low,  very  few  of  them  having  more  than  one 
story.  The  dwellings  of  the  Europeans  and  of  the  missionaries  are  built  of 
boards,  and  most  of  them  with  thatched  roofs.  The  posts  are  set  into  the 
earth,  and  the  floors  are  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  as  the  roof  extends 
seven  or  eight  feet  beyond  the  body  of  the  house,  little  is  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance except  the  roofs,  and  they  have  a  mean  appearance ;  but,  upon  enter- 
ing them,  they  are  found  to  be  airy  and  well  adapted  to  the  country.  The 
native  houses  are  usually  small  bamboo  and  thatched  huts  ;  but  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town  are  a  few  good,  substantial  brick  buildings  with  tiled 
roofs. 

The  principal  export  of  Maulmain  is  teak-timber,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  shipped  for  England  and  Bengal ;  a  few  cargoes  of  rice  are  annu- 
ally exported  ;  there  is  also  a  pretty  extensive  coasting-trade  carried  on  by 
the  natives  in  small  vessels  built  much  like  the  Chinese  junks.  The  inland- 
trade  in  cattle,  ponies,  lacquered  ware,  &c.,  carried  on  with  the  Shans  who 
reside  far  in  the  interior,  is  becoming  more  important  every  year. 

The  town  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ground  for  the  most  part  sufficiently 
elevated  to  render  it  dry  and  pleasant ;  but  in  some  portions  it  is  low  and 
overflowed  at  high  tides,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  streets 
require  to  be  elevated  three  or  four  feet  in  order  to  render  them  passable; 
but  even  those  portions  are  rendered  comparatively  healthy  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides,  preventing  the  water  from  becoming  stagnant. 

Maulmain  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Peguan  walled  town,  which, 
like  much  of  the  country  around,  had  been  nearly  depopulated  by  war,  and 
by  the  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  to  Slam,  previous  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  English.  The  present  population  is  not  far  from  forty 
thousand,  mostly  Burmans  and  Peguans.  There  are  a  few  among  its  citi- 
zens from  almost  every  Asiatic  nation  ;  but  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  its 
foreign  population  are  natives  of  Hindostan.  Its  best  mechanics  are  Chi- 
nese, of  whom  there  are  several  hundred.  The  English  population  is 
small,  probably  not  more  than  two  hundred  ;  the  Eurasians  are  somewhat 
more  numerous. 

As  a  missionary  station,  Maulmain  excels  in  importance  any  now  occu- 
pied in  Burmah.  Aside  from  the  large  permanent  population,  hundreds 
from  the  surrounding  villages  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  scores  of 
whom  every  day  call  at  the  preaching  stations  to  read  and  listen  to  the 
gospel.  Thus  the  word  of  God  is  sounded  out  into  all  that  region.  Bnt 
its  importance  as  a  missionary  station  is  greatly  increased  by  the  facility 
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with  which  the  gospel  can  from  this  point  be  made  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Burmah  proper. 

Most  of  the  timber  used  for  house  and  ship  building,  &c.,  as  well  as 
that  for  transportation,  is  sawed  by  hand ;  consequently  there  is  a  very 
great  number  of  laborers  constantly  required.  Many  of  these  come  from 
the  different  parts  of  Burmah  proper,  and  remain  in  Maulmain  for  several 
months,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  return  to  their  homes. 
Numerous  traders,  or  petty  merchants,  also  come  with  their  merchandise, 
and  remain  till  they  sell  out  their  stock  and  buy  goods  to  carry  back. 
Not  unfrequently  their  stay  is  prolonged  to  two  or  three  months.  Besides 
these,  during  the  dry  season,  great  numbers  of  boatmen  from  Tavoy, 
Mergui,  Rangoon,  Bassein,  and  Arracan,  frequent  the  place.  During  their 
stay  in  Maulmain,  all  these  classes  are  accessible  to  the  missionaries  and 
native  preachers.  Very  few  days  pass,  during  the  year,  without  some  from 
places  inaccessible  to  the  missionary  hearing  the  gospel  in  Maulmain. 

The  people  of  Maulmain,  like  others  who  have  an  established  image- 
worship,  have  shown  an  unwillingness  to  give  heed  to  the  gospel ;  but  per- 
sons conversant  with  them  know  that  their  minds  are  affected  by  the  truth. 
Their  prejudices  are  giving  way,  and  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  true, 
and  will  prevail,  is  gaining  ground  from  year  to  year.  Many  are  ready  to 
listen,  and  receive  the  missionaries  and  native  preachers  into  their  houses 
respectfully  and  with  apparent  cordiality. 

Here,  too,  the  missionary  has  the  protection  of  a  Christian  government. 
None  dare  injure  him.  Much  aid  has  from  time  to  time  been  received 
from  the  l^nglish  residents.  The  physicians,  also,  have  ever  manifested  a 
perfect  readiness  to  attend  upon  the  missionaries  and  their  families,  free  of 
charge.  We  can  not  well  imagine  a  place  on  heathen  ground  where  supe- 
rior advantages  are  possessed  for  missionary  effort,  or  where  labor  bestowed 
will  more  certainly  be  rewarded. 

The  result  produced  by  the  Christian  missions  under  the  different  socie- 
ties in  the  various  parts  of  India,  is  extremely  similar.  The  natives  have 
become  secure  from  the  apprehension  of  any  violent  attempt  to  overturn 
their  religious  belief  and  observances.  This  confidence,  instead  of  being 
shaken,  seems  confirmed  by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  missionaries, 
when  they  see  government  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  strictest  neu- 
trality. They  have  even  overcome  all  fear  arising  from  the  intercourse  of 
foreigners  with  themselves  or  their  families.  They  are  fond  of  meeting  and 
entering  into  argument  w'llh  them  :  they  send  their  children  to  their  schools, 
and  even  allow  them  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Yet,  with  all  this,  the  examples  of  conversions  have  been  compara- 
tively few.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  eighty  thousand  nominal  Christians 
among  the  native  population,  of  whom  about  eleven  thousand  are  communi- 
cants. But  though  this  number  be  small,  compared  with  the  vast  population 
of  that  country,  it  yet  shows  conclusively  that  the  missionary  labor  there  has 
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not  been  in  vain.  Omitting  all  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Hindu  religion  is  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  life,  with  the  splendor  of  its 
festivals,  and  the  zeal  of  its  votaries,  the  single  institution  of  caste  has  here- 
tofore opposed  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  Christian  missionary.  The 
progress  of  education,  however,  added  to  the  increased  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  and,  we  may  add,  the  untiring  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries, 
have  greatly  modified  the  scruples  of  the  Hindus  with  regard  to  caste,  espe- 
cially among  the  higher  orders,  whose  prejudices  have  been  gradually  giving 
way  to  more  enlarged  ideas.  The  lower  classes  adhere  more  determinedly 
to  the  superstitions  of  their  creed,  but  the  castes  have  become  so  numerous, 
the  distinctions  so  slight,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  maintain  the  line  of 
separation.  It  still,  however,  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  government  to  sup- 
port it,  and  thus  continued  to  be  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  India.  But  this  obstacle  has  been  removed  by  the  recent 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislative  council  of  India,  abolishing  the  distinc- 
tion of  caste,  and  securing  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  free  exercise  and 
choice  of  religion  to  all  classes.  The  following  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
important  change  are  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  American  mis- 
sionary at  Bombay:  — 

"  There  is  nothing  which  so  much  distinguishes  Hinduism  from  all  other 
systems,  ancient  and  modern,  as  the  division  of  the  whole  population  into 
different  castes.  When  any  Hindu  is  known  or  reported  to  have  violated  any 
of  the  rules  of  his  caste,  a  meeting  of  his  caste-people  is  called,  and  inquiry 
is  made  into  his  conduct.  If  it  is  determined  that  he  is  guilty,  and  the 
offence  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  penance  or  expiation  can  restore  him,  he 
is  formally  expelled,  or  excommunicated.  From  this  time  he  is  regarded 
as  civilly,  socially,  and  religiously,  dead ;  his  family  and  friends  are  to  know 
him  no  more ;  his  property  all  belongs  to  the  legal  and  natural  heirs ;  and 
a  kind  of  funeral  rites  is  performed  for  him. 

*'  It  must  be  obvious  that  laws  which  inflicted  such  penalties  on  a  change 
of  religious  faith,  must  have  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. Many  and  long  continued  have  been  the  efforts  of  missionaries, 
and  others  interested  in  the  introduction  and  progress  of  Christianity,  to 
effect  a  change  in  a  system  so  unreasonable  and  unjust.  This  great  object 
has  been  at  length  obtained.  As  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  native 
population,  especially  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  have  manifested  much  oppo- 
sition to  jhe  act  of  the  legislative  council,  believing  that  it  removed  what 
they  have  hitherto  regarded  as  the  great  bulwark  against  Christianity.  In 
this  opinion  they  have  not  been  mistaken ;  but  the  bulwark,  as  a  law,  has 
been  demolished.  It  now  remains  to  carry  out  this  great  principle  in  prac- 
tice, through  all  India  subject  to  British  authority.  The  removal  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
Christianity  in  this  great  country,  calls  for  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  Him 
who  controls  the  hearts  of  all  according  to  his  sovereign  will." 
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The  name  of  Rammohun  Roy  occurred  incidentally  on  a  previous  page. 
The  character  of  this  disiinguislied  Hindu,  as  to  tlie  development  of  his 
mind,  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  so  uncommon  that  it  deserves 
to  be  known  to  the  Christian  world.  Wc  may  here  approj)riately  devote  that 
space  to  a  biographical  notice  of  him,  which  could  not  before  be  given  with- 
out disturbing  that  unity  of  detail  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
historic  narrative. 

Rammohun  Roy  was  a  native  of  Bengal,  and  was  early  taught  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  languages.  He  studied  the  works  of  Euclid,  and  Aristotle,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  mathematics  and  logic.  He  then  went  to  Cal- 
cutta to  learn  Sanscrit,  the  language  of  the  Hindu  sacred  scriptures,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  necessary  to  his  caste  and  profession  as  a  Bramin. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  he  became  possessed  of  a  large 
estate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  he  soon  after  fixed  his  residence 
where  his  ancestors  had  lived.  About  this  time  he  wrote  against  "  the  idol- 
atry of  all  religions."  The  publication  gave  great  offence  to  the  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  where  he  then  resided,  and  he  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1814. 
About  this  period  he  studied  the  English  language,  and  soon  after,  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

It  is  evident  from  his  first  work  that  he  regarded  with  great  disapproba- 
tion and  disgust,  the  monstrous  and  debasing  system  of  idolatry  embraced 
by  his  countrymen.  A  careful  study  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus 
convinced  him  that  the  prevailing  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  and  the 
superstitious  devotion  to  the  licentious  and  inhuman  customs  oonnected  with 
them,  were  founded  in  utter  ignorance  or  gross  perversion  of  their  religion. 
The  original  records  appeared  to  him  to  inculcate  a  system  of  pure  theism, 
which  taught  the  being  of  one  God ;  and  that  required  of  its  professors  a 
mental  rather  than  an  outward  worship,  with  strict  personal  virtue.  With 
these  views  of  Hindu  theology  and  morals,  he  was  anxious  to  reform  the 
creed  and  practice  of  his  countrymen,  and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to 
this  benevolent  object. 

Rammohun  Roy  thus  appeared  as  a  great  and  rare  light  to  his  ignorant  and 
superstitious  countrymen,  who  were  in  gross  moral  darkness  and  error.  In 
the  ancient  writings  which  he  studied  (of  three  thousand  years  before),  he 
found  traces  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  which  was  the  belief  of  Abraham, 
.Job,  and  others  of  their  day,  who  had  received  instruction  from  their  ances- 
tors, extending  back  to  Shem,  and  even  to  Noah. 

With  this  information,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  which  it  produced,  per- 
ceiving the  errors  and  absurdities  of  both  idolatry  and  polytheism,  and  sat- 
isfied that  the  early  sages  of  India  taught  a  more  just  and  rational  religion, 
he  read  the  Christian  Scriptures  with  attention.  His  object  was  moral  and 
religious  truth  ;  and  he  says  he  "  found  the  Christian  doctrines  more  condu- 
cive to  moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  reasonable  beings, 
than  any  other  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge."     But  he  was  not  con- 
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tent  with  studying  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  the  creeds  and  systems  in 
popular  use.  This  personal  and  candid  inquiry  convinced  him,  not  only 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  more  rational  and  excellent  than  any  other, 
but  that  it  was  of  Divine  origin. 

Having  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  wished  to  present  it  to  his 
countrymen,  for  their  examination  and  acceptance  ;  and  this  he  did  in  a 
pamphlet,  with  the  title,  "  The  instructions  and  precepts  of  Jesus,  The  guide 
to  peace  and  happiness."  But  neither  this  appeal,  nor  other  publications 
of  Rammohun  Roy,  on  the  same  most  important  subject,  have,  as  yet,  had 
any  great  effect  with  the  idolators  and  polytheists  of  Hindostan.  If  they 
are  read  in  the  spirit  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  which  they  were  written,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  some  favorable  impression  will  be  made  on  the 
minds  of  heathens  and  pagans  everywhere. 

Rammohun  Roy  was  a  phenomenon  in  the  pagan  world,  in  modern  times. 
His  independence,  his  impartiality,  his  love  of  moral  truth,  and  his  zealous 
inquiries  to  find  it,  together  with  the  consideration  of  his  personal  sacrifices 
and  dangers  by  his  honesty  of  purpose,  justly  claim  the  praise  and  admira- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  We  trust  his  example  will  not 
be  lost  upon  mankind  and  the  world. 

Rammohun  Roy  visited  England  in  1834,  charged  with  public  business, 
and  with  a  view,  probably,  to  further  knowledge  of  the  characters,  opinions, 
and  customs,  of  a  Christian  nation,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 
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Thk  followinif  letter  is  from  the  Ret.  Thomas 
TiMPsox,  an  able  ami  pious  minister  in  London, 
the  author  of  many  valuable  tlieoioi^ical  and  other 
works  ;  and  a  person  who  has  distiiij^uished  him- 
self as  the  originator  of  various  lienevolent  move- 
ments in  that  great  city.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  good-will  toward  America,  creditable 
alike  lo  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  writer.  To 
such  sentiments  we  heartily  respond,  and  hope  the 
peace  and  intercourse  now  existing  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  may  long  be  preserved  inviola- 
ble.— Ed.  American  Saturday  Courier. 

"  London  (Eno.)  March  22,  1847. 
"  Mr.  Robert  Sears  : 

"  Ml/  Dear  Sir :  I  am  constrained  by  a  sense  of 
obligation,  to  testify  to  you  on  the  part  of  myself,  my 
lions,  and  my  daagbters.  the  inexpressible  graliticatiou 
that  we  feel  in  the  possession  of  the  sixteen  volumes 
of  your  beautiful  works  which  now  adorn  my  library 
with  their  elecant  bladings.  I  look  at  them  with  as- 
tonishment, as  I  reflect  on  tlieir  having  been  the  pro- 
dactioa  of  one  individual ;  comprehending,  as  they  do, 
so  large  a  variety  of  the  most  important  subjects,  and 
compiled,  as  their  valuable  contents  show,  from  a  vast 
number  of  the  best  publications,  and  by  a  gentleman 
otherwise  engaced  in  an  extensive  business!  Having 
been  honored  w  ith  the  commission  to  offer  a  set  of  them 
to  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain — and  which  she 
has  graciously  accepted — I  examined  these  volumes 
more  particularly ;  and  I  feel  admiration  of  their  ex- 
cellent and  useful  information,  their  pure  and  Christian 
morality,  and  tlieir  truly  scriptural  theoloiry.  I  may 
most  justly  apply  to  you,  what  a  reverend  doctor  of 
America  once  said  to  me,  after  examination  of  my 
rather  numerous  publications — '  I  have  not  observed 
a  line  of  all  your  writings,  which  you  may  wish  to 
blot  out  when  you  come  to  die.'  1  considered  that  a 
very  high  compliment  from  such  a  judge. 

"  By  your  publications,  you  have  made  all  classes 
through  the  whole  community  in  the  United  Stales 
very  sn^eally  your  debtors.  This  they  are  in  some 
good  measure  acknowledging,  as  I  perceive,  by  tho 
large  aud  increasing  demand  for  your  valuable  \vorks ; 
but  the  man  who  has  placed  in  tiieir  hands  illustrated 
pictorial  volumes,  relating  to  such  a  variety  of  tliat 
which  is  wonderful  in  '  nature,  art,  and  mind  ;'  so  much 
that  is  instructive  in  biography  and  history  ;  and  what 
is  most  divinely  consoling  in  religion  and  the  oracles 
of  God — in  forms  well  adapted  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  all  claiJses,  especially  those  in  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  millions  so  widely  scattered,  as  the  people 
of  your  vastly-extended  Union,  can  not  easily  be  re- 
munerated for  the  retiuisite  expenditure  of  mental  and 
physical  labor,  with  the  large  amount  of  property  em- 
ployed in  producing  these  works. 

"  '  The  Pictorial  Family  Instructor,'  the  '  Wonders 
of  the  World."  the  '  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion,' and  '  Information  for  the  People,'  must  be  inval- 
uable treasures  to  the  rising  members  of  thou.sands  of 
families  throucrliout  America  ;  especially  because  of  the 
neccRsiirily  limited  sphere  of  observation  on  men  and 
manners  exi.<itia  in  the  '  Old  World  ;'  while  the  '  De- 
scription of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  will  afford 
tlieni  the  most  ennobling  ideas  concerning  the  people, 
the  riches,  and  glory  of  their  '  fatherland'  and  the 
'  motlier-couutry.'  For  this  good  service  we  are  in- 
debted to  you  as  Britons. 

"  Your"  Bible  Bioixraphy,' '  Pictorial  Sunday  Book,' 
ani'  History  of  the  Bible,' can  not  fail  to  be  highly  prized 
by  those  of  a  more  relieious  or  established  Christian 
character ;  on  account  of  the  precious  stores  of  pure 


divinity  which  tliey  contain,  and  the  contentration  c 
the  rays  of  heav«'iJy  light  which  they  tlwx)w  upon  ih 
S<'ripturc8.  You  can  not  wonder  that  I  rejoice  to  se- 
my  name  and  labors  so  prominently  placed  in  one  o 
your  volumes,  with  my  "Thirty  Dissertations'  on  tlx 
Scriptures,  from  my  '  Key  to  the  Bible,'  in  your'  BibI' 
Biography.' 

"  It  is  natural  for  yon  to  wis)i  my  judgment — as  tha 
of  an  Rngli.shman,  more  particularly — upon  your  '  De 
,  scription  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  Hei^ardinic 
this  work  especially,  as  I  am  ac(|uainted  with  iiios* 
pirts  of  this  country,  I  beg  to  assure  yon  that  it  docf 
vt-rj-  great  credit  to  your  talents,  research,  and  industry; 
the  information,  I  perceive,  is  derived  from  the  bcsl 
sources,  and  the  pictorial  representations  are  good- 
many  of  them  equal  to  those  of  the  same  kind  pub 
lislied  in  Engiiuid.  You  have  done  wisely  by  giving 
so  extended  an  account  of  London,  our  wonderful 
metropolis :  for,  though  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  are 
truly  splendid  cities,  as  ibe  ancient  capitals  of  the  king 
doms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and,  while  Birming 
ham,  Bristol,  Leo<ls.  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow,  are  really  magnificent  as  provincial  Iwir- 
oughs,  great  manufacturing  centres,  and  emporinms 
of  trade — London,  with  its  sister-city  of  W  estminst*^', 
is  the  seat  and  source  of  intelligence,  commerce, 
wealth,  legislation,  and  government  of  the  vast  British 
empire.  The  palaces  of  the  sovereign  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility  are  grand.  No  language  or  pic- 
torial description  can,  however,  adequately  represent 
eur  mighty  metropolis  to  h  stranger ;  yourself,  on  a 
personal  survey,  will  be  like  the  queen  of  Sbeba  in  ber 
visit  to  King  Solomon  and  Jerusalem. 

"  One  word  as  to  the  spirit  of  your  writings.  I  ad- 
mire exceedingly  the  benevolence,  liberality,  and  en- 
larged philanthropy,  which  they  all  breathe ;  indic»"'''C 
the  author  to  be  in  the  best  sense.  '  a  citizen  or  rH  e 
world.'  I  cordially  delight  in  the  nnsectarian  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  pervades  those  that  are  religious  this 
is  worthy  your  profession  as  a  follower  of  the  wtrM's 
Redeemer,  and  as  to  your  work  on  '  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'  I  tender  you  my  warmest  thanks  lor  the 
noble  sentiments  it  expresses.  I  can  not  k)ok  upon  the 
Americans  but  as  our  own  brethren.  As  an  Envlisli- 
man,  I  feel  the  fnU  force  of  the  significant  expression 
uttered  by  some  of  our  profound  worldly  politicians — 
'  England  and  America  against  all  the  woki.d  !' 
but  as  a  mini.ster  of  the  blessed  '  Prince  of  Peace,' 
(he  Redeemer  of  all  nations,  I  would  rather  say,  wiist 
in  my  judgment  your  work  is  happily  designed  and 
adapted  to  promote,  and  the  whole  body  of  British 
Christians  wotdd  joyfully  echo  my  words — '  England 
AND  America  for  all  the  world  !'  May  we  con- 
tinue increasingly  to  co-operate,  by  the  Bible,  Mis- 
sions, and  Commerce,  in  promoting  the  intelligence, 
liberty,  and  happiness  of  every  people ! 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  two  countries  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  each  other.  Our  peo- 
ple are  one  in  blood,  one  in  language,  one  in  science 
and  art,  and  one  in  religion.  Ourselves  mutually  uni- 
ted in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendly  intercourse,  bo:h 
must  prosper,  and  essentially  serve  each  other;  and.  in- 
creasing in  population,  by  our  moral  influence,  our  in- 
telligenoe,  religion,  liberty,  and  commerce — all  im- 
proved and  perfected — we  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
moving the  ten  thousand  evils  of  despotism,  supersti- 
tion, and  false  religion,  which  afflict  the  great  nations 
of  Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  America, 
and  of  regenerating  the  world,  under  the  gracious 
providence  of  God. 

"  Wishing  you  success  in  your  various  noble,  ben- 
evolent, and  Christian  enterprises,  and  that  your  life 
and  health  may  long  be  preserved,  to  enjoy  the  fiiiits 
of  your  labors  on  earth,  I  remain,  yours,  in  Christian 

"  THOMAS  TIMPSON." 
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PRESENTATION  OF  MR.  SEARS'  PICTORIAL  WORKS, 

TO   HER   MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

{See  Engraving.) 

Buckingham  Palace,  May  17,  1847. 
Mr.  Robert  Sears  — 

Sir :  Some  short  time  since,  several  important  and  interesting  works,  com- 
piled and  published  by  you,  were  presented,  in  your  name,  for  the  Queen's 
acceptance,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Timpson.  An  official  acknowledgment  of  ihe 
receipt  and  acceptance  of  these  volumes  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Timpson  from  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  :  but  1  have,  since  that 
period,  been  honored  with  the  Queen's  commands  to  convey  to  you  the  expres- 
sion of  Her  Majesty's  thanks  for  your  attention  in  forwarding  these  works  for  her 
acceptance,  and  her  satisfaction  at  the  kind  sentiments  expressed,  by  your  desire, 
in  Mr.  Timpson's  letter  which  accompanied  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  ob't  serv't, 

J.  H.  GLOVER, 
Librarian  to  Her  Majesty. 


From  the  Nev  York  Sun,  Dec.  29,  1846. 

American  Publications  for  Queen  Victoria. 
Evidences  of  American  progress  in  literature,  science, 
and  art,  are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  Our 
latest  eflbrtB  are  startling  to  the  "mother-country,"  who 
now  bef-'ins  to  find  a  sturdy  competitor,  if  not  an  equal, 
ir;  her  promi'jiHJ^daii^crliter.  These  legitimate  branches 
of  compoiilion  are  eminently  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  perf»etuate  the  blessings 
of  those  amicable  relations  at  present  existing  between 
the  two  nations.  These  reflections  were  sui-'gested  by 
a  pleasing  incident  which  came  to  our  knowledge 
ye.'^terday.  Our  readers  are  probably  all  acquainted 
with  the  serias  of  excellent  family  books  issued  by 
Mr.  Robert  Sears,  of  this  city,  and  we  pre.«ume  there 
are  few  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  principal  in- 
cidents in  Mr.  Sears'  own  life — his  bei^inning  in  this 
city  a-^a  pwor  journeyman,  and  the  subsequent  achieve- 
ments which  he  accomplished  by  perseverance,  moral- 
ity, honest  labor,  and  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  popu- 
lar advertising  newspapers.  1  he  reputation  of  his 
books  having  extended  to  Eniiland,  and  being  con- 
sidered there  equal  to  many  of  their  own  best  publica- 
tions, he  receiveii  an  intimation  from  an  eminent  di- 
vine, the  Kev.  Thomas  Timpson,  of  London,  and 
others,  that  a  complete  set  of  them  would  be  an  a p 
propriate  present  to  her  Majesty.  Acconliudy.  Mr. 
Sears  sends  out,  by  the  steamer  of  the  l.st  January, 
the  "  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,''  the  "  Bible 
Biography,"  the  "  Pictorial  Wonders  of  the  "World," 
the  "  Pictorial  Family  Library,"  the  "  Pictorial  Hi.sto- 
ry  of  tlie  American  Revolution,"  the  "  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,"  the  "  Guide  to  Knowledge,"  the 
'•  Piitorial  Sunday  Book,''  the  "  Pictorial  Description 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  "  Information  for 
tlie  People,"  l)eing  thirte''n  macniificont  volumes  in  all. 
They  are  superbly  bound  in  morocco,  and  ornamented 
with  beautiful  desitms  in  gilt.  The  following  presen- 
tation is  written  inside  of  each  : — 

Presented  to  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 

Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

With  the  utmost  respect,  by  the  Compiler  and  Publisher, 

RoBFRT  Seaks, 

New  York  (U.  S.  A),  January  1.  1847. 


Mr.  Sears'  Present  to  the  Queen. — Our  read- 
ers, says  the  New  York  Sun,  will  recollect  that  a 
few  months  since  we  alluded  to  the  gratifying  (act  that 
Mr.  Robert  Sears,  of  tliis  city,  had  forwarded  a  com- 
plete set  of  all  his  interesting  pictorial  publications  to 
the  Queen  of  England.  The  following  arti<-ie  re- 
specting their  safe  arrival  and  presentation  may  prove 
interestini;  to  our  readers.  It  is  copied  from  the  Lou- 
don  Patriot,  of  Feb.  22,  1847  :— 

"  A.MEKiCAN  Present  to  the  Queen. — Mcny  in 
this  country  will  be  interested  in  learning,  that  a  pres- 
ent of  books  from   America,  has  recently  been  made 
to  our  Gracious   Queen,  by  an   eminent  publisher  in 
New  York.     T  hese  works  are,  '  The  History  of  the 
Bible.'   '  Description  of  Great    Britain   and    Ireland.' 
'  Information  for  the  People,'  &c.     They  are  prolnst-jy 
illustrated   with  tine  engravings  on  wood,  prinieil  ui 
imijerial  octavo,  sumptuously  bound  in  TtirUf^-  r.„,.,w>. 
CO,   and  very   elegantly  gilded,  exnibinnt.      .....,■  miie 

specimens  of  the  proi/ress  that  i»  bomg  made  in  typo- 
graphical and  arti.stical  skill  in  the  United  Staies- 
The  present  was  sent  from  America  to  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Timpson.  by  whom  it  was  forwarded 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  the  Hom^ 
Secretary,  for  pre.sentation  to  the  Queen.  Sir  George, 
in  a  [)olite  letter,  has  a.^sured  Mr.  Timpson  that  he  has 
complied  with  his  request,  and  that  her  Majesty  had 
graciou.sly  accepted  the  volumes.  Reflecting  on  this 
gratitjing  fact,  and  remembering  that  the  vast  repub- 
lic of  the  New  World  posses-ses  our  latumage.  laws, 
literature,  and  religion,  and  our  blood  flowing  in  their 
vein.s.  every  true  [>arriot  and  Christian  must  feel  de- 
lii-'hted,  and  pray  that  a  |>erfect  cordiality  bnd  ever- 
lasting peace  may  be  enjt)yed  betNvecn  the  two  crcat 
nations,  that  this  enterprise  may  be  mutually  Uniefi- 
cial.  anti  the  means  of  universal  good  to  all  the  nations 
upon  earth,  especially  in  diffusing  the  Gospel." 

If  half  the  pajns  now  taken  by  interested  politicinns  on 
biith  f-iJes  of  the  ocean,  to  rend  ssuoder,  deranse.  and 
disunite,  were  used  to  calm,  pncify.  soothe  and  unite 
mankind,  in  a  short  period  our  world  would  l>econne  a 
paiadise.  a  garden  of  love,  riches,  honor,  and  wealth  ;  in 
fnet  everything  noble,  good,  or  grent.  Prare  and  Good 
ir>U  would  not  only  lorin  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
C'hric^tian  world,  but  would  con^ritute  irue  rflition  itself 
All  that  is  WHntini;  in  order  to  accompli«b  thi*  grest  ''nd 
is.  for  each  one  to  feel  ihat  tr*  are  nil  me  family  ;  nnd  to 
allow  no  sei'smte  or  seetiuna!  party,  thought,  or  word,  to 
go  lorth.  either  printed,  written,  or  spoken. 


TO  ALL  PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Book  Jar  Ihf  Wti-es  mid  Chililrea  of  Hue  Fuitiier,  Merhonic.  I.nhoier.  Physinnii,  l^nu-yer.  and  Diviue- 
for  I'erxons  in  every  spliere.  and  stniion  of  Life,  and  for  Follou-ers  of  every  Pnrnuil — 

For  Public,  Private,  and  District  School  Libraries. 


Extract  from  the  First  Message  to  Con/fress  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  January  8,  1790. 
"There  is  nothiiis  that  can  better  deserve  our  pHtronage  than  the  promotion  of  ecience  and  literature.  Knowledffe 
li  in  every  country  the  .surest  basis  of  public  happiness;  and  in  one  in  which  the  measures  of  irovernment  receive 
their  impression  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  community  as  in  ours,  it  is  proportioiiahly  essential.  To  the 
security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways  By  coiiviiu-ing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public 
iidministrHtion,  that  every  valuable  end  of  irovernment  is  be-st  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people, 
nnd  by  tenchin:;  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  to  value  their  own  rights  ;  to  discern  and  provide  against  hivasinns 
of  them  :  to  distinsniish  between  oppression  and  the  exercise  of  lawful  authority  —  between  burdens  arisim;  from  a 
disregard  to  their  convenience  and  those  re->ilting  from  the  inevitable  exigences  of  society;  to  discriminate  the  spirit 
of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness— cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigi- 
lance against  encroachment  with  an  inviolable  respect  to  the  laws."  WASHINOTON. 

■v'i^_  w  jrk  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  at  an  enormous  expense,  combining  the  useful  with 
the  agreeaine,  me  solid  with  the  ornamental ;  and  designed,  by  replacinc  the  cheap  trash  which  overnins  the  country 
to  disseminate,  broadcast  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  reli^'ion — to  su|)ply  literary  food  of  a  moral,  attractive,  and  useful 
chariicler — to  extj'iid  far  and  wide  the  root-"  of  a  true  and  lofty  patriotism — and,  by  makins  good  citize-ns  of  the  rising 
generation,  to  throw  a  firm  bulwark  around  our  fn-e  and  noble  institutions.     The  title  is  as  follows : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TOPOr;RAPHY,  SETTLEMFNT,  HISTORY,  REVOLUTIONARY  AND 
OTHER  INTERESTING  EVENTS,  STATISTICS,  PROGRESS  IN  AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  POPULATION,   &C.,  <kC.,  OF  EACH  STATE  IN  THE  UNION.       ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

XWO     HUNDRED     ENGRAVINGS 

of  the  principal  Cities,  PInceB,  Buildinp;^,  Scenery,  Curiosities,  Seals  of  the  States,  Sec,  &c. 

COMPLETE    IN    ONE   OCTAVO    VOLUME   OF   600    PAGKS,  KI.KGANTI.Y    BOUND    IN    GILT    PICTOKIAL    MUSLIN. 

Retnil   Price  $2..'>0. 

X"^  We  have  prepared  thii  volume  at  irreat  expense :  the  tyi)e  largo,  clear,  and  handsome ;  paper  smooth  and 
white ;  bindinc  strong  and  substantial ;  eniiravincs  neat  and  appropriate.  This  work  is  decidedly  the  cheapest 
and  most  popular  ever  issued  from  the  American  press  ;  and.  from  the  orders  already  received  for  it.  we  are  satisfied 
it  is  destined  to  have  an  immense  sale  throiiehout  our  vast  extended  country.  From  peculiar  circumstances  we  are 
able  to  offer  this  book  extremely  low  to  book-pedlars,  postmasters,  and  othiTS.  who  may  feel  disposed  to  act  as  agents. 

\'j^  The  principles  of  morality  and  of  a  well-reisutnttd  fbekdo.m  are  introduced  with  sufficient  frequency  throusrh- 
oul  its  pages ;  the  editor  exercising  a  careful  discrimination,  while  honestly  desirous  of  enlareing  its  circumference, 
not  to  admit  within  the  circle  the  elements  of  licentiousm-ss,  to  which  we  are  liable  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
I.€t  every  parent  remember  it  is  to  an  Kdi'Cation  wisely  and  libendly  provided  for  our  people.  America  owes  her 
proud  superiority  over  other  nations.  This  will  preser\e  a  love  of  freedom,  and  detestation  of  oppression,  pure  and 
unadulterated,  in  the  young  and  rising  generation.     13F*  ''"<"■  further  particulars,  please  address  (post-paid), 

ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher,  128  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


PLEASE  XO   READ  THIS. 

A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARJES,  FAMILIES,  &c. 

The  following  New  and  Useful  Book  (512  pages  octavo — retail  price  $2  50  per  volume)  is  just 
Published : — 

SEARS' 

TREASURY    OF    KNOWLEDGE, 

AND 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  HISTORY,   SCIENCE,  AND  ART ; 

CONTAINING 

A  GREAT  AMOUNT  OF    INTERESTING  AND  USEFUL  INFORMATION— ASTRONOMY, 
TRAVELS   IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA,  EARLY  SETTLE- 
MENTS   OF  THE    COUNTRY,  BIOGRAPHIES    OF    EMINENT    MEN,  INCI- 
DENTS OF  TRAVEL,  DISCOVERIES  IN  SCIENCE,  CURIOSITIES  OF 
ART,  AND  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH    NUMEROUS   ENGRAVINGS. 


This  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  useful  and  entertaining  of  the  series  of  popular 
works  issued  from  our  Press.  Its  pages  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  the  wide  field 
of  human  knowledge,  relating  to 

SCIENCE,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

To  those  whose  educational  privileges  are  few,  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  libraries,  and 
whose  means  are  limited,  such  a  book  must  be  of  unspeakable  value — a  Miniature  Librany', 
fused  down  into  one  cheap  book !  Any  man,  whatever  his  avocation  or  his  location,  may 
here  possess,  in  a  portable  and  available  fonn,  the  best  intellectual  treasures  the  language 
affi^rds.  To  those  more  fortunate  individuals  who  may  have  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
course  of  education,  it  must  prove  a  valuable  introduction  to  more  elaborate  works  on  the 
various  topics  discussed. 


SEARS'  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  ANNUAL: 

An  illustrated  work  comprising  a  fine  series  of  embellishments,  with  interesting  descrip- 
tions, in  one  handsome  large  octavo  of  about  400  pages,  elegantly  oound  in  gilt,  and  let- 
tered in  the  most  finished  style  of  modern  book-making. 

PRICE  ONLY  TWO    DOLLARS. 

This  splendid  volume  comprises  within  itself  a  Complete  Library  of  Useful  and  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,  condensed  in  form,  familiar  in  style,  copious  in  information,  embracing  an 
extensive  range  of  subjects.  The  Engravings  (over  200  in  number)  are  strictly  illustrative, 
being  representations  of  actual  Scenery,  Costumes,  Manners,  Monuments,  &c.,  &c. 

1-3^  On  examination  the  above  work  will  be  pronounced  by  every  intelligent  penson,  under 
whose  observation  it  may  come,  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  presents  for  a  father  to  present 
to  his  family,  as  regards  both  the  quality  and  number  of  its  embellishments,  and  the  pure 
character  of  its  contents.  In  preparing  every  article  for  its  pages,  the  greatest  caution  has 
been  used,  to  admit  nothing  but  of  an  amusing  and  instructive  character. 


THE  HISTORY  OF   PALESTINE, 
From  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time. 

Br  John  Kitto,  Editor  of  the  London  Pictorial  BihU,  etc.,  etc. 

A  cheap  edition  has  been  prepared  for  the  mails,  in  paper  covers.     Two  copies  will  be  sent 
for  81  ;  five  copies  for  S2.     It  is  a  valuable  present  for  parents  to  make  to  their  children. 


BOSTON      PUBLICATION. 


CHRISTIAN    LITURGY. 

526  PAGES,  ELEGANTLY  BOUND  IN  EMBOSSED  MOROCCO,  GILT  EDGES— Sl.50. 


SOLD   AT    128   NASSAU  STREET,   NEW  YORK, 

AND     AT    THE    PRINCIPAL     BOOKSTORES     THROUGHOUT     THE    UNION. 


The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  America,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  drawn 
from  various  religious  writings,  and  bieathes  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

The  forms  of  Adoration  and  Petition,  and  its  summary  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  doctrine,  are  intelligible  and  plain.  Its  Catechism  is  pure,  and  beauti- 
fully adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  minds — enlightening  without  con- 
fusing them,  and  preparing  the  way  for  holy  thoughts  and  true  religion. 

The  work  throughout  is  well  arranged,  and  of  a  character  to  demand  the  close 
examination  of  new  congregations  of  faithful  men  proposing  to  unite  and  f  jrm 
themselves  into  a  visible  church  of  Christ. 

The  religious  feeling  which  pervades  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  America, 
and  its  freedom  from — what  is  too  common  in  liturgical  and  extemporaneous 
prayers — an  attempt  to  make  the  devotions  of  the  Church  a  means  of  indoc- 
trinating the  worshippers  in  a  sectarian  creed,  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to 
attention. 

But  the  public  are  particularly  called  to  notice  the  holy  object  which  it  has  in 
view.  The  purpose  of  the  church  is  to  provide  a  Liturgy  which  shall  compre- 
hend those  doctrines,  and  those  only,  which  are  essential  to  guide  the  mind  in  a 
right  worship  of  God.  It  is  obvious  that  men  who  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  sin, 
or  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  atonement,  may  nevertheless  equally  love  God, 
and  may  be  alike  grateful  to  him  for  his  mercy,  and  desire  his  approval,  and  seek 
his  will,  and  adore  his  infinite  perfections.  They  may  differ  on  many  theological 
(piestions,  and  yet  may  have  the  same  sentiments  of  devout  trust  and  reverential 
gratitude,  and  may  equally  feel  the  need  of  Divine  help.  If  they  may  thus  agree 
in  what  is  essential  to  devotion,  why  may  they  not  unite  in  religious  worship  ? 
If  they  will  abstain  from  obtruding  into  the  act  of  worship  those  theological 
speculations  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  it,  why  may  they  not  bow 
together  before  that  God  wliich  they  all  adore  ? 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  America  professes  only  to  give  expressions  to 
those  feelings  which  should  be  in  man's  heart  when  he  looks  up  to  God.  It 
would  leave  the  theological  questions  on  which  sects  divide  to  be  settled  by  each 
individual  in  his  own  way,  while  it  would  draw  all  Christian  people  together  in 
the  sentiment  and  offices  of  devotion. 

The  Christian  Liturgy,  published  in  1847,  for  the  Church  of  America,  is  based 
on  the  Bo(»k  of  Common  Prayer  used  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of 
England,  in  this  country  :  much  is  added  to  the  devotional  part,  and  more  sub- 
tracted from  the  doctrinal  part,  and  it  approaches  considerably  to  the  Chapel 
Liturgy  published  in  1785. 

Heads  of  families,  and  teachers  of  religion  proposing  to  minister  the  Gospel  to 
the  numerous  societies  of  Christians  among  us,  are  solicited  to  examine  this  book 
with  care,  and  to  accept  or  reject  it  according  to  their  individual  judgments ;  and 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  to  those  who  approve  of  its  design,  to  read  the  several 
services  therein  put  forth,  on  all  occasions  where  their  hearers  are  of  different 
religious  creeds,  or  of  antagonistic  opinions ;  and  by  so  doing  their  labors  will 
tend  to  promote  peace,  good  will,  and  brotherhood,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  Church  of  America. 


AGENTS   WANTED. 


TO  ALL  PKH?ONS  INTEKESTFn  TN 
the  (liflTusion  of  Useful  KiiiiwIpHl'p.  VnluaMp  Books 
for  P  1  lie.  Private,  and  District  Srhool  Liliraries. 
SKARS'  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  LIBRARY. 
Twelve  'Voi.ViW.s.l'ir':!'  orlaro  mihatontinlly  I  onnd 
in  hnther.  Em  belli. shed  with  more  than  Two  Thou- 
sand Engkavings,  desisrued  and  execvted  hy  the 
nioft  Etiiiiienf  Arthfx  nf  Eiisr^nnd  nnd  Anipricn. 

The  entire  series  of  Mr.  Sears'  Pictorial  Works  has 
been  examined,  and  strotiL'ly  recommended  to  Pupfr- 
intendents,  Trustees,  and  Teachers  of  Schools,  hy  the 
followinc:  di.stinsiiished  eentlomcn:  His  Excellency 
Ha  Mir. TON  Fish,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
Hon.  Christophkr  Morgan,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  N.  Y. ;  T.  Ro- 
Mi-YN  Bkck.  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Resents  of  the 
University,  N  Y.  ;  the  Lkgi.si  ativk  C'Mmittee  on 
Colle2:PS,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools;  Rev.  En- 
WARn  HiTCHrorK,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Amherst 
CoUepe,  and  Professor  of  Geoloiry,  Mas.sachusetts. 

From  his  Excellency  Hamilton  Fish,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Albany,  April  10, 1849. 
Mr.  Robert  Se^rs: — 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  had  time,  amid  other  encaee- 
ments,  for  a  very  thoroaph  examination  of  the  series 
of  Pictorial  \Vorks  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  have  however,  examined  them  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  me  in  sayinsr,  that  they  are  compiled  with  care,  and  are  highly  intere.stin?  and  useful  Family 
Books,  pure  in  their  moral  tendency,  and  replete  with  valuable  information.  They  are  annd  books,  and  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  our  District  School  Libraries.  HAMILTON  FISH. 
From  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

State  of  New  York,  Secretary's  OJfire, 
Department  of  Common  Schools.  Albany,  April  10,  1849. 
Mr.  Robert  Sears, — Sir:  I  have  examined  your  series  of  Pictorial  Works ;  I  find  tlicra  to  contain  a  larce 
amount  of  valuable  information,  and  take  pleasure  in  cheerfully  recommendins  them  as  s?/;7flZ'/e  5ofA-.5  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Common  and  District  School  Libraries  of  this  State. 

CHRL'^TOPHER  MORGAN. 

Recommendation  of  Hon.  Robert  H.  Prutn,  Gabrikl  P.  Disoswat,  James  D.  Button-,  James 
W.  Beekmax,  and  Alonzo  Johnson,  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools. 

New  Yokk  Legislature.  April,  5,  1849. 
V<^a  have  examined  the  PICTORIAL  WORKS*  edited  and  publi.shed  by  Mr.  Robert  Sears.  128 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  prepared  for  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  deserve  a  place  in  these  institutions — dcsiirned  as  they  are  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledse 

*  The  Works  alluded  to,  as  havinir  been  examined  and  recommended  for  the  libraries,  are  as  follows:  "A  New  and 
Popular  Description  of  (he  United  States." — "Pictorial  History  of  the  American  Revolution." — "Scenes  and  Sketches  of 
Continental  Europe."— "Description  of  Grea  Brit  I'n  andlreland." — "Pictorial  Family  .Annual." — "Treisuryof  KnowledL'e." 
— "Information  for  the  People." — "The  Kamiiy  Instructor." — "Pictorial  Sunday-Book." — "Bible  Biography." — "Bible 
History." — Second  Series  of  the  "  Wonders  of  the  World." 

ROBERT  n.  VRVYti,  Chyiirman,        JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN, 
GABRIEL  P.  DISOSWAY,  ALONZO  JOHNSON. 

JAMES  D.  BUTTON, 
From  T.  Rometn  Beck,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  New  York. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Resrents  of  the  University,  ) 
Albany,  March  12,  1849.  \, 
Mr.  Robert  Sears, — Sir:  I  have  given  as  much  time  as  possible  to  an  examination  of  your  Pictorial 
Works..  They  are  all  interestin?:  compiled  evidently  with  much  care,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  Engra- 
vings. I  can  not  imagine  more  aseful  books  to  be  introduced  to  Families,  and  particnlarly  to  our  District 
School  Libraries  and  Academies.  You  appear  to  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  "  Library  of  U.seful 
Knowledge,"  and  the  publications  of  V\' illjam  and  Robert  Chambers,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  rewarded  with 
a  portion  of  the  popularity  that  has  followed  them  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  least  of  the 
recommendations  of  your  Books,  that  their  morality  is  pare,  and  that  they  contain  few  lines  which,  on  mature 
reflection,  you  would  need  to  blot.  T.  ROMEYN  BECK. 

From  Rev.  Edwa.rd  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of 

Geology,  Massachusetts. 

Amherst  College,  Dec  2.5,  1848. 
Mr.  Robert  Sears, — Dear  Sir:  I  have  looked  over  the  entire  series  of  your  valuable  Publications  with 
much  interest  and  profit ;  and  am  quite  surprised  at  the  amount  of  literary  labor  you  have  performed,  and  the 
research  it  must  have  cost  you  to  obtain  so  many  fine  illustrations,  while  yon  have  an  active  superintendence 
of  an  extensive  business.  I  am  also  gratified  at  the  decidedly  moral  and  religious  influence  which  your  books 
will  exert,  and  can  not  but  hope  that  they  will  do  much  to  counteract  the  eflPects  of  that  light  and  immoral 
literature  which  deluges  the  land,  and  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt  coraes  np  even  into  the  kneadin?-troas-hs  of  onr 
kitchens.     May  you  live  long  to  follow  out  and  perfect  your  plans.  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK. 

|^°  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  section  of  the  Union  to  sell  the  above  works.  To  men  of  enterprise 
and  tact  this  offers  an  opportunity  for  useful,  pleasant,  and  profitable  employment.  A  cash  capital  of  at  least 
S25  or  S50  will  be  necessary.  Fall  particulars  will  be  given  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 
Postage  mast  in  all  cases  be  paid.    Please  address     ROBERT  SEARS,  128  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


To  Persons  out  of  Employment! 
NE"W    PICTORIAL  WORKS! 

AND    FOR    SALE    AT 

No.  12§  Nassau  Street,  New  Tork. 

AMERICAN  GimSOOKS  EOR  1851! 

AGENTS  ARE  WANTED  TO  CIRCULATE  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  AND  USEFUL  WORKS. 

A    NEW    AND    COMPLETE 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  CHIM  AO  INDIA : 

With  a  Descriptive  Account  of  those  Countries  and  their  Inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
authentic  history  to  the  present  time — in  which  the  Editor  has  treated  not  only  of  the  Historical 
Events,  but  also  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  Literature,  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  those  immense  Empires. 

The  Embellishments  are  about  two  hundred,  and  of  the  first  order,  illustrating  whatever  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  inhabitants,  regarding  their  Dress,  Domestic  Occupations — their  mode  of  Agriculture, 
Commercial  Pursuits,  Arts,  &c.  'J'hey  are  accurate,  and  each  one  has  been  made  expressly  for  the  work. 
The  volume  forms  a  large  octavo,  containing  about  six  hundred  pages — printed  in  the  best  style, 
and  on  good  substantial  white  paper.  It  is  furnished  to  Agents,  handsomely  bound  in  muslin  gilt, 
or  leather,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer,  at  a  very  liberal  discount,  when  quantities  of  not  less  than 
ten  copies  are  ordered  at  one  time.     t^W  Retail  price  $2.50. 

TIIRILL1\G  1\C1DE.\TS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  I'MTED  STATES ! 

Comprising  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  events  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  war,  the  Tripol- 
itan  war,  the  Indian  wars,  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Mexican  war.     With 

iriSIlIEIB    MlDfOTlISIO)    ElfOATHIfM, 

SIX  HUNDRKD  PAGES  OCTAVO RETAIL  PRICE  $2.50. 

Uf~  Orders  respectfully  solicited,  ^^j 

SEARS'    PICTORIAL    FAMILY    PUBLICATIONS 

Are  decidedly  the  best  books  that  Agents  can  possibly  employ  their  time  in  supplying  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  valuable  for  reference,  and  should  be  possessed  by  every  family  in 
this  great  Republic.  There  is  not  a  city  or  town  in  these  United  Slates,  even  those  of  small  impor- 
tance, but  contains  many  citizens  to  whom  these  works  are  indispensable.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
literary  wants  of  the  Christian,  the  Patriot,  the  Statesman,  and  the  Domestic  Circle — got  up  in  a 
superior  style  of  art  and  workmanship;  and  are  not  only  such  books  as  will  sell,  but  such  as  an 
Agent  of  good  principles  will  feel  free  to  recommend,  and  willing  to  see  the  purchaser  again,  af^er 
they  have  been  b'luight. 

OUR    PLAN. 

Tlie  plan  the  publisher  has  bo  successfully  canied  out  for  several  years,  is  the  obtaining  of  responsible  men 
»g  Ajients,  who  are  well  known  in  their  own  countieo,  towns,  and  villages,  and  have  time  and  disposition 
to  circulate  good  ami  inntructive  books  among  their  neighbors  and  friends.  Any  peison  wishing  to  embark 
in  ilie  enierjirise  will  risk  little  by  sending  to  the  Publisher  $25  or  $50,  for  which  he  will  receive  an  assort- 
ment H8  lie  may  direct,  at  ihc.  wholesale  cash  prices. 

t^  Knteriirisini;  and  active  ni>*n,  of  respectability  and  (rood  address,  would  do  well  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  tlie  above  voluiiie.-f;  and  nil  Postmasters,  Clergymen,  Book  Pedlsrs,  and  Newspaper  Agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  act  as  our  Au'onts.  A  handsome  remuneration  allowed  to  all  who  engage  in  their 
sale.     Kor  particulars,  address  (postpaid)  HOBEKT  SICARS,  128  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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